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PRELIMmARY ROTE. 


ITirESE are not the days when the public care to listen to 
the mnor details of an author's life; but Sir II. M. Elliot's 
relations and the thinned, number of his personal friends — mhile 
confdenthj kawxg his posthumems works to speak for tJtem- 
schcs—rceogmse the double duty of placing on record the more 
prominent events of his career, and of defining under what 
guarantee Ms writings are ncm submitted, so to say, to a 
non generation of readers. Tlte former will be found in a 
separate note, hut to explain the origin and progressive advance 
of the present publication, it may be stated that after Sir Henry 
Elliot's death, at the Cape of Good Mope, his fragmentary 
papers were brought to this country by his widow. And as the 
introductory polume of the original work had been issticd under 
the atapiecs and at the cost of the Government of the North- 
Westhm Erovlnees of India, the MSS.— constituting the ma- 
terials already prepared for the more comprehensive under- 
taking in thirteen volumes— were placed at the disposal of those 
ever liberal promoters of Oriental literature, the Direotors of 
the East India Company, by whom they were submitted to a 
Commlteo cemisdny of the late Prof. 11. II. Wilson, Mr. 
Edward Cline Ilaylcy, of the Hengal Cioil Service, and Mr, 
W. II. Morlcy, of the Inner Tmple, a gentleman who Itad 
distinguished kimelf as an Arabic scholar, and who was reputed 
to be well versed in other branches of Onmtal hre. On 
the rceommmdaiion of this Committee, the Court of Directors 
readily sanctioned a grant of ^00 towards tlte purposes of 
ike publication, and "ir. Morley was himself entrusted with 
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the editorBhip. Mr, Morley's circumstances j at this critical 
timey are understood to have been subject to important changesy 
so thaty although he entered upon Ms task with full alacrity 
and zealy his devotion soon slackenedy and when the MSS. 
roere returned four years cfterwards, they were found to be in 
such an imperfectly advanced state as effectually to discourage 
any hasty selection of a new editor. For which reservCy indeedy 
there were other and more obvious reasons in the paucity of 
scholars available in this country y who could alike appreciate 
the versatile knowledge of the author y and do justice to the 
critical examination of his leading Oriental authoritieSy or other 
abstruse textSy where references stiil remained imperfect. 

As Lady Elliots adviser in this mattery a once official colleague 
of her husband'^ Sy and alike a free participator in Ms literary 
tastesy I trust that I have secured the best interests of the pro- 
jected undertaking in the nomination of Professor J. Dowsony 
of the Staff College of Sandhurst, who has so satisfactorily 
completed the first volumo, under the revised disiribution of 
the work, now submitted to the Edwabd TiiomasJ 
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The foregoing note has dosoribed how, sixteen years 
after Sir Henry Elliot’s first volume was given to the 
world, his papers were placed in my charge for revision 
and publication. 

My first intention was to carry out the* work on the 
original jilan, but as progress was made in the examina- 
tion of the voluminous materials, the necessity of some 
modification became more and more apparent, 
work had long boon advertised under the revised title 
which it now bears, as contemplated by the author 
himself ; its bibliographical character having been 
made subordinate to the historical. It also seemed 
desirable, after the lapse of so many years, to begin 
with now matter rather than with a reprint of the old 
volume. Mature consideration ended with the convic- 
tion that the book might open with fresh matter, 
and that it might at the same time be rendered more 
available as an historical record. 
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In the old volume, Sir H. Elliot introduced a long 
note upon “ India as known to the Arabs during the 
first four centuries of the Hijri Era,” and under this 
heading he collected nearly aU the materials then within 
the reach of Europeans. Since that compilation was 
made, it has been to a great degree superseded by 
new and more satisfactory translations, and the work 
of A1 Istakhri has also become available. The trans- 
lation of A1 Idrisf by Jaubert was not quoted by Sir 
H. Elliot, but an English version of the part relating to 
India seemed desirable. The subject had thus outgrown 
the limits of an already lengthy note, and a remodelling 
of this portion of the book became necessary. The 
notices of India by the early Arab geographers form a 
suitable introduction to the History of the Muhammadan 
Empire in that country. They have accordingly been 
placed in chronological order at the opening of the 
work. 

Hext in date after the Oeographers, and next also as 
regards the antiquity of the subjects dealt with, come 
the Mujmalu-t Tawdrikh and the Euttihu-l Buldan. In 
the latter work, Bildduri describes in one chapter the 
course of the Arab conquests in Sind. The Chaeh-nama 
deals more fully with the same subject, and the Arabic 
original of this work must have been written soon after 
the events its records, though the Persian version, which 
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is alone known to ns, is of later date. The Arab occu- 
pation of Sind was but temporary, it was the precursor, 
not the oommencomont, of Musulmdn rule in India. On 
the retreat of the Arabs the government of the country 
reverted to native princes, and notwithstanding the suc- 
cesses of MahmM of Ghazni, the land remained practi- 
cally independent until its absorption into the Empire 
during the reign of Akbar in 1592 a.d. Priority of date 
and of subject thus give the right of precedence to the 
Historians of Sind, while the isolation of the country and 
the individuality of its history require tliat all relating 
to it should bo kept together. The “Early Arab Geo- 
graphers,” and “ The Historians of Sind,” have therefore 
boon taken first in order, and they are comprised in the 
present volume. 

So far as this volume is concomed. Sir H. Elliot’s plan 
has boon followed, and the special histories of Sind form 
a distinct book, but for the main portion of the work his 
plan wiU bo changed. In olassifying his materials as 
“General Histories” and “Particular Histories,” SirH. 
Elliot adopted tho example sot by previous eompilors 
of catalogues and other bibliographical works, but ho 
sometimes found it convenient to depart from this divi- 
sion. Thus the Edmilu-t Tawdrikh of Ibn Asfr and the 
Nizdmu-t Tawdrikh of Baizdwi, are general histoiii^, 
but they are classed among the particular historic, be- 
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cause they ■were ■written shortly after the fall of the 
Ghaznivides, and their notices of India are confined 
almost exclusively to that dynasty. 

The great ohjection to this arrangement in an his- 
torical work is that it separates, more than necessary, 
materials relating to the same person and the same sub- 
ject. Thus the Tarikh-i Badalinf of ’Abdu-1 Kadir is 
particularly valuable for the details it gives of the reign 
and character of Akbar under whom the ■writer lived. 
But this is a general history, and so would be far 
removed from the Akbar-nama of Abfi-1 Fazl, which is 
a special history comprising only the reign of, Akbar. 
A simple chronological succession, irrespective of the 
general or special character of tho different works, seems 
with the single exception of the Sindian writers to bo 
the most convenient historical arrangement, and it will 
therefore be adopted in tho subsequent volumes. This 
plan -will not entirely obviate the objection above 
noticed, but it will tend greatly to its diminution. 

Upon examining tho mass of materials left by Sir II. 
Elliot tho bibliographical notices wore found for tho most 
part ■written or sketched out, but with many additional 
notes and references to be used in a final revision. Tho 
Extracts intondod to bo printed were, with some import- 
ant exceptions, translated ; and where translations had 
not boon prepared, tho passages required wore generally. 
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though not always, indicated. The translations are in 
many different hands. Some few are in Sir H. Elliot’s 
own handwriting, others wore made by different English 
officers, but the majority of them seem to have boon the 
work of mmsMs. "With the exception of those made by 
Sir H. Elliot himself, which will bo noted whenever they 
occur, I have compared the whole of them with the 
original texts and the errors which I have had to correct 
have boon innumerable and extensive. liui with all my 
care it is to bo feared that some misreadings may have 
escaped detection, for it is very difficult for a reviser 
to divest himself entirely of the colour givmi to ii text 
by the original translator. In some cases it would hav(! 
been easier to make entirely new translations, and many 
might have been made more readable ; but, according to 
Sir H. Elliot’s desire, “the versions arc inohigant, as, in 
order to show the nature of the original, they keep as 
close to it as possible; and no freedom has been in- 
dulged in with the object of improving the stylo, senti- 
ments, connection, or metaphors of the several passages 
which have boon quoted:” the wide difference in the 
tastes of Europeans and Orientals has, however, induced 
.mo to frequently substitute plain language for the turgid 
metaphors and allusions of the texts. 

The notes and remarks of the Editor are enclosed in 
brackets [], but the Introductory chapter on the Arab 
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Geographers must be looked upon as being in the main 
bis -work. Where any of Sir H. Elliot’s old materials 
hare been used and throughout in the notes, the dis- 
tinctive mark of the brackets has been maintained. 

The reference made by Sir H. Elliot to the vorks of 
other authors are very numerous, especially in the 
articles ■which appeared in his printed volume. Some of 
these references have been checked, and the passages 
referred to have been found to be of very little im- 
portance. They would seem to have been made for 
the author’s rather than for general use, but still it is 
difficult to determine beforehand what particular part of 
an article may attract attention or excite opposition. I 
have worked under the great disadvantage of living in 
the country, far away from public libraries, and have 
been confined in great measure to the limited resources 
of my own library. It has thus been impracticable for 
mo to verify many of those references or to judge of their 
value. I have therefore deemed it more expedient to 
insert the whole than to omit any which might even- 
tually prove serviceable. 

With the advertisements publidied before the work 
came into my hands, there was put forth a scheme of . 
spelling to be observed in the reprint of Sir H. Elliot’s 
Glossary and m this work, by which Sanskritio and 
Semitic words were to be made distinguishable by dia- 
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critical marks attaelied to the Roman equivalent letters. 
Admitting the ingenuity of the scheme, I nevertheless 
declined to adopt it, and so a determination was come to, 
that the long vowels only should bo marked. It seemed 
to mo that this system of spelling, while it would have 
reqtiired a groat deal of minute attention on the part of 
the Editor and Printer, would practically have been un- 
heeded by the general read<;r, and useless to the, sfjholar. 
In doubtful eases, the atllliuthm of a word without proofs 
or KHisons, would have boon valueless; but m«jre than all 
this, tbo many Tuninian wonls must have appeared 
with a f^iinskritic or Semitic label upon them. Either 
too much or too littbs wjts nttenipfed, and even if the 
desigti could be c(»mplef<dy ac-complisbed, a pbilological 
work like tiie (tlossary would bo u imnt fitting v<dnclo 
for its infro<bmtion than a book lik<j the present. 

To slittrten the work as much us possible it luw been 
detcrmiiu'il to omit tlm Extracts of the original texts, 
but even then, it will bo iinpossibU? to inedude tlus whede 
of tbo materials in tho three volutm^s advert iwul. 

I have thwmghout been anxious never to exe<‘od my 
powers tts Editor, but to place myself us far as pjissiblo in 
Sir IT, ElIioEs plaee. 1 have not attempted to controvert 
his opinions, or to jidvanee theories of my own, but 
palpable errors have boon correoted, and many altera- 
tions and additional notes have boon introduced, which 
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have been rendered necessary by the advance of know- 
ledge. With the unrevised matter, I have used greater 
freedom, but it has been my constant flim to complete 
the work in a manner that its designer might have 
approved. 

It only remains for me to express my obligations to 
Mr. E. Thomas for many valuable hints and suggestions. 
I am also indebted to General Cunningham for several 
important notes, which I have been careful to acknow- 
ledge in hcOj and for placing at my disposal his valuable 
Archaeological Eeports, which are too little known in 
Europe, and some extracts of which appear in the 
Appendix. 
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A JEW months sinoo, tho Oominlcr of this Ontalojifno was engaged 
in a oorroBpoudenoe with tho Principal of tho College at Delhi on 
• tho subject of lithographing an uniform edition of the Native Ifis- 
torians of India. On referring tlio matter to his Honour tho Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, North 'Westom Provinc(!R, it was replied that tho 
Education Funds at tho disposal of the Govomineni wens not snfli- 
ciont to warrant tho outlay of so largo a sum as tho sehomo required, 
and without which it would have boon inipessiblo to complete so 
expensive an undertaking. At the siuno thins it was inlinuitfsd, that, 
as few people wore acquainted witli tho particular works which 
should bo Holoctod to fonn such a series, it would bo very desirable 
that an Index of them slusuld bo drawn up, in order that the manu- 
scripts miglit bo Hougbt for, and deposited iu ono of our Oelloge 
Librarios, to bo printed or lithograplied horoniter, should circum- 
stunoos render it expedient, and should the pnhlic taste, at present 
lamentably indifferent, show any inclination for greater familiarity 
wMi tho true sources of tho Mulmmmadaa Ilistoiy of India. 

TIio author willingly undertook this task, as it did not appoor ono 
of much difficulty j hut in ondoavouriug to acconqdish it, the mere 
Nominal Index which ho was invited to compile, has insensibly 
expanded into several volumes ; for, onoouragod not only by finding 
that no work had over boon written specially on this matter, but also 
by receiving 'from many distinguished Orientalists, botli European 
and Native, their confessions of entire ignorance on tho subject of 
his enquiries, ho was persuaded that it would bo useM to append, 
as far as his knowledge would permit, a few notes to each history 
as it came under consideration, illustrative of the matter it oompre- 
honds, tho style, position, and prejudices of the several authors, and 
tho merits or defioiendes of their execution. 

Brief exixaots&om the several works have been given In the 
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foTirtti volume, in order to show the style of each author. Some of 
these have been translated in the three first volumes ; of some, 
where the text is of no interest, the translation has been omitted ; 
but in most instances, the English translations exceed the Persian 
text. As the translation and the printing of the Persian text occurred 
at different periods, the translation will be found occasionally to 
vary from the text, having been executed probably from a different 
manuscript, and the preferable reading taken for the fourth volume. 
The versions are inelegant, as, in order to show the nature of the 
original, they keep as close to it as possible ; and no freedom has 
been indulged in with the object of improving the style, sentiments, 
connexion, or metaphors of the several passages which have been 
quoted. 

The author has been veiy particular in noticing every translaiion 
known to him, in order that students, into whoso hands this Index 
may fall, may be saved the useless trouble, which ho in his igmmuuso 
has more than once entailed upon himself, of undoitaking a transla- 
tion which had already been executed by others. 

Ho had hoped to be able to append an account of the historians of 
the independent Muhammadan monarchies, such as of (i!u55cmt, 
Bengal, Kashmir, and others ; but the work, as it is, lias already 
extended to a length beyond what cither its name of tlio interest of 
the subject warrants, and sufficient information is given rospcotirjg 
their annals in many of the General Histories. For tlio sanio reaBOn 
he must forego an intended notice of the various collections of private 
letters relating to the history of India, and the matters which chi(‘ily 
interested the generation of the writers. 

The historians of the Delhi Emperors have been noticed down ti; 
a period when new actors appear upon the stage; when a moi’o 
stirring and eventful era of India’s History commences ; and when 
the full light of European truth and discernment begins to sIkmI it-s 
beams upon the obscurity of the past, and to relievo us from the 
necessity of appealing to the Native Chroniclers of tho time, who 
are, for the most part, dull, prejudiced, ignorant, and sup(jrficia1. 

If it be doubted whether it is worth while to trouble ourHolves 
about collecting such works as are hero noticed, it is sunicioni U> 
reply that other countries have benofitod by similar labours — cxem- 
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pHfiod in the Scriptoros lierum Italicarum, the Auctores Teteres 
Historiic Ecclcsiasticio, the Monumenta Boica, the Beoueil des His- 
toriens des Gaalus, and a hundred other collections of the same kind 
— but no objection is urged against them on the ground that each 
chronicler, taken individually, is not of any conspicuous merit. They 
Q-ro universally considered as useful depositories of knowledge, from 
wliich the labour and diligence of succeeding scholars may extract 
materials for the oi'oction of a better and more solid structure. This 
country oiTors some peculiar facilities for such a collection, which it 
would bo vain to look for els(‘where ; since the number of available 
persons, HufTicicntly educated for the purpose of transcribing, col- 
lating, and indexing, is very largo, and they would bo conbrnt with 
a Kiuull remuneration. Anoilier urgent reason fur undertaking such 
n work in this country, is the incossaiit depredation wliich insects, 
moths, <hiHi, moisture, and vertuin aro coninutiing upon the small 
store of nianuscrijds whi(‘h is now extant. Every day is of import- 
unco in rescaling the r<‘.mnant frcmi still further damage, as was too 
painfully evidtuit a short lime ago, from a report prosc'ntcd to the 
Asiatic Hoeiiity (»(’ Ihuigal, respecting the injury %vbich has already 
bcou husiaim*<l by their culhiotioii. 

On tlui oi.lu‘,r hand, it must not be (MUicealcd, that in India, indo- 
pcruhuit of the want of standard liooks of reforiinee, great difli(‘,uliios 
besot the (m(pur<*r in this ])aih of iiicraiun', arising ohiofiy from one 
of tho didbcits in the national oharuoier, viz.: the inbaisi‘. d(»siro for 
j>aradc ami ostentation, wliiidi indu<*.os atiihors to (juotfj works they 
have never Si*cu, ami to lay (daim to an erudition wldeh tho limited 
extent of their km»wlcg<? <lo(»s not justify. I‘\)r instanots nut many 
years ago ih(‘r<i was puhlislaid at Agra a uscjful set of chronological 
tables of tho Mughal dynasty, said to bo foumlod on tho authority of 
several exfjelleut works namiid by the, author. Having been long 
in search of many of thesij works, I reque^stod from tho author a 
more })articular a<!<Muiut of t.h<‘m. Jle npliial that soi mi had been 
onco in his possitssion ami had Ixam given away ; some ho had 
borrowed; and Home, were lost or mislaid ; but tlai partitas to whom 
ho had given, and from whom he had burrowed, denied all kuow- 
lodgo of tho works, ox uv(m of their tiih‘B. ImleiMl, most of thorn 
contained nothing on the subject which tlioy were intended to 
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illustrate, and they were CTidently mentioned by the author for the 
mere object of acquiring credit for the accuracy and extent of his 
researches. 

Again, a native gentleman furnished a catalogue of the manu- 
scripts said to compose the historical collection of his Highness the 
Nizam ; but on close examination I found that, from beginning to 
end, it was a complete fabrication, the names of the works being 
taken from the prefaces of standard histories, in which it is usual to 
quote tho authorities, — the very identical sequence of names, and 
even tho cixors of the originals, being implicitly followed. 

Ag«ainst these impudent and interested frauds we must conse- 
quently bo on our guard, not less than against tho blunders arising 
from negligence and ignorance ; the misquoting of titles, dates, an<I 
names ; tho ascriptions to wrong authors ; tho absence of beginnings 
and endings ; the arbitrary substitution of now. ones to complete a 
mutilated manuscript ; the mistakes of copyists ; tho exercise of 
ingenuity in their ooiTCotions, and of fancy in tlicir additions ; all 
those, added to tho ordinaiy sources of error attributable to the well- 
known difficulty of deciphering Oriental manuscripts, present many 
obslatdes suiEciont to damp even the ardour of an cnihusiast. Be- 
sides which, we have to lament the entire absence of literary history 
and biography, which in India is devoted only to saints and poets. 
Wiicre fairy talcs and fictions are included under the general name 
of history wo cannot expect to learn much respecting the character, 
pursuits, motives, and actions of historians, unless they are pleased 
to reveal them to us themselves, and to entrust us with their familiar 
confidences; or unless they happen to have enacted a conspicuous 
part in tho scones which they describe. Even in Europe this defi- 
ciency has been complained of; how much more, then, is it likely 
to bo a subject of regret, where despotism is triumphant ; whore ilui 
active elements of life are few; and where individual character, 
trammeled by so many restraining influences, has no opportunity 
of development. 

It must ho understood, then, that this Index has not hoon con- 
structed on account of any intrinsic value in tho histories ihoTnselv<jH. 
Tnd(icd, it is almost a misnomer to style them liistoiios. They can 
scarcely claim to rank higher than Annals. ‘‘Era! enim historia 
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niliil aliud, nisi annalium confeotio. ^ ^ ^ ^ Hanc similitudinem 
soribendi multi sccuti sunt, qui, sine ullis oraamentis, monimenta 
solum temporum, hominum, locomm, gestarumque rerum relique- 
o o o exornatorcs rerum, sed tantummodo narratores 

fuerunt.” ^ They comprise, for the most part nothing hut a mere 
diy narration of events, conducted with reference to chronological 
sequence, never grouped philosophically according to their relations. 
Without speculation on causes or effects ; without a reflection or 
suggestion which is not of the most puerile and contemptible kind ; 
and without any observations calculated to interrupt the monotony 
of successive conspiracies, revolts, intrigues, murders, and fratricides, 
so common in Asiatic monarchies, and to which India unhappily 
forms no exception. If wo are somewhat relieved from the contem- 
plation of such scones when wo come to the accounts of the earlier 
Moghal Emperors, we have what is little more inviting in the records 
of the stately magnificence and ceremonious observances of the 
Court, and the titles, jewels, swords, drums, standards, elephants, 
and horses bestowed upon the dignitaries of the Empiie. 

If the artificinl doflnifion of Dionysius be correct, that '^History 
is Philosophy teaching by examjAes,” then there is no Native Indian 
Historian ; find ftnv have even jipproacliod to so high a standard. 
Of cxfwriplos, find very bfid onus, we have ample store, though even 
in tlium the radical truth is obscured by tlie hereditary, official, and 
sectarian proposHCSsions of the narrator ; but of philosophy, which 
deduces concluHions cfilculated to benefit us by the lessons and ex- 
porionco of the past, which adveris on tho springs and consequences 
of polit.ical toausact.ions, and offers sago counsel for tho future, we 
sefirch in vain for any sign or symptom. Of domestic history also 
wo have in our Indian Annalists absolutely nothing, and tho same 
may bo remarked of nearly all Muhammadan historians, except 
Ibn Khfilddn. By them society is never contemplated, either in its 
conventional usages or recognized privilogos 5 its constituent elements 
or mutual rohitions; in its established classes or popular institutions; 
in its private recesses or habitual intercourses. In notices of com- 
merce, agriculture, internal police, and local judicature, they are 
equally deficient. A fact, an anecdote, a speech, a remark, which 
' De OraU II. 12, 
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•^vould illustrate the conditiou of the commoii people, ox of any rank 
suliordinate to the highest, is considered too insignificant to be suf- 
iered to intrude upon a relation which concerns only grandees and 
ministers, ‘‘thrones and imperial powers.” 

ilenco it is that these works may be said to be deficient in some of 
1lie most essential requisites of History, for “ its great object,” says 
J)r. Arnold, is that which most nearly touches the inner life of 
civilized man, namely, the vicissitudes of institutions, social, political, 
and religious. This is the reXecorarov reko^ of historical enquiry.”* 
In Indian Histories there is little which enables us to penetrate 
below the glittering surface, and observe the practical operation 
t)f a despotic (’Jovornniont and rigorous and sanguinary laws, and 
t.bo efietit upon the gi'oai body of the nation of these injraious in- 
11 lujuces and agencies. 

II*, how<‘ver, we turn our eyes to the present Muhammadan king- 
doms ol* India, and examine the character of tbo princes, and tbo 
fumdiliiuj of llio people su])joct to their sway, wo may fairly draw a 
paralld het.w(ien ancient and modem times, under circumstances and 
n^iatioiis n(‘arly similar. Wo behold kings, oven of our own creation, 
sank in sieth and debauchery, and emulating the vices of a Caligula 
or a Ct>mmodus. Under such rulers, wo cannot wonder that the 
fountains of justice are cornqdcd; that the state revenues ai-e nev<}r 
eoileef.(‘d without violence and outrage; that villages are burnt, and 
their inhablbuitB mutilated or sold into slavery; that the ofiicials, so 
far from airording protection, wro tliomsolvos the chief robbers and 
usurpers ; that parasites and eunuchs revel in the spoil of plundered 
proviiicijs; and that the poor find no redress against the o])pressor*s 
wrong ami proud mau*s contumely. When we witness thoso scenes 
our own eyes, whore the supremacy of the British Govorn- 
meiii, l.he }>t*nofit of its cxanqdo, and the dread of its intorfercnco, 
might be ex})ecied to o])erato as a check upon the progi’css of nus- 
rul<}, <}an wo f)c surprised that former painoes, when free from such 
res train is, should have studied even loss to preserve the ptK)plo (toxti- 
mitted to ilicir charge, in wealth, poaco, and prosperity? Had 
the aiiiliors whom wo are compelled to consult, pourtrayed their 
Oa‘.Hars with tho fidelity of Suetonius, instead of the more congenial 
^ Icclum on p. 123. 
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sycophancy of Paterculus, we should not, as now, have to extort 
from unwilling witnesses, testimony to the truth of these assertions. 
From them, nevertheless, we can gather, that the common people 
must have been plunged into the lowest depths of wretchedness and 
despondency. The few glimpses we have, even among the short 
Extracts in this single volume, of Hindus slain for disputing with 
Muhammadans, of general prohibitions against processions, worship, 
and ablutions, and of other intolerant measures, of idols mutilated, 
of temples razed, of forcible conversions and marriages, of proscrip- 
tions and confiscations, of murders and massacres, and of the sen- 
suality and drunkenness of the tyrants who enjoined them, show us 
that this picture is not overcharged, and it is much to be regretted 
that we are left to draw it for ourselves from out the mass of 
ordinary occurrences, recorded by writers who seem to sympathize 
with no virtues, and to abhor no vices. Other nations exhibit the 
same atrocities, but they are at least spoken of, by some, with indigna- 
tion and disgust. Whenever, therefore, in the course of this Index, 
a work is characterized as excellent, admirable, or valuable, it must 
be remembered that these terms are used relatively to the narrative 
only; and it is but reasonable to expect that the force of these 
epithets will be qualified by constant advertence to the deficiencies 
just commented on. 

These deficiencies are more to he lamented, where, as sometimes 
happens, a Hindu is the author. From one of that nation we might 
have expected to have learnt what were the feelings, hopes, faiths, 
fears, and yearnings, of his subject race ; but, unfortunately, he rarely 
writes unless according to order or dictation, and every phrase is 
studiously and servilely turned to flatter the vanity of an imperious 
Muhammadan patron. There is notliing to betray his religion or his 
nation, except, perhaps, a certain stiffness and affectation of style, 
which show how ill the foreign garb befits him. With him, a 
Hindu is an infidel,” and a Muhammadan “ one of the true faith,’ 
and of the holy saints of the calendar, he writes with all the fervom* 
of a bigot. With him, when Hindus are killed, “their souls are des- 
patched to hell,” and when a Muhammadan suffers the same fate, 
“ he drinks the cup of martyrdom.” He is so far wedded to the set 
phrases and inflated language of his conquerors, that he speaks of 
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the light of Islam shedding its refulgence on the world,” of the 
blessed Muharram,” and of “the illustrious Book.” He usually 
opens with a “Bismillah,” and the ordinary profession of faith in 
the unity of the Godhead, followed by laudations of the holy 
jprophet, his disciples and descendants, and indulges in all the most 
devout and orthodox attestations of Muhammadans. One of the 
Hindii authors hero noticed, speaks of standing in his old age, “ at 
the head of his bier and on the brink of his grave,” though he must 
have been fully aware that, before long, his remains would be burnt, 
and his ashes oast into the Ganges. Even at a later period, when no 
longer “ Tiberii ac Neronis res ob metum falsse,”^ there is not one of 
this slavish crew who treats the history of his native country sub- 
jectively, or presents us with the thoughts, emotions, and raptures 
which a long oppressed race might be supposed to give vent to, 
when freed from the tyranny of its former masters, and allowed to 
(Express itself in the natural language of the heart, without constraint 
and without adulation. 

But, though the intrinsic value of those works may be small, 
they will still yield much that is worth observation to any one who 
wiU attentively examine them. They will servo to dispel the mists 
of ignorance by which the knowledge of India is too much obscured, 
and show that the history of the Muhammadan period remains yet 
to be written. They will make our native subjects more sensible 
of the immense advantages accruing to them under the mildness and 
and equity of our rule. If instruction were sought for from them, 
we should be spared the rash declarations respecting Muhammadan 
India, which are frequently made by persons not otherwise ignorant. 
Characters now renowned only for the splendour of their achieve- 
ments, and a succession of victories, would, when we withdraw the 
veil of flattery, and divest them of rhetorical flourishes, be set forth 
in a tmer light, and probably be held up to the execration of man- 
kind. Wo should no longer hear bombastic Babus, enjoying under 
our Government the highest degree of personal liboiiy, and many 
more political privileges than were ever conceded to a conquered 
nation, rant about patriotism, and the degradation of their present 
position. If they would dive into any of the volumes mentioned 
1 Tacitus, Anml.f 1, 1. 
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herein, it would take these young Brutuses and Phocions a very 
short time to learn, that in the days of that dark period for whose 
return they sigh, even the hare utterance of their ridiculous fantasies 
would have been attended, not with silence and contempt, but 
with the severer discipline of molten lead or empalement. We 
should be compelled to listen no more to the clamours against 
resumption of rent-free tenures, when almost every page will show 
that there was no tenure, whatever its designation, which was not 
open to resumption in the theory of the law, and which was not 
repeatedly resumed in practice. Should any ambitious functionary 
entertain the desire of emulating the exceedingly magnifioal ” 
structures of his Moghal predecessors,^ it will check his aspirations 
to learn, that beyond palaces and porticos, temples, and tombs, there 
is little worthy of emulation. He will find that, if we omit only three 
names in the long line of Dehli Emperors, the comfort and happi- 
ness of the people were never contemplated by them ; and with the 
exception of a few sarais® and bridges, — and these only on roads tra- 
versed by the imperial camps — ^he will see nothing in which purely 
selfish considerations did not prevail. The extreme beauty and ele- 
gance of many of their structures it is not attempted to deny ; but 
personal vanity was the main cause of their erection, and with the 
small exception noted above, there is not one which subserves any 
purpose of general utility. His romantic sentiments may have been 
excited by the glowing imagery of Lalla Eookh, and he may have 

1 This was the grandiloquent declaration of a late Governor-General [Lord EUen- 
horough] at a farewell banquet given to him hy the Court of Directors. But when 
his head became turned by the laurels which the victories of others placed upon his 
brow, these professions were forgotten ; and the only monument remaining of his 
peaceful aspirations, is a tank under the palace walls of Dehli, which, as it remains 
empty during one part of the year, and exhales noxious vapours during the other, has 
been voted a nuisance by the inhabitants of the imperial city, who have actually pe- 
titioned that it may be filled up again. 

® The present dilapidation of these buildings is sometimes adduced as a proof of 
our indifference to the comforts of the people. It is not considered, that where they 
do exist in good repair, they are hut little used, and that the present system of 
Government no longer renders it necessary that travellers should seek protection 
within fortified enclosures. If they are to he considered proofs of the solicitude of 
former monarchs for their subjects* welfare, they are also standing memorials of the 
weakness and inefficiency of their adminktration. Add to which, that many of the 
extant sarfiis were the offspring, not of imperial, hut of private liberality. 
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indulged timself with visions of Jahangir’s broad highway from one 
distant capital to the other, shaded throughout the whole length by 
stately avenues of trees, and accommodated at short distance with 
sardis and tanks ; but the scale of that Emperor’s munificence will 
probably be reduced in his eyes, when he sees it written, that the 
same work had already been in great measure accomplished by 
Sher Shah, and that the same merit is also ascribed to a still earlier 
predecessor; nor will it be an unreasonable reflection, when he 
finds, except a ruined milestone here and there, no vestige extant of 
this magnificent highway, and this delectable alley of trees,” that, 
after all, that can have been no very stupendous work, which the 
resources of three successive Emperors have failed to render a more 
enduring monument.^ When he reads of the canals of Firoz Shah 
and ’All Mardan Khan intersecting the country, he will find on 
further examination, that even if the former was ever open, it was 
used only for the palace and hunting park of that monarch; but 
when he ascertains that no mention is made of it by any of the 
historians of Timur, who are very minute in their topogi’aphical de- 
tails, and that Babar exclaims in his Memoirs, that in none of the 
Hindustani Provinces are there any canals (and both these con- 
querors must have passed over these canals, had they been flow- 
ing in their time), he may, perhaps, be disposed to doubt if anything 
was proceeded with beyond the mere excavation. With respect to 
’All Mardan Khan, his merits will be less extolled, when it is learnt 
that his canals were made, not with any view to benefit the public, 
but for an ostentatious display of his profusion, in order that the 
hoards of his ill-gotten wealth might not bo appropriated by the 
monarch to whom he betrayed his trust. When ho reads that in 
some of the reigns of these kings, security of person and property 
was so great, that any traveller might go where ho listed, and that 
a bag of gold might be exposed on the highways, and no ono dare 
touch it,® he will learn to exercise a wise scepticism, on ascertaining 

^ 1 Coryat speaks of the avenue, “the most incomparable I ever behold/* — Xerr, 

IX, 421. ^ 

* It is worth wWle to read tlio comment of the wayfaring European on this pet 
phrase. Bernier, describing his situation when he arriTcd at the Court of Shajahfin 
speaks of “ le pen d’argent qui me rostoit de diversos rencontres do volours.”— 
des Estate du Gt and Mogol, p, 6. 
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that in one of the most vigorous reigns, in wMch internal tran- 
quillity was more than ever secured, a caravan was obliged to remain 
six weeks at Muttra, before the parties who accompanied it thought 
themselves strong enough to proceed to Dehli;^ that the walls of 
Agra were too weak too save the city from frequent attacks of 
marauders ; that Kanauj was a favourite beat for tiger-shooting, and 
wild elephants plentiful at Karra and Kalpi that the depopulation 
of towns and cities, which many declamatory writers have ascribed 
to our measures of policy, had ah’eady commenced before we entered 
on possession ; and that we found, to use the words of the Prophet, 
“ the country desolate, the cities burnt, when the sons of strangers 
came to build up the walls, and their kings to minister.” 

If we pay attention to more general considerations, and wish to 
compare the relative merits of European and Asiatic Monarchies, 
we shall find that a perusal of these books will convey many an 
useful lesson, calculated to foster in us a love and admiration of our 
country and its venerable institutions. 

When we see the withering effects of the tyranny and oapricious- 
ness of a despot, we shall learn to estimate more fully the value of 
a balanced constitution. When we see the miseries which are en- 
tailed on present and future generations by disputed claims to the 
crown, we shall more than ever value the principle of a regulated 
succession, subject to no challenge or controversy. In no countiy 
have these miseries been greater than in India. In no country has 
the recurrence been more frequent, and the claimants more numer- 
ous. From the death of Akbar to the British conquest of Behli — a 
period of two hundred years — there has been only one undisputed 
succession to the throne of the Moghal Empire, and even that ex- 
ceptional instance arose from its not being worth a contest ; at that 
calamitous time, when the memory of the ravages committed by 
Kadir Shah was fresh in the minds of men, and the active hostility 
of the Abdali seemed to threaten a new visitation. Even now, as 
experience has shown, we should not be without claimants to the 
pageant throne, were it not disposed of at the sovereign will and 

1 Captain Coverte (1609-10) says that people, even on the high road fiom Surat 
tj' Agra, dared not travel, except in caravans of 400 or 500 men. — Churelnll^ viii. 

See JahAngir’s Autobiography, 117 ; Jmrn» As, Soe, Jan. 1850, p. 37. 

2 JSlphinstone's Eist , ii. 241. 
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pleasure of the British Government, expressed before the question 
can give rise to dispute, or encourage those hopes and expectations, 
which on each occasion sacrificed the lives of so many members of 
the Eoyal Family at the shrine of a vain and reckless ambition. 

It is this want of a fixed rule of' succession to the throne, 
which has contributed to maintain the kingdom in a constant 
ferment, and retard the progress of improvement. It was not 
that the reigning monarch’s choice of his successor was not pro- 
mulgated; but in a pure despotism, though the will of a living 
autocrat carries with it the force of law, the injunctions of a dead 
one avail little against the ^‘lang claymore” or the persuasive 
gloss” of a gallant or an intriguing competitor. The very law of 
primogeniture, which seems to carry with it the strongest sanctions 
is only more calculated to^excite and foment these disturbances, 
where regal descent is not avowedly based on that rule, and 
especially in a country where polygamy prevails; for the eldest 
prince is he who has been longest absent from the Court, whose 
sympathies have been earliest withdrawn from the influence of his 
own home, whose position in charge of an independent government 
inspires most alarm and mistrust in the reigning monarch, and 
whose iuterests are the first to be sacrificed, to please some young 
and favorite queen, ambitious of seeing the crown on the head of her 
own child. In such a state of society, the princes themselves are 
naturally brought up, always as rivals, sometimes as adventurers 
and robbers ; the chiefs espouse the cause of one or the other pre- 
tender, not for the maintenance of any principle or right, but with 
the prospect of early advantage or to gratify a personal predilection ; 
and probably end in themselves aspiring to be usurpers on their own 
account ; the people, thoroughly indifferent to the success of either 
candidate, await with anxiety the issue, which shall enable them to 
pursue for a short time the path of industry and peace, till it shall 
again be interrupted by new contests ; in short, all classes, interests, 
and institutions are more or less affected by the general want of 
stability, which is the necessary result of such unceasing turmoil 
and agitation. 

These considerations, and many more which will offer themselves 
to any diligent and careful peruser of the volumes here noticeS, will 
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serve to dissipate the gorgeous illusions which are commonly enter- 
tained regarding the dynasties which have passed, and show him 
that, notwithstanding a civil policy and an ungenial climate, which 
forbid our making this country a permanent home, and deriving 
personal gratification or profit jfrom its advancement, notwithstand- 
ing the many defects necessarily inherent in a system of foreign 
administration, in which language, colour, religion, customs, and 
laws preclude all natural sympathy between sovereign and subject, 
we have already, within the half-centuiy of our dominion, done 
more for the substantial benefit of the people, than our predecessors, 
in the country of their own adoption, were able to accomplish in more 
than ten times that peiiod and, drawing auguries from the past, he 
will derive hope for the future, that, inspired by the success which 
has hitherto attended our endeavours, we shall follow them up by 
continuous efforts to fulfil our high destiny as the rulers of India. 

1 I speak only with reference to my own Presidency, the Iforth-'W'estern Provinces. 
Bengal is said to be a quarter of a century behind it in every symptom of improve- 
ment, except mere English education. To the North-'Western Provinces, at least, 
cannot be applied the taunt, that we have done nothing, compared with the Mu- 
hammadan Emperors, with respect to roads, bridges, and canals. Even here, in the 
very seat of their supremacy, we have hundreds of good district roads where one 
never existed before, besides the 400 mUes of trunk-road, which is better than any 
mail-road of similar extent in Europe, and to which the Emperors never had anything 
in the remotest degree to he compared. The bridge of JaunpUr is the only one that 
can enter into competition with onr bridge over the Hindun, and would suffer 
greatly by the comparison, to say nothing of those over the Ida, the Khanaut, 
and the Khli-nadi. In canals we have been fifty times more effective. In- 
stead of wasting our supply of water on the fiivolities of fountains, we have fertilized 
whole provinces, which had been barren from time immemorial, and this even on the 
lines of which much was marked out by themselves, leaving out of consideration the 
magnificent works in progress in the Dofib and Eohilkhand. The scientific survey 
alone of the iSTorth-Westem Provinces is sufficient to proclaim onr superiority ; m 
which every field throughout au area of 52,000 square miles is mapped, and every 
man's possession recorded. It altogether eclipses the boasted measurement of Akbar, 
and is as magnificent a monument of civilizatioii as any country in the world can pro - 
duce. Fmally, be it remembered that six centuries more have to elapse before any 
thing like a comparison can be fairly instituted. It is to he hoped we shall not bo 
idle during that long period. 
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Henbx Miees Elliot was one of fifteen children of the late 
John Elliot, Esq., of Pimlico Lodge, Westminster, and third son of 
that gentleman. He was horn in the year 1808. Winchester was 
chosen as the place of his education, and he entered the venerable 
College of William of Wykeham at the age of ten years. He re- 
mained at Winchester eight years, and, ere he left, was one of the 
senior proefects. During his residence there he devoted himseK 
assiduously to the studies of the institution, and shared in its dis- 
tinctions, having gained both the silver medals for speaking. 
Eight years passed at Winchester prepared him worthily for ad- 
mission into that further temple of learning, which may be regarded, 
in fact, as an outlying portion of the Wykhamist establishment, New 
College, Orford. It happened that at the very time, when his future 
destination was to be determined an opportunity presented itself, which 
was then of rare occurrence. Erom a deficiency of civil servants, con- 
sequent upon the consolidation of the British power in India, it became 
necessary to seek reinforcements, not alone from Haileybury, which 
was designed merely to supply a fixed contingent, but from new 
recruiting fields, whence volunteers might be obtained whose varied 
acquirements might compete with the special training advocated at 
the East India College : under the pressure of necessity such an excep- 
tional measure was sanctioned by Parliament. Mr. Elliot, having been 
nominated as a candidate by Campbell Marjoribanks, was the first of 
the since celebrated list of Competition Wallahs to pass an examina- 
tion for a civil appointment direct to India. The exhibition of classical 
and mathematical knowledge might have been anticipated, but al- 
though a year had not elapsed since he left Winchester, where he 
had no opportunity for pursuing such studies, his proficiency in the 
Oriental languages proved so remarkable, that the examiners at 
the India House placed him alone in an honorary class. He had 
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thus the good fortune to arrive in Calcutta with a reputation that 
his future career tended not only to maintain, hut to exalt. After 
emerging from his noviciate as a writer (the term by which the 
younger civilians were then distinguished), he was appointed 
assistant to the magistrate, and collector of Bareilly, and succes- 
sively assistant to the political agent and commissioner at Delhi, 
assistant to the collector and magistrate of Mooradahad, Secretary to 
the Sudder Board of Eevenue for the North West Provinces, and 
in 184:7 he became Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Poreign Department. While holding this office he accompanied the 
Governor-General, Lord Hardinge, to the Punjab, upon the re- 
sources of which he drew up a most elaborate and exhaustive 
memoir. Later in point of time, Sir Henry Elliot filled the same 
important post during the more effective portion of Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration. His distinguished services were freely recognized 
by the Crown as well as by the Company. He received from 
the former the honour of a K.C.B.-ship; his reward from the 
latter was hoped for by the well-wishers of India, in the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the North West Proviuces, or the higher office 
of the Government of Madras. Sir Henry died at the early age of 
forty-five, while seeking to restore his broken health in the equable 
climate of the Cape of Good Hope. 

In 1846 Sir Henry Elliot printed the first volume of his Sup- 
plement to the Glossary of Indian Terms.’ ^ The Glossary itseK 
was a pretentious work then meditated, and for which great pre- 
paration had been made by the various local governments, as it was 
intended to comprise the whole series of Indian terms in official use 
throughout the country, and if, in Professor Wilson’s hands, it fell 
short of public expectation, this was less the fault of the Editor, 
than of the imperfection of the materials supplied to him ; while Sir 
H. Elliot’s “ Glossary,” on the other hand, received too humble a 
title, aiming, as it did, at far higher and more important branches of 
research, — the history and ethnic ajffinities of the hereditary tribes, 
with whom he, an isolated Englishman, had lived so long, in intimate 
official association, settling in detail the state demand upon each 
member of the Patriarchal Yillage Commumties of North-Western 
India. 

In 1849, Sir Henry Elliot published the first volume of his 
‘‘Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Mohammedan India,” of 
which the present publication is the more mature extension. 



ADDENDA ET COEEIGENDA. 


Page 33, in line 11, for “ Khurd,sdn,^’ read “ Sind and Khurdsdn,” and in 
line 13, insert Vol. xxi.” 

Page 129, line 11, for “ sixty,” read “ seventy.” 

,, 158, „ 3, after Balhdr,” insert ^‘on the land of Banizi.” 

„ 214^ „ 20, add, “This translation has been published as No. xii. 

New Series, Selections of the Records of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, 1855.” 

„ 225, „ 20, omit “the.” 

„ 508, add as a note to the article on the Jats, “ See Masson’s Journey 
to Kelat, pp. 351-3 ; also Zeitschrift f. d. Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, Vol. Ill, p. 209.” 
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I. 

SALSILATU-T TAWAEtEH 

OF THE 

MERCHANT SULAIMAN, 

WITH ADDITIONS BY 

ABir ZAIDU-L HASAN, OF SI'EAF. 


The earliest iiiforination which Europe derived from the 
writings of the Arabs upon India and the lands adjacent, was 
that wliich the Abbe Renaudot published, in the year 1718, 
under tlie title Anciennes Relations des hides et de la Chine 
de deux myageurs Mahometans qui y allerent dans le ix^ sihcle 
de noire dre^ By a cui’ious coincidence the work so translated 
happened to bo the earliest work extant of the Arab geographers 
relating to India. So noyel and unexpected was the light thus 
thrown upon the farther East, that the translator was accused of 
all sorts of literary crimes. Some asserted his inaccuracy, and 
pointed out the discrepancies between the statements of his work 
and the accounts of the Jesuit missionaries in China. He had 
given no j)rccise account of his manuscrijots, hence some did not 
hesitate to accuse him of downright forgery. Time lias shown 
the emptiness of most of these charges. From error he certainly 
was not exempt, but his faults and mistakes were those of a man 
who had to deal with a difficult subject, one which, even a century 
later, long deterred M. Reinaud from grappling with it. 
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The MS, from which Eenaudot made his translation was found 
by him in the library formed by the minister Colbert. This col- 
lection descended to the Comte de Seignelay ; and subsequently 
merged into the Bibliotheqiie Royale. Here in 1764 the cele- 
brated scholar Deguignes found the MS., and wrote more than 
one article upon it.^ 

In the year J811 M. Langles printed the text, and pro- 
mised a translation; but he had made no progress with the 
latter at the time of his death in 1824. The text so printed 
remained in the stores of the Imprimerie Royale until the year 
1844, when M. Reinaud published it with a translation and 
notes, prefacing the whole with a Preliminary Discourse on the 
early Geography of the East, fiill of valuable information and 
criticism. The following observations upon the work are con- 
densed from M. Reinaud’’s ; tlie translation is also taken from 
his.2 

The title which Renaudot gave to his book is not quite 
accurate. He speaks of two travellers, while there "was only one 
who wrote an account of his own travels. The basis of the work 
and that which bears in the text the title of Book I, is the 
account written by a merchant named Sulaiman, who embarked 
on the Persian Gulf, and made several voyages to India and 
China. This bears the date 237 a.h. (851 a.d.). The second 
part of the work was written by Abu Zaidu-1 Hasan, of Siraf, a 
connoisseur, who, although he never travelled in India and China, 
as he himself expressly states, made it his business to modify and 
complete the work of Sulaiman, by reading, and by questioning 
travellers to those countries. Mas'udi met this Abu Zaid at 
Basra, in SOS a.h. (916 a.d.), and acknowledges to have 
derived information from him, some of wdiich he reproduced in 

1 Jour, des Sav., HoTembro, 1764. Notices et Extraits des MSS., Tome i. See 
also Mem. do I’Acad. des Inscriptions, Tome xxxTii, ; Jour. Asiatique, iv seric, 
T. Yih., 161 , Asiatic Journal, rol. xxxiii., p. 234. 

2 Relatious des Voyages faites par les Arabes et les Persans dans I’Inde et a la 
Cbinc.” 2 Tom., 24mo., Paris, 1845. 
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his “ Meadows of Goldj*”^ as a comparison of the following- 
extracts will show. On the other hand, Abu Zaid was indebted 
to Mas'^ndi for some of his statements. He never mentions him 
by name, but refers to him as a ‘Hrustwoi-tliy person.’’ The two 
works have much in common, but Mas’udi is generally more 
detailed. Abu Zaid finishes his work with these words : Such 
is the most interesting matter that I have heard, among the many 
accounts to which maritime adventure has given birth. I have 
refrained from recording the false stories which sailors tell, and 
which the narrators themselves do not believe. A faithful account 
although short, is preferable to all. It is God who guides us in 
the right way.” 


BXTEAOTS. 

Observations on the Countries of India and Chinas and their Sovereigns. 

The inhabitants of India and China agree that there are four great 
or principal kings in the world. They place the king of the Arabs 
(Khalif of Baghdad) at the head of these, for it is admitted without 
dispute that he is the greatest of kings. First in wealth, and in the 
splendour of his Court ; but above all, as chief of that sublime reli- 
gion which nothing excels. The king of China reckons himself next 
after the king of the Arabs. After him comes the king of the 
Greeks,® and lastly the Balhar% prince of the men who have their 
ears pierced. 

The Balhara® is the most eminent of the princes of India, and the 
Indians acknowledge his superiority. Eveiy prince in India is 
master in his own state, but all pay homage to the supremacy of the 
Balhara. The representatives sent by the Balhara to other princes 
are received with most profotmd respect in order to show liim 
honour. He gives regular pay to his troops, as the practice is among 
the Arabs. He has many horses and elephants, and immense wealth. 
The coins which pass in his country are the Tatariya dirhams,^ each 

^ [See Reinand’s Mem. siir ITnde, p. 19, and Aboulileda, I., Hii.] 

2 [Rdm.] ® [See note A in Appendix.] 

^ [These dirhams are mentioned by almost all these early Trriteis. Idrisi says tl’cy 
irore in use at Mansiira, and also current in the Malay Archipelago (Jaubeit, p. 8a 
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of wliich weiglis a dirliam and a lialf of the coinage of tho king. 
They are dated from the year in which the dynasty acquired the 
throne. They do not, like the Arabs, use tho Hijra of the prophet, 
but date their eras from the beginning of their kings’ reigns ; and 
their kings live long, frequently reigning for fifty years. The inhabi- 
tants of the Balhara’s countiy say that if their kings reign and live 
for a long time, it is solely in consequence of the lavom: shown to 
the Arabs. In fiict, among all the kings there is no one to be found 
who is so partial to the Arabs as the Balhara; and his subjects follow 
his example. 

BaUiara is the title borne by all the kings of this dynasty. It is 
similar to the Cosroes (of the Persians), and is not a proper name. 
Tho kingdom of the Balhara commences on the sea side, at the coun- 
try of Komkam [Konkan], on the tongue of land which stretches to 
China. Tlie Balhara has around Mm several kings with whom he is 
at war, but whom ho greatly excels. Among them is the king 
of Jurz.^ TMs king maintains numerous forces, and no other Indian 
prince has so fine a cavalry. He is unfriendly to the Arabs, still he 
acknowledges that the king of the Aivibs is the greatest of kings. 
xAnong the piinces of India there is no greater foe of the Muhamma- 
dan faith than he. His territories form a tongue of land. He has 
great riches, and his camels and horses are numerous. Exchanges 
are carried on in Ms states ■with silver (and gold) in dust, and there 
are said to be mines (of these metals) in the coimtry. There is no 
country in India more safe from robbers. 

By the side of this kingdom lies that of Tafak, which is but a 


and 162). Beinaud suggests that the teimis intended to repicscnt “stature,** and 
that the coins were tetradrachmas. (Mom snr I’liide, p. 235 ; Bel. des Yoy., ii., 16 ; 
Thomas’s Pnnsep, i , 86.) In the Pans edition of Mas’Udi they aie called T&hi- 
iiya,” and Prof. Cowell states that the same word is used in the Oxford MS. of Jbn 
Khurdidba. This reading gives weight to a suggestion made by Mr. Thomas, that 
these diihams were coins of the Tahirides, who were reigning in Khurasan, and 
exercised authoxity over Sistan in the time of our author Sulaim^n.] 

^ [This agrees with Ibn Khurdddba and Idrisi, but diffeis fiom Ibn Haukal ; see 
post ] 

Ibn Khuid^dba concurs in this reading, hut Mas’ddi has ‘^Juzr,” a near 
appioacli to “ Guzorat.” Boinand suggests Kanauj as the seat of this monarchy (Bel. 
des Yoy , xcv.), but Mas’udi places the Bauura or Bodha there at the same period. 
The question is discussed in note A in Appendix.] 
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small state. The women are white, and the most beautiful in 
India. The king lives at peace with his neighbours, because his 
soldiers are so few. He esteems the Arabs as highly as the Balhara 
does. 

These three states border on a kingdom called Euhmi,^ which is 
at war with that of Jurz. The king is not held in very high estima- 
tion. He is at war with the Balhara as he is with the king of Jurz. 
His troops are more numerous than those of the Balhara, the king of 
Jurz, or the king of Tafak. It is said that when he goes out to battle 
he is followed by about 50,000 elephants. He takes the field only 
in winter, because elephants cannot endure thirst, and can only go 
out in the cold season. It is stated that there are from ten to fifteen 
thousand men in his army who are employed in fulling and w^ashing 
cloths. There is a stuff made in his country which is not to bo found 
elsewhere ; so fine and delicate is this material that a dress made of 
it may be passed through a signet-ring. It is made of cotton, and we 
have seen a piece of it. Trade is carried on by means of kauris, 
which are the current money of the countiy. They have gold and 
silver in the country, aloes, and the stuff called samara, of which 
madahs are made. The striped hiisMn or harladdan is found in this 
country. It is an animal which has a single horn in the middle of 
its forehead, and in this horn there is a figure like unto that of 
a man.® 

After this kingdom there is another situated in the interior of the 
countiy, away from the sea. It is caHed Hashbin. The people are 
white, and pierce their ears. They are handsome, and dwell in 
the wilds and mountains. 

Afterwards comes a sea, on the shores of which there is a kingdom 
called Kiranj.® Its king is poor and proud. He collects large 

o p 

^ position of these kingdoms is discussed in note A in Appendix.] 

2 [Mas’Adi gives these passages with a few verbal alterations. The translation 
of the Paris edition says, “ They export from this country the hair called Samara, 
from which fly-whisks are made, with handles of ivory and silver. Those arc held 
over the heads of princes when they give audience. It is in this country that the 
animal called an nisMn, ‘ the maxked/ or vulgarly larhaddan, is found. It has one 
horn in tho middle of its forehead.’* Ma^oudi, vol. i., 385.] 

3 [Mas’ddi writes “ Firanj,’* see jposi, page 25. Rcinaud says “ the coast of Coro- 
mandel perhaps it is the country of Kahnga on that coast.] 
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quantities of amber, and is equally well provided with, elephants’ 
teeth. They eat pepper green in this eountry because it is scarce. 

0 o 

When the king of Sarandib dies, his corpse is oanied on a low 
carriage very near the groimd, with the head so attached to the back 
of the vehicle that the occiput touches the ground, and the hair drags 
in the dust. A woman follows with a broom, who sweeps the dust 
on to the face of the corpse, and cries out, “ 0 men, behold ! This 
man yesterday was your king ; he reigned over you and you obeyed 
his orders. See now to what he is brought ; ho has bid farewell to 
the world, and the angel of death has canied off his soul. Do not 
allow yourselves to bo led astray by the pleasures of this life,” and 
such like words. The ceremony lasts for three days, aft(u* which the 
body is burnt with sandal, camphor and saffron, and the ashos scat- 
tered to the winds.^ All the Indians Imrn their dead. Sarandib is 
the last of the islands depondoirt on India. Sometimes wIkui iho 
corpse of a king is bmnt, his wives cast thomsedvos upon th<‘ ]>ilo 
and l)um with it ; but it is for tboiri to cLoose wlujthor they will do 
do so or not. 

In India there are persons who, in accordance with their profes- 
sion, wander in the woods and mountains, and rarely (joniimnueatti 
with the rest of mankind. Sometimes tliey have nothing to cat but 
herbs and the fruits of the forest, o o o gomo of tlioxn 

go about naked. Others stand naked with the face turned to the sun, 
having nothing on but a panther’s skin. In my travels I saw a man 
in the position I have described; sixteen years afterwards I returned 
to that country and found him in the same posture. What astonished 
me was that he was not melted by the heat of the sun. 

In all those kingdoms the nobility is considered to form but 
family. Power resides in it alone. Tlxe princes name their own 
successors. It is the same with Icamod men and physicians. Tliey 
form a distinct caste, and the profession never goes out of ihe^ 
caste. 

The princes of India do not recognise the supremacy of any one 

^ [Mas’adS and Idrfsl gave the samo account. TJio former says lio liad witnessed 
the ceremony himself. Idrisi refers tho custom to the kings of India. Matfoudi, 
Tome i,, 69. Idrfsi, jposl,] 



sovereign. Each one is his own master. Still tho Balhara has tlie 
title of “ king of kings.” 

The Chinese are men of pleasure ; but the Indians condemn plea- 
sure, and abstain from it. They do not take wine, nor do they take 
vinegar which is made of wine. This does not arise from religious 
scruples, but from their disdain of it. They say The prince who 
drinks wine is no true king.” The Indians are surrounded by ene- 
mies, who war against them, and they say ^^How can a man 'svho 
inebriates himself conduct the business of a kingdom ? ” 

The Indians sometimes go to war for conquest, but the occasions 
are rare. I have never seen the people of one country submit to the 
authority of another, except in the case of that country which comes 
next to tho country of pepper.^ When a king subdues a neighbor- 
ing state, he places over it a man belonging to the family of the 
fallen prince, who carries on the government in tho name of the 
conqueror. The inhabitants would not suffer it to be otherwise. 

The principles of the religion of China were derived from India. 
The Chinese say that the Indians brought buddhas into the country, 
and that they have been the real masters in matters of religion. In 
both countries they believe in the metempsychosis, but there are 
some differences upon matters of detail. 

The troops of the kings of India are numerous, but they do not 
receive pay. The king assembles them only in case of a religious 
war. They then come out, and maintain themselves without 
receiving anything from the king.® 

Book n. — The words of Ahu Zaidii-l Hasan, of Sirdf — ^I have 
carefully read this book, that is to say the first book, having resolved 
to examine it and to add to it such observations as I have gathered 
in the course of my reading about voyages and the kings of the mari- 
time countries, and their peculiarities, collecting all the information 
I could upon those matters about which the author has not spoken. 

^ ^ ^ 

Among the stories® which are current in the country (of Zabaj) 

i [Malabar.] 

3 [It has been previously remarked that the Balharh paid his troops.] 

3 [Mas’ddi relates this story ako. Ma<;oudi, Tome i., 62.] 
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about ancient times, there is one conceming a king of Kumar, ^ the 
country which produces the aloes called kumari. This country is 
not an island, but is situated (on the continent of India) on that side 
which faces the country of the Arabs. There is no kingdom which 
has a more dense population than Kumar. Here every one wnlks on 
foot. The inhabitants abstain from licentiousness, and from all 
sorts of wine. Nothing indecent is to be seen in this country. 
Kumar is in the direction of the kingdom of the Maharaja, of the 
island of ZAbaj. There is about ten days’ sailing between the two 
kingdoms, ^ but when the wind is light the journey 

takes as much as twenty days. It is said that in years gone by the 
country of Kumar came into the hands of a young prince of very 
hasty temper. This prince was one day seated in his palace, 
situated on the baijcs of a river, the water of which was sweet like 
thafc of the Tiguis of ’Irak. There was the distance of a day’s jour- 
ney between the palace and the sea. The wazfr was near the king, 
and the conversation turned upon the empii*o of the Maharaja, of its 
splendour, the number of its subjects, and of the islands subordinate 
to it. All at once the king said to the wazfr, I have taken a fancy 
into my head which I should much like to gTatify. 

I should like to see before me the head of the king of Zabaj in a 
dish.” These words passed from mouth to mouth, 

and so spread that they at lengih reached the ears of the Maharaja. 

"" That king ordered his wazfr to have a thousand ves- 
sels of medium size prejiared, with their engines of war, and to put 
on board of each vessel as many arms and soldiers as it could carry. 

r. c? "When the preparations were ended, and everything 
was ready, the king went on board his fleet, and proceeded with his 
troops to Kumar. The king and his waniors all carried tooth- 
brushes, and every man cleaned his teeth several times a day. Each 
one carried his own binsh on his person, and never parted from it, 
unless he entrusted it to his servant. The king of Kumar knew 
nothing of the impending danger until the fleet had entered the river 
which led to his capital, and the troops of the Maharaja had landed. 
The Maharaja thus took the king of Kumar unawares, and seized 


’ [The country about Cape Kumail, or Comorin.] 
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upon his palace, for the officers had taken flight. He then made a 
proclamation assuring, safety to every one, and seated himself on the 
throne of Kumar. He had the king brought forth, and 

had his head cut off. The Maharaja then addressed the wazir, 
‘‘I know that you have home yourself like a true minister; receive 
now the recompense of your conduct. I know that you have given 
good advice to your master if he would but have heeded it. Seek 
out a man fit to occupy the throne, and seat him thereon instead of 
this foolish follow.” The Maharaja returned immediately to his 
country, and neither he nor any of his men touched anything 
belonging to the king of Kumar. Afterwards the 

Maharaja had the head washed and embalmed, then putting it hi a 
vase, he sent it to the prince who then occupied the throne of 
Kumar, with a letter. When the news of these events 

spread among the kings of India and China the Maharaja rose 
greatly in their estimation. Krom this time the kings of Kumar, 
when they rise in the morning, always turn towards the country of 
Ztibaj, and bow themselves to the gimmd as a mark of resx:)ect to the 
Maharaja. 

In the states of the Balhara, and in other iirovinces of India, one 
may see men burn themselves on a pile. TMs arises from the faith 
of the Indians in the metempsychosis, a faith which is rooted in their 
hearts, and about which they have not tho slightest doubt. 

Some of the kings of India, when they ascend the throne, have a 
quantity of idee cooked and served on banana leaves. Attached to 
the king’s person are three or four hundred companions, who have 
joined him of their own free will without compulsion. "When the 
king has eaten some of the rice, he gives it to his companions. Each 
in his turn approaches, takes a small quantity and oats it. All thos e 
who so eat the rice are obliged, w’^hen the king dies, or is slain, to 
burn themselves to the very last man on the very day of the king s 
decease. This is a duty which admits of no delay, and not a vestige 
of these men ought to be loft.^ 

When a person, either woman or man, becomes old, and the senses 
are enfeebled, he begs some one of his family to throw him into the 
[ Eoiuaudot and Beinaiid refer this to tlie Nairs of Malatar.] 
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fire, or to drown him in the Wtater; so firmly are the Indians 
persuaded that they shall return to (life upon) the earth. In India 
they burn the dead. 

The island of Sarandib contains the mountain of precious stones, 
the pearl fisheries, etc, ^ "" Precious stones, red, green, 

and yellow, are obtained from the mountain which rises over the 
island of Sarandib. The greater part of the stones that are found 
are brought up by the tide. The water canies them into caverns 
and grottoes, and into the places whore torrents descend. There are 
men ap 2 )ointcd to watch the gathering of these stones on behalf of 
the king. Sometimes precious stones are dug from the depths of the 
earth, as in mines ; these stones are accompanied by earthy matter, 
wliieli has to bo separated from them. 

The kingdom of Sarandib has a law, and its doctors assemble from 
time to time lilte as among us the men assemble who collect the tra- 
ditions of the Prophet. The Indians go to the doctors, and write 
from their dictation the lives of the prophets, and the precepts of the 
law. There is in the island a gi-eat idol of pure gold, the size of 
which has been exaggerated by travellers. There are also temples 
which must have cost considerable sums of money. There is a 
numerous colony of Jews in Sarandib, and peo23le of other religions, 
especially Manicheans. The king allows each sect to follow its own 
religion.^ Great licentiousness prevails in this coimtry among the 
women as well as the men. Sometimes a newly arrived merchant 
will make advances to the daughter of a king, and she, with the 
knowledge of her father, will go to meet him in some woody place. 
The more serious of the merchants of Siraf avoid sending their ships 
here, especially if there are yoimg men on hoard. 

Among the Indians there are men who are devoted to religion and 
men of science, whom they call Brahmans. They have also their 
poets who live at the courts of their kings, astronomers, philosophers, 
diviners, and those who draw omens from the flight of crows, etc. 
Among them are diviners and jugglers, who perform most astonish- 
ing feats. These observations are especially applicable to Kanauj, a 
large country forming the empire of Jurz. 


1 [See laubert’s IdrisI, p. 71.] 
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ITlien follows an account of the Baiharjis or Balrcigts, of the inns fdi^ 
travellers, and of the courtezans attached to the tenijples,'] 

The idol called Multan is situated in the environs of Mansura, and 
people come on pilgrimages to it from many months distance. They 
bring thither the Indian aloes called al hdmruni, from Kdmrun, the 
name of the country in which it grows. Those aloes are of the finest 
quality. They are given to the ministers of the temple for use as 
incense. These aloes are sometimes worth as much as two hundred 
dinars a mana. The aloes are so soft that they will receive the impres- 
sion of a seal. Merchants buy them of the ministers of the temple. 

o o r# 

The kings of India are accustomed to wear earrings of precious 
stones, mounted in gold. They also wear necldaces of great value, 
formed of the most xorecious red and green stones. Pearls, however, 
are held in the highest esteem, and are greatly sought after. ^ 

Formerly tho dinars of Sind, each of which is worth three and a 
fraction of the ordinary dinars, were brought into India. Emeralds 
also were imported from Egypt, mounted as seals, and enclosed in 
boxes. Coral and the stone dahnaj^ were also imported. This trade 
has now ceased. 

Most of the princes of India, when they hold a court, allow their 
women to be seen by the men who attend it, whether they be natives 
or foreigners. No veil conceals them from the eyes of the visitors. 


^ [A stone resembling tho emerald.] 
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eitIbu-l masIlik wa-l mamIlik 

OF 

IBN KHUEDADBA. 


Abii-l Kasim ’Ubaidu-llali bin ’Abdu-lkih bin Klmrdadba is 
better known as Ibn Khurdadba, a name derived from bis grand- 
father, who was a fire worshipper, as the namo shows, but who 
subsequently became a convert to the Muhammadan faith. Ibn 
Khurdadba attained high office uiidcr the Khalifs, and employed 
his leisure in topographical and geographical researches, the result 
of which was his “ Book of Eoads and Kingdoms."' Ho died in 
SOO AH., or 912 A.D.^ Up to a recent date the separate indi- 
viduality of Ibn Khurdddba was disputed, and it was argued by 
some that he was the same person as Abu Is,hak Istakhri, and 
the real author of the ‘‘ Oriental Geography translated by Sir 
W. Ouseley. This question was set at rest by the publication of 
Istakhri’s work, and by the extracts from Ibn Khurdadba, which 
appeared in Sir H. Elliot's first volume. 

The text of Ibn Khurdadba has lately been published with a 
translation by M. Barbier de Mejmard, in the Journal Asiatique 
(1865) from a copy of the MS. in the Bodleian Library, collated 
with another from Constantinople. Advantage has been taken of 
this publication to amend the translation which originally appeared 
in the original specimen of this work. The texts differ occasion- 
ally, and the leaves of one or both of the MSS. must have been 

- [See Reinaud’s Aboiilfeda I , p. 57, and Joum. Asiatiqne, Jan., 1865.] 
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misplaced. The notes marked P give the Paris readings, where 
the differences are such as to preclude an alteration of the Indian 
version. The passages in brackets have been taken from the Paris 
translation in addition to those published in the first edition. 

EXTRACTS. 

[The greatest king of India is the Balhara, or king of kings.” 
The other sovereigns of this country arc those of Jaba, Taian, Juzr 
[Guzerat], Ghanah, Eahmi, and Kamrun. The king of Zabaj is 
called Alfikat,^ and the king of the isle of the eastern 

sea Maharaja 

The kings and people of Hind regard fornication as lawful, and 
wine as unlawful. This opinion prevails throughout Hind, but the 
king of Kumar- holds both fornication and the use of wine as un- 
lawful. The king of Sarandip conveys wane from ’Irak for his 
consumption. 

The kings of Hind take great delight in maintaining elephants, 
and pay largely for them in gold. The elephants arc, generally, 
about nine cubits high, excej)t those of ’Anab,® which are ten and 
eleven cubits. 

The greatest king of India is the Balhara, whose name imports 

king of kings.” He wears a ring in which is inscribed the follo’w- 
ing sentence : ^^'What is begun with resolution ends with success.” 

The next eminent king is he of Tafan ; the third is king of Jaba ; 
the fourth is he of Juzr : the Tatariya dirhams are in use in his 
dominions. The fifth is king of ’Ana;^ the sixth is the Eahmi,* 

^ [In a sul)sequoiit passage lie says, “ The king of Zihaj is called Mahdrija,’* and 
this agrees with Mas'hdi.] 

2 [Kumar is the country about Capo Comoriu, Trayancorc, etc. Kazwini makes 
the same statement respecting Kumhr but he refers to Ibn Fakiyah as his autho- 
rity. He adds that wine-drmkeis weie punished by having a hot iron placed on 
their bodies, and kept there till it got cold. Many died under the infliction.] 

3 [So says Sir H. Elliot’s text. The Paris translation reads, ^^aghhdb^ valleos 
spacieuses et eteiidues qui s’avancent dans la mer.” Siilaimhn and Mas’tldi place 
these valleys near Ceylon, post, page 22. Eel. des Voy. i., 128.] 

^ [The Paris version here reads Anah,” but in the flrst paragraph the name is 
given as “ Ghanah,’* Sir H. ElhoPs text has “ *Aba.’'] 

5 [ “ Rahma*’ in the Paris translation, alif-i maMira,’] 
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smd between him and the other kings a comiminication is kept u'p by 
ships.^ It is stated that he has in his possession five thousand® ele- 
phants ; that his country produces cotton cloths and aloe wood. 
The seventh is the king of Kainrun, which is contiguous to China. 
There is plenty of gold in this country, 

[From the frontier of Kirman to Mansura, eighty parasangs ; this 
route passes tln-ougli the country of the Zats [Jats], who keep watch 
over it. From Zaranj, capital of Sijistan, to Multan, two months’ 
journey. Multan is called “the farj of the house of gold,” because 
Muliammad, son of Kasim, lieutenant of A1 Hajjaj, found forty 
halidrs of gold in one house of that city, wliich was henceforth called 
“ House of Gold.” Farj (split) has here the sense of “frontier,” A 
haMr is worth 333 mans, and each two ritls,'] ^ 

[CouNTEiES or SiNi). — ^A1 Kairunya [Kirbun ?^], Makrdn, AlMand 
('or rather, country of the Meds), Kandahar, Kasran,® Kukan,® Kan- 
dabil, Kinnazbun, Armubil, Kanbali, Sahban, Sadusan, Debal, Easak, 
A1 Daur [Alor], Tandan, Multan, Sindan, Mandal, Salman, Sa'irasb, 
Karaj, Eumla, Kuli, Kanauj, Baruh [Broach].'] 

There is a road through the city of Karkuz, leading to the eastern 
countries from Persia.® 

The island of Kharak lies fifty parasangs from Obolla. It is a 
parasang in length and breadth, and produces wheat, palm trees, and 
vines. Tlio island of Lafat® is at a distance of eighty parasangs from 
that of Khdrak,- and has cultivated lands and trees. It is two j)ara- 

1 [The Paris version reads ^jt***^ instead of translates 

** Les Etats de ce dernier sont distants de tons les autres d'une annee de marche.”] 

* [“ Cinquante mille,” P.] 

3 [A ntl is one pound Troy.] 

^ [A large town in Matran. Marisidu-l Ittili’.] 

5 [A city in Sind. MarSisid.] 

s [A town of Tds, near Kishapdr. Mardsid; Abd-l Eidd; Sprengers Routes, 
Map 4 ] 

• [The locality of several of these countries is discussed in a note. Appx. A ] 

3 [I do not find this passage in the Paris veision. Quatremere proposed to read 
Hormuz for Harkiiz. Jour, des Sav. Sep. 1850.] 

9 [Sir H. Elliot's test has “Lahin,” hut the Paris version reads Lafet “ it is the 
‘Labet’ of Idrisi, and the ‘Lafet' of Istathri, probably the Isle of Kenn.” 
Quatiem^re, in Jour, des Sav. Sep. 1850. Sprenger’s Routes, Vo.] 
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sangs in length and breadth. Prom Liifat to the island of Abrdii 
are seven parasangs ; it produces palm trees and wheat, and is a 
parasang in length and breadth. Prom Abriin to the island of KhiV 
are seven parasangs ; this island is only half a paiasang in extent, 
and is uninhabited. Prom Khin to the island of Kis,- seven para- 
sangs ; the island is four parasangs in extent. In it are produced 
wheat, palm trees, and the like ; the inhabitanis dive for pearls, 
which are here of excellent quality. Prom Kis to Ibn Kawan-* are 
eighteen parasangs. It is three parasangs in extent. The inhabi- 
tants are heretics, of the sect of the Ibazites. Prom Ibn Kawdn to 
Armun,^ seven parasangs. Prom Armim to Narmasmi® is seven 
days’ journey, and the latter is the boundary between Persia and 
Sind. Prom Narmasira to Debal is eight days’ journey, and from 
Debal to the junction of the river Mihran with the sea is two 
parasangs. 

Prom Sind are brought the costus, canes, and bamboos. Prom the 
Mihran to Bakar,® which is the first place on the borders of Hind, 
is four days’ journey. The country abounds with canes in the hilly 
tracts, but in the ]plains wheat is cultivated. The people are wan- 
der eis and robbers. Prom this place to the Meds are two parasangs ; 
they also are robbers. Prom the Meds to KoV are two parasangs, 
and from Kol to Sindan is eighteen jDarasangs. In the latter grow 
the teak tree and canes. Prom Sindan to Mali [Malabar] is five days’ 
journey ; in the latter pepper is to be found, also the bamboo. 
Prom Mali to Balbun,® is two days’ journey, and from Balbun to the 
great sea,® is two days’ journey. At Balbun the route dmdes ; fol- 

^ [Sir H. Elliot’s text and translation reads CMa.”] 

- [Sir H. ElHot’s text and translation had Kasir. Q,iiatreni6ro suggested Kish, and 
the Paris version gives Kis for Kish.] 

® [Qr “ Benou K&v^in.” P. Sir. H, Elliot’s text had AharkS.vr^n.”] 

* [“ Ormuz.” P.] 

5 [Or Naxmlkshira, the Karmasir” of Sprenger’s Routes, and “Kurmanshur ” of 
the Maps of Kirman.] 

® [Illegible in the Pans copies.] 

’ This IS the first indication we have of the Coles in this neighbourhood, if we ex- 
cept the KaKts of Dionysius {Ferieff: 1148), which must be looked for in another 
direction. 

8 [“ Balin,” in the Paris version.] 

® [“ hajjat,” middle of the sea, gulf, great deep.] 
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lowing tlie sliore it takes two days to roach Bas, which is a large 
place whore yon can take passage to Sarandip. From Bas to Saji^ 
and ’Askan, is two days’ journey, in which latter place rice is culti- 
vated. From ’Askan to Kura three and a half parasangs, whore 
several rivers discharge. From Kura to Kilakan, Luar and Kanja,^ 
is two days’ journey, in all which wheat and rice are cultivated, and 
into which the wood of aloes is imported from Kainul and other 
neighbouring jdaces, by the fresh-water route® in fifteen days. From 
Samimdar to TJ'rasir^ is twelve parasangs; this is a groat country, 
where arc elephants, buffaloes, and other cattle, and various mer- 
chantable commodities. The king of this country is very poweiful. 
From Urasir to Aina is four days’ journey, where also elephants and 
asses are met with. [From Hubalin(?) to Sarandip, two days.] 

\^After this follows the description of Pic d’ Atlavi. In another place 
the author continues his account of India in these toords : — ] 

There are seven classes of Hindus, viz., 1st, Sa.bkufrfa,''^ among 
whom are men of high caste, and from among whom kings are 
chosen. The people of the other six classes do the men of this class 
homage, and them only. 2nd, Brahma, who totally abstain from 
wine and fermented liquors. 3rd, Kaiaria, who drink not more than 
three cups of wine; the daughters of the class of Brahma are not 
given in marriage to the sons of this class, but the Brahmas take their 
daughters. 4th, Sudaria, who are by profession husbandmen. The 
5th, Baisma, are artificers and domestics. The Gth, Sandalia, who 
l}erform menial offices. 7th, Lahud f their women are fond of adorn- 

1 [“Sandy” P.] 

- [Sir H. Elliot’s text and tianslation had “ Kanlcan, Malwa and Kaiijn,” but 
Idiisi reproduces the names as “Kilkdjan, Lulu and Kanja ” Thcro can thoiefbrc 
bo no doubt that the Pans version now given is most correct. Kdra (Kaikasar in 
Idrisi) would seem to be near the mouths of the Coleioon. K^inchi is the old name of 
Eonjeveiara ] 

3 [Sprenger suggests the Godavery (Post-nnd Poiscrouten, 80), but this cannot ho 
if Kaiija is Kinchi.] 

^ [“ Urtasii’ ” in the Pans version, for which the editor suggests Kashmir ; hut 
Ur-desa [Orissa] is surely intended. The following name “Aina” raa} possibly be 
meant for Andhra [Tolingana]. Sprenger says “ Palmiras” ?J 

3 [Elliot’s text made the first sjUahle “ SCim.” The Paris version says “ Sabakferya 
(B. Ics Sabiens ; Ed. Sakrya).”] 

6 [“ Lcs Ze}f}/a mnsiciens et jongleurs.” P.] 
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ing tlieinselves, and the men are fond of amusements and games of 
skill.^ In Hind there are forty-two religious sects f part of them 
believe in a Creator and Prophet (the blessing of God be upon 
them !) ; part deny the mission of a Prophet, and part are atheists. 

^ Konc of tlie early Arabian Geographers notice this division into tribes or classes, 
[but they appear to have known it, see pp 6, 10, 19 ; and Idiisi reproduces this 
passage, see post.'] The Grecian Authois, on the authority of Megasthencs, dividt} 
the tribes into seven, and attribute the following offices to them, which are very 
<hlFerent from those assigned by Ibn Khurdhdba. 




Strabo. 

JDwdoi us. 

Am an. 

1st Class. 

Philosophers 

Philosophers 

Sophists 

2nd 


Husbandmen 

Husbandmen 

Husbandmen 

3rd 

15 

Shepherds and 

Cowherds and 

Cowheids and shepherds 



hunters 

shepherds 


4th 

55 

Artificers and 

Artificers 

Artificers, merchants, and 



merchants 


boatmen 

oth 

55 

"W'arriors 

Waniois 

"Waiiiois 

6th 

55 

Inspectors 

Inspectors 

Inspectors 

7th 

55 

Counsellors and 

Counsellors and 

Assessors 


assessors assessors. 

Yid. Strab. Googr : hb: xv. 703-707. Arrian: Tndwall, 12. Diodor : Sw. 
lib n. iO, 41. and IlcgastJieuis FragmenU. E. A Schwanboek, pp. 42, 121, 127. 
It is not easy to identify the names given by Ibn Khurdhdba. The first is unintel- 
ligible— the 2nd is evident — the 3rd seems to indicate the Ifshatriyas— the 4th the 
Sddras— the 5th the Vaisya— the 6th the Chandhlas— the 7th the Biizigars and itin- 
erant jugglers 

2 This is the number ascribed by the indignant Frenchman to England — “ Forty- 
two religions I and only one sauce ’ The Jhmi’u-l Hikhyht increases the number 
of religions in India to forty-eight, and the Bahjatu-1 Tawhrikh, in the Pans Library, 
sets them down as 948. See Kasimirski^ 214, and Mem. sur Tlnde, 49. 
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III. 

MURU'JTJ-L ZAHAB 
or 

AL MASVDr. 


Acg- 1 Hasan ’Abi, son of Husain, was a native of Baglidad, 
and received the surname of Al Mas’udi after an ancestor named 
JMas’ud, whose eldest son accompanied the prophet in his flight 
from Mecca to Medina.^ The greater part of Mas'Mfs life was 
spent in travelling, and his wanderings extended over nearly all 
the countries subject to Muhammadan sway, and others besides, 
He says of himself that he travelled so far to the west (Morocco 
and Spain) that he forgot the east, and so far to the east (China) 
that he forgot the west. He was an acute observer, and de- 
servedly continues to be one of the most admired writers in the 
Arabic language. The fruits of his travels and observations 
were embodied in his work called “ Muruju-1 Zahab ” (Meadows 
of Gold), of which Ibn Khaldun, as quoted by Sprenger, says, 
Al Mas’udi in his book describes the state of the nations and 
countries of the east and west, as they were in his age — ^that is to 
say, in 330 (832) a.h. He gives an account of the genius and 
usages of the nations ; a description of the countries, mountains, 
seas, kingdoms and dynasties; and he distinguishes the Arabian 
race from the barbarians. Al Mas’udi became, through this 
work, the prototype of all historians ; to whom they refer, -and on 
whose authority they rely in the critical estimate of many facts 

^ [See Reiaaud’s Aboulfeda Introd. p. Ixiy.] 
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which form the subject of their labours.’' ^ The date of his birth 
is not known, but he died in Egypt in 345 a.h, (956 a.d.) 

The first part of the “ Meadows of Gold ’’ was translated into 
English by Dr. Sprenger (London, 1841), and the complete text, 
with a translation into French, has since been published by MM. 
Earbior de Meynard and Pavet de Oourteille (Paris, 1851). 
Both these works have been used in the preparation of the fol- 
lowing extracts : — 

Extracts. 

CmvrTEn YII. — Ilas^'idi hegins this ehapter by stating U to he 
the general opinion that India teas the portion of tho earth in which 
order and wisdom prevailed in distant ages. The Indians gave 
themselves a king, Brahma the Great, iclio reigned SG6 years, and 
in lohose times the booh Sindhind [^Siddhdnta^ and Arjahahad 
[^A'ryahliatta'] were composed. His descendants have retained to 
our days the name of Brahmans. They are honoured by Indians 
as forming the most noble and illustrious caste. They do not 
eat the flesh of any animal, and both men and women wear 
yellow threads suspended round their necks, like a baldrick, to dis- 
tinguish them from the other castes of India. He loas succeeded by 
his eldest son JBahhud, luho reigned 100 years. After him came Zdmdn 
who reigned nearly 50 years. He was succeeded by 
For [Forus], who gave battle to Alexander’, and was killed by that 
prince in single combat, after reigning 140 years. After him came 
Dabshalim, the author of ‘‘Kalila wa Dimna,’’ who reigned 110 
years. Balhit, the next Icing, reigned 80 years, but according to 
other manuscripts, 130 years. He was succeeded by Koresh 
[Harsha ?], who abandoned the doctrines of the past, and introduced 
into India new religious ideas more suited to the requirements of the 
time, and more in consonance with the tendencies of his co- 
temporaries He died after a reign of 120 years. At his 

death discord arose among the Indians, and they broke up into 
divers nations and tribes, each country having a chief of its owm. 
Thus were formed the kingdoms of Sind, Kanauj, and Kashmir^ 
The city of Mankir, which was the great centre of India, submitted 

^ [Sprenger’s Mas’udi, Picfaco.] 
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to a king called tke Balhara, and tke name of this prince continues 
to Ills successors wlio reign in that capital until the present time 
(332 A.n,) 

India is a vast conntrj^, extending over sea, and land, and moun- 
tains ; it borders on the country of Zabaj [Java], which is the kingdom 
of the Alaharaj, the king of the islands, whose dominions separate 
India and Cliina, hut are considered as part of India. India 
extends on the side of the mountains to Khurasan and Sind, as 
far as Tibet, There prevails a groat difference of language and 
religion in these kingdoms, and they are frequently at war with each 
other. The most of them believe in the metempsychosis, or the 
transmigration of the soul. The Hindus are distinct from all other 
black people, as the Zanjis, the Damadams, and others, in point of 
intellect, government, philosophy, strength of constitution, and 
puiity of colour, 

o 41s i'fi 

Ko king can succeed to the throne in India before he is forty years 
of ago ; nor does their sovereign ever ajqDear before the public, except 
at certain distant intoivals, and then only for the inspection of state 
affairs. In their opinion, the kings lose their dignity and bring 
contempt on their prmlegcs if the pubhc gazes at them frequently. 
Government is only maintained by good feeling and by respect for 
the various dignities of the state.^ 

lioyalty is limited to the descendants of one family, and never goes 
to another. The same is the case with the families of the wazirs, 
kiizis, and other high officers. They are all (hereditary and) never 
changed or altered. 

The Hindus abstain from drinking wme, and censure those who 
consume it ; not because their religion forbids it, but in the dread of 
its clouding their reason and depriving them of its powers. If it 
can bo proved of one of their kings, that he has drunk (wine), he 
forfeits the crown ; for he is (not considered to be) able to rule and 
govern (the empire) if his mind is affected. 

O %ir O O 0 

^ [The Paris tianslation says, pouToir ne se maintient chez eux que parle 
dospotisme et le respect de la hrirarchie politique.” Spreugei’s vcision is “The 
measLies of government must he carried by mildness m India, and by degradation 
ffom a higher rank.”] 
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The greatest of the kings of India in our time is the TJalhara, 
sovereign of the city of Mankir. Many of the kings of India 
turn their faces towards him in their prayers, and they make sup- 
plications to his ambassadors, who come to visit them. The kingdom 
of Balhara is bordered by many other countries of India. Some 
kings have their territory in the mountains away from the sea, like 
the Eai, King of Kashmir, the King of Tafan, and others. There 
are other kings who possess both land and sea. The capital of the 
Balhara is eighty Sindi parasangs fi-om the sea, and the parasang is 
equal to eight miles. His troops and elephants are innumerable, but 
his troops are mostly infantry, because the seat of his government is 
among the mountains. One of the neighbouring kings of India, 
who is far from the sea, is the Bauiun, who is lord of the city of 
Kanauj. This is the title given to all the sovereigns of that kingdom. 
He has large armies in garrisons on the north and on the south, on the 
east aird on the west, for he is surrounded on all sides by warlike kings. 

Chapter IX. — ^Al-Jahiz supposes that the river Mihran in Sind 
comes from the Nrle, alleging as a proof that crocodiles live in it. 
I cannot understand how he advanced this as a irroof. He states 
it in his book, ^^Kiidhii-VAmsdr wa "ajaibu4 hiilddn” (‘^On great cities 
and the wonders of the countries.”) It is an excellent work, but as 
the author has never made a voyage and but few journeys and travels 
through kingdoms and cities, he did not know that the Mihran of 
Sind comes from well-known sources in the highlands of Sind, 
from the country belonging to Kanauj in the kingdom of Bauiira, 
and from Kashmir, Kandahar, and Tafan; and at length, running into 
Multan, it receives the name of the Mihran of gold, just as Multan 
means boundary of gold. The king of Multan is a Kuraishite, and 
of the children of Usamah bin Lawi bin Ghalib. The caravans for 
Khurasan assemble here. The lord who rules over the kingdom of 
Mansura is a Kuraishite, who is descended from Habbiir bin al- 
Aswad. The crown of Multan has been hereditary in the family 
which rules at present, since ancient times, from the beginning of 
Islam. 

The river Mihran takes its course through the country of Mansura, 
and falls near Debal into the Indian ocean. In the bays of this sea 
there are many crocodiles, as in the bay of Sindabur in the kingdom 
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of in India; ilie bay., of Zabaj, in tbe dominions of tbe 

Mabaraj, and tbo gulfs of tlie agbyab [agbbab], wbiob extend towards 
tbe island of Saraiidib [Ceylon]. Crocodiles live more particu- 
larly in sweet water, and, as we bave said, in tbe estuarios of India, 
tbe water of wbiob is for tbe most part sweet, because tbo streams 
wliicli form tbem are deilvod from tbe rains. 

Chapter XVL— Tbe king of India is tbo Balbara ; tbe king of 
Kanauj, wbo is one of tbe Icings of Sind, is Bauiira ,“ tbis is a title 
common to all kings of Kanauj. There is also a city called Bauiira, 
after its princes, wbicb is now in tbe territories of Islam, and is one 
of tbo dependencies of Mtiltaii. Tbrougb tbis town passes one of 
tbe (bve) rivers, wbicb form togetlier tbe river Mibran in Sind, wliicb 
is considered by al- Jabiz as doiived from tbe Kilo, and by otbors from 
tbe Jaibun of Kburasan. Tbis Bauura, wbo is tbo Idng of Kanauj, 
is an enemy of tbo Balbara., tbe king of India. Tbe king of Kiin- 
diibar, wbo is one of tbo kings of Sind and its mouniaius, is called 
Ilabaj ; tliis name is common to all sovereigns of that country. 
Kiom bis dominions comes tbe river Raid, one of tbe five rivers 
wbicb form tbo MilnAu of Sind. Kandab'tr is called tbo country 
of tbo Eabbut [Rajput?]. Anotboi* river of tbo fivo is called 
Babatil, it comes also from tbo mountains of Sind, and runs tbrougb 

^ [This must he intended for “ Balharu,*’ in whoso kingdom Sinduhdr seems to h;ivo 
hecn situated.] 

3 [ y This name is so given in the Paris edition, hut Sprenger reads it “ Bddiih ; 

and tho reference immediately afterwards to a place of the same name among Iho 
dependencies of Miiltan, can hardly refer to any other than the countiy commonly 
called Biidha. General, Cnnuingliara says this name “is said by Gildemeistcr to be 
written Bomra in tho original, for which he pi eposes to road Bovma for the well- 
known Fiom tho King of Ondli’s Dictionary two different spellings arc 

quoted, as Ford'tt and Fortin ; while in Eeiishta the name is either Korrak^ us written 
hy Dow, or Eiiwar, as written by Bnggs. In Abu T Ecda the name is Noda, Noav 
as the name, of which so many readings have just hecn given, was that of the king’s 
family oi tribe, I believe we may almost certainly adopt Tovar a as tho line reading 
according to one spelling, and To'tah according to the other. In the Sanskrit In- 
criptions of the Gwalioi dynasty the word is invariably spelt Tomara, Kharg Rui 
wiiics TomdrlTo^ar which is much the same as Col. Tod’s Tndr^ and the Timiro^ 
the Kumaon and Garhw^d MSS. Lastly, in Gladwin’s Ajin Akburi, I find Ttmrc 
and Toonoor^ for which I presume the original has Tunwar and Tanu'ar. From a 
comparison of all tliese various readings, I conclude that the family name of the Raja 
of Kaiianj in ad. 915, when M as’ ddi visited India, was, in all probability, Tovai or 
TommF Genl, Cunningham’s Arcluological Repoit, Journ. As, Soc., Bengal, 1804.] 
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file country of tlie Ealibut, which is the country of Kandahar : the 
fourth X’ivor comes from the country of Kabul, and its mountains on 
the frontier of Sind towards Bust, Ghaznin, Zara'un, ar-Eukhaj, and 
the country of Bawar, which is the frontier of Sijistiin. The last of 
the hve rivers comes from the country of Kashmir. The king of 
Kashmir has the name of Eai, which is a general title for all the 
kings. Kashmir forms part of Sind. 

O O 

Tlio kingdom of the BaiitLra, king of Kanauj, extends about one 
hundred and twenty square parasangs of Sind, each parasang being 
equal to eight miles of this country. This king has four armies, 
according to the four quarters of the wind. Each of them numbers 
700,000 or 900,000 men. The army of the north wars against the 
prince of Multan, and with tho Musulmans, his subjects, on the fron- 
tier, llui army of tho south fights against tlio Balhara, king of Mankir. 
Tho other two armies march to meet enemies in every direction. 

O O 

Mid tan is one of the strongest frontier places of the Musalnians, 
and around it there are one hunchrod and twenty thousand towns 
and villag(jH. In it is the idol also known by tlio name of Multtin. 
Tho inluilaiants oC KSind and India perform pilgrimages to it 
from the most distant places: they carry money, precious stones, 
ulocj-wood, a!id all sorts of perfumes tlioro to fulfil their vows. 
Th(^ greatc^st part of tho rov(umo of the king of MTiltan is derived 
from tho rich presents brought to tho idol of tho pure aloe-wood of 
Kutnar, wliudi is of tho finest quality, and one man of which is 
worth 200 dindrs ^ When tho unbelievers march 

against Mriltan, and the faithful do not fool tliomsolves strong 
enough to oppose thorn, they threaten to break their idol, and their 
cnomios immediately withdraw. 

Wlion all tho rivers wlu()h wo have enumoratod have passed tho 
^^boundaiy of tho house of gold,” which is tho moaning of tho 
name of Mfiltan, Uiey unite at about tliroo days’ joxumoy below tins 
city and above Mam lira, at a idaco called Busliabd into one stream, 
which proceeds to tlio town of A1 Eur [Alor], which lies on its western 

^ [Dfiai) ? referring cither to tho country holwcon tho Ghara and the OhinCib, or to 
that between the Panj-nad and tho Indus.] 
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bank and belongs to Mansui'a, where it receives the name of Mihram 
There it di\icles into two branches, botli of which fall at the town of 
Shakira,^ wliich belongs also to one of the districts of Mansura, into 
the Indian sea, under the name of Mihran of Sind, about two days’ 
journey from the town of Debal. 

Multan is seventy-five Sindian parasangs from IMansura. Each 
parasang is eight miles, as stated above. The estates and villages 
dependent on IMansura amount to three himdred thousand. The 
whole country is well cultivated, and covered with trees and 
fields. It is constantly at war with a nation called the Meds, who 
are a race of Sind, and also with other races on the frontiers of Sind. 
Like Multan it is on the frontier of Sind, and so are the towns and 
villages belonghig to it. Mansura has its name from Mansur bin 
Jamhur, governor of the ’Ummayides. The king of Mansura has 
eighty war elephants, every one of which is supported by five 
hundred infantry in battle, as we have already remarked ; and these 
elephants ojDpose thousands of horses. 

r o o 

Let us now resume our short account of the kings of Sind and 
India. The language of Sind is different from that of India. Sind 
IS the country which is nearer the dominions of the Moslims, India 
is farther from them. The inhabitants of Mankir, which is tlie 
capital of the Balhara, speak the Kiriya lairguage, which has this 
name from E.ira, the place where it is spoken. On the coast, as in 
Saimur, Subara, Tana, and other towns, a language called Lariya® 
is spoken which has its name from the sea which washes these 
countries; and this is the Larawi sea, which has been described 
above. On this coast there are great rfrers, which run from the 
south, whilst all other rivers of the world flow from nor-th to south, 
excepting the Xile of Egypt, and the Mihriin of Sind, and a few others. 

4;* Qf ^ii isiiiigs of Sind and India, there is no one who pays 
greater respect to the Musuhnans than the Balhara. In his kingdom 
Islam is honoured and protected The money consists of 

diriiams, called Tdhiriya,® each weighing a dirbaim and a half. They 

^ [The Sanskrit “ Sagara.” See Mem. snr ITnde, p 215.] 

2 [Sanskrit Lata,” the country about the mouth of the IsVhudda.] 

2 [Sprenger reads this Talata-wiya, as does another Paris MS. See note page 3 ] 
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are impressed with the date of the reign. The Balharu possesses 
many w^ar elejphants. This countxy is also called Kamkar. On one 
side it is exposed to the attacks of the king of Juzr [Guzerat] ; a 
king who is rich in horses and camels, and has a large army. 

j'tf 

Next conies the country of Tafaii. The king is on friendly terms 
with the neighbouring sovereigns and with the Moslims ; his military 
forces are less considerable than those of the kings whom we have 
named. 

tI. Sff 

Beyond this kmgdom is that of Eahma, which is the title for their 
kings, and generally at the same time their name. His dominions 
border on those of the king of Juzr [Guzerat], and, on one side, on 
those of the Balhara, with both of whom he is frequently at war. 
The Eahma has more troops, eleiihants, and horses, than the Balhara, 
the kmg of Juzr and of Tafan. When he takes the held, he has no less 
than fifty thousand elephants. Ho never goes to war but in winter, 
because elephants cannot bear thirst. His forces are generally 
exaggerated; some assert that the number of fullers and washers 
in his camp is from ten to fifteen thousand The 

kingdom of Eahma extends both along the sea and the continent. 
It is bounded by an inland state called the kingdom of Kaman. 
The inhabitants are fair, and have their ears ]pierced. They have 
elephants, camels, and horses. Both sexes are generally handsome. 

Afterwards comes the kmgdom of FiraiyV which has power both 
on land and sea, It is situated on a tongue of land which stretches 
into the sea, from whence large quantities of amber are obtained. 
The country produces only little pepper, but large numbers of ele- 
phants are found here. The kmg is brave, haughty, and proud, but 
to tell the truth he has more haughtiness than power, and more 
pride than courage. 


[Sulaiman writes tliis name “Kiranj.” Sec note anicj p. o.].. 
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IT. 

KITx^BU-L AKKLtm, 

OP 

A]]ir IS,HAK, AL ISTAKHRr. 


Shaikh Abtj Is,hak received the cognomen of Istakhri from his 
native city of Istaklir or Pei’sepolis, and he is also called A1 
Farsi, from the province of Fdrs in which that city is situated. 
His travels extended through all the Muhammadan countries, 
from India to the Atlantic ocean, from the Persian Gulf to the 
Caspian Sea. The time of his journies and the date of his work 
have not been precisely determined, but it is certain that he wrote 
about the middle of the tenth century (340 a.h., 951 A.D.). Ho 
was a little anterior in point of time to Ibn Haukal, but these two 
travellers mot in the valley of the Indus, and exchanged observa- 
tions. A comparison of the following extracts will show how Ibn 
Haukal availed himself of his cotemporary’s writings, and made 
them the basis of his own work. Tho text of Istakhri’s “ Book 
of Climates ” was published in lithography by Dr. Moeller, at 
Gotha, in 1839, under the title Liber Climatim, It is a fac- 
simile of the MS. in tho Gotha Library, which is tho only ono in 
Europe ; but, although the lithography has evidently been exe- 
cuted with great care, the woi*k is unsatisfactory, for the MS. is 
very faulty in the spelling of proper names. A translation from 
the same into German was printed at Hamburg in 1845, by Dr. 
Mordtmann, as Das Buck der Lander,’"* The portion relating 
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those who lead there a life of devotion. The temple of the idol is a 
strong edifice, situated in the most populous part of the city, in the 
market of Multan, between the bazar of the ivory dealers and the 
shojDS of the coppersmiths. The idol is placed imdcr a cupola in the 
midst of the building, and the ministers of the idol and those devoted 
to its service dwell around the cupola. In Multan there are no men 
either of Hind or Sind who worship idols excci)t those Avho -worship 
this idol and in this temple. The idol has a human sliape, and is 
seated with its legs bent in a quadrangular jiosturo on a throne made 
of brick and mortar. Its whole body is covered with a red skin like 
morocco leather, and nothing but its eyes are visible. Some l)Glieve 
that the body is made of wood, some deny this ; liiit the body is not 
allowed to be uncovered to decide tlie j)oint. The eyes of tlie idol 
are precious gems, and its head is covered with a ciowu of gold. It 
sits in a quadi-angular position on the throne, its hands resting upon 
its knees, with the fingers closed, so that only iuur can be eounhMl. 
When the Indians make war upon them and endeavour to seize the 
idol, the inhabitants bring it out, preiending that tiny will break it 
and burn it. Ui)on this the Indians retire, otherwise ilny would d(‘stroy 
Multan. Mansura is more fertile. Athalf aparasangfroniMulijnj tbore 
is a large cantonment,^ which is tlie a])odo of tlie chief, w'ho never 
enters Multan except on Fridays, wdicn ho goes on tlui back oi‘ an 
elej)hant, in order to join in the jirayers of that day. The govcinor 
is of the tribe of Kuraish, and is not subject to the ruler of Mansura, 
but reads the khutba in the name of the khalifa,. 

Samand® is a small city situated like Mulhln, on the east of the 
river Mihran; between each of these places and the river the 
distance is two parasangs. The water is obtained from w^clls. 

The city of A1 Rur approach(ss Multan in size. It ha,s tww) 
walls, is situated near the l^Tihrun, and is on the borders ol‘ 
Mansura. 

Nirur® is half way between Doha] and Mansura. 

From Saimur to Fdmhal, in Hind, and from Fainhal to Makran 

^ camp.] 

^ [“ Basmand” above and below.] 

^ 0^*^* St-'G note A iu Appv.] 
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and Biidlia; and beyond tliat as far as the bonndarios of Multan, all 
belong to Sind. Budlia is tliore a desert. 

The people of Multan wear trousers, and most of them speak 
Persian and Sindi, as in Mansura. 

Makran is a largo territory, for the most part desert and barren. 
The largest city in Makran is Kannazbun.^ 

Kandal)il is a great city, Tlie palm tree does not grow there. It 
is in the desert, and within the confines of Budha. The cultivated 
fields arc mostly irrigated. Vines grow there, and cattle are pastured. 
The vicinity is fruitful. Abil is the name of the man wlio subdued 
tliis town, wliich is named after liim. 

Distances. — From Tiz- to Tir [Kiz] about five days. From 
Kiz® to Kannazbun two days. Going from Kannazlnin to Ti'z, in 
Makran, the road passes by Kiz. From Kannazbun to Darak tiLreo 
days. From Easak to Fahalfahuli^ three days. From thence to 
Asghafa^ two days. From thence to Band one day. From Band to 
Bah*' one day. From thence to Kasrkand’’' ono day. From Kiz to 
Arnialnl® six days. From Annabil to Kainbali'^ two days. From 
thonco to Dehal four days. From Mansura to Doha] six days. From 
Mans lira to Multan twelve days. From Mansura to Tuivin fifteen 
days. From Mansura to tho nearest frontier of Budha five days. 
From Budha to Tiz about fifteen days. Tbo length of JMakran from 
Tiz to Kasdan is about fifteen days. Fimn IMultan to tlie nearest 
border of tho tongue (of land) known as Biyalas about ten days. 
Here tho Mihran must bo crossed to get into tho land of Budha. 

^ Mordlmann reads ‘‘Firiim,” bat see note A in Appx ] 

3 [The port of that name ] 

3 [“ Kodge ” of tlic maps.] 

* [Tho other authorities agree in reading this Pahalfahara except the J\rarrisida-1 
Itt., which niiikcs it “ Fahafahrai,” and calls it a well known town in IMakraii.” 
See tdrisl.] 

0 [Ilm Ilaukal and Iihlsi have “Asfuka.’* The “Esfaka” of the maps north of 
Geh, in Makran.] 

® [The modern Geh.] 

[This is still a place of some note.] 

8 [See note A in Ajipx.] 

3 [ This mast have been on the coast of Lus. 8co IdrSsi] 

10 
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Prom Kandabil to Mansura eight days. From Kandabil to Multan , 
loy the desert, about ten days. Between Mansura and Kamhal ^ eight 
days. From Kamhal to Kamhaya four days. From Kambaya to the sea 
about two parasangs. From Kambaya to Surabaya about four days, 
and Surabaya is about half a parasang fi*oin the sea. Between 
Surabaya and Sindan about five days. From Sindan to Saimur 
five days. Between Saimur and Sarandib fifteen days. Between 
Multan and Basmand about two days. From Basmand to 
A1 Euz three days. From A1 Euz to Annari four days. Fiom 
Annaii to Kallari two days. From thence to Mansura one day. 
From Debal to Tiz four days. From thcnco to Manjabari two 
days. From Kalwi^ [Kallari] to Maldan [Multan?] about four 
days. Baband'^ lies between MansCu-a and Kamhal at one day’s 
journey from Mansura. 

There is a river in Sind called the Mihrau.^ It is said that it springs 
from the summit of a mountain from which many affluents of the 
Jihun rise.® The Mihnin passes by the borders of Samnnd® and 
A1 Eur (Alor) to the noighbouihood of Multan ; from thcnco to 
Mansura, and onwards until it joms the sea to tlie oast of Deljai. 
Its water is very sweet. It is said that there are crocodiles in it as 
large as those of the Kilo. It rises like as the Kilo rises, and inun- 
dates the land, which on the subsidence of the water is sown in tlio 
manner we have described in the land of Egypt. The Sind liud is 
about three stages from Multan. Its water is very sweet, oven 
before it joins the Mihian. hlakran is mostly desoit, and lias very 
few rivers. Their waters fiow into the Mibran on both sides of 
Mansura. 

1 [The text has Fahal, but there can bo no doubt that Kumhul ib meant.] 

3 [iA*jb in the text, winch can only be icndorcd by guess. Ibn Ilaukul and 
Idrisi hare “ Bhniya.”] 

^ [Tho Mardbidu-l Ittila’ quotes tins ^Mtli some variations in the names.] 

® [Kazwini in quoting tins passage calls the place ‘‘ Samanddr.”] 
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V. 

ASHKi^LU-L BILAD 

on THE 

KITABU-L MASALIK wa-l mamalik. 

OF 

IBN HAUKAL. 


In one of the Eoyal Libraries of Lucknow there is a very old 
Arabic manuscript, written a.h. 589 (1 1 93 The title, Ash' 
kalu-l Bilad,’’ Diagrams of the countries (of Islam), is given in 
the Postscript. It contains maps and a geographical description 
of several countries. The first leaf is wanting. It contained in 
folio recto in all probability the beginning of the preface, and in 
folio versa the map of the world ; apparently the greater portion of 
the preface is preserved. The plan of the work is thus stated — 
Then (after having given a map of the world) I have devoted a 
separate diagram to every country of Islam, in which I show its 
frontiers, the shape of the country, the principal towns, and in fact 
everything necessary to know. The diagrams are accompanied by a 
text. I have divided the dominions of Islam into twenty coun- 
tries. I begin with Arabia, for this peninsula contains the Kabah 
and Mecca, which is unquestionably the most important city and 
the centre of the peninsula. After Mecca I describe the country 
of the Bedouins ; then I proceed to the description of — 2. the 
Persian Gulf, which surrounds the greater part of Arabia ; 3. the 
Maghrib ; 4. Egypt ; 5. Syria ; 6. The Mediterranean ; 7. Me- 
sopotamia; 8. Trak; 9. Khuzistan; 10. Ffe; 11. Kirm6,n ; 
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12. Mansura, and the adjacent countries/ which are Sind, India, 
and part of the Muhammadan territory; 13. i^zarbaijdn; 14. 
the district of the Jibal ; 15. Uailam : 16, the sea of the Khazar 
(i.a. the Caspian); 17. the steppes between Fars and Khurasan; 
18. Sijist^n and the adjacent countries; 19. Khurasan; 20. Ma 
warau-n nahr."” Of every one of the above countries there seems 
to have been originally a map, but two have been lost (viz., Nos. 
6 and 10), and some have been transposed (as well as several leaves 
of the text) by the bookbindci’. It was copied in A.n. 589, as it is 
stated in the postscript, from a very correct copy, and with great 
care. The copyist has added in a few instances marginal notes, 
which prove that he took an interest in what ho wrote, and that 
he w^as acquainted with the subject. On comparing this work 
with the ‘‘ Book of Roads and Kingdoms of Ibn Haukal, I 
find it almost verbatim the same, so much so, as to leave no 
doubt tliat it is a copy of Ibn HaiikaFs work under an unusual 
name. As there are only two copies in Europe, one of 
which is very bad, this MS. is of considerable value.® The 
following extract is translated from the Ashkalu-l Bilad, 
followed by a passage from Ibn Haukal, in the part where 
the Lucknow manuscript was deficient, or which probably the 
transcriber neglected to copy. [The map is from the Ashkalu-l 
Bil^d, and is very similar to that of Istakhri, as published by 
Moeller.] 

[The real name of Ibn Haukal was Muhammad Abu-1 Kasim, 
and he was a native of Baghdad. When he was a child the 
power of the Khalifs had greatly declined, and Baghdad itself 
had fallen into the hands of the Turks. On attaining manhood 
he found himself despoiled of his inheritance, so he resolved to 
gratify a natural taste, and to seek to mend his fortunes by tra- 
velling and trading in foreign countries. He left Baghdad in 331 

^ Here a space of about six inches square is loft blank, and in the margin nro 
the %7ords “ This space is for the map of the ^vorld, but it is not large enough, there- 
fore the copyist has deviated from the original from which ho transevihed, and it 
stands in tho preceding page ” 

2 [Hri Bodl. Codd. MSS., Cat., p. 209.] 
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A.H. (943 A.D.), and after passing tlirongh tlie various lands under 
Musulmdn rule, he returned to that city in 358 a.ii. (968 a.d.). 
The following year he was in Africa, and he seems to liave 
finished his work in 366 a.h. (976 a.d.). His book received the 
same title as that of Ibn Khtirdadba, or ‘‘ Book of Eoads and King- 
doms, and he says that his predecessor'^s work was his constant 
companion^ His obligations to Istakhri have been already men- 
tioned. M. IJylenbroek translated part of the work in liis "‘Iracoo 
persicm descriptio,” and Gildemeister has given the “ Descriptio 
Sindise ” in his “ Scriptorum Arabum de Eebus Indicis,’’ etc. 
Part of the Ashkalu-1 Bilad relating to Khurasan has been trans- 
lated by Col. Anderson, and was published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xxii.] 

Extbacts. 

Prom the sea to Tibet is four months’ journey, and from the sea of 
Pars to the country of Kanauj is three months’ journey. 

c# o a 

I have placed the country of Sind and its dependencies in one 
map, which exhibits the entire country of Sind, part of Hind, and 
Turan and Budha.^ On the entire east of this tract there lies the sea 
<.)f Ears, and on the west, Kirman and the desert of Sijistan, 
and the countries subject to it. To the north are the countries 
of Hind, and to the south is the desert lying between Makran 
and Kufs,^ beyond which is the sea of Ears. This sea is to 
the east of the above-mentioned territories, and to tbe south 
of the said desert, for it extends £i*oni Saimur on the east to 
Tiz,^ of Makran; it then bends round the desert, and encircles 
Kirman and Ears. 

The chief cities of this tract are the following : In Makrdn, — 

1 [Reinaud’s Aboulf^da, Introd., p. Ixsxii.] 

* Gildemeister, in his edition of Ibn Hankal, reads this Bodka. See note A m the 
Appx. 

3 [Mountains in EirmS-n, near the coast.] 

^ [This name is not to he found in Sir H. Elliot’s text, but it was given m the 
translation, and it is also in Ibn Haukal, so that it is right without doubt.] 
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Tiz,^ Kabar [Kiz], Kabryun [Kannazbm], Darak, Easak tbe city of 
soMsmatics, Bib, Nand [Band], Kasrkand, Asfaka, Babalfabara, 
Musli, Yusli [Kambali], Armail [Armabil], In Turan, — ^Ma- 
bali Kanikanan, Sura and Kasdar. In Budba, — Kandabil. In 
Sind, — ^Mansura, wbicb, in tbe Sind language, is called Bamiwan,® 
Debal, Nirun,® Falid [Kallari], Abri [Annari], Balzi [Ballari], Mas- 
wahi, Haruj, Bania, Manjabari, Sadusan, Aldur. In Hind, — 
Pambal, Kambaya, Surbarab, Sindan, Saimur, Multan, Hadrawur 
[Jadrawar, or Jandrud], and Basmat. These are tbe cities of these 
countries wbicb are known to me/ From Kambaya to Saimur is tbe 
land of tbe Balbara, and in it there are several Indian kings.® It is 
a land of infidels, but there are Musulmans in its cities, and none but 
Musulmans rule over xbem on tbe part of tbe Balbara. There are 
many mosques in these places, where Muhammadans assemble to 
pray. The city in which the Balbara resides is Mankir, which has 
an extensive territory.® 

Mansura is about a mile long and a mile broad, and is surrounded 
by a branch of the Mibran. It is like an island, and tbe inhabitants 
are Musulmans. The king of tbe country is one of the tribe of 

Gildemeistor’s version of Ibn Haukal gives the names as follows In Mckran 
there are Taiz, KannazbUr, Darek, ROsek, Heh, Kasrfand, Adhafa, Eahalfahara, 
Mashkk, Eambala, Armiil. In Thdrin, — Majak, Kizktiiiin, Shura, KazdSir. lu 
Bodha, — Kandkbil. In Sind, — Maiisura, Daibal, Birtin, Valar^, Ayari, Balr&, Mas- 
vkhi, Fahraj, Bania, Manhatara, Saddstan, Rdz, Jandaruz. In Hmd, — Eimuhul, 
Kambciya, Subkra, Asivil, Han^vil, Sindkn, Saimur, Bkni Battan, Jandardz, Sanda- 
ruz. [De rehm Indicis, p. 164.) — Ouseley gives them thus : Alls, Kusr, Fermoun, 
Derek, Rasek, Kesrbend, Kelaahereh, Meski, Mcil, Armaiol, Mehali, Kibikaman, 
Sureh, Eandhbil, Mansourah or Sindiah, Danbul, Moroui, Manoui, Airi, Baloui, 
Mesouahi, Behcrje, Maseh, Meshari, Sedousan. [Onontal Geography^ p. 147.) 

2 [<‘ Mhmiwan in Sir H. Elliot’s text, which is very badly printed ] 

3 111 the Ashkdlu-1 BiKid this is plainly eithei Birdii, or Nirdn, as suggested by M. 
Gildemeister. The onginal text which he has given of Ibn Haukal has no icscm- 
blance to either name. 

* [Ibn Haukal adds that there are other more distant places such as Farzhu and 
Kauauj in the doseits, to which only merchants go.] 

5 [Gildemeister’s translation of Ibn Haukal here adds, “ Cui fabularum liber scrip- 
tus est. Homeii habot a regno, eodem modo quo Ghina et Kaugha ot alia regionis 
simul et legis nomina sunt.” There is no mention of this in the Ashkhlu-1 Bilfid.] 

^ There is nothing like this in GildemeistcFs version, but the assertion corresponds 
with the statement of Mas’ddi. [Instead of this passage Gildemeister says, ^‘In 
us omnibus preces hunt, non omissa publica per solitas formulas indictionc. Regnum 
hoc late patch”] 
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Kuraish, and is said to be a descendant of Hubad, the son of Aswad. 
He and his ancestors ruled over this country, but the Khutba is read 
in the name of the Khalifa. The climate is hot, and the date tree 
grows here; but there is neither grape, nor apple, nor ripe date 
(tamr), nor walnut in it. The sugar cane grows here. The land 
also produces a fruit of the size of the apple, which is called Laimun, 
and is exceedingly acid. The place also yields a fruit called Ambaj 
(mangoe), resembling the peach in appearance and flavour. It is 
plentiful and cheap.^ Prices are low and there is an abundance of 
food. 

The current coin of the country is stamped at Kandahar ; one of 
the pieces is equivalent to five dirhams. The Tatar! coin also is 
current, each being in weight equal to a dirham and a third.® They 
likewise use dinars. The dress of the people of the place is the 
same as that worn by the inhabitants of Trak, except that the dress 
of the sovereigns of the country resembles in the trousers® and tunic 
that worn by the kings of Hind. 

Multan is about half the size of Mansura, and is called ^‘the 
boundary^ of the house of gold.” There is an idol there held in 
groat veneration by the Hindus, and every year people from the 
most distant parts undertake pilgrimages to it, and bring vast 
sums of money, which they expend upon the temple and on 
those who lead there a life of devotion. Multan derives its 
name from this idol. The temple of the idol is a strong edifice, 
situated in the most populous part of the city, in the market 
of Multan, between the bazar of the ivory dealers and the shops 
of the coppersmiths. The idol is placed under a cupola in the 
centre of the building, and the ministers of the idol and those 

^ [Here there must have been a line omitted from the text as printed by Sir H. 
Elliot.] 

2 [“ Drachmam cum octava parte valentes.’* Gildemeisier.] 

® fjj Gildemeister has “ in crinibus et tunicis See Remand, 

Mem sitr VInde, 237.] 

^ The Ashk&.ln-1 BiUd says “ burj,” or bastion, which at first sight would seem a 
more probable reading , but the reasons assigned for reading the word “ farj are so 
strong, as set forth by M. Hamaker, in his note to the Deseriptio Iram !Persteee (p. 67), 
that we are not entitled to consider “buij” as the conect reading. [Quatremeie 
concurs in reading *‘farj.” Jotir, des Sav, See also Ibn Khard5.dba and the 
account given in the Chach-nfima.] 
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devoted to its service dwell around tlie cupola. In Multan tRere are 
no men, eitRer of Hind or of Sind, wRo worsRip idols, except tRose 
wRo worsRip this idol and in tMs temple. TRe idol Ras a Ruman 
sRape, and is seated witR its legs Rent in a quadrangular posture,^ 
on a tRrone made of brick and mortar. Its wRole body is 
covered witR a red skin like morocco leatRer, and notRing but 
its eyes are visible. Some believe that tbe body of tbe idol is 
made of wood ,* some deny tRis ; but tbe body is not allowed 
to’ be uncovered to decide tRis point. TRe eyes of tRe idol are 
precious gems, and its Read is covered with a crown of gold. Tlio 
Rands rest upon the knees, witR tRe fingers all closed,® so that only 
four can be counted.® The sums collected from the ofibrings of the 
pilgrims at the shrine are taken by the Amir of Multan, and distri- 
buted amongst the servants of the temi)lo. As often as the Indians 
make war upon them and endeavour to seize the idol, thoy ‘^ bring it 
out, pretending that they wHl break it and burn it. Upon which the 
assailants retire, otherwise they would destroy Multan. There 
is a strong fort in Multan. Prices are low, but Mansfira is 
more fertile and i^opulous. TRe reason why Multan is design atotl 
‘•'the boundary of the Rouse of gold’’ is, that the Muhaimnadans, 
though poor at the time they conquered the place, enriched tlioui- 
selves by the gold which they found in it. About Iial f a parasang IVoni 
Multan are several edifices called CRandrawar,® the cantoninent of 
the chief, who never enters Multan, except on Fridays, and then on 
the back of an elephant, in order to join in the prayers of tliat day. 
The Governor is of the tribe of Kufaish, of the sons of Sainali, tlic 
son of Lawi, who first occupied the place. lie owes no al]egi;inco to 
the chief of Mansura. He, however, always reads the Khiitlja in the 
name of the Khalifa. 

. 3 ibii Haukal says, expanded fingers.’’ Zukarlyi Ivazwiui, following T,^- 

talcliri, says “ closed hands.” The Ashkhlu-l Bilfid concurs with Islitukin i, ns ({noted hy 
M, Kosegarton De Mohammede Ihn Batuta, p. 27. Idvisi spoaks of four Lands, 
instead of four fingers, and a yery slight change in the oiigiiiul would autln»riz() tliat 
reading. Sec ^csi. 

[Sir H. Elliot’s printed text terminates hero, and so the rcmaiiKhjr of tL('. trans- 
lation Las not keen revised.] 

4 [According to Kazwini it is the Musulmhns who do this.] 

5 This most lesemhles the word m the Ashkhlu-l BiUd. See Note A. in App v. 
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Basmad is a small city, situated like Multan and Ckandrawar, on 
the east of the river Mihran. This river is at the distance of a para- 
sang from each of the places mentioned. The inhabitants use well 
water for drink, Basmad has a fort. 

The country [city] of Alrur^ is as extensive as Multan. It has 
two walls, is situated near the Mihran, and is on the borders of 
Mansura. 

The city of Debal is to the west^ of the Mihran, towards the sea. 
It is a large mart, and the port not only of this but neighbouring 
regions. Debal is remarkable for the richness of its grain cultiva- 
tion, but it is not over-abundant in large trees or the date tree. It 
is famous for the manufacture of swords.® The inhabitants gener- 
ally maintain themselves by their commerce. 

The country of Nirun is between Debal and Mansura, but rather 
nearer to the latter. Manjabari is to the west of the Mihran, and 
there any one who proceeds from Debal to Mansura will have to 
pass the river, the latter place being opposite to Manjabari. 

Maswcihl, Harj, and Sadusan/ are also situated to the west of the 
Mihran.® 

On the road between Mansura and Multan, and on the east of the 
Mihran, but distant from it, are two places called Ibrl and Labi 
[Annari and Kallari] 

Malldl [Ballari] is also near the Mihran, and on the western 
bank, near the branch which issues from the river and encircles 
Mansura. 

Bilha [Bania] is a small city, the residence of ’Umar, the son of 
’Abdu-1 ’Aziz Habbari, of the tnbe of Kuraish, and the ancestor of 
those who reduced Mansura. 

1 [Alor. See Note A. in Apps,] 

2 Tbu Haukal says to the cast. The text of the AshkStlu-l Bilad is plain on this 
point, and the Map also represents Dehal to the west, 

3 M. Gildemeister translates this “locus stenlis estf’ which is scarcely consistent 
■uith the previous assertion about the cultivatiou, in which also his copy does not 
concur — “ Agros non habet irriguos.” 

^ [Sec Note A. in Appx ] 

5 [Ibn Haukal adds, “ These cities are about equal to each other.*’] 

6 [Abd-l Fidi refers to this passage (p, 347 Text), in speaking of Annari and 
Kallari. 
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The city of FamhaP is on the borders of Hind, towards Saimur, 
and the country between those two places belongs to Hind. The 
countries between Famhal and Makran, and Budha, and beyond it 
as far as the borders of Multan, are all dependencies of Sind. The 
infidels who inhabit Sind are called Budha® and Mand. They reside 
in the tract between Tnran, Multan, and Mansura, to the west of the 
Mihran. They breed camels, which are sought after in Khurasan 
and elsewhere, for the puipose of having crosses from those of 
Bactria. 

Tht city where the Budhites carry on their ti'ade is Kandabil, aud 
they resemble men of the desert. They live in houses made of 
reeds and grass. The Mands dwell on the banks of the Mihran, 
fi'om the boundaiy of Multan to the sea, and in the desert between 
Makran and Famhal. They have many cattle sheds and pasturages, 
and form a large population. 

There are Jam’a Masjids at Famhal, Sindan, Saimur, and Kam- 
baya, all which are strong and great cities, and the Muhammadan 
precepts are openly observed. Tlioy produce mangoes, cocoa-nuts, 
lemons, and rice in great abundance, also gi’oat fj[uantitios of lioney, 
but there are no date trees to be found in them. 

The villages of Dahuk® and Kalwan are contiguous to each otluu*, 
situated between Labi^ and Aimabil. Kalwan is a dopendtaujy of 
Makran, and Dahuk that of Mansura. In those last mentioned 
places fruit is scarce, but crops grow without irrigatioii, and (jattio 
are abundant. 

Turan® is a town. 

Kasdar is a city with dependent towns and villages. I'ho 
governor is Muin bin Ahmad, but the Khutba is road in ilut luinu^ 

^ [See Note A. iu Appx ] 

- The passage is difficult. Gildmeister says, “ Gentiles, qni m Rindin siiiif 

Bodliitoo, et gens quie Mund yocatur. Bodlxa nomcix ost vunaruni I'ti;. 

(p. 172), *wlieTe see also the note in which he adduces a pjissago from ll>u lluuh.il, 
showing that there was a class of Jats known by the name of Nodhu, uj lh(‘ iicigh- 
hourhood of MuMn, and therefore the passage may he translatod ** Nodliitus aud 
Hands.’* [See Note A. in Appx.] 

3 [Ibn Haukal has “ Baliuk,” and Idris! “BahOn and TCahvau.”] 

^ [“ Kiz” in Ihn Ilaukal and Idrisi.] 

5 The printed text says. “ TurCin is a valley, with u city of tho same name, in 
centre of which is a citadel,” 
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of the Khalifa only, and the place of his residence is at the city of 
Kaha-Kanan.^ This is a cheap place, where pomegranates, grapes ^ 
and other pleasant fruits are met with in abundance ; hut there are 
no date trees in this district. 

[Here ends the extract from the Aslikdlii-l Bildd ; that which follows is 
from Ihn Hauleal, as translated into Latin hy M. Glldemeister.'] 

There is a desert between Bania, Kamuhul, and Kambaya. From 
Kamb%a to Saimur the villages lie close to one another, and there 
is much land under cultivation. The Moslims and infidels in this 
tract wear the same dresses, and let their beards grow in the same 
fashion. They use fine muslin garments on account of the extreme 
heat. The men of Multan dress in the same way. The language of 
Mansura, Multan, and those parts is Arabic and Sindian. In Makran 
they use Persian and Makranic. All wear short tunics except the 
merchants, who wear shirts and cloaks of cotton, like the men of 
Trak and Persia. 

o ^ o i:* 

From Mansura to Debal is six days’ journey ; from Mansura to 
Multan, twelve ; from Mansura to Turan, about fifteen ; from 
Kasdar, the chief city of Turan, to Multan, twenty ; from Mansura 
to the nearest boundary of Budha, fifteen. The whole length of 
the jurisdiction of Makran, from Taiz to Kasdar, is about fifteen. 
From Multan to the nearest border of Turan is about ten. He who 
travels from Mansura to Budha must go along the banks of the 
Mihran, as far as the city of Sadustan. From Kandabil to Mansura 
is about eight days’ journey ; from Kandabil to Multan, by the 
desert, ten; from Mansura to Kamuliul, eight; fr-om Kamuhul to 
Kambaya, four. Kambaya is one parasang distant from the sea, and 
about four from Subara, which is about half a parasang from the sea. 
From Subara to Sindan, which is the same distance from the sea, is 
about ten® days’ journey ; from Sindan to Saimur about five ; from 
Saimdr to Sarandip, about fifteen; from Multan to Basmad, two; 
from Basmad to Alruz [Alor], three ; from Alruz to Ayara [Annari], 

1 Ki 2 :kSLn&.ii,” Gildemeister. See Kote A. m Appx.] 

3 [So according to Gildemeister ; but “ five** seems to be the right number. See 
Istakhri and Idrisi.] 
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fotir; from Ayara [Aunarf] to Valara [Ballari], two; from Valara 
to Mansura, oac ; from Debal to Kannazbiir, fourteen : from Debal 
to Manbatara [Manjabari] two, and that is on the road from Debal 
to Kannazbiir; from Vallara [Ballari] to Ayara [Annari3,fop para- 
sangs ; Kamuhul from Mansura is two days^ journey,^ and Bania 
intervenes at one stage distance. The Mihran is the chief river of 
those parts. Its source is in a mountain, from which also some of 
the feeders of the Jihun flow. Many great rivers increase its 
volume, and it appears like the sea in the neighbourhood of Multan. 
It fallen flows by Basmad, Alruz, and Mansura, and falls into the sea, 
to the east of Debal. Its water is very sweet, and tliere are said to 
be crocodiles in it it lil?:o those of Egypt. It equals the Nilo in 
volume and strength of current. It inundates the land during the 
smnmer rains, and on its subsidence the seed is sown, as in Egyj>t. 

The river Sandaruz [Sind-rud] is about three days’ distant from 
Multdn. Its waters are abundant and sweet. I was told ihat bs 
confluence with the Mihran is above Basmad, but bolow Multan. 

Jandaruz [Jand-rud] is also a groat and sweet river, on whos(i 
bank is the city of Jandaruz.® It falls into the Mihran below 1.1 lo 
Sandaruz [Sind-rud] towards the country of Mansura. 

Makran contains chiefly pasturages and fields, which cannot ]>(» 
irrigated on account of the deficiency of water. Between Mmmrn 
and Makran the waters from the Mihran form lakes, and tlie inhal)!- 
tants of the country are the Indian races called ^Zat. Those wlio ar<‘ 
near the river dwell in houses formed of roods, like the Berbers, and 
eat flsli and aquatic birds. ^ Another clan of 

thorn, who live remote from the banks, arc like tlie Kurds, mid f -ed 
on milk, cheese, and broad made of millet. 

Wo have now reached the extreme eastern border of the dominions 
of Islam. The revenue of the kings and governors is small, and not 
more than to satisfy their actual needs. Soiue, no dou]>f., iiavti less 
than they wish. 

1 He has just said, only a few lines before, that the div«tancc‘ bctw<}(-n those two 
towns is eight days’ journey; and that is, d/)ul>tlc.ss, the correct distanco; otlierwisr, 
wc should have only six days’ journey hetwoun Mansi'ira and Kainbfiya, whi<‘h ih 
obviously incorrect. Abu-1 Fida, moreover, gives the distuuee as eight days’ jounjr} , 

2 [See Note in App\ ] 
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VI. 

SU"EU-L BULDi^N. 


The “ Oriental Geography’^ of Sir W. Ouseley is a translation 
of a Persian work called 8(ini~l Bulddn^ “ Pictures of Countries/'’ 
compiled from the works of Istakhri and Ibii Haukal. It con- 
tains little or nothing that is not to be found in these writers. 
Ouseley’s MS., moreover, .Avas very faulty. The work is of small 
value now that its original sources are available, and it seems 
quite unnecessary to quote it here. The authorship of this work 
was at one time a subject of great dispute, but a passing allusion 
to the dissension is all that is needed now that the question is set 
at rest. 
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VIL 

JA'MFU-T TAWAErXH 

OP 

RASHrDU-D DFN. 


The extract which follows is taken from the Jami’u-t 
Tawarikh of Eashidu-d Din, which was completed in a.h. 710, 
or A.D. 1310. This date, but for another more cogent reason, 
would require the insertion of the extract in a later part of the book, 
or the entire omission of it, as beyond the scope of the present 
work. But though appearing in the history of Eashidu-d Din, the 
passage is not his own ; it is really and confessedly the work of the 
celebrated Abxi Eilidri al Biriini, who wrote about four centuries 
earlier, his life having extended from a.h. 360 to 430, or a.d. 970 
to 1039. This chapter of Al Biruni’s work has been translated 
and published by M. Ecinaud, in his ‘‘Fragments and a com- 
parison of the two will show how very little has been added by 
Eashidu-d Din. For all practical purposes it may be considered 
as presenting a picture of the Musulman knowledge of India at 
the end of the 10th century. 

Copies of the work of Al Birdni are exceedingly rare, for two 
only are known to be extant, and the portions published were 
translated from the single copy in the Imperial Library in Paris. 
The reproductions by Eashidu-d Din are therefore of high value, 
and the importance of the following extract for a correct appreci- 
ation of the progress of the Muhammadan knowledge of India 
cannot bo over-rated. 
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Extended notices of these two authors — Abti Rihan and 
Rashidu-d Din — with other extracts from their works, appeared 
in the volume published by Sir H. Elliot, and will again appear 
in the second volume of this work. It is here only necessary to 
state that the J^mru-t Tawarikh was written in Persian, and 
is a rare work. There is a copy in the Library of the East 
India Office and another in the British Museum. Two distinct 
portions of the work have been found in India, and of these 
there are copies among Sir H. Elliof’s MSS.^ There is also 
in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society an incomplete Arabic 
translation. 

The following translation differs considerably from that pub- 
lished in Sir H. Elliotts first edition, but every care has been 
taken to make it as accurate as possible. The MS. of the East 
India Library has been mainly relied upon ; this will be referred 
to as MS. -4. Occasional reference for doubtful passages and proper 
names has been made to the British Museum MS., referred to 
as MS. B, The Arabic version will be called MS. C. ; and Sir 
H. Elliot’s new copy of the Lucknow MS. i). MSS. 4. and B, 
are not good copies. The scribes were careless and ignorant, and 
the texts abound with errors, particularly in the spelling of the 
names of persons and places. Nor are the errors confined to 
obscure and doubtful names. MS. A, almost always represents 
the name of the Ganges by with no dot to the second 
letter. The Arabic version G is well and boldly written. The 
dots are more frequently, though by no means invariably, sup- 
plied, and the proper names ai'e generally more distinct. It 
differs occasionally from the Persian MSS., and has often been 
of service. Still it is not reliable authority for the proper names, 
as these occasionally present some curious proofs of the work 
having been translated from the Persian. Prepositions like id and 
ba^ and the Persian words of number, as sih (3) and mih (9), have 
sometimes been taken as part of the names, and incorporated 
with them. Some instances will be pointed out in the Notes. 

1 [The Calcutta copy has been mislaid, and has not been used for this article.] 
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Extkaots. 

Section III. — On the Kills and Rivers of Hindustan and Siiddti (sic), 
which according to Ahii Rihdn extend twelve thousand parasangs. 

PhilosO'pliers and Q-eometricians liare divided tlie land of Hind 
into nine unequal^ parts, giving to each pai-t a separate name, as 
appears from the hook called Batankal.- Its shape resembles the 
back of a crab on the surface of the water.® The mountains and 
plains in these nine parts of India are extensive, and occur one after 
the other in successive order. The mountains appear to stand near 
each other, like the joints of the spine, and extend through the in- 
habited world from the east to the midst of the west, z.e., from the 
beginning of China through Tibet, and the country of the Turks, to 
Kabul, Badakhshan, Tukharistan, Bamian, Grhur, Khurasan, Gilan, 
Azarbaijan, Armenia, Hum, to the country of the Franks and Galicia 
on the west. In their course they spread out widely from the 
deserts and inhabited places of that part. Eivers flow at their base. 
One which comes from the south from India is very large and 

1 [The different MSS. are strangely discordant as to the division of India. The 
original translation from the Indian MS. made the division to be “three equal parts,” 
and “three parts” are again mentioned at the beginning of the next section. The 
E. I. Inbrary copy, in the first line of this section, says “three equal parts,” but in 
the following line it refers “to these nine parts,” at the beginning of the next section 
it again says ^Hhree parts. The British Museum copy says, in this place, ^^mne 
equal parts,” and in the next section it also says “ nine parts ” The Arabic version 
IS also consistent in always giving “nine” as the number, but it differs in declaring 
them to be “unequal.” Hine being the number most hequently used, and tmeqml 
being more piobable than equals I have used those words in the translation. A1 
Birdni makes no mention of the division in the chapter translated by Remand, so that 
Rashidu-d Din probably derived his knowledge of it from the translation of the book 
“Bhtankal,” to which he refers. The inconsistencies have most probably arisen from 
a confusion of the original Sanskrit authorities. Menu makes a threefold division of 
Upper India, “ Brahmarsha, Brahmhvartta and Madhyadesa,” and this last portion is 
accurately defined by A1 Birdni and RasMdu-d Din. The ninefold division is that of 
the “nava-dwipas,” or nine portions, given in the Vishnu Purfina, p. 175.] 

2 [Bfitajal or Bfitanjal in the Arabic version. See a note upon this in the notice 
of Aba Rih^ln, Yol. II.] 

2 [The Persian versions have the foUowmg sentence here j\ 

the application of which IS not clear, but 
as a blank space is left in one MS. immediately after these words, they probably 
refer to the difficulty of representing the appearance in a picture,] 
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broad.^ But in other places they have their sources to the north in the 
lofty mountains and in the deserts. Hind is surrounded on the east by 
Chin and Machin,^ on the west by Sind and Kabul, and on the south 
by the sea.® On the north lie Kashmir, the country of the Turks, 
and the mountain of Meru, which is extremely high, and stands 
opposite to the southern pole. The heavenly bodies perform their 
revolutions round it, rising and setting on each side of it. A day 
and a night of this place is each equal to six of our months.^ 

Opposite to this mountain stands another, not round in shape, and 
which is said to bo composed of gold and silver. The ITima moun- 
tains lie on the north of Kanauj, and on account of snow and cold 
form the exti-cme point of the habitation of man. This range has 
Kashmir in its centre, and runs by Tibet, Turk, Khazar,® and Sakaliba,*’ 
to the sea of Jurjan and Khwarasm. The rivers of the entire 
countiy of Hind, wliich flow from the northern mountains, amount 
to eleven. Those which flow from the eastern mountains amount to 

’ [Tho following passn<?o from the A'raish-i Mahfil may porhnps throw somo li'jht 
upon this “ Botwcoii Bliakar and Sowi there ifs a jungle over which tho Simoom 
blows for three months in tho hot season. When tlie rivur Indus, at intervals of 
somo years, flows from tho south to tho north, the villages hero are laid waste.” Sec 
also antc^ p. 21.] 

3 [This is genorally mitten “ Mahriohin” in MS. (7.] 

3 fii th(! original Arahic, A1 Biidni says : “ India is hounded on all other sides by 
lofty mountains,” and after this follows a curious passtigo omitted from tho Jhmi’u-t 
Taw'tilkh. “If you cvumino tho country of Hind, a,nd consider well the round 
stones which are found heloAV tho sod, at whatever depth you may dig, you will find 
that llicy are large near the mountains where the current of water is imjictuous, and 
siiuincr as yon depart from tho mountains, the strength of tho current being <dbo 
diminishod, and that they bocomc like sand, where tho water is stagnant and in the 
vicinity of tho mi. Hence you cannot hut conclude that this country was once 
merely a sea, and that tho continent has heen formed by successive increments of 
alluvion brought down by the rivers.” Strabo and Arrian have also c\presHod this 
opinion, and modern geologists arc fond of indulging in the same spcijulution. A 
late writiT on tliis subject observes: “Throughout tho whole plain of India, 
from Bengal to the bottom of the d(‘ep wells in .J(‘ssolm(‘re, and under the mica and 
horublomlo schist of Ajmmv, the same kind of very fine hard-grained blue granite is 
found ill round and rolled masses.” Jonnuil Asiatic Socieff/, Ttamjal, No. clx:xx\iii, 
p. 140. 

4 Compare Strabo ii. 1-10. Plin. N. II. vl. 22, G, and Solinus G2, 13. 

5 [The country of the Ivhazars or Khozars, a Turkish race, on the north of the 
Caspian sea, about tho mouths of the Xlil or Yolga, Tho Oaspiau is called Bahru-1 
Khazar or Bahru-1 Jurjfm.] 

» [Slavonia.] 
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the same number. These run far to the east and the south till they 
fall into the ocean. Those, however, which rise in the south do not 
discharge themselves into the sea. 

The northern mountains have connection with Mount Moru, which 
lies south of them. Besides this there is another lofty ridge of 
mountains intervening between Turkistan and Ti])ot and India, 
which is not exceeded in height by any of the mountains of Hindu- 
stan. Its ascent is eighty parasangs. From its summit India looks 
black thi*ough the mists beneath, and the mountains and rugged 
declivities below look like hillocks. Tibet and China appear red. 
The descent from its summit to Til>ot is one parasang. This moun- 
tain is so high that Firdausi j)robably meant the folio whig verso io 
apply to it : — “ It is so low and so higli, so soft and so liard, tliaf 
you may see its belly from the fish (on which the earth rests), its 
back from the moon.” 

Some other mountains arc called Ilarmakut,' in whidi the (hing(‘s 
has its source. These are impassable from the side of the cold 
regions, and beyond .tliom lies Macliin. To these mountains most, of 
the rivers wliich lave the cities of India owe their origin. Besides 
those mountains there are others called Kalarehal.''^ They n^senihh* 
crystal domes, and are always covered with snow, likt^ those of 
Bamawand. They can bo seen fj'om Takas and Lahawar.’'* 'Thmi 
tlioro arc the mountains of Billiir, in the direction of I^irkist-an, 
which arc denominated Shaniilau.* In two days'joumcy you arrivt* 
at Turkistiin, where the Bhutawariyas® dwell. 'Jlieir king is (!all<‘d 
Bhut Shah, and their eouutjies (In'lad) are Gilgit, Asunt, H{ds{is,S*t,<e, 

^ [TTcmalaltfi, the range immccliutoly to the north of tlie Hinialayus.] 

® [Tho mountains of Siimor. >Scc a passage in page G/3. Kciiiunfl reails du} mmu' 

KolardjeV’ which agrees with the MS J), Jim BatiUa calls tln-m ‘‘ Kaiarhil’" 
(vol hi. 325). The latter part of the name is probably the Sanskrit (ivhal^ mountiun. j 

3 [Trikaslhr (Tadla ?) ami LLih5.w'ar (JiuhoiT) in MS. 61] 

4 [The Hillur-tfigh, or ‘‘crystal mountains,” running north tlirougli Iladfikhslian. 

Sliamiirm is piobably the Arabic BlumiU, “north,” with a jiliiral termimitioii - 
“ Monntaius of the Korth.”] ® [MS. A. says “Mnlianmiaii.”] 

The Tipper part of the Jliuilam is called Bhat, and Krririwar .appears to be 
called “ Budh niulk” (Loud. Geog. ,T., iv. 54). (digit retains its naim‘ to the 
pie.s('nt day; Asura is th(‘ same us tlio Aster, oi Ilasora, of otir maps, and Salsus oi 
Sulsalu is, perha])s, Chel«lM on the Indus. M. Jbdiiaud reads Sidi.ilt.is (Vigm’'s 
Kashmir, i., 548, D82). [MS. 61 has “Shalsas.” Sec Menu hur 271). J 
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and their language^ is Turki. The inhabitants of Kashmir suffer 
greatly from their encroachments and depredations. The mountains 
here mentioned are those described in the translation of Abu Eihan^ 
and they are as manifest as a tortoise displaying (itself) from the 
midst of the waters. 

^ There are rivers and large streams which have their sources in 
and issue from the mountains surrounding the kingdom of Kapish® 
or Kabul. One, called the Gharwarand,^ mixes with the stream 
from the mountain of Ghurak, and passes through the country of 
Barwan.® The waters of the Shardhat and the Shala pass by 
Lamankan,® which is Lamghan, and uniting near the fort of Diruna,^ 
fall into the Ndrokirat. The aggregate of these waters forms a largo 
river opposite the city of Parshawar,® which is called al ma’bar,” or 
‘'the ferry.” This town is situated on the eastern side of these 
rivers.® All these rivers fall into the Sind near to the fort of 

^ [The MS. 0, adds, “ of the majority.''] 

2 [Al Birdni’s original text of the following passage is given by M. Bcinaud, with 
a translation, in the Mem» sur Vlnde^ p. 276.] 

3 [See St. Martin, quoted in Jour. B.A.S., xvii. 186 ] 

^ [So in MS, A, 0, has Beinaud has “Ghorband," and that river must 

be the one intended.] 

® in .^4. in JB. in C, Beinaud has “Bervdnah.*' The 

modern Parwhn or Perwhn. See Journ. B.A.S., ix. 297, and xvii. 186.] 

in A. in C. “ Lampaga” in Beinaud. Larnghhu “ in the hills 

of Ghazni” (Abii-l fidh). The “Lughman” of the Maps --Mem. sur Vlnde^ 353 ] 

^ ^ ’ [Beinaud (p, 114) suggests “Bdyanapdr” or « Adfnapdr,” near JeUlabad, men- 
tioned by Fa-hian, and in the Ayin Akbari. See his note ; also Foe-koue-ki, p. 4 G , 
Masson, i. 181, 182 ; Journ. As. Soc. Beng., June, 1848, p. 482.] 

8 As some interesting speculations depend upon the mode of spelling the name of 
this town, it may be as well to remark that all ancient authoiities, even down to the 
historians of the sixteenth century, concur in spelling it Parshawar. In the IZubdatu-t 
Tawhrikh it is caUed “ Fiishdr.” The Chinese divide the first syllable, and make 
Poo-loo -sha, the capital of the kingdom of Purusha. See the FoeA^oiieAd^ as well 
as the translation of Ma-twan-Un^ by M. Bemusat. — Nom : Melanges Asiat : Tom. 

I. p. 196. Jfm. SU7' rinde, 106. 

® [The following is the text of this passage . — 

MS. A. says, ^ [ 5 . 

C. says, ijji 1 ^* 
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Biturashit/ at the city of Kandaliar/ whicli is Wailiincl.® After 
that, there comes from the west the river of Tibet, called the 
Jhailam. It and the waters of the Chandra all combine about fifty 
miles above Jharawar,^ and the stream flows to the west of Multan. 
The Blah joins it from the east. It also receives the waters of the 
Irawa (Eavi). Then the river Kaj falls into it after separating 
from the river Kiij, which flows from the hills of Bhatal.® They all 
combine with the Satlader (Sutlej) below Multan, at a place called 
Panjnad, or “ the junction of the five rivers.” They form a very 
wide stream, which, at the time it attains its extreme breadth, extends 
ten parasangs, submerging trees of the forest, and leaving its spoils 
upon the trees like nests of birds. This stream, after passing 
Audar,® in the middle of Sind bears the name of Mihran, and flows 

1 BfrAni says ‘‘ Bitiir below Kandahar.*^ 

® The proper name is Gandh^ia, almost always converted by Musulman writers 
into Kandahar, but we must take care not to confound it with the more noted Kan- 
ilahkr of the west. The GaudbiiiSis on the Indus are well known to the Sanskrit 
writers, and there is a learned note on them in Troycr’s Meija Tamjiffinl, Tom II. 
pp. 316 — 321 . It is not improbable that we have their descendants in the Gangarias 
of the Indus, one of the most turbulent tribes of tbe Ilazhra country. The name 
given to them by Dionysius, m his Poriegcbis, resomhlcs this modern name more than 
the Sanskrit one. lie says, Aiav^cov Oepd'rroyTss TapyaplSai vaiovtriv. He places 
them more to the oast, but Salmasius and M. Lassen consider that wo should read 
raydaplSai. Herodotus calls thorn Paudapioi. The Fopvup'dis of Konnus, which M. 
Troyer thinks points to the abode of the GaudhCirus, is probably to be looked for else- 
where. See also Manncrt, G-mgraplm tier Gnechen und Momcn, Yol. T pp. 5, 30, 
107. jisiatie Hesearches^ Yol. XY, Lassen, Be Bentap. Ind p. 15~l7. Ritter, Bio 
BidJeunde •oon jiaten, Yol. IV . Pt. I. p. 453. JSrsch and Bhcj/c.: Art. 

Indien, p. 2. Mem, sur Plnde, 107. Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, Sec. X. para. 4. 

3 [The modern Ohind on the right hank of the Indus fourteen miles above Attok. 
Baihaki writes it and the Sikhs call it HCind. Abil-1 Picla quotes Ihn 

Sa’id to the effect that it was one of the cities founded by Alexander.] 

^ [This must he the fort on the river in the vicinity of Mnlthn, in which the 
governordwclt. The corrcctname would seem to be Jand-rdd. See Note A. in Ajipx.] 

5 There is some confusion bore, which cannot ho resolved by any interpretation 
of the original. [I have modified the translation, but the passage is still 
doubtful. The Arabic differs in some points. It makes no mention ot the Chandra ; 
but as it speaks of the waters being “collected fi-om many places,” it would si'em that 
the name GJiaiidTd has been mistaken for the word “several.” It is ambiguous 
about the Kaj, but it appears to say as follows . “ Then the livcr Laj {&tc) separates 
from it distinctly from the river Klit {sie), which is collected from the waters of the 
mountains of Bhfital, and it joins it where it joins the Satladur (Sutlij) as it descends 
from KdltCin.” See ante, p. 22.] 

6 Ahr IS no doubt the proper reading, though it assumes various forms . [The read- 
ing in the text is from MS. A. B, has and (7. jjl. See Note A, in Appx.] 
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witli a slower current, and widens, forming several islands, till it 
reaches Mansura, which city is situated in the midst of the waters of 
this river. At this place the river divides into two streams, one 
empties itself into the sea in the neighhourhood of the city of Lulia- 
rani,’ and the other branches off to the east to the borders of Kach, 
and is known by the name of Sind Sagar, ie., Sea of Sind. In the 
same way as at this place they call the collected rivers Panj-nad, “five 
rivers,” so the rivers flowing from the northern side of these same 
mountains, when they unite near Turmuz and form the river of 
are called ‘‘the seven rivers,” and the firc-wmshqipers (majus) 
Soghd make no distinction, but call them all the “ Seven rivers.” 

The river Sarsut [Sarsuti] falls into the sea to the east of Somnat. 

The Jumna falls into the Ganga below Kananj, which city is 
situated on the west of the river. After uniting, they fall into the 
sea near Ganga Sayar f Sugar.] There is a river which lies between 
the Sarsut and Ganges. It comes from the city of Turmuz^ and the 
eastern hills ; it has a south-westerly course, till it falls into the sea 
near Bahruch,^ about sixty yojanas to the oast of’ Somnat. Afterward? 
the waters of the Ganga,® the Eahab, the Kuhi, and the Sarju unite'* 

1 This is tho Larry Bunder of Major Rennell (Memoir, p. 285), Lahariah of M. 
Kosogarten (Be Mahonmwde, Comment : Acad ), and the Laliari of I bn Batuta, who 
rcmarlkS of it, “ It has a large harbour into which ships from Pcisia, Yemen, and other 
places put in. At the distance of a few miles from this city are the ruins of another, 
in which stones, the shapes of men and beasts almost innnmerable, arc to be found. 
The people of tins place think tliat there w^as a city formerly in this place, the grejitei* 
part of the inhabitants of which wci c so base, that God tiansformed them, their beasts, 
their herbs, even to tho very seeds, into stones ; and, indeed, stones in the shape of 
seeds arc here almost innumerable ” See Ibn Batuta . Lee,*p. 102. [French vcimon^ 
ill. 112, Mem, snr VInde, 278 ] “ [The JihCin or Oxus.] 

3 [This is distinct both in the Persian and Arabic, saving only that in the founer 
the last letter lacks the point ] 

^ This IS spelt by various authors Baruj, Barlis, Balinl], Ear6h andBahrdch. If is the 
Broach of the present day, the cfurdptop of iTolcmy and Arrian, and the 

Bhngukachchha and Charukaclichha of the Sanskrit authorities See Ptol. Gcof/. Lib. 
VII. Cap. 1, Tab. 10 M mnoit, Geographic do G), aud Mom. Vol. V. p. 127. 1‘ifcter, 
BrdJamde, Vol. IV. Pt. II p 626. Bchlcn, das alie Indien, VoL I. p. 18. Lassen^ 
AUerthumshunde,Y o\, I. p. 107. 

5 [The MS. A does not mention tlie Ganges ] 

® M. Beinaud (p. 100) gives the first as Bahab. A river of this name, or Eahet, 
IS often mentioned by early Muhammadan authors, and appears generally to indicate 
the BamgangS,. The union of the S»»rjii with tho Gomati, which M. Beinaud reads 
Kubiii, IS a table. There is no confluence of three riveis at Bhri, but not far off troin 
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tlic city of Baii. Tiio Hindus believe that the Ganga has 
iw source ni paradise, and. descending to tlie eartli, is divided 
into seven stivanis, tbe oentie one being denominated tlio Ganga. 
Tbo tbroo ea'5iern streams are tlio Balan, the Ladafi, and Nalin.^ The 
three western streams are the Sit, the Jakash, and Sind.® When the 
Sit leaves the siiovy mountains it flows through the countries ^ of 
Silk. Karsib, Hir, Barbar, Hira, Sakarkalt, Mankalakur, and Sakrit, 
•md tails into the western ocean. On the south of it is the river 

the Jaaimian' fiTii.1 the Kathenf unite vith the Gomati The map of Oude which 
> .civen in thf* “A^ra Guide,” calls these nvers the Saraen and Peihi, names which 

pretty ivtdl with the ( ^S>j and of Remand’s manuscript. [General 

runningham s‘iy«, “The sc-eond of these rhers is undonhtedly the which 

i i San«lvnt U the Gomfi The fust is either the DMi, or else the Rahrai which 
the Sehta; and the thud is the So tain, a good sized stream, which passes 
U’ ;*diapur. Both the Behta and the Saram join the Gimti near Rd) i, which still 
evi*ts as a good sized tillage” Ateh. Rep, for 1862-3 in Jour, As. Soe. Ren. 
p i,e 

' TA L^X, C. D. CL?alj.1 

- j > j * J 

- These arc e\iueiitb the SitCi and Chakshu of Bhhshnra Achhrya. Mr. Cole- 
hrooke civcs ns the followinir passage from that astronomer The holy stream 

i',*h escapes Irora the loot of Tibhnu descends on mount Meru, whence it 
diNides into four eimcnts, and passing through the air it reaches the lakes on the 
Mnunnt of the mountains which sustain them. Under the name of Sith this river 
pjins the Ehadraswa; as the Alakhnandi it enters Bharatavarsha , as the Chakshu 
it proceed-) to Retnmula, and as the Bhadra it goes to the Kuru of the north.” 
SzfWidiita Situmani ; Mavana Kosha^ 37 and 38. See also Vishnu Rurdna^ p. 171. 
Professor "Wilson obsenes, ^‘The Hindds say that the Ganges falls from heaven on 
the summit of Meru, and thence descends in four currents ; the southern branch is the 
Ganges of India, the northern branch, which flows into Turkey, is the Bhadrasomh; 
the eastern branch is the Sita, and the western is the Chakshu or Osus.” Sanshnt 
Alt Meru, But the Rhmiyana mentions seven streams, and fiom that work 
evidently copied lus statement. The tme Sanskrit names were almost identical 
those given in the text. The eastern streams are Hlidani, Pavani and Nalini ; 
tno western are Sita, Suehakshu, and Sindhu. In the centre flows the Bhdglrathi 
'I ’ *10 Matsya and Padraa Puiinas give the same account. See Rdindyana, Lib I. 
XLIV. 14, 16. Ed. Sclilegel. [The thiee western rivers ought to ho the Sir, Sihdn, 
or J avaiies ; the Jihiin or Oxus , and the Indus. Jakash is probably a corrupt form 
of Cliakshu, and bears a suspicious resemblance to the classic Jaxartes. Of all the 
countries mentioned in connection with the Sit and Jakash, Marv appears to be the 
o.dy one that can be identified with any degree of probability.] 

3 [The names of these countries are so discrepant, that Sir H. Elliot omitted those 
of the Sind and Ganges as being « illegible,” but he printed the text as it is 
1 ( 0111(1 m the Calcutta and Lucknow copies These, with tlie throe copies in 
England, ought to aiford sufficient means for settling the names with tolerable 
accuracy. To facilitate comparison, the various readings are set out below m 
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Jakash, which flows by the countries of Mai*w, Kalik, Dhulak, IS'ijar, 


juxtaposition. Where one reading only is given, the whole of the MSS. are suffi. 
ciently concurrent.] 

RIVER SI'T. 
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Barbarkiij, Bakrubar, and Anjat, and -waters tlu^ farms and fields of 
tboso places.^ 

Tbo river of Sind crosses that country- in many jdaces of its 
lengtli and breadth, and bounds it in many otliors. Its well-kno-vvn 
towns are Dard, liandauand, Kandahar, Uiiras, Ka,rur, Siyur, 
Indar, Marw, Siyat, Sind, Kami, ]>ahLmiur, iMarinun, and Sakiirad. 

The river Ganges ])asses over th(‘ 4U‘ntra,l ]>il]?ir of ilui moon to 
Barkandharat, Ihisaki'n, Baladar,* Aurkan, and many oih(*r <‘.iU<‘s and 
towns; it tlu'ii tonehes ih(i delile.s of Bami, \vle'n‘ tlmn* ar<} many 
elo})hants, and [>ass<‘S on to th(i soutluirn oee;in. 

Among the oasiern sif(*nms is the Ijadnn wineh dows (Jnough 
seven kingdoms, whose. inhaf)itants have lips iik«‘ inverted ears. 
Then(;(i it flows to thn‘,e other <;onntrif‘S, of whieii the [)eopl(; are 
OACO(‘dingly ])la(k, and ha.\e no colour or eomplexion. 1'hen it runs 
through s<‘veral oilier (M>untri<‘S to Hast Aim wdau'e it lalls into thi* 
east (‘HI sea,. 


lUVKR HIXl) {('(tnfiHViti). 
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* [Tills Inst sf'iitetKjn is fouiul anly in tlin Aruhie vt-rsion.'] 
f'riic wards lallawiiij^ <lawtj to the full slop jue in tin* Ariilur via'dan aniy.] 
[I'licse nnnicK nic pa.ssilily intended lor Hhfi;,juutlu, Jlikhilie.Ji (Uikk<Mj Kusno of 
I'liariitoii), nud Ihirdvvar. Son tlui VuriuntH.J 
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The river Maran^ waters the land of Kif* and flows through 
deserts. It passes through several countries where the people wear 
the hark of trees and grass instead of clothes, and are friendly to 
the brahmans. Then it passes through the desert and hows into 
the sea of Ajaj.® 

The river Bahan passes through Namran/ and through several 
countries where the people have their habitations in the hills, — then 
it flows on to the Karans and the Barbarans,® i c., people whose oars 
hang down to their shoulders. Next it touches the country of the 
Ashmuks,® whoso faces are like the faces of animals. Then it falls 
into the sea. 

The Lashan-baran is a river with a wide bed. It falls into the 


Section IY . — Belating to the Countries of jSind, the dtieSf some 
Islands, and their Inhabitants. 

It has been mentioned in the beginning of this work that the 
country of Hind is divided into nine'^ parts. The Indians are of 

1 [So in MS. MS. C. has ; and Elliot had M^iwan ] 

2 in in a] 

3 [So in A. C. has and Elliot had J &.j.] 

^ [So in Elliot, MS. A. may be read as “ MCimrSin.*’ C. has . 

5 These remind us of some of the tnbes enumerated in the Rimiiyana, the 
Karna-prfiYaranas “ those who wrap themselves up in their ears,” Ashta-kariiakas, 
“the eight-eared,” or, as Wilson suggests, Oshtha-karnakas,” “having lips extend- 
ing to their ears.” See Asiatic Researches, Tol. XVII. p. 456. Robertson, Ancient 
InUa, p. 34. 

6 This is evidently meant for the Sanskrit word Aswa-mukha, the “ horse-faced.” 
They are noticed also in the sc(iuel of the Periplus. They are the attendants of 
Indra and Kuvera. The tales of those demigods and other monsters, such as the 
Cynocephali of -Elian and Ctesias arc all derived from native originals. Sec -Elian, 
l^at : Animal. IV. 46. Ctesias Operum Reliquiae, ed . Bayer, p. 320. Wilson, Motes 
on Ctesias, p. 36. Plin: Mistor. Mat. VII. 2. Vincent, Comm, and Nav. of the 
Ancients, Vol. II. p. 524. Asiatic Researches, Vol. VIII. p. 338, and Vol. IX. 
p. 68. Megasthenes, 8, 64, 66, 69. 

[The Arabic again says “nine,” and the MS, R. agrees, MSS. A. and 
D. say “ three.” See note, page 44.] 
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opinion that eacli part^ is nine times iargor than Tran. It is situated 
in throe Iklhns (climes), the western portion is in the third clime, 
and the eastern in the first, but llie chief portion of Hind is included 
in the second climate. Its central territory is called Madades, which 
means ^‘tho middle land.” The Persians call it Kanauj. It is 
called the Madades, because it lies between the seas and mountains, 
between the hot and cold couni rics and ])otweon the two extremities 
of west and east. It was the ca]>!tal of the groat., haughty, and 
proud despots of India. Sind lies on the west of this territory. If 
any one wishes to eiime from Isumoz, '/.e. the eoimtry of Sijistan, 
or Iran to this country, he will Lave to jiass through Kjibul. The 
city of Kanauj stands on the western hank oi' the (langes.^ It was 
furmeily a most magniiicent city, but in <‘onse<juunce of Its being 
deserted by its inler, it has noAV lalltui inb) ncgle(jt aiul i uin, and 
Ihm, which is three days’ j<uu in^y from it on the east(‘rn side of tlu^ 
(ranges is now the ca])ital. Kanauj is as ludchiaUsd for the de- 
scendants of the Pandavas as i\luhura (Mattra) is (»n ac.count oi’ 
Ihisdeo (Krishna.) llie rucr dumiia Ui'S to t.lu^ tsasi. of this (;ity, 
and there is a distance of twenty -scviui ]>arasa,ngs bet.wiMui ilie two 
rivers 'rh<‘ city of TlKincsar is aitua.1ed betvve(‘.n the riv(‘rs, nearly 
seventy iiarasaugs noith of Kaiia.uj, and fifty [)a.rasa,ngs from 
Mahura (Mattra). 'I’lie Gangi^s isMU‘S from its soH»-<5e, called (h-ujg- 
dwar, ami waters many of tlie <*Iiies of India. 

Those who ha.v(^ not ])ersonaIIy a.s<tertained the relnlivii distances 
of tlic cities of Hind from eaeJi other, must he, d<‘p(Uident on the 
information derived from travellers. 

In stating these distances we will begin fiom Kanauj, In going 
towards the south, between tlu^ riv<u-s Jumna ami (iiaug<‘S, jyou 
arrive at a phu}(‘ <jall(Ml tlajmau,^ at a ilistance, of tw<dv(i pa.rasangs, 
each parasang hoing 0 (|ual lo foni miles; eight parasaugs from that 

^ rilu‘ Arabic hajh *^uacli part,’* .‘nul tlic IVrsian hua u hlaut wlirrtj thiViU wont’, 
hhould conic in. 

" f Huiakiti, who (juoicH iiortions oi' this chnptcr, adils “ which comes fiom the 
(dty of 'runmiz, thiough the mountuins of the cast.”] 

M. Rciniuwl reads Hathtjunumf. f’hcic can h(‘ litthj douht that Jajinuu, close t<jk 
KfmhpCir, (Cawiipoor) ib nicunt. U is a toi\n of gicut autnpuiy. 
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is Karwa; from Karwa to Brahmaslik, eiglit; tlience to A'bliaLLi(.li,^ 
eight ; thence to the tree® of Baragi (Prag,) twelve. This is afc 
the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges. Prom the confluence to 
the emhouchure of the Ganges, is twelve^ parasangs. Fiom the 
abovo-meiitionod tree, in directing* your course towards the south, 
a road leads along the hank of tho river to iVrak TiralJ which is di,',- 
fcanfc twelve parasangs ; to the counl.ry of Uh’diar,'* forty ; to Urtla- 
bishak/ on the borders of the sea, fifty ; from thence, still on tlio 
shore of tho sea, on the east, tlieic is a kiiigdoia wliich is at piesent 
near Chun, and tho beginning (mabda') of that is Bar (or Biir,}^ 

1 [Reinaucl and Elliot icad ‘‘Ahh'ipCiri/’ hut oiu* MBS. luiNO “Ijildi.’* The Ai.ihic 
’»7crsion translates “ Abhii,” and says “ wateis of lludi ”] 

- The mention of the tico is important, as skowiiifj that at that time tlieic w.i'* no 
city on the site of Allahibkd, hut merely a tiei' at the conliuence ; 'winch is descnlx'd 
in a subsequent jiassagc as being of large diineiihions, with two main houglis, oik* 
withered, the other llouriduiig, and us the Indians aio leprcseiitod us mounting on 
tho tree to enahlc them to precipitate themselves into the Gauges, the rivei urn'll 
have then flowed under it. The iiuuk of the tree still exists, and is holy as evn, 
hut is almost excluded fiom view by being enclosed iii u suhti’inaieous dvAjlling, 
called PatMpdri, e\ideutly of gieat antiquity, within the walls of I he foil of Allah, 
had. 

3 This accords with A1 Birdiii’s original Arabic, butt lion} is some uniicoouiitabh 
error. [The Arabic voision of llashldu-d diu says simply “fioui lioiiec to Iho 
Ganges,” but this does not mend the* matter.] 

1 Perhaps the Island of liaraii Tirat, now abreviated into Kantit, aour Mirzapdr 
^ M. Rcinaud reads Onharlmt, [The inital lottei s IJ'r are I'loar in all the oopn^ 
the third letter is u, m the E. I. Library M.S., and the liiial r is also wanting in tliat 
andmthcB.M. MS, The true leading is probably given lu tho Jaiohiiou cop^ 
which has Uhihai, moaning in all likelihood, Oilssa.] 

^ M. Rcinaud leads Oui dabyschhau [but the iiual k is (dear in all our vopK-s]. 
•See Lassen, In^ : Alivi thimsknude^ I. 180. 

This is veiy obscure. [Oui MSS. ddler in several points — tho t<}\t given is ,i 

iiitoral translation of the Persian ^ j\ ^ 

'^5*^ for udils uftoi 

and for tho last it has Tho reading of 6'. is ^ 

isL^i Roiuaud translates H thus, eii 

t'ubaiit les bords do la mer ot on so dirigeaiit vers POrieiit, it travers lo.i proviiicoi 
.auxquelles confluent maintenant los ctats du roi Djuur ; la p^tsmierc de ces proviucot> 
ii'st iravida. 
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forty From thenoe to Kanji/ thirty; to Malia, forty; to Kiinak,* 
thirty ; which is the remotest point. 

If you go from Bari, on the banks of tho Ganges, in an easterly 
direction, you como to Ajodh, at the distance of twonty-tive para- 
sangs , thence to tho great Benares,^ about tweutj'. Tlicn, turning, 
and taking a south-easterly course from that, you come, at this 
distance of thirty-five parasangs, to Sharuiir thence to l\itali2>ntra,'^ 
twenty ; thenoe to Mangm, fifteen ; tlienco to Chaiup.i,'' thirty ; 
theiioo to Ddkain2:>ur, fifty ; thence to the confiuonco of tho Gauge.'' 
with the sea at Ganga Siigar, thirty. 

In going from Kanauj to tho oast you come to Mali BanV at the 
distance of ten parasangs ; thence to Dukain, forty -five ; thence to 


^ [K^nchi or Conjoveram.] 

* [MSS. A and B. apparently have “ Karand but 6'. bus Kfital. Rfinaud. 
has Kounaku,*’ and this is supported by MS. JK 

* [yt has 

^ [The first edition had Sarw*'»ra, but Uciiiaud has “ Scbaiouar” wbi('h is doubtIf‘.v# 
right,— MSS. A. and JS. say Ij whore the /w may or may not lx* a prt'po- 

sitiori. The Arabic makes it part of the name i«ay, porhaji.^ , 

mean the couiitiy beyond the Surjd, the name by which (jl(mildii)dr i.s now locally 
known to the people about Benares, and hcnco the name of oiuj of the most jxjpiilous’ 
tiibes of Brahmans. Sarwiir is an abbreviation of Sarjupfir, “the (^tber cide of tlu 
Sarjfi ” So Parudas is used in the Puranic lists to repicMcit ]/eo]do who live Oct/nutf 
the Indus, just as ra vepa is used in the Periplus of the Krythn^an sea to sii^infy the 
ports beyond the stiaits. In Plutarch {CumilluSf C 21,) an e\[)iesM(>u e\aetly 
equivalent occurs, Traph rhy roraiihv “tho other side of tbe river.” 

[So in the first edition. Remaud has “ Putalypotra.” A ha.s JL-U 
^•has fiiid C. ^ probably inteiah'd for 

pattun,] 

® [So in the firat edition; Reinaud has “Djanbah;” A. and 

This is the name by which BAri is called in this pa.ssag:(}. Ah tluTo are H<*V(‘ra! 
other towns of tho same name in tho neighbourhood, tins may have hem a distiiK'- 
tive title given to tbe new capital. The combination is by no im'ans iiiipiobahle, 
for as Bfiri means “a garden, and MfiU “ a gardener,” the words are fnspKmtly 
coupled together. Tho two names occur in conjunction, in a common <*barm i\tv tlie 
bite of a wasp. Reinaud has simply “Baiy;” M, 

C. JU.] ■ 
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the kingdom of Sillict,^ ten ; thence to the city of Bhnt,® twelye ; 
thence for two hundred parasangs it is called Tilut, where the men 
are very black, and flat-nosed like the Turks. It extends to the 
mountains qf Kamru,^ to the sea and to Nipal. Travellers in this 
direction report that going to the left hand towards the east, which 
is the country of Tibet, one arrives at Nipal at twenty parasangs 
distance, all on the ascent.^ 

From Nipal to Bhutesar® is thirty days’ journey, which implies 
a distance of about eighty parasangs. There are many ascents 
and descents. There, on account of the steep and rugged roads, 
they carry burdens on the shoulders. Bridges are built in several 
places, and the rivers run in deep channels a hundred yards belov/' 
the surface of the hills. They say that in those places there are 
stags with four eyes, and very beautiful. 

Bhutesar is the first city on the borders of Tibet. There the 
language, costume, and appearance of the people are different. 
Thence to the top of the highest mountain, of which we spoke at 
the beginning, is a distance of twenty parasangs. From the top of 
it Tibet looks red and Hind black. 

From Kanauj, in travelling south-east, on the western side of the 
Ganges, you come to Jajahoti, at a distance of thirty parasangs, of 
which the capital is Kajuraha.® In that country are the two forts 

^ This may be the Silhet Sh^hjahfi.npiir of the Gorakhptir district, near the 
Gaudak. In that case, Tildt would correspond with TirhUt. 

[So in MS 2).; Ecinaud has Bhot; A, and C, agree m reading 
B. has an entirely different name 

3 [The MSS. C. and 2), agree with fleinaud in reading Kimru, for Kkmrhp, 

which is no doubt right. A and B have and the first edition had 

‘‘ Metu ”] 

^ [This passage is not in A. nor in the old version from the Indian MSS. , but it 
is given by Eeinaud.] 

6 M. Eeinaud reads Yhoutyscher ; the same reading occurs at p. 40. 

6 This is no doubt the KajwarS. of Ibn Batuta, “ at which there is a lake about a 
mile in length, and round this are temples in which there are idols*’ (p. 162). Its 
real name is Kajr^ii, on the banks of the Ken, between Chatteipiir and Panna, said 
to have been founded by the great parent of the Chandel race. The Kingdom of 
which it is the capital, is evidently the Chi-chi-to of the Chinese travellers. 
The ruined temples at Kajrhi are of great antiquity and interest. They are 
described in the* Mahoha Sama, and there said to have been built by Hamoti, upon 
the occasion of her having held a Banda jag, or penitential sacrifice. She had com- 
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of Gwaliar and Kalinjar.^ Thence to Dhal,^ of which the capital 
is Bituri to the kingdom of Kankyu® and Kankara is twenty para- 
sangs. Thence to Asiir; thence to Banawas^ on the shore of the sea. 

Prom Kanauj, in traTelling south*west, you come to Asi/ at 
the distance of eighteen parasangs ; to Sahina,® seventeen ; to 
Chandra/ eighteen; to Eajauri/ fifteen; to NaranaHlie capital ot 

mittod a Xii^afam pas "with the mooa in human shape, and as a self-imposed punisli- 
ment for her indiscretion, held a Banda jag, a part of which cciemouy consists m 
sculpturing indecent representations on the walls of temples, and holding up one’s 
foibles to the disgust and ridicule of the y/orld. Ilamoti was the daugliter of 
Hcmrhj, spiritual adYiscr to Indiaji, Gaharwhr Ehjd of Bcnaics. 

^ There have been lately some speculations hazarded about the fort of KTilinjai 
not being older that a.d. 1205, Bii uni’s mention of its strong fort in hiK tiino 
makes it two hundred years older, and still leaves its oiigiii indcfimte (vSco JoiiniaC 
A S. J). No. 188. p. 172.) - [A and J? have Dhali ] 

3 [Eomaud has, “ On amvc aussi u Dhal dont la capitulc ost Bitouia. Lo prince 
de ce pays cst maintenant Kankyou. On compto dc l.'i au loyuunie do Kannakara, 
twenty parasangs.” There is no mention of a pnuce in our manuscripts, the nainu 
may ho cither personal or local. — A» says \j^ j 

j i*‘ agrees, but gives the names 

Cl has LSjf^ ^ 

^ [Eeinand has Onpsonr” and “I)anaouas,”~>tho first edition had “ I'lsCii” and 
“ Bhawas.*’ A. and £. have ^\y^jyJi, G. has jyJ^\» hanavasi was the 

name of the capital of the Kadamba dynasty in the Dckhm. Wilson’s Mack. ColL 
Intiod.] 

3 M. Eeiiiaud says, without doubt this is the name of the town oidinarily written 
Rasi. If Hansi of Ilariana, as it appears, is meant, it neither corresponds witli the 
distance nor direction. The rums of Asi, oi moie correctly Asnl, are on the bankr 
of the Ganges. It is mentioned in the Thiikh-i Yamini, and is tlie place to wIiujU 
the E^ij^l of Kanauj sent his trcasnie for sccuiity when ho was attacked by tlu* 
Ghorian General, Kuthu-d din fbak. 

^ [C. has Sahalaini.] ’ This is evidently meant foi Charideri. 

[So in Eciuaud and the fiist edition, A. has i^jy^ oi* 

3 [Elliot read the name “Naraya’' and “Niiaya”. Ecinaud has “Bazaiia,” hut 
he adds--“le maniiscrit porto en qnclqucs endroits Wcw'dm” MS. A, is tolerably 
consistent in reading BarSina ; B., G., andJ?. aic generally without points, but C\ 
lias Narina in one place, and JD. Tar&na. Eeinaud’s translation dilfers,— It pro- 
ceeds, Cette \illc estcclle que nos compatnotes, appollent Narayanu; coinino olle 
a etc detruite, les habitants se sont transportes dans un lien ])lus reculo.’^ Narimt 
is piobably a contraction of Nariyaiia and the right name. Sir II. Elliot consideretl 
it “ one of the most interesting places in the North-Western provinces to identify lU' 
the pages of BirCini, on account of its being so fiequoutly mentioned” as a point oi‘ 
departure of several Itmerarios. He thought it to be represented by the modern 
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G-azerai:,^ eigliteen. Wlien tlie capital of Guzerat was destroyed, 
the inhabitants remoYed to a town on the frontier.® The distance 
between Naraiia and Mahura is the same as between Mdhara and 
Kanauj, that is twenty-eight parasangs. 

In going from Mahura to Ujain, you pass through several neigh- 
bouring Tiliagus, at no greater distances from one another than five 
parasangs.® From Mahura, at the distance of thirty-live parasangs, 
you come to a large town called Dudhi ; thence to BaSjhdr/ seven : 
thence to Mahabalastan,® five. This is tlie name of the idol of that 
place. Thence to Ujain'^ nine, the idol of which place is Mahakal. 
Thence to Dhar,'^ sis parasangs. 


Narwar, and entered into details to suppoit tins yic'.v, but lie v,as unable to account 
for its being called the capital of Guzeiat. Geiitivil Cunningham takes another view, 
and says, “ In my fouilU Report I have identified Gazer at with Bair it, oi the ancient 
Matsya. Baiiit was tbo capital, but it was also used for the name of the country, as 
lor instance by Hwen Tsaiig, who calls it Fiiisbta gives these two 

names as Kaiiat and I^aiJm, which, he sa}s, wcio two hilly tracts, o-venim hy 
IMahradd of Ghazni. Now Guzerit and Kaiiit are only slight coiiuptions of Bauit, 
when wiitten in Persian characters ; and Nirdin and Naiina arc still shghtei altera- 
tions of NcL.iyana, which is the name of a town to the north-east of Bail it, about 
twelve miles. Mathura is said to bo equidistant from Hanauj and from Nariiia, 
which agioes with this idontifloation ” General Cunniugliam proceeds . “ A$i is on 
the Jumna below the junction of the Chumhul, and therefoie a favourable point for 
crossing. Sahma I take to he Suhama, a veiy ancient town Ihnty miles to the north 
of Gwalior, and which is said to have been the capital of the country in former days 
Its ruins cover several square miles. Chandra I take to be Hiiidou, and liujiori is 
still known by the same name. It will he found between Hiudou and Bairit, to the 
north of the Bin Ganga river ” — Cunningham, MS. Note ] 

1 {A, mites this C, 

2 [A. and^. have ijJj, first edition translated it, 

a new town.'* The town of Hudfida 

3 [So it stands in the first edition m accord with A1 Birfini, but there is an 
omission in A. and C , the former makes the distance to Diidlii five parasangs, and 
the latter, thirty parasangs ] 

^ [So in A. Reinaud has “ Bamhour ,*’ the first edition had, “ Bafhfir’* ;’* 3, and 
C. have “ Mihiira.**] 

5 [“ Bhaylesan,’* in Remand ; Mahahhalcsin in first edition ; Bahibalistin m A., 
and 3. has the same m the first instance, but in the second the first letter may be /a , 
0. bas Bahiilasin heie and Bahibalasin below. It says “ Balasin** is the name of 


the idol ^ Mahibalastin has been selected as being 

probably intended for the Sanskrit MahdbalasCian.^ 

® [The first edition had Ujain, and so has MS. C, Reinaud has ‘‘Ardyn.** A. 


bas 

" [So in Bii-dni, in fiist edition, and ini?., A, has j&jjU, bas the 

Persian original of which was probably^\j^j \j ,] 
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SoutR from Narana at fifteen parasangs distance lies Mewar/ 
which has the lofty fortress of Chitor.^ From the fortress to Dhar, 
the capital of Malwa, twenty* Ujain is to the east of Dhar, at the 
distance of nine parasangs. From Ujain to Mahabalastan,^ which is 
in Malwa,® ten. From Dhar, going south, you come to Mahumahra,^ 
at the distance of twenty parasangs ; thence to Kundaki,® twenty ; 
thence to !N^amawar on the hanks of the Nerbadda,® ten ; thence to 
Biswar,^ twenty; thence to Matdakar,® on the banks of the Go- 
davery, sixty parasangs. 

From Dhar southwards to the river Nerbadda,® nine ; thence to 
Mahrat-des (the country of the Mahrattas), eighteen ; thence to 
Konkan, of which the capital is Tana, on the sea shore, twenty-five 
parasangs. 


1 This 'would appear to be the correct reading. K Reinaud translates * “ Mycar 
(ost le nom. d’nn. royaume oh se trouve la fortiesse de Djatraour.'” [This is a most 

doubtful name. A. has jIxjuuL, jlftLwo, 6^ A. and JB. 

omit the name of the fort, but 0. and D. 

2 Perhaps Bhilsa is alluded to. There are many ruins in its neighbourhood well 
worth examination, as at Udogir, Saeheh, Khnch Kheri, and Piplca Bijoli, There 
are other places on the upper Betwa 'where extensive rums are to be seen, as Erhn 
Udipdr, Patbhri, anciently called Birnagar, Ghehrispdr and Bhojpdr. 

® [This accords with A1 BirCini. There is some confusion in the MSS. A. reads . — 


says, *^\j3 Ij-SUp 


^ edition.] 


This may have some connection with 


the Matraayurpur, or Mattinagar, of the inscription found at Rannodc, in which a 
prmee is represented as “ repopulating this long desolate city .”— Asiatic 
Society Bengal, 183, p. 1086. 5 has “ Kondouhou.”] 

® [So the first edition, and so Reinaud ; the latter adds, “ Albyrouny a ecrit 
Naimada qui est la forme Sauskrite.” The Nerbadda is no doubt intended, though 
«3ur MSS. are very vague and discrepant: A, has B, has 

C. has and i». jjy .] 


^ [So in first edition ; Reinaud has “ Albospour A. and B. have ^ ^.,,4 
(Biswar), 0. has j^^.] 

8 [This reading accords with Reinaud’s, and with MS, Cl MS. A. has no points, 
D. has “ Matdakar” or “ Mandkar,” and the first edition had “ Mundgir.”] 

9 [So m the first edition and probably right. Reinaud has “ Nymyyah,” A. and 

B. have &i^\ 0. has dUw 
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[Eere follows the description of the Bhinoceros and Sarahha, which 
agrees with the original Arabic of Al Biruui, and need not he trans- 
lated in this place. The Bhinoceros is called Karhadan in the originalj 
and appears to he the same as the Kapra^covov of JElian, Hist. -An. 
XVL 20, 21. The Sarahha is called Shardawdt iu the Persian, and 
Sharauddt in the Arabic MS.'] 

Abu Kiban states tbafc from bTarana, in a soutb-west direction, lies 
Anbalwiirab ab a distance of sixty parasangs , thence to Somnat, on 
the sea, fifty. From Anbalwara, towards the south, to Lardes,^ of 
which the capitals are Bahruj and Dhanjur,^ forty- two. These are 
on the shore of the sea, to the east of Tana. 

West from Narana^ is Multan, at the distance of fifty parasangs ; 
thence to Bhati,® fifteen. South-east from Bhatf is Arur,^ at a dis- 
tance of fifteen parasangs. BhaLi is situated between two arms of 
the Indus. Thence to Bahmanu Mansura, twenty ; thence to Loha- 
raiii, the omliouchure of the river, thirty parasangs. 

From Kanauj, going north, and turning a little to the west, you 
come to Sharasharaha,^ fifty parasangs. Thence to Pinjor, eighteen 
parasangs. That place is on a lofty hill,® and opposite to it, in the 

1 [So read by Ecinaud and Elliot. A. has and 

G. and JD. ^ , Nahahvira is only another form of the name ] 

3 SoQ Zi'ifseimft,/. d IC d Morgenl • I. 227. [Lata-desa in Sanslcnfc 

and the Lm ice of Ptolemy. IVc have a copper-grant made by the ESja of this, 
countiy in a.u. 812. Sec Jour. Beng. A. S, April, 1839, Jottr. II A. S. > 111 . 16.] 

3 [Rcinaud lias “ Eahanlionr.” A. and B have and Celias 

The Ictieis m and h are liable to be confounded, so that Elliot’s reading ib probably 
right.] 

^ See nolo 0, page 58 

* [So lead by llcinaiid and Elliot, A has and 

^*ld, ‘‘Binia,” of the other geographers ?] 

0 lA. lias .^,1, Ji. S jj^\. Alor?] 

[Elliot roads “ Sirblwah Rcinaud “ Schirscharhah A. has J?- 

0. “This is certainly Sir&iwah, an old and 

famous place ivbcre both TaimCir and Baber halted.”— Cuiiningham ] 

3 ^J’his IS iKjt cr>irc(}t with rcforoiice to modern Pinjore, which is in a valley on the 
southern side of the Hills. 
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plains, is tlie city Thanesar;^ thence to Dahmala,^ the capital of 
Jalan<3har, and at the base of a mountain, eighteen; thence to 
Balawarda, one hundred;^ thenco towirds the west, to Lidda, 
thirteen ; thenco to the fort of Eajgiri, eight ; thcnco, towards the 
north, to Kashmir, twenty-five parasangs. 

From Kanauj, towards the west, to Dyamaii, is ton parasangs ; 
thence to Gati.^ ten; thence to Ahur,® ten ; thence to Mirat, ton ; 
thence, across the Jumna, to Rinipat, ton ; thenco to Kaitluil,*^ ton ; 
thenco to Sanam, ten. 

In going north-west from the latter ])lace to Arat-lnirJ nine para- 
sangs; thenco to Hajnir,*’ six ; thcnco to Manclhriknr,'’ tlio ca-|)ital of 
Lohawar,^® on the cast of the river Irawa, eight ; theiuie. to the river 


1 [vSo road ty PemautI and Elliot. b, 

2 This is doubtless Bchmriri, which, as we loam from scvoriil Insi-oriniis, was ilu* 

anoicat name of NCirpilr, boforo it was clian£»od by Jabano^i'r, in htmoia of A (ir Jahaii 
iJoj^ain. Kdrpilr is bo>on(l the Be(is ; but that would not afirot the iih'ntilicatiou, for 
tlic author says moioly Jhlandhar, not the Dofib, or lahTamnin, of Jaliindhar. 
fSo according to Ilcinuud and Elliot. A. has /». O. says 

Horc the Pcisian preposition fd has probably bei*n iiniorporaled 
with the name us Id ] 

® [The number ‘‘ten,” is given by Pemaud, Ellif)t, and MS. J). A, says ‘‘ 100/’ 
/». has probably intended for C, omits the niunbcr.] 

[So load by llcinaud, and probably right. Elliot and MS, D. have Oahi. 
A. has B, and (7. ih’diaps Ilaj GhCit may ho meant. Ail the other 

places mchiont'd in this iiaragraph are extant to this day. 

[The Arabic hero adds tlic I^ersiaii iiumoial of the distance {dah -c= 10) to th(* 
name, making it 


[So read by Elliot. Itoinand has <‘Koutayl.” A. and JA have t ^ (J, 

’ [TTio MSS. all agr(‘n in making two words, Arnt-bfir. The Arabii? again 
adds the mimiTul of the distance (w?<A~-0) to the nanus— making it Arat-hCiznah 

*» [Remand reads Maydahoukemr ” The only difOTcnce In our MSS. U llmt A, 
substitiik's for ML as the first letter.] The place is mentioned in Hinlnrs Kfiin'm 
and by Baihaki who calls it “ MandkalvCir.” 


f So according to Elliot. Jleiiiaud has “ Lauhuour (Ealu)!) ” 

•^nd 0 . 
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Cliandralia (Cliinab), twelve ; tbenco to the Jailam, on the west of 
the Bayat,^ eighteen ; thence to Waihind, capital of Kandahar, west 
of the Sind, which the Moghals call Karajang, twenty; thence to 
Parshawar, fourteen ; thence to Dambiir,® fifteen ; thence to Kabul, 
twelve ; thence to Ghaznin, seventeen. 

Kashmir® is a valley surrounded by lofty inaccessible hills and 
broad deserts ; on the oast and. south it is bordered by Hind ; on 
the west by kings, of whom the nearest are Takur Shah, then Shak- 
nan Shah, and Wakhan'^ Shah, extending to the frontiers of Badakh- 
shiin ; on the north, and partly on the east, by the Turks of Chin 
and Tibet. 

From the mountain of Bhiitesar to Kashmir, across the country 
of Tibet, is nearly 300 parasangs. The people of Kashmir do not 
ride on quadrupeds, but are carried on men’s shoulders in a Katiit, 
which resembles a throne. The servants of the Government arc 
always on the alert, and watch the passes and strongholds of the 
country. They do not allow strangers to enter the country, except 
by ones and twos. This prohibition extends even to Jews and 
Hindus, how then can any one else gain admittance ? The principal 
entrance is at Birahan,® half way between tlie vSind and *Jailam. 
From that place to the bridge, at the confluence yv'ith the Jailam 

• [This is no doubt the Beyah. Reinaud had “Boyiit,*’ and Elliot “Behat.*' 
A. has either “ Mtiyat” oi B£iyat,’* 0. has “ Jilayat,” and U. “Md-bayat.” 

2 [“Diiibour,” Romaud. “ Dinar, ” Elliot, in A and JB, in C, 

Mention of Kashmir ocenrs in another part of the work, -which contains little 
that is not noticed here. The author adds that in Kashmir there is a city called 
Dhrabarka, in -which there are 3,600,000 inhabitants, and that it was built 2,000 
years ago. That the Talley was formerly twelve hundred years under water ; when, 
at the entreaties of Casip [Kasyapa], the waters found their way to the sea, and the 
valley became habitable. 

^ [These names according to Reinaud and Elliot arc “Bilor, Shakni.n, and 
DOkhan ” MSS. A. and £, make the first distinctly “ TfikOr,^’ but J), has “ Billur.*** 
R. makes the second “ Shakbdn.’* The third is , in A. and R , , , m C., 

and daubert’s Edrisi, pp. 479, 483, 490.] 

® [“ Berberhan,” Reinaud. “Barbhin,” Elliot. A. and B. have or 

says Babar-khaua, or Higer’s house,' the name of the 

land on the north of the ancient Taxila, where Buddha gave his head to the starving 
tiger. It is on the high road to Kashmir.” — Cunningham ] 
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of the Kusari and Mamhari/ which flow from the mountains of 
Shamilan,^ is eight parasangs. Thence yon arrive, at a distance of 
five days’ journey, at a defile through which the Jailam runs. 

At the end of the defile lies Dawaru-1 Marsad, on both sides of 
the river. There the Jailam enters the plains, and turns towards 
Adashtan,® the capital of Kashmir, which it reaches at a distance of 
two days’ journey. The city of Kashmir is four parasangs from 
Adashtan. It is built on both banks of the Jailam, on wliicli tliere 
are many liridges and boats. The sonice of the Jailam is in the 
mountains of Harmakut,^ near the source of the Ganges. This 
mountain is impassable on account of the exceeding col<l, for the 
snow never melts, even when the sun is in Cancer or On tlie 

other side of it lies Maha Chin, i.c., gi'eat Chin. AfUii* the Jailam 
has left the mountains, it reaches Adashtan in iwo days. Four 
parasangs from that, it expands into a lake, a parasang sijuaro, on 
the borders of which there is much cultivation, and a (huise ])oj)ula- 
tion. It then loaves the lake, and enters another defile neJir the 
city of U'slikara.® 

The Sind rises in the mountains of Ainak,” on tlu^ honlors of iln^ 

1 [So road hy Eliiot, Bcinaud has ^‘Ivosary ct Niihiy ” the fust, sylliihlc of 
Mhmliari was doubtless taken as muaniiijj “ watci,”u readiiijif favoiucd liy our Aoihir, 

MS 0., which says AISS. y/ , /> , and />. have 

)• naino murtt tluucforo ho as 
Elliot rends it, unless Itasliidu-d din niisiooh Al iJh’iliii’s text ] 

2 [SiKik in fiist ccTition. J has t ‘ 

s M. rainatifl reads Addnshtnn, and Cn])!.. A Cunninj^harn idpntin(‘H if, with 
Pandntan, the local corrupt form of PuidUddhisthaiia, the “old chuf city,” Jam'. 
As. Soe. Bcng, No. clsxxvii. p. U7. 

^ M. Beiiinud has Ihizmakout TTar-Mulvut, meaning the ciip of TI.ii, or Maha 
Deo, IS a better rciiding. [lloma-kdtd is the correct one. Som‘ uutr p. ‘10, siml 
'Wilson’s Vishnu THutiiai, p. 10b.] 

5 [“Tins must he IIushkiopuiM which still exists near BaiOmula—TIwcu Tcaiig’s 
* IIushk.li a.’ ” — Ouimiiigham.] 

[U'niah ill first edition, and Onmmnk according to Iviininul. All our MSS. 
agreo in r(';Hling auia/t or (male “This is sippurciitly the 'fibetan or (Jf/K-iintj^ pro- 
nounced Oaunlt^ whiiili means tlif ‘Black PlaiiiH,’ and is the name foi (’hiur'so 
Tailary wheio the Indus actually use.s. Airowsmitli’s uia[) gives ‘ GuiiinaK, capital 
of Climese Turtary.’ Cumiiiighaui] 
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Turkisli country. Passing by the mountains of Bilur^ and Sbamilan, 
it reaches in two days’ journey the country of the Bhutawari- Turks, 
from whose encroachments and depredations the Kashmirians suffer 
great distress. Whoever travels along the left bank of the river 
will find villages and towns which are close to one another on the 
south of the capital and as far as the mountain Larjal,^ which re- 
sembles Damawand, between which and Kashmir^ there is a distance 
of two parasangs. It can always be seen from the boundaries of 
Kashmir and Lohawar. The fort of Rajgiri is to the south of it, 
and Lahur, than which there is no stronger fort, is to the west. At 
a distance of three parasangs® is Eajawari, where merchants carry 
on much traffic, and it forms one of .the boundaries of Hind on the 
north. On the hills to the west of it is the tribe of Afghans, who 
extend to the land of Sind. 

On the south of that tribe is the sea, on the shore of which the 
first city is Tiz, the capital of Makran. The coast trends to the 
south-east, till it reaches Debal, at the distance of forty parasangs. 
Between these two cities lies the gulf of Turan. 

O O O O # ISr 

After traversing the gulf you come to the small and big mouths 
of the Indus ; then to the Bawarij, who are pirates, and are so called 
because they commit their depredations in boats called Baira.® Their 
cities are Kach and Somnat. Prom Debal to Tulishar'^ is fifty para- 

^ JW-] 

2 Bliotyawari” in first edition. ‘‘Bhataouryan*’ Eeinand. .4. has 

3 [“ L&ijik” in first edition and in MS. J>. “ Kelardjek” Reinaud. All the 

other MSS. read “ L^al.'* The Xaiarchal of p. 46.] 

^ [Remand, Elliot, and MS. C. agree in reading Kashmir , hut A, has 
andR. 

5 [A. says “ a parasang ; R. two or three parasangs. The others agree in reading 

three.'*] 

6 iBanja ^ see note on the word Barge in the Appendix.] 

[Remand has “ Tonallyscher,” and Elliot reads ‘‘Thlishar.” A* has 
B. y f y f ,] 
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sangs ; to Loharani, twelye ; to Baka, twelve ; to Kack, tko comitry 
producing gum, and bardrdd^ (river Bhadcr), six; to Somnat, four- 
teen; to Kambay a, thirty ; to Asawal,® two days’ journey ; to Babruj, 
thirty ; to Sindan, fifty : to Sufdra, six ; to Tana, five. There you 
enter the country of Laran, where is Jaimur,^ then then 

Kanji, then Dariid,® where there is a great gulf, in which is Sin- 
kaldip, or the island of Sarandip. In its neighbourhood is Tanjawar, 
which is in ruins, and the king of that country has liuilt another 
city on the shore, called Padmar then to Umalna,^ ton; then to 
Eameshar, opposite to Sarandip, from which it is distant l>y water 
twelve parasangs. Prom Tanjawar to Eameshar is foi-ty parasangs ; 
from Eameshar to Set Bandhai,* which means the bridge of the sea, 
is two parasangs — and that band, or embankment, was made by 
Etim, son of Dasrat, as a passage to the fort of Lank.^ It consists of 
detached rock separated by the sea. 

^ [So translatod by Elliot. Ecinaud has ^‘patne du Mod, ct ii Baraoua, six 
parasangs,” and ho adds a note npou the position of the Chateau do Uaiiiouii .... 
qui so troiivait j\ unc poitee do liocho souleniout do Soumonht ” The to\t, howovor, 
says that the distance of Somnit is fouitoon parasangs. MSS. -I , M,, and JJ. have 

ij!; 

The word Bhwavdi must bo taken with (bdellium), 

and is evidently the name of some staide production. It occurs again in the 
next page in the observations on the trade of Guzerht. MS. A. says 

<UA -B- ■varies slightly, saying. 

The Aiabc version of (7 is Ja-L J Biilru, 

or halm, is perhaps intended,] 

2 [Alimaclhbhd,— Bird’s Giizmit^ 187 ] 

3 [Samiiir appears to he the place intended It is noticed by all tbe other geo- 
graphers. See JfazwfniiPOA^, p. 97, and note A m Appendix.] 

‘ [.landJ?. Jj, 0. iS,, D. a^.] 

8 [So m all the MSS. Remaud says *‘Dravua,” for which Darud is jirobably 
intended.] 

6 [Elliot reads BiCubas.” Roinaud has “Bandnar.** MSS. A. and lU have 
C.has jUjj, and 

’ [So according to Elliot, hut “ Oumalnara,” according to Rcimnid. NoitluT 
give any distance, but MS. says, “ten.” The words are UL« Ij, th ti az 

being evidently a blunder for XT. The Arabic verbiou varujs a httlo, Between 
this (a.c. Padoihr) and the first (town) ten parasangs. After that is Ifnialiifir.”] 

8 [J. has 0, and jD. i. ^ confounding it with the Ganges,] 
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Twelve parasangs from that place, in an eastern direction, lies 
Kahkand, which is the mountain of monkeys.^ 

[Here folloios an account of these monJceys^ of some of the eastern 
Islands, and of the rainy season.'] 

Multan’^ and l/ch are subject to Dehli, and the son of the Sultan 
of Delili is the governor. There is a road from hence by land as 
well as by the shore of the sea to Guzerat, which is a largo country, 
within which are Kamb%a, Somnat, Kankan, Tana, and several other 
cities and towns. It is said that Giizerat comprises 80,000 flourishing 
cities, villages, and hamlets. The inha])itants are rich and happy, 
and during the four seasons no less than seventy different sorts of 
roses blow in this country. The crops which grow in the cold season 
derive their vigour from the dew. When that dries, the hot season 
commences, and that is succeeded by the rainy season, which makes 
the earth moist and verdant. Grapes are produced twice during 
the year, and the strength of the soil is such, that cotton plants 
grow like willows and plane-trees, and yield 2 ^i*oduce ton years 
running. Tlio people are idolaters, and have a king of their own. 
Somnat, wliicli is the name of the idol of that place, is a temple and 
place of worship for the poojflo of all parts of Hind, and Hindu 
idolaters come to it from groat distances. Many of the more deluded 
devotees, in performance of their vows, pim the last stage crawling 
along the ground upon their sides, some approach walking upon 
their ancles and never touch the ground with tlio solos of their feet,® 
others go before the idol upon their heads. The anon of Kambaya 
bring tribute from tho chiefs of the island of Ivis. Sugar from 
Malwa, badru (balm),* and baladf are exported in ships from the 
coasts of Giizorat to all countries and cities. Beyond Guzerat are 

1 Kaliankand” in MS. JD ] This appears to be the Kanliar of Dr, Leo, and its 

description as being a mountain of monkeys shows that his conjectures about the 
estuary of Bdzilta is correct. Ibn p. 1:87. 

2 Bashidu-d Din here evidently loaves Abii llihrm, and writes from information 
obtained iiidcpondontly. [Tho loniaindor of this chapter is left out of MS. I), 
which enters abruptly on another subject ; the continuation of this hoiiig lost or 
misplaced.] 

3 [This sentence is found in the Arabic version only.] 

^ [jr£idar m JB. Sec note in p, GO.] 
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Kankan and Tana ; beyond them tlie country of Malibar, wliioli from 
tbe boundary of Karoba^ to Kulam,^ is 300 parasangs in length. 
The whole country produces the pan, in consofpienco of which 
Indians find it easy to live there, for they are ready to spend their 
whole wealth upon that loaf. There is much coined gold and silver 
there, which is not exj)orted to any other place. Tart of the terri- 
tory is inland, and part on the sea shore. They speak a mixcul 
language, like the men of Khabalil?:,^ in the direction of Euin, whom 
they resemble in many respects. The people are all Samauis 
(Buddhists), and worship idols. Of the cities on the shore fhc first 
is Sindabiir, then Faknur, then the countiy of Manjariir,'^ th(3U th(3 
country of Hili,^ then the country of SadarsiV Jaiiglf, 1h«‘n 
Kulam. The men of aU these countries are Samauis. After thes(3 
comes the country of Sawalak, which comprises 125,000 cities and 
villages. After that comes Malwala,’ which means 1,803,000 in 
number. A])out forty years ago the king of Malw.ihi died, and 
between his son and tho minister a contest arose, and afhir scvtiral 

1 [So m the first edition, and so in MS. A, MSS. Ji. and 0. liavr 
and so has Biniikiti ] 

® ** Wc next came into tho country of Malah.'ir, wlucli is tho country of Idack 
pepper. Its length is a journey of two luoiitlis along the hhore from the of 
SmdabCir to Khlam. Tho whole of tho way hy land lies under tln‘ .slimh* of tnsM, 
and at the distance of oveiy half mile there is a hoiisi* tuaih? of wood, in which then* 
are chambers fitted up for tho rcceptiou of (jomers and gocus, whether they be Moslems 
or inddels.” Xbn Lee, p. ICC, Freneh version, Vol. XV*. p. 71* 

3 has, an evident blunder. 0, t * 

* [The French version of Ilni Batfiita gives the numes of Sindfihur, K.Uauhr, 
Manjurdr, Hlli, Jur-futtan, I)ih-fatian, and Bndd-fattan (Vol. TV. p. lOU). Kaitfui 
is evidently the Sanskrit paUanam (town), or us now writhni ptiUtm or patiutui,] 
Abii-1 Fida notices Sindabiir, Manjanir, and fCvllain. Alanjarilr is the Manguiorc 
of tho pi’cscnt day, and tho MorfyapouQ of Cosinus Tndiis^pleu.sten. {Topup) ttph, 
Chr, p. 3H7.) Casiri quotes a munusiuipt iu which it is called Mangalore a i larly 
as the beginning of tlui sovouth century. Sec Biblwth, IkvuriaL I'om 11. p, (J. 

* [This is the reading of tho first edition of MSS. It. and 6% and <d“ BinaKiti. 

MS. A.^ however, reads which may possibly refer to the Majdllas, as the 

Musulmans of Malabar arc called.] 

« [Such is the reading of MSS. A. and 7?. (7. has the hr.t edition 

**Tadarsa,’' and JhnSikiti j 

^ [Som-^^. i?. has kas as it stood in the tinst I'dition, and such 

appears to bo tho reading of Binakiti.] 
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battles they ended with dividing tbe territory between them. The 
consequence is that their enemies obtained a footing, and are always 
making their incursions from different parts of Hind, and carrying 
off goods and viands, sugar, wine, cotton cloths, captives, and great 
booty.^ But through the great wealth of that country, no serious 
injury is done. 

M’abar,^ from Kulam to the country of Silawar,^ extends 300 para- 
sangs along the shore. Its length is the same. It possesses 
many cities and viUagos, of which little is known. The king is 
called Dewar which means in the M’abar language, the “lord of 
wealth.” Large ships, called in the language of China, “ Junks,” 
bring various sorts of choice merchandize and clothes from Chin and 
Machin, and the countries of Hind and Sind. The merchants export 
from M’abar silken stuffs, aromatic roots ; large pearls are brought up 
from the sea. The productions of this country are carried to ’Irak, 
Ediurasan, Syria, Eum, and Europe. The country produces rubies, 
and aromatic grasses, and in the sea are plenty of pearls. M’abar is, 
as it were, the key of Hind. Within the few last years Sundar 
Bandi was Dewar, who, with his three brothers, obtained power in 
different directions, and Malik Takiu-d din bin ’Abdu-r rahman bin 
Muhammadu-t Tibi, brother of Shaikh Jamalu-d din, was his 
minister and adviser, to whom he assigned the government of 
Eatan, Mali Eatan, and Bawal and because there are no horses in 
M’abar, or rather those which are there are weak, it was agreed that 
every year Jamalu-d din Ibrahim should send to the Dewar 1400 
strong Arab horses obtained from the island of Kis, and 10,000 
horses from aU the islands of Ffe, such as Katif, Lahsa, Bahrein, 
Hurmuz, Kilahat, etc. Each horse is reckoned worth 220 dinars of 
red gold current. 

^ ^ 


1 It is difficult to say what countries are here meant, but it is probable that allu- 
sion is made to the Lackadives and Maldives, the names being derived from numerals, 
and in both instances bearing a relation to these islands. 

3 [The coast of Coromandel. See Ibn Batouta^ Index.] 


3 [E. has and Bin§,kiti JCJ,] 

4 [So printed in the first edition from the Indian MS. A, says ^ 

kas j ^ j 

Bin§Mti reads Jjlj' ^ ^ ^.] 
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In tlie year 692 a.h. (1293 a.d.) tRo Dewar died, and Ris wealtR and 
possessions fell into tRo Rands of Ris adversaries and opponents, 
and SRaikR Jamalu-d-din wRo succeeded Rim, obtained, it is said, an 
accession of 7,000 bullock loads of jewels, gold, etc., and Takiu-d 
din, according to previous agreement, became Ris lieutenant. ^ 

The people of tRe country are very black by reason of tRoir being 
near tlie equator. Tliero is a largo temple called Lutar.^ 

t :2- z xj- 

There are two courses, or roads, from this place : one leads by 
sea to Chin and Maclini, passing by tlie island of Sildn.^ It is four 
parawsangs long, and four wide. It is parallel to the equator. 

Sarandip is at the foot of the Judi^ mountain, and is called in the 
language of Hind Samkiida-dip (Smbaladfp), i.e, the sleeping-place of 
tlio lion, because its ap^Dcaranco is like a lion in repose,^ and as that 
etymology is not known to the coiumon people, they call it Sarandip. 
TRo whole of tlie country is exactly under the Lmo. Eubios and 
other precious stones are found thoi'o. In the forests tliero are 
wolves and elephants, and even the Eukli is said to bo there. TRo 
men are all Duddliists, and bow to, and worship images. 

TRo Island of Lamuri,''^ which lies beyond it, is very largo. It 
has a scjtaratc king. 

Beyond it lies the countiy of Siimutra [Sumatra],® and beyond 

^ [So m first edition. lias Bmiikiti yyj] 

® [^1. 1 '- EinfiHt'i, 

^ 3 [xUl the MSS. read J Cidi Sir II. Elliot tljought this a mistake for Jandhi, 
“ southern.”] 

i Lassen, lud. Alter th. I. 201. 

5 Accoidiiig to the Sliajrat Mnlayu and Marco Polo, Lambii is one of the districls 
of Sumatra, situated ui the noitli-cast coast— converted by the Arabs into 
Ramry. M Gildouieistcr considers it to lie the same as Ramnad {de Uvb. 1ml ^ 
p. 59). M. Reinaud considers it to be Manar {Fmgmcnts^ p. 123) , M. Bulaurier 
gives several reasons ^vhy it can be no whore else than m Sumatra {Jour. Asiaiique^ 
4ih Ser, T. VIII. 117, 200). It may bo presumed that the Lamdii of our author is 
the same place as is indicated by Larabri and Ramry. There is at the present day n 
largo island, called Ramry, oil* the coast of Arracan, but that cannot well he the 
place indicated. 

3 This is distinctly called a country {loiUiycit) in the Persian, lalad in the Arabic. 
It IS usually said that medneval writers called the island of Sumatra hy the namo of 
Java, and that Sumatra was ono of its towns. Java itself was called Mdl Java. See 
Jomnal Asioiique^ 4th Senes, Tom. IX. pp. 119, 124, 244. 
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llaat Dcarband Nias,^ whicli is a dependency of Java. In the moun- 
tains of Java scented woods grow. In those islands are several 
cities, of which the chief are Aru, Barlak, Balmian, Java, and Bar- 
kudoz.^ The mountains of Java are very high. It is the custom of 
the people to puncture their hands and entire body with needles, 
and then rub in some black substance to colour it. 

Oi)posite Lamurl is the island of Lakwai-am,® which produces 
plenty of red amber. Men and women go naked, except that the 
latter cover the pudenda with cocoanut leaves. They are all sub- 
ject to the Ka-an [Emperor of China.] 

Passing on from this you come to a continent called Jampa, also 
subject to the Ka-an. The people are red and white. 

Beyond that is Haitam,^ subject also to the Ka-an. 

Beyond that is Maha Chin,® then the harbour of Zaitun,° on 
the shore of China sea,"^ and an officer of the Kti-an, entitled 

1 [The Arabic version has Darband Manis ] This may be Pulii Xias, which 
AI.M Maury and Dulaurior, fiom independent observation, conceive to be the 
Al-Neyan of the eaily Googiaphers See Jownnl Adatiquo, 4th Senes, Tom. VIII. 
200, and Bulletin de la Soewte de Geoff.y Apiil, 1846. 

3 Those cities, it will be observed, aie not confined to one island. Pailah is no 
doubt Tanjung Paiiah, oi Diamond Point, on the noith-east coast of Sumatra. 
Barddoz [or Bdkfidur, as the Arabic MS. gives it], without any violent metathesis, 
may perhaps be lead Bencoolcn — theVTau-Koii-Leou of the Chinese. (Nouv. J, A. 
XI 54 ) Towards Papua is a large island called Aru, but that is no doubt too 
distant foi our author. His city may be the metropolis of J ava according to Ptolemy 
— iX^LV T6 iJiSTpSiroKiv fjvofia ApyvpTjy rots dvarptiicoh Tcipaffiv. Geog.^ VII. 2, 29. 

3 As this might easily bo icad Nicobar, allusion may be made to the islands of that 
name The early Arabian Geographers and Idrlsi seem to designate this group by 
the term Lanjabhlds. 

^ [So in the first edition, and so in MS. A. B. has G has 

andBinSikiti 

5 Idrisi calls this Siniatu-s Sin, situated at the extremity of the empire. ‘‘No 
city is equal to it, whether we consider its greatness, the number of the edifices, the 
importance of its commerce, the variety of its merchandize, ox the number of mer- 
ehants which visit it from dilferent parts of India.*' Ibn al "Whrdi says, “It is the 
extreme eastern part which is inhabited, and beyond which there is nothing but the 
ocean.** 

6 A port in the province of Fo-Kicn. See Maisdon’s Marco Polo^ p. 561. M. 
Klaproth, Mem. rel. d VAsie. Tom. II. p. 208, and M. Reinaud, Belation des 
^'oyages^ Tom., II. pp. 25, 26. 

'I [This reading of the first edition is supported by the Arabic MS. (7., which says, 
“After this is Chin the great’* harbour of Zaitun 

on the shore of the sea of Ching. "The Persian MS. A, and Binhkxti entirely omit the 
first sentence.] 
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SBak,^ resides there. Beyond that is Khansai, in which the market- 
place® is six parasangs broad, from which it may be judged how 
large the place is. It is subject to the deputies of the Ka-an, who 
are Moghals, Musulmans, Khit%ans, and Ghuris. Khansai® is the 
capital. 

Forty days journey from it lies Khanbalik/ the capital of the 
Phcenix of the west — ^Kaan, King of the earth.® 

With respect to the other road which leads from M’abar by way 
of Khitai, it commences at the city of Kabal, then proceeds to the 
city of Kunju and Sunju, then to Kin, then to Mali Fatan,® then 
to Kardaraya, then to Hawariun,’ then to Dakli,® then to JBijalar,® 
which, from of old, is subject to Dehli, and at this time one of the 
cousins of tho Sultan of Dehli has conquered it, and established 
himself, haying revolted against the Sultan. His army consists of 
Turks. Beyond that is the country of Eatban, then Arman,^® then 
Zar-dandan,“ so called because the people cover their teeth with gold. 

I [So in first edition, and so in MS. A. MS. 0, and Binfikiti have “ Sank.”] 

® [So in the first edition. MS. A, says “a fort or tower.” Binfikiti says 

“alako.” The Arabic version says 

3 The original is Janks&i [in all tho MSS except Bmikitl, who has Khansrd], but 
there can be no doubt the correct word is Khansa, which Ibn Batuta declares to be 
the largest city he had seen. Marco Polo calls it Quinsai, and says it is without 
exception the most noble city in tho world. It was the capital of southuin China, or 
Mahci Chin. Its present name is Haug-tchcou-fou, capital of the province of Tchc- 
Kiang. See M. Reinand, Helation des Voyages, Tom. I. pp. cx., cxviii., and M. 
Quatrcm6ro, Ilistoire des Mongols, pp. lxxvii., lxxxix. Ibn Batouta, IV, 284. 

* The Cambalu of Marco Polo, and the Pekin of the Chinese. See Assemaiii, 
Mblioih. ^Orient, Tom. III. p. 2, p. 612. [JhnbdUk in A. and in Binhkiti.] 

3 See Les Oiseattx et Us Fleurs, pp. 119, 220. Fahistdn, v. III. p. 250. 

8 [The Arabic MS. has “from Khbal to Kin, and from thence to Mali-Katan.” 
Binhkiti reads “flora Kdbal-futun to Majli-fatan,” and a marginal emendation says, 
“ from Khbal (or Khmal) patan to Majli patan,** i,e , Masulipatam.] 

^ [Hawkmidn in A."] ' 

8 [MS. A, has “ Dakal.” The Arabic and Binhkiti both read “ Dehli.”] 

8 [So in the first edition. A, says HbsT Bajhlh ; but <7. and Binhkiii have 
Benghl,] 

10 [MSS. A,, C., and Binhkiti agree in this. The first edition and MS. R. have 
“XTraan.”] 

II This country is again noticed in our author’s account of China, and Marco Polo 
speaks of it under the wrong name, Oardandon. M. Quatremere tries to fix its 
position. {Hist, des Mongols, p, xcvi.) “ This island of Sumatra is the first island 
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They puncture their hands, and colour them mth indigo. They 
eradicate their beards, so that they have not a sign of hair on their 
faces. They are all subject to the Ka-an. This country is bounded 
on one side by the sea, afterwards comes the country of Rahan, the 
people of which eat carrion and the flesh of men, — ^they likewise 
are subject to the Ka-an.^ Thence you arrive at the borders of Tibet, 
where they eat raw meat and worship images, and have no shame 
respecting their wives. The air is so impure that if they eat their 
dinner after noon they would all die. They boil tea and eat win- 
nowed barley. 

There is another country called Dcogir, adjoining M’abar inland, 
the king of which is at constant enmity with the Dewar of M’abar. 
Its capital is Durd Samundur [Dwara Sainudra.] 

Another large country is called Kandahar, which the Moghals 
call Karajang. Those people spring from Khitai and Hind. In 
the time® of Kubila Ka-an,® it was subdued by the Moghals. One of 
its borders adjoins Tibet, another adjoins Khita, and another adjoins 
Hind. 

Philosophers have said that there are three countries celebrated 
for certain peculiarities ; Hind is celebrated for its armies, Kandahar 
for its elephants, and the Turks for their horses. 

wherein wo knew man’s flesh to he eaten by certain people which live in the moun- 
tains, called Bacas, who use to gild their teeth.” Ant. Galvano's Disc, of the World 
in Hakluyt^ lY. 422. See also Furchas Sis Filgnmago p. 457. Marsden's M, 
Folo^ p 429, 434.] 

1 [This passage was not in the first edition, and it is not in the MS. .4. , hut the 
other MSS. and BinS,kiti have it.] 

3 [The Arabic says, “ Towards the end of the reign.”] 

s This is also mentioned in the Mongol work called Bodimer. See Pallas, 
Sammlungen histonscher Saehriehten^ T. I. p. 19. 

The country of Karajiing and its borders are again noticed by our author in his 
account of China, and its position is laid down by M. Quatremere, Hist, des Mongols^ 
p. xciv. 
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VIII. 

NUZHATU-L MUSHTAK 

OP 

AL IDRISL 


Abu ^Abdu-llah Muhammad born at Ceuta., in Morocco, 
towards the end of tlio lltli century. lie was in(un])er ot* a 
family which dcscoiidod from an ancestor luuned Idris, and so 
canio to bo known by the name of A I Idrisl. I^liis finnily 
furnislied a lino of princes for Morocco in the htb and lOtli 
centuries, and the branch from which Idrisi sprung’ ruled over the 
city of Malaga. Idrisi travelled in Miirojie, and (‘V(uituallv 
settled in Sicily at the court of Rogm* II. It was at tin) insta-nce 
of this prince that lie wrote his book on geogra,phy, lie (‘it(‘S in 
his preface the various authors whoso works lie had (‘inployed in 
the compilation of the book. Further information Wcas (hu’ived 
from travellers, whoso verbal statements ho eom[>arod and tested 5 
and M. Eeiiiaiid quotes the Ih’ograjdiical Dictionary of Kbalilu-s 
Safadi to the effect that men of intelligence were specially (jorn- 
missionod to travel and collect information for his use. Ilio full 
title of the work is, Nuzliatu-l Miislitak ii Ikhtiraku-I Afak, 
“ The Delight of those who seek to wand(T through tlio regions 
of the world/' A full translation of the whole work into French 
■was published at Paris in 1830 and 1840 by M. Jaubert, and 
from this the following Extracts have been done into English. 
Idrisfs work met with very early attention. An abridgnnmt of 
the text was published at Homo in 1502, and a Latin irauslatlon 
was printed at Paris in IGIO, entitled Ocogmphla NtMenm, id 
est acmratmhna totius orhis in mptem cUmata dioki descrlptlo 
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continens, •prceBcrtim exactam unioersm Ash et Afrlm^ in 
Latinum versa a Gdbriele Sionita et Joanne Ilesronita'' Hart- 
mann in 1796 published at Grotting'cn, from the abridgement, 

Edrisii descripilo AfrimJ The description of Spain was 
translated into Spanish by Conde in 1799, and the portions 
relating to Africa and Spain have just been published with a 
translation by M.M. Dozy and de Groeje. Zenker, in his 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, mentions translations of other detached 
portions. 

M. Eeinaud, in his Introduction to Aboulfeda, has remarked 
that in M. Jaubort’s ti’anslation, '^Beaucoup do noms de lieux 
sont altores,'” and it is true that there are some variants, such as 
Tubaran for Turan, and Bana for Tanna; but the old Latin 
translation presented generally the same differonees ; the variants 
therefore seemed to exist in the text, and not to bo attributable to 
the translator. A cursory examination of the two MSS. in the 
Bodleian has confirmed this view, for Jaubert’s translation was 
found to give a generally accurate reproduction of the names as 
they stand in these MSS. A careful comparison of the texts 
would, no doubt, load to some corrections, and, indeed, a few will 
be noticed in the following pages; but the more iniportant 
variants are fully supported by the Oxford MSS. The maps 
contained in Graves^ MS. show some difterences from the text ; 
thus Turan is found instead of Tubaran; but the maps are 
written in a more modern hand, quite different from the rest of 
the book. The text is continued on the backs of these maps in 
the ordinary hand, but it may nevertheless have been written 
long before the maps were filled in. At any rate the scribes wore 
different men, and such differences as tliax noticed above leads to 
tlie conclusion that the maps wore not derived from the text witli 
which they are incorporated. 

Extracts, 

First Climate. Section X. — ^Tho greatest king of India is the 
Balhara, which signifies ‘^king of kings.” After him comes the 
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Makamkam, whose country is Saj. Next the king of Scifan or 
Tahan, then the king of Jaba, then the king of Juzr, and then the 
king of Kamrun, whose states touch China. 

^The Indians are divided into seven castes. The first is that of 
the Sakriya, These are the most noble ; from among them kings 
are chosen, and from no others. All the other castes pay homage to 
them, but they render homage to no one. Next come tlie Brahmans, 
who are the religious class. They dress in the skins of tigers and 
other animals. Sometimes one of them, taking a staff in his hand, 
will assemble a crowd around him, and will stand from morn till eve 
speaking to his auditors of the glory and power of God, and ex- 
plaining to them the events which brought destructi(jfi upon the 
ancient people, that is, upon the Bi*ahmans. They never drink wine 
nor fermented liquors. They worship idols (whom they consider to 
be) able to intercede with the Most Iligh. The third caste is that 
of the Kastariya, who may drinlc as much as throe ratls® of wine, 
but not more, lest they should lose their reason. This caste may 
maiTy Braliman women, but Brahmans cannot take their women 
to wife. Next comes the Sharduya, who are laboui’cis and agricul- 
turists ; then the Basya, who are artizans and mechanics ; then the 
Sabdaliya (or Sandaliya), who are singers, and whoso women arc 
noted for their beauty ; and, lastly, the Zakya, who arc jugglers, 
tumblers, and players of various instruments. Among the principal 
nations of India there are forty-two sects. Some recognize the 
existence of a Creator, but not of prophets ; while others deny the 
existence of both. Some acknowledge the intorcossoiy powers of 
graven stones, and others worship holy stones, on which l)utter and 
oil is poured. Some pay adoration to fire, and cast themselves into 
the flames. Others adore the sun, and consider it the creator and 
director of the world. Some worship trees ; others pay adoi’ation to 
serpents, which they keep in stables, and feed as well as they can, 
deeming this to be a meritorious work. Lastly, there arc some who 
give themselves no trouble about any kind of devotion, and deny 
everything. 

Second Climate. Section YU, — ^The towns described in this 

1 [mat follows is mainly derived from from Ibn Khurdadba. See ante, page 17.1 

® [Mtly one pound Troy.] 
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seventh, section^ are Kia, Kir, Armayil, Kasr-band, Firabuz, Khur, 
Karabali', Manhabari,^ Debal, Mrun, Mansura,® Wandan, Asfaka, 
Darak, Masurjan, Fardan, Kfrkayan, Kadira, Basmak, Tubaran 
[Turan], Multan, Jandur, Sandtir, Bur, Atri,^ Kalari, Hira, Mas- 
wam, Sharusan,® Bania, M4.mhal, Kambaya, Subara, Sabdan, and 
Saimur.® In that part of the sea which is comprised in the present 
section, there are the isle of Sara, the two rocks of Kasair and 
’Awair, that of Dardur, the island of Debal, in which the town of 
Kasldhar, is situated ; the isles of Aubkin, Mind, Kulam-mali, and 
Sindan. All these countries are inhabited by people of different 
religions, customs, and manners. We will state all that we have 
ascertained for certain on this subject, confiding in Divine help. 

The beginning of this section comprises, starting from the east, 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, and towards the south the town of 
Debal. This is a populous place, but its soil is not fertile, and it 
produces scarcely any trees except the date-palm. The highlands 
are arid and the plains sterile. Houses are built of clay and wood, 
but the place is inhabited only because it is a station for the vessels of 
Sind and other countries. Trade is carried on in a great variety of 
articles, and is conducted with much intelligence. Ships laden with 
the productions of ’XJman, and the vessels of China and India come to 
Debal. They bring stuffs and other goods from China, and the per- 
fumes and aromatics of India. The inhabitants of Debal, who are 
generally rich, buy these goods in the bulk, and store them until the 
vessels are gone and they become scarce. Then they begin to sell, and 
go trading into the country, putting their money out on interest, or 
employing it as may seem best. Going towards the west there are 

1 The Nubian Geographer’s list h as follows — Kia, Kir, Ennaiil, Band, Casr-hand, 
Lizahur, Hanr, CS-mhele, ManhSihere, Dahil, Nirun, Eairuza, Mansdra, Bandan, Asfaca, 
Darec, Masnrgian, Fardan, Kircaian, Cadira, Basmac, Tuboran, Moltan, Giandur, 
Sandur, Dur, Atre, CSilere, Bascera, Mesuam, Sadusan, Bania, Mhmcliel, KambStia, 
Subfa, Sandan, Saimur, Fahalfahara, Bascc, Sarusan, Kusa, Kased, Sura, Nodha, 
Mehyac, Falon, Caliron, and Belin. {^Geograjphza Nuhiemis, pp. 56, 57). 

» [«Manj&.barV’ Bod. MS.] 

® [Generally spelt Manstiria” by Idrisi.] 

^ [This is the “Annari” of tho other geographers; and one of the Bod. MSS, 
affords some warrant for so reading it here.] 

fi [“Sadds^in,” Bod. MSS.] 

® [Here the Bod. MSS. add the following names — ‘‘AsSiwal, Falkamin, ESusak, 
Asnrs&,n, and Losha (or Kosha).”] 
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six miles between tlie month of the great Mihran and Debal. From 
Dehal to Nirun, on the west of the Mihran, three days’ journey. 
Kirun is half way between I>ebal and Mansura, and people going 
from one town to the other hero cross the river. 

Nirun is a town of little importance, but it is fortified, and its 
inhabitants are rich. Trees are rare. From hence to Mansura 
rather more than three days. 

Mansura, the city last mentioned, is surrounded by a branch of 
the Mihriin, although it is at a distance from the river. It is on 
the west of the principal branch of the river which flows from its 
source to Kalan, a town situated one days’ journey from Mansura. 
At Kalari it divides — ^the piincipal branch rims towards Mansura, 
the other flows northward as far as Sharusan [Saduscin], it then turns 
westwards and rejoins the chief stream, forming henceforward only 
one river. The junction takes place twelve miles below Mansura. 
The Mihran passes on to Nirun, and then flows into tlie sea. 
Mansura occupies a space of a mile square. The climate is hot. 
The country produces dates and sugar-canes in abundance. There 
are hardly any other fruits, if we except one, a sort of fruit called 
laimun, as big as an apxDio and of a very sour taste, and another 
which resembles the peach both in shape and taste. Mansura was 
built at the beginning of the reign of A1 Mansur, of the ’Abbaside 
family. This prince gave his name (‘‘the victorious”) to four 
different cities, as a good augury that they might stand for ever. 
The first was Baghdad in ’Irak ; the second, Mansura in Sind ; 
the third, A1 Masisa, on the Mediterranean ; the fourth, that of 
Mesopotamia. That of which we are now speaking is great, 
populous, rich, and commercial. Its environs are fertile. The 
buildings are constructed of bricks, tiles, and plaster. It is a 
place of recreation and of pleasure. Trade flourishes. The bazars 
are filled with people, and well stocked with goods. The lower 
classes wear the Persian costume, but the princes wear tunics, and 
allow their hair to grow long like the princes of India. The money 
is silver and copper. The weight of the drachma (dinar) is five 
times that of the (ordinary) drachma. The Tatariya coins also are 
current here. Fish is plentiful, meat is cheap, and foreign and 
native fruits abound. The name of this city in Indian is Mirman, 
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It is considered one of the dependencies of Sind, like Dehal, Nixdn, 
Bania, Kalarf, Atri, Shards^, Jandaur, Manhabarf [Manjdbari], 
Basmak and Mnltan. 

Bania is a little town. The inhabitants are of mixed blood and 
are rich. Living here is cheap and agreeable. Prom Bania to 
Mansura, three days, to Mamhal six, to Debal two. From hence to 
Mamhal and Kambaya the country is nothing but a marine strand, 
without habitations and almost without water; consequently, it is 
impassable for travellers. 

Mamhal is situated between Sind and India. Upon the confines 
of tho desert just mentioned there dwells a hardy race called Mand 
[Med]. They graze their flocks to within a short distance of 
Mamhal. These people are numerous. They have many horses and 
camels, and they extend their incursions as far as Dur [Alor] ujion 
the banks of the Mihran, and sometimes they penetrate even as far 
as the frontiers of Makran. 

Dur [Alor] is situated on the banks of tho Mihran, which runs to 
the west of tho town. It is a pleasant place, and worthy of com- 
parison with Multan as regaids size. From thence to Basmak, throe 
days; to Atri [Annari], four days; and from thence to Kalarf, two 
days. 

Kalari, upon the west bank of tlie Mihran, is a pretty town, well 
fortified, and is a busy trading place. Near it the Mihi'an separates 
into two branches ; the largest runs towards tho west as far as the 
vicinity of Mansuria, which is on tho west bank; the other runs 
towards the north-west, then to the north, and then towards the west. 
Both again unite at tho distance of about twelve miles below Mansuria. 
Although this town [Kalari] is some distance out of the regular 
route, still it is much frequented in consequence of the profitable 
trade carried on with the inhabitants. From honoo to Mansura is a 
hard day’s journey of forty miles. From Kalari to Sharusan, three 
days. 

Sharusan [Sadfisan] is remarkable for its size and for the number of 
its fountains and canals, for tho abundance of its productions and 
for its rich commerce. It is much rcsoi-ted to. From Sharusan to 
Manhabari ^Manjabarf], a town placed in a hollow, well built, of a 
pleasant aspect, surrounded with gardens, fountains, and running 
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waters, tlie distance is throe days. From the latter place to Firabuz,^ 
six days. From Manhaharf to Dehal, two days. In going from 
Debal to Firabiiz the road passes by Manhabari, and between these 
two places it runs through Khur, a small but populous town. 

Firabuz^ is a town of which the inhabitants are lich. They carry 
on a good trade, they arc men of their word and enemies of fraud, 
and they are generous and charitable. It belongs to the province of 
Makran, as do the towns of Kir, Darak, Ilasik (inhabited by schism- 
atics), Bah, Band, Kasr-band, Asfaka, Fahlafiihra, Maskan, Tiz, and 
Balbak. 

Makran is a vast country, but the greater part of it is desert and 
poor. The largest of its towns is Kirusi, which is nearly as large as 
Multan. Palm-trees are plentiful there ; the land is cultivated, and 
and a good deal of trade is carried on. On the west of it lies Tiz, 
a smalL sea-port much frequented by the vessels of Fars, as well as 
by those which come from the countiy of ’Uman and the isle of 
Kish, which is situated in the Persian Gulf at a long day’s sail 
distance. From Tiz to Kir [Kiz], five days. From Kir to Firabdz, 
two long days’ journey. 

Between Kir [Kiz] and Aimail there are two districts which touch 
each other ; one called Ealnin depends on Mansuria, and tlic other 
named Kalwan is a dependency of Makran. These two districts are 
tolerably fertile, and they produce a few dates, but the inliabitants 
roly mainly on their flocks. Whoever wislies to go from Firabuz 
to Makran must pass by Kir. From thence to Aimail, a depen- 
dency of Makran, two days’ journey. 

Armail is nearly as largo as Firabuz. It is well peojiled, and its 
environs are pleasant. The inhabitants are rich. From Armaal to 
Kanbali, two days’ journey. Kanbali competes with Annail in 
respect of size, wealth, and population. It is about a mile and a 
half from the sea. Both those iflaces are situated botwoon Debal 
and Makran. 

Darak is a populous trading to^vn, tliroo days’ journey from Fira- 
bdz. South-west of Darak there is a high mountain, which is called 
the mountain of Sfilt, iDocauso nearly all the water which runs from 


1 [Kannazbiir. See Note A. in Appx.] 
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it is saline. There are habitations here. From Darak to Easak, 
three days’ journey. 

The inhabitants of Easak are schismatics. Their territory is 
divided into two districts, one called A1 Kharuj, the other Kir 
Kayan. The sugar-cane is much cultivated, and a considerable trade 
is carried on in a sweetmeat called faniz, which is made here. The 
cultivation of sugar and the manufacture of this sweetmeat are 
extensively pursued at Maskan and in the district of Kasran. The 
people of Maskan, Jauran, and Tubaran, are for the most part 
schismatics. The teiritory of Maskan joins that of Kirmiin. The 
inhabitants have a great rcxmtation for courage. They have date 
trees, camels, cereals, and the fruits of cold countries. The people 
of Makran speak Persian and a dialect peculiar to the province. 
They wear the tunic, the gown with sleeves, the cloak, waistcloth, 
and the mantle embroidered with gold, like the inhabitants of ’Irdk 
and Persia. 

Fahlafahra, Asfaka, Band, and Kasri-band are dependencies of 
Makran, which resemble each other very much in point of size, the 
nature and extent of their trade, and the state of their population. 
Fiom Fahlafahra to Easak, two days. From Fahlafahra to Asfaka, 
two days. From Asfaka to Band, one day towards the west. From 
Asfaka to Darak, throe days. From Band to Kasri-band, one day. 
From Kasri-band to Kia, four days. From Mansuria to Tubaran, 
about fifteen days. 

Tubaran [Turan] is near Fahraj, which belongs to Kirman. It 
is a well fortified town, and is situated on the banks of a river of the 
same name (Tubaran), which are cultivated and fertile. From hence 
to Fardan, a commercial town, the environs of which are well popu- 
lated, four days. Kirkayan lies to the west of Fardan, on the road 
to Tubaran. The country is well populated and is very fertile. The 
vine grows here and divers soi*ts of fruit trees, but palms are not to 
be found. From Tubaran to Mustah,^ a town in the midst of the 
desert, where many camels and sheep are bred, three days. From 
Tubaran to Multan, on the borders of Sind, ton days. 

Multan is close upon India ; some authors, indeed, place it in that 
country. It equals Mansura in size, and is called the house of 

1 Maska,” Bod. MS.] 
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gold.” There is an idol here, which is highly venerated by the 
Indians, who come on j)ilgriniages to visit it from the most distant 
parts of the country, and make offerings of valuables, ornaments, 
and immense quantities of perfumes. This idol is suiTounded by 
its servants and slaves, who feed and dress upon the produce of these 
rich offerings. It is in the human form with four sides, ^ and is 
sitting upon a seat made of bricks and plaster. It is entirely covered 
with a skin like red morocco, so that the eyes only are visible. Some 
maintain that the interior is made of wood, but others deny this. 
However it may bo, the body is entirely covered. The eyes are 
formed of precious stones, and upon its head there is a golden crown 
sot with jewels. It is, as we have said, scpiare, and its amrs, below 
the elbows, seem to be four in number. The temple of this idol is 
situated in the middle of Multan, in the most freepronted bazar. It 
is a dome-shaped building. Tlie upper pai*t of the dome is gilded, 
and the dome and the gates are of great solidity. The columns are 
very Ibfty and the walls coloured. Around the dome are the dwell- 
ings of the attendants of the idol, and of those who live upon the 
produce of that worship of which it is the olgect. Tlicre is no idol 
ill India or in Sind which is more highly venerated. The people 
make it the o])ject of a ihous pilgrimage, and to obey it is a law. So 
far is this earned, that, when neighbouring princes make war against 
the country of Multan, either for the purpose of plunder or for 
cariying off tlio idol, the priests have only to meet, threaten the 
aggressors with its anger and predict their destruction, and the 
assailants at once ronounco their dosigm. Without this fear the 
toAvn of Multan would ho destroyed. It is not surprising, then, that 
the inhabitants adore the idol, exalt its jiowor, and maintain that its 
presence secures divine protection. Being ignorant of tho name of 
the man who set it up, they content themselves with saying that it 
is a wonder. Multan is a large city commanded by a citadel which 
has four gates and is surroundod by a moat. Provisions are alamdant, 
and tho taxes are light, so tliat tho people are in easy circumstances. 
It beai’s tho name of “the house of gold Farkh,” because Mulram- 
mad birr Yusuf, brother of Hajjdj, found foi’ty bahars of gold (a 


1 [“ Elio cst dc forme humainc ct a quatro c6t6s.*^ — 
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bahar weighs 333 minas^) concealed there in a house, Farkh and 
Bahar have the same signification. The environs of this city are 
watered by a little river which falls into the Mihran of Sind. 

At one mile from Multan is Jandilr [Jand-riid] — a collection of 
forts strongly built, very high, and well supplied with fresh water. 
The governor passes the spring time and his holidays here. Ibn 
Haukal states that in his time the governor used to go every Friday 
from these castles to Multan mounted upon an elephant, according 
to an ancient usage. Tlie greater part of the population is Musul- 
man, so also is the judicial authority and the civil administration. 

Sandur is situated three days’ journey south of Multan. It is 
famous for its trade, wealth, sumptuous apj^arel, and the abundance 
which prevails on the tables of the inhabitants. It is considered to 
form part of India, and is situated on the banks of a river which 
falls into the Mihran above Samand. G-oing from Multan towards 
the north there is a desert which extends as far as the eastern 
boundary of Tubaran. From Multan to the vicinity of Mansura 
the country is occupied by a warlike race, called Kadha. It 
consists of a number of tribes scattered about between Tubaran 
Makran, Multan, and Mansura, like the Berber nomads. The 
Nadhas have peculiar dwellings, and marshes in which they take 
refuge, on the west of the Mihran. They possess excellent 
camels, and, particularly, a sort which they breed, called Karah. 
This is held in high esteem in Khurasan and the rest of Persia. 
It resembles the camel of Balkh and the female camel of Samar- 
kand, for it is of good temper and has two humps ; not like the 
camels of our countries, which have only one. From Mansura to 
the confines of Nadha six days. From the confines of Kadlia to 
the city of Kir [Kiz] about ten days. From Kadha to Tiz, at the 
extremity of Makran, sixteen days. The town which the Nadhas 
most firequent for buying, selling, and other matters, is KandaiL 
Kir Kfyan is a district known by the name of Ail,^ inhabited 
by Musulmans and other people dependant on the Nadhas of whom 

^ [“ The mina is a weight of about two pounds. Our author in order to explain 
the meaning of farkh, employs the term bahhr, the value of which it is unfortunately 
difficult to determine .” — Jauhertnl 

® [“ Not Abil. Our two MSS. agree in the orthography of this name, which 
seems to be of Turkish origin.” — Jaubert,'\ 
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we have just spoken. The country produces corn, raisins, finits, 
camels, oxen, and sheep. It bears the name of Ail, because a man 
of that name conquered it (in ancient times), and laid the foundation 
of its prosperity. From Kandail to Mansura about ten days. 

Tho towns of Khur Kakhlia, Ktisa, and Kadira belong to Sind. 
The last two are about equal in size, and caiTy on some trade with 
the Ncidhas. On Tubaran there are dependent — Mahyak, Kfr K*%an, 
Sura, Fardan, Kashran, and Masuijmi. Between Tubaran and Man- 
sura there aie vast deserts and on tho north, towards Sijistan, there 
are countries which are equally barren, and which are difficult of 
access. 

IVtasurjim is a well-peopled commercial town, surrounded with 
villages, and built upon tiie banks of the river of Tubaran, from 
which town it is forty-Uvo miles distant. From Masurjan to Darak- 
yamiina, 141 miles is the computed distance. From Darak-yamuna 
to Firabuz or Firabus, 175 miles. 

The countries of India whicli touch upon Sind are — ^]\Iamlial, 
Kambiiya, Subara, Kluibirun, Sindan, Masuya, Saimur, and the man- 
time isles of Aubkfn, Mand, Kulam-Mali, and Sindan. The towns 
of India are Ycvy nunuTons ; among tlunn may l>o mentioned 
Mamlial, Kambaya, Suliara, Asawal, danawal, Sindan, Saimur, Jan- 
diir, Sandur, Eiimala ; in tho desert: Kalbata, Aughasht, Nahrwara, 
and Lahawar, 

Mainhal is by some numbered among tho cities of India; bj^ 
others among those of Sind. It is situated at tlui extremity of the 
‘desert which stretches lietwcen Kambaya, Debal, and Biinia. It 
is a town of moderate impoi-tanco on tlie route of travellers pass- 
ino* from Sind to India. But little trade is carried on here. Tho 
environs are peopled, and produce small ([uantiilos of fruit; but 
there are numerous flocks. Fiom heiico to Mansura, tlircuigh Baiiia, 
is considered nine days. From Mamlial to Kambaya, live days. 

Kambaya stands tln-ee miles from the sea, and is very pretty. It 
is well known as a naval station. Merebandise from every country 
is found here, and is sent on from hence to other countries. It is 
placed at tho extremity of a bay, where vessels can enter and cast anchor. 
It is well supplied with water, and tliero is a fine foiliress erected by 
the government of India to prevent tho inroads of tho inhalntants of 
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the island of Kish. From Kamh%a to the isle of Auhkfn, two-and- 
a-half days' sail. From Aiihkin to Fehal, two days. Kambaya 
is fertile in wheat and rice. Its mountains produce the Indian 
kana. The inhabitants are idolaters (Buddhists). From hence to 
the island of Mand, the inhabitants of which are thieves, the passage 
is six miles. To Kuli on the shore, also six miles ; and to Sahara, 
about five days. 

Sahara is situated one-and-a-half mile from the sea. It is a popu- 
lous, busy town, and is considered one of the entrepots of India. 
They fish for pearls here. It is in the vicinity of Bara, a small 
island, on which some cocoa-nut trees and the costus grow. From 
Sfibara to Sindan is considered five days. 

Sindan is a mile-and-a-half from the sea. It is populous, and the 
people are noted for their industry and intelligence. They are rich 
and of a warlike temper. The town is large, and has an extensive 
commerce both in exports and imports. Bast of Sindan there is an 
island bearing the same name and dependent on India. It is large 
and well cultivated, and the cocoa-nut palm, kana, and rattan giow 
there. 

Saimur, five days from Sindan, is a large well-built town. Cocoa- 
nut trees grow here in abundance ; henna also grows here, and the 
mountains produce many aromatic plants, which are exported. 

Five miles by sea (from Kulam Mali) lies the island of Mali, 
which is large and pretty. It is an elevated plateau, but not very 
hilly, and is covered with vegetation. The pepper vine grows in 
this island, as in Kandarina and Jirbatan, but it is found nowhere 
else but in these three places. It is a shrub, having a trunk like 
that of the vine ; the leaf is like the convolvulus, but longer ; it 
bears grapes like those of the Shabuka, each bunch of which is 
sheltered by a leaf which curls over when the fruit is ripe. White 
jpepper is what is gathered as it begins to ripen, or even before, Ibn 
Khurdadba states that the leaves curl over the bunches to protect 
them from the rain, and that they return to their natural position 
when the rain is over — a surprising fact ! 

Kambaya, Sahara, Sindan, and Saimur form part of India. The 
last named belongs to a country whose king is called Balhdra : his 
kingdom is vast, well-peopled, commercial, and fertile. It pays 
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heavy taxes, so that the king is immensely rich. Many aromatics 
and perfumes are produced in this country. 

The name (or ratlior the title) of Balhara means king of kings. 
It is hereditary hero as in other parts of the country, whore, when a 
king ascends a throne he takes the name of his predecessor and 
transmits it to his heir. This is a regular custom from which these 
people never dopaif. There is the same rule with the kings of 
Nuhia, Zanj, Ghana, Persia, and in the Roman empire, in respect of 
the heroditaiy descent of names. The work ol‘ ’Ubaidu-llah Ibn 
Khurdadba contains a passage concerning this which is woith quo- 
tatioii : — Kings,” ho says, generally ])ear hereditary titles, — ^thus 
those of China have been called Baghbugli (or Biighbun) for cen- 
turies, aiid the title descends in regular order. Among the kings of 
India there are the Balliara, Juba, Tafir, Hazr [Juzr] ’Al)at, Dumi 
I Raliini] and Kitmrun. Tlioso names are taken only by the prince 
who reigns over the province or country, no other has any right to 
assume them, but whoevei* reigns takes the name. Among the 
Turks, the Tibetans, and the Khazars, the king is called Khakan, but 
among the Khizlij he hiktis the title of Khai Kliuya which is here- 
ditary. In the Ranah the Icings aie called Panjah. In the Roman 
em])ire they take the tith^ of Ctesar, which descends upon all those 
who wield the su])rome power. Among the Aghzaz they are called 
81 iai Sha, or king of kings, a title hereditary like the rest. Finally, 
among the Persians they are called Kasra [ChosroesJ. Among the 
people who dwell in the Sudan the names of the kings are derived 
from their countries, — ^thus the ruler of Ghana is called Ghana, the 
Idng of Kaugha is called Kaiigha. But enough upon this subject.” 

Among the towns of India comjnisod in the present section are 
Khabirun and Asawal, hotli of them populous, commercial, rich, 
industrious, and productivo of useful articles. At the time wo write, 
the Musulmans have made their way into the gi*eater part of these 
countries and have compered them. Please God wo will hereafter 
describe ihoso which are on their frontiers and some others. 

EiaiiTix Section. — ^The present section contains a description of 
part of the coast of India, comprising Baruh [Bardeh], Sindap^r, 
Bfuia [Tanna], Kandarina, Jirbatdn, Kalkayan, Luluwa, Kanja, 
Samandirun, — and in the interior of the country, Dulaka, Jauawal, 
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Xahrwara, Kandahar, Eumala, Kalhata and Aghnshta, on the 
borders of the deserts ; Kabul, Khawas, Hasak, Muridas, Madiyar, 
Tatta, Dadah [Darh], Manibar [Malabar], Malwa, Niyasat, Atrasa, 
Kija, Kaslunir the Lower, Maidara, Kannut, Kashmir the Upper, 
Kanauj, Eastana, and the islands of the Indian Sea, Malian, Balbak, 
Tarwaklij, Masnaha and Samandar. We shall describe all these 
countries without omitting anything remarkable or curious that they 
may afford. 

Bariih [Baruch, Broach] is a large handsome town, well-built of 
bricks and plaster. The inhabitants are rich and engaged in trade, 
and they freely enter upon speculations and distant expeditions. It 
IS a port for the vessels coming from China, as it is also for those of 
Sind. From hence to Saimiir is considered two days’ journey, and 
to Kahrwara eight days through a flat country where they travel in 
carriages on wheels. In all Nahrwara and its environs there is 
no other mode of travelling except in chariots drawn by oxen under 
the control of a driver. These carriages are fitted with harness and 
traces, and are used for the carriage of goods. 

Between Baruh and Nahrwara there are two towns, one called 
Hanawal (or Januwal), the other Dulaka. They are about equal in 
size, and are somewhat less than a day’s journey distant from each 
other. Dulaka is on the banks of a river which flows into the sea, 
forming an estuary, on the west of which stands the town of Baruh, 
(the name of which is also pronounced Barns), Both these towns 
stand at the foot of a chain of mountains which lie to the north, and 
which are called Undaran,^ they are of a white colour approaching 
to yellow. The kana grows here as well as a few cocoa nut trees. 
In the vicinity of Hanawal (or Janawal) stands the town of Asawal,® 
which is veiy much like the other two both in size and in the con- 
dition of its population. A good trade is carried on in all thi*ee. 

Nahrwara is governed by a great prince who bears the title of 
Balhara. He has troops and elephants ; he worships the idol 
Buddha ; wears a crown of gold upon his head, and dresses in rich 
stuffs. He rides a good deal on horseback, but especially once a 
week when he goes out attended only by women, one hundred in 

1 [Vindbya ?] 

3 Yessawal” is the old name of Ahmadahad. Bird's Gruzerat, 1S7. 
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number, ricbly clad, wearing rings of gold and silver upon their feet 
and hands, and their hair in curls. They engage in various games 
and in sham fights, while their king marches at their head. The 
ministers and the commanders of the troops never accompany the 
king except when he marches against rebels, or to repulse encroach- 
ments made upon his territories by neighbouring kings. He has 
numerous elephants, and these constitute the chief strength of his 
army. His power is hereditaiy, so also is his title Balhara, which 
signifies hing of Mngs, The town of Nahrwara is frequented by 
large numbers of Musulman traders who go there on business. 
They are honomubly received by the king and his ministers, and 
find protection and safety. 

The Indians are naturally inclined to justice, and never depart 
from it in their actions. Their good faith, honesty and fidelity to 
their engagements are well Imown, and they are so famous for 
these qualities that people flock to their country from every side ; 
hence the country is flourishing and their condition prosperous. 
Among* other characteristic marks of their love of truth and horror 
of vice, the following is related: — ^When a man has a right to 
demand anything of another, and he happens to meet him, he has 
only to draw a circular line upon the ground and to make his 
debtor enter it, which the latter never fails to do, and the debtor 
cannot leave this cii’cle without satisfying his creditor, or obtaining 
the remission of the debt. 

The inhabitants of Hahrwara live upon rice, peas, beans, haricots^ 
lentils, mash, fish, and animals that have died a natural death, for 
they never kill winged or other animals. They have a great vene* 
ration for oxen, and by a privilege confined to the species, they 
inter them after death. When these animals are enfeebled by age, 
and are unable to work, they free them from all labour and provide 
them with food without exacting any return. 

The xieople of India bum their dead and do not raise tombs for 
them. When the king dies they construct a vehicle of an appro- 
priate size, and raised about two palms above the ground. On this 
they place the bier surmounted by the crown, and the corpse, clad in 
all its funeral ornaments, being laid upon the bier, it is dragged by 
slaves all round the city. The head is uncovered and the hair 
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drags upon tlie ground. This is done that every one may see (the 
corpse), and a herald goes before uttering, in the Indian language, 
words of which the following is the sense, — People ! behold your 
king, so and so by name, son of so and so. He lived happily and 
mightily for so many years. He is no more, and all that he pos- 
sessed has escaped from his hands. Nothing now remains to him 
and he will feel no more pain. Eemember, he has shown you the 
way which you must follow.” This being said, when all the cere- 
monies are concluded, they take the corpse to the place where the 
bodies of kings are burnt, and commit it to the flames. These 
people do not grieve and lament very much on these occasions. In 
all the countries of Hind and Sind there are Musulmans and they 
bury their dead secretly by night in their houses, but like the 
Indians they do not give way to long lamentations. 

In the country of the Balhara concubinage is permitted with all 
persons except married women. Thus a man may have intercourse 
with his daughter, his sister, or his aunts, provided they be un- 
married. 

Opposite the sea-port town of Baruh lies the island of Mullan, 
wMch produces pepper in large quantities, and is two days’ journey 
from Sindan. Prom Sindan to Balbak is also two days. Balbak 
produces cocoa nuts, figs, bananas, and rice. It is here that vessels 
change their courses for the different islands of India. From 
hence to the place called Great Ab]jS8 they reckon two days. From 
the island of Balbak to that of Sarandib is one day or more. 

From the town of Baruh, along the coast, to Sindabdr four days. 
Sindabur is situated on a great gulf where ships cast anchor. It 
is a commercial town, and contains fine buildings and rich bazars. 
From hence to Bana [Tartna] upon the coast four days, 

Bana [Tanna] is a pretty town upon a great gulf where vessels 
anchor and from whence they set sail. In the neighbouring moun- 
tains the kana and tabashlr grow. The roots of the kana which are 
gathered here are transported to the east and to the west. The 
tabashir is adulterated by mixing it with ivory cinders, but the real 
article is extracted from the roots of the reed called sharld, as we 
have already said. From Bana [Tanna] to Fandarina^ is four days’ 
^ [“ Kandarlna” in p. 86.] 
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journey. Tandarma is a town, built at tbe moutli of a river wbich 
comes from Manibar [Malabar] where vessels from India and Sind 
cast anchor. The inhabitants are rich, the markets well supplied, and 
trade flourishing. North of this town there is a very high moiuitain 
covered with trees, villages, and flocks. The cardamom grows here, 
and forms the staple of a considerable trade. It grows like the 
grains of hemp, and the grains are enclosed in pods. Prom Fanda- 
rina to Jirbatan, a populous to\m on a little river, is five days. It 
is fertile in rice and giain, and supj)lios provisions to the markets 
of Sarandib. Pepper grows in the neighbouring mountains. From 
Jirbatan to Sanji and Kaikasiir two days. Those are maritime 
towns near to each other ; the neighbourhood produces rice and corn. 
From hence to Kilkayan one day. From Killvayan to Lulu and to 
Kanja one day. The vicinity is fertilo in rice and wheat, and pro- 
duces sapan wood abundantly. The gTOwth of this tree resembles 
that of the oleander. Cocoa nut trees abound. From Kanja to 
Samandar thirty miles. 

Samandar is a large town, commercial, and rich, wiiero there are 
good profits to be made. It is a port dependant upon Kan an j, king 
of this country. It stands upon a river wliioh comes from the 
country of Kashmir. Eice and various grains, especially excellent 
wheat, are to be obtained here. Aloe wood is brought hither from 
the country of Karmut [Kamrup ?] 15 days’ distance, by a river of 
which the waters are sweet. The aloe wood which comes from 
this country is of a superior quality and of a delicious pei’fume. It 
grows in the mountains of Karan. One day’s sail from this city 
there is a large island well peopled and frequented liy merchants of 
all countries. It is four days distant from the island of Sarandib. 
To the north, at seven days’ distance from Samandar, is the city of 
Kashmir the inner, celebrated throughout India, which is imdor the 
rule of Kanauj. From Kashmir to Karmut four days. From 
Kashmir to Kanauj about seven days. This is a fine commercial 
city which gives its name to the king of the country. It is ])uilt 
upon the banks of a large river which falls into the Musala.® 

This river Musala is called by the author of the Book of Marvels, 
the Eiver of Perfumes. It rises in the mountains of Karan, washes 

1 
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the walls of the town of Asnand, passes the foot of the mountain of 
Luniya, then by the town of Kilkayan, and at length falls into the 
sea. Many aromatics are produced upon its banks, as its name 
indicates. Between Ilasnand and Kashmir the outer, there are four 
days journey. Kashmir is reckoned among the number of the most 
celebrated cities. Its inhabitants war with the infidel Turks, and 
they often suffer injury from the Khizilji Turks. Atrasa, which 
stands upon the banks of the Indian Ganges,^ is four days journey 
from Kashmir the outer. It is largo, well-built, well watered, and 
one of the strongest places of Kanauj, the limits of which extend as 
iar as Kabul and Lahawar. The Kanauj is a king who has numer- 
ous armies under his command, a vast empire and a great number 
of elephants ; no king in India has so many. His power and his 
wealth are gTeat, and his armies formidable. Krom Atrasa to Yiinasat 
[Benares?], a large city, also on the bank of the Ganges, five days. 
From thence to Madiar on the Ganges seven days. This is a rich 
commercial town, populous, and smTOunded by numerous villages. 
From thence to Nahrwara on the west bank of the Ganges, and of 
which we have already spoken, seven days. From Madiar to the 
city of Malwa five days. 

Malwa is a pleasant town, and much frequented. It is sur- 
rounded with many villages, buildings, and farms. Among the 
number of its dependencies are Dadh (Darh) and Tata. From 
Malwa to Dadh four days. From Daclh to Tata two days. Labor 
is a country which joins 2 the latter. From Mondas to Tata three 
days. 

Mondas, a commercial to^vn, is a very strong place, garrisoned by 
the troops of Kabul. It is situated on the declivity of a very high 
mountain, on which grow the kana and khaizuran. 

Kandahar is a city built in the mountains of which we have just 
spoken, eight days’ jom*ney from Moridas, and the road from one 
place to the other passes over the mountains. It is a considerable 
town, and well-peopled. The inhabitants are remarkable for the 
manner in which they allow their beards to grow. Their beards 
are largo and very thick, and hang down to their knees. This has 

3 Translated conjecturally, for the word is wanting.” — 
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given rise to a proverbial saying. They are stout in person, and 
wear the Turkish costume. The country produces wheat, rice, 
various grains, sheep, and oxen. They eat sheep which have died a 
natural death, but not oxen, as we have already observed. From 
Kandahar to Nahrw^ra is five days’ journey in carriages. The 
people of Kandahar are often at war with those of Kabul, which is 
an Indian city, large and well built, bordering upon Tukhdristdn. 
The mountains produce excellent aloe wood, and the neighbourhood 
supplies cocoa nuts and myrobolans, which grow in the hills, and of 
that sort which is called Kabuli, from this town. In the lowlands 
saffron is largely cultivated, and is the object of a large export 
trade. It is a hazardous crop, depending upon the state of the 
atmosphere. The city of Kandahar is defended by a very strong 
citadel built upon a scarped rock, and is accessible by one road 
only. It is inhabited by Musulmans, and there is a quarter in 
which the infidel Jews dwell. Ko king can take the title of Shah 
until he has been inaugurated at Kabul. According to an ancient 
law, the assumption of power must be made in that city, hence it is 
resorted to from foreign and very distant countries. In the fertile 
lands of Kabul a good deal of indigo is cultivated of the very best 
quality, it has a great repute, and is the object of a great trade. 
Cotton cloths are also made here, and are exported to China, 
Khurasdn, and Sind. There are some well-known iron mines in the 
mountains of Kabul. The metal is of a grey colour, and veined— it 
becomes very sharp. 

Arzalan, Khaw^s, and Khibar are dependencies of K^bul, with 
divers villages and fortified places. From Kabul to Khawds four 
days. From Khawas to Hasak five days. From Hasak to Kabul, 
through a tolerably level country, three days. From Kabul to 
Kalbata four days. Kalbata and Eumala aro on the borders of 
the desert which separates Multan from Sijistan. They aro both 
towns of middling size, inhabited by Sindians, Indians, and a few 
natives' of Sijistan. They produce wheat, rice, and fruits in small 
quantities. The drinking water is obtained from fountains and 
weUs. Cotton cloths are made here, and sold in the country rotmd. 
At the east of Multan is the town of Aughasht, four days’ jounnoy 
from Kandahar, and the same from Multan, A small quantity of 
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kana grows in tlie environs. The inhabitants are few but rich. 
From Aughasht to Eumala ten days. From Eumala to Kalbata 
three days. From Aughasht to Sandur three days. 

This is the sum of what we had to say about the country com- 
prised in the present Section. As to the maritime portion, what we 
have already said about the islands seems sufficient. Nevertheless, 
it is well to know that, starting from the island of Sarandib, of 
which we have spoken under the first climate, with the intention of 
gaining the continent by the shortest course, Jirbatan^ is the place 
to land at, for this is but little more than half a day’s sail. If it is 
necessary to go towards the east, the landing must be made at 
Kaikasar, or at the foot of the mountain of Umri, which is very 
high, stretches towards the north, and forms a large reef in the sea. 
From this reef to Sarandib is about four days. All this well-known 
mountain is covered with sapan wood, which is exported. The root 
of the sapan quickly soothes the pain caused by the bite of serpents. 


^ [TMs name is written “ Jiibat&n,” and “ Jirbatan” pieTiously.] 
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IX. 

XSKm-L BILi\:D 

OT? 

ZAKARfYA AL KAZWI'Nr. 


Zakariya sou of Mnliammad son of Malimild is surnamed 
ICazwiiu, from tlio town of Kazwiii or Kasbin in Persia, where he 
was born. He was not a travollor, but compiled his works from 
the writings of Istakhri, Ibn Haukal, and others, whom he re- 
gularly cites as his authorities. His works wore written just 
after the middle of the tliirtccnth century, about G6‘l a.h. (1263 
a.d.) according to Casiri, or 674 (1275 A.n.) according to Haji 
Khalfa. He has been called the F'liny of the East. He was 
author of the work call(‘d ^Ajdibn-l MaJc/MkcH wa GliardUm-l 
MayJuddU Wonders of things created, and marvels of things 
existing,’’’ also of the Asdni4 Bildd loa AkhbdrU'VJhdd^ ^‘Mo- 
numents of countries, and memoirs of men.’” A few extracts 
have been taken from the last work, containing matter derived 
from other sources than the books previously quoted. 

M. Reinaud, in his introduction to Aboulfoda, ascribes to Kazwinj 
the authorship oi* the work called ''Ajdibii~l huldd% “Wonders of 
Oountries.’’ He found the contents of this work to be in the main 
identical with those of the Asaru-l bilad, but containing more bio- 
graphical notices. This opinion is confirmed by a short I\*rBian 
account of a work called “ Baliru-l buldan,’” which is among Sir 
H. Elliot’s MSS., and seems to have been written expressly for 
him. There is no copy of the work itself among the MSS., 
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tliongli Sir H. Elliot must once have had one in his possession. 
The notice says, “ The Baliru-l buldanis not a distinct work, but 
is a Persian translation of the ^saru-1 Bil^d wa Akhbaru-1 ’Ibad, 
well known in the world by the name ’Ajaibu-1 buldan, written 
in Arabic by Zakariya bin Muhammad Kazwini.’’ It is curious, 
however, that the ’Ajaibu-1 buldan^ is frequently quoted by 
Kazwini in the Asaru4 bilad, as being the work of Mis’ar 
bin Muhalhil, — a traveller who went to China and India 
about 331 A.H. (942 a.d.). Several instances of this will be 
found in the following extracts. It is hard to believe that 
Kazwini thus quoted his own work, or that he would refer 
the authorship of his own book to another person. If then, 
Kazwini is really the author of a work called "Ajaibu-1 buldan, 
it is only reasonable to conclude that he adopted the title of his 
predecessor’s work. Mis’ar bin Muhalhil is quoted by Yakut 
in his great Dictionary, and the fragments which he and Kaz- 
wini preserved have been selected and published with a Latin 
translation by M. Kurd de Schlcezer.^ There is another Persian 
translation of the Asaru-1 bil4d among Sir H. Elliot’s MSS., 
bearing the title Sairu-1 bildd.’’ This MS. is called an 
“ abstract,” and was copied, and perhaps ‘‘ abstracted,” expressly 
for Sir H. Elliot, from a copy in the possession of Mr. J. 
Bardoe Elliott. The articles relating to India are given in fall, 
but the others are greatly abbreviated. This work is said to 
be very scarce. 


Extracts. 

EdLiM. — A large city in India. Mis’ar bin Muhalhil, who visited 
the place, says that he did not see either a temple or an idol there. 
When their king dies the peojple of the place choose another from 
China. There is no physician in India except in this city. The 
buildings are curious, for the pillars are (covered with) shells from 

1 The title is a favourite one. Mas’udi cites the work of A1 Jhhiz, <‘Kit§.bu-l ams&r 
wa ’Ajaihu-1 huld&,n’* (Book ix.) ante page 21. 

® Beinaud : Aboulfeda, oxliii. Mem. sur rinde^ p. 23. 
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the backs of fishes. The inhabitants do not oat fisli, nor do they 
slaughter animals, but they oat canion. They nianiira(*tiu*e clay 
vessels, which are sold in our cities like those of CHiina, laiilliey 
are not the same, because the clay of China is liardor than that of* 
Kulam, and bears the fire better. The vessels of Knlaiu ai'c 
blackish, but those of China aa*e winter than all others. There are 
places here where the teak tree grows to a rory grt‘at height, 
exceeding oven a hundred cubits. Brazil wood, lataiis, and kana 
also grow hero in abundance. Jthiibarb grows here, ihe Ieav(‘S of 
which are the Sazajnd TTindi, Indian lisaf, and an^ lield in high 
esteem as a medicine for the ey(‘S. Th<‘y bring here Narious sorts 
of aloe wood, canijihor, and frankincense. Aha* wood is also 
brought liither frinii fho islands beyond tbe equafor. wliere, !io one 
has over gone and mm the tree. Waha’ eonies info it fnan lln^ 
north. There is a mine of yidlow snlpliiir lau’e, and a, mim* of 
cojq^or, the condensiMl smok({ of which makes f‘.\c(‘ll<‘nt vitriol. 

Mult.Cn. — [Ka?Aom qmjfrs IhhtHn at noiur loiu/lh, hnt (((hit- 
tional imiimlars from oMer /onto. J ]\Iis’ar bin Mnhalbii says fhat 
it is the last city of India borihring on (lliina.^ It is a large 
fortified and nn]jregiialde city, and is ludd in bigli <‘sfc(an by Ihe 
Hindus and (Jhincso, for it contains a bnujih* whic.h is for tliem 
a place of worship and j)i]gi*image, as Mirea, is for llaj Muham- 
madans. Tlie inhabitants are Musulmans and inihlcls, buf. Ibe 
goveinmont is in lb() hands of the fornnr. dhfi iiifidids hav«^ a 
largo temple there and a great idol fbiidd). ni(‘. cliii^f jnos/jiio is 
near this temple. Islam jn-ovails tb(ire, a.ud ii,s nrdc'rs and intfn’dicfs 
arc obeyed. All this is rolaied liy Mis’ar bin IVIahaliiil 7'hc 

same author says llmt the summit of ilm t<‘nijd(‘ is dOO c-nbils ( zara' |, 
and the Loight of tlie idol is 20 cubits. Tiic bouses of fla* s(‘rv{ints 
and devotees are around tbe temjile, and tlnri^ ar(‘ no idol worivliippers 
in Multan besides those who dw(‘]l in ih(‘S(} piv^ea'nefs (”kasr( 

The ruler of Multan does not abolisli this idol, becianse he fakes ihe 
largo ofibrings which are brouglit to it, and dislairs(‘s eerfain sums 

1 [The translator in the Sairu-1 hihid very rarely /h-puris iVum liis f,‘U, hut h< 
obfjorvos in tills article) that a good d<‘nl has hccii \\n((cn m many hooks about 
Multan which is not aeourate, and that Multan is not near China, unlt'a.s then* be 
some other than the well-known town of that. nanu'.J 
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to the attendants for their maintenance. When the Indians malo* 
an attack upon the town, the Musnlmans bring out the idol, an*] 
when the infidels see it (about to be) broken or burnt, they rutir *. 
Ibnu-1 Fakih says that an Indian came to this idol, and plaei'd 
his head a crown of cotton, daubed with pitch ,* he did the same avu!i 
his fingers, and having set fire to it he staid before the idol until ^*t 
was burnt. 

Saimi5r. — A city of Hind near the confines of Sind. The people 
are very beautiful and handsome, from being born of Turk and 
Indian parents. There are Musulmans, Christians, Jews, and Fire- 
worshippers there. The merchandize of the Turks is convey Oil 
hither, and the aloes called Saimuri are named from this place. 
The temple of Saimur is an idol temple, on the summit of a high 
eminence, under the charge of keepers. There are idols in it uf 
turquoise and baijadak,^ which are highly venerated. In the city 
there are mosques, Christian churches, synagogues, and Fire 
temples. The infidels do not slaughter animals, nor do they eat 
flesh, fish, or eggs ; but there are some who will eat animals that 
have fallen down piecipices, or that have been gored to death, but 
they do not eat those that have died a natural death. This informa- 
tion has been derived from Mis’ar bin Muhalhil, author of tlio 
’Ajaibu-1 buldan, who travelled into various countries and rccox’ded 
their wonders. 

SoiviNAT. — A celebrated city of India, situated on the shore of tL..‘ 
sea, and washed by its waves. Among the w^onders of that place 
was the temple in which was placed the idol called Somnat. This 
idol was in the middle of the temple without anything to support it 
from below, or to suspend it from above. It was held in the 
highest honour among the Hindus, and whoever beheld it floating 
in the air was struck with amazement, whether he was a Musulman 
or an infidel. The Hindus used to go on pilgrimage to it when.‘ver 
there was an eclipse of the moon, and would then assemble then* to 
the number of more than a hundred thousand. They believed that the 
souls of men used to meet there after separation from the body, and 
that the idol used to incorporate them at its pleasure in other bodies, 
in accordance with their doctrine of transmigration. The ebb and 
1 [A stone hke a ruby.] 


yOL. T. 
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flow of tlie tide was considered to be the worship paid to the idol by 
tho sea. Everything of the most precious was brought there as 
ofierings, and the temple was endowed with more than 10,000 
villages. There is a river (the Ganges) which is held sacred, 
between which and Somnat the distance is 200 parasangs. They 
used to bring the water of this river to Somnat every day, and 
wash the temple with it. A thousand brahmans were employed in 
worshipping the idol and attending on the visitors, and 500 damsels 
sung and danced at the door — all these were maintained upon the 
endowments of the temple. Tho edifice was built upon fifty-six 
pillars of teak, covered with lead. The shrine of the idol was dark, 
but was lighted by jewelled chandeliers of gi‘eat value. Near it 
was a chain of gold weighing 200 mans. When a portion (watch) 
of the night closed, this chain used to be shaken like bells to rouse a 
fresh lot of brahmans to perform worship. When the Sultan Yammu-d 
Daula Mahmud bin Subuktigin weid to wage religious war against 
India, he made great efforts to capture and destroy Somnat, in the hope 
that the Hindus would then become Muhammadans. He arrived there 
in tho middle of Zi-1 k’ada, 416 A.n. (December, 1025 a.d.). Tho 
Indians made a desperate resistance. They would go weeping and 
crying for help into the temple, and then issue forth to battle and 
fight till all were killed. The number of the slain exceeded 50,000. 
The king looked upon the idol with wonder, and gave orders for the 
seizing of the spoil, and the appropriation of the treasures. There 
were many idols of gold and silver and vessels set with jewels, all 
of which had been sent there by the greatest personages in India. 
The value of the things found in the temples of the idols exceeded, 
twenty thousand thousand dinars.^ When the king asked his com- 
panions what they had to say about the marvel of tho idol, and of 
its staying in the air without prop or support, several maintained 
that it was upheld by some hidden support. The king directed a 
person to go and feel all around and above and below it with a 
spear, which he did, but met with no obstacle. One of the atten- 

^ [The words as given in Wustenfeld’s edition are 
as translated in the Sairu-1 Bilhd j and Gildemeister’s 

Latin version has ** vicies millena millia.” The enormous treasures found at Somnht 
have been a theme of wonder for all who have wiitten on that conquest.] 
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tlicii stated lus opinion that the canopy was made of ]oadston<*. 
and tlio idol of iron, and tlint the inp^onious ImildcT had skilfully 
contrived that the manned should not exercise a greater force on 
any one side — lienee th<‘ idol was suspended in the middle. Some 
coincided, others ditiered. Permission was obtained from the 
Sidtan to remove some stones from the top of the canopy to settle 
tlH‘ point. When two stones were rianoved from the summit the 
idol swerved on one side, when more were taken away it inclin(*d 
still further, until at last it rest(‘d on the ground. 

TAiinM). — All impregualdc fortress Ujioii the summit of a mouu- 
iairi in India, to which ihire is only one way of access. On the to]) 
of this mountain th(‘re is water, cultivated land, and all nccessar;, 
ftiod. Yamhiu~d daula. Mahmud ]>m Suhuldigiu in the year 4rt 
A.ir, (WSf) A.i>.) hesi(‘giM] it for a long time, hut at length reduced 
its garrison to extremities. There W(‘re oOO (dephanis on the 
luomit-aiii. Tlu‘ garrison asked (|uart<‘r, and it was granted, and 
the fortress was eonfirmed t.t> its master on jiaynuuit of iiihuti'. 
The lord of th(‘ rortn‘SS pri'sented many gifts to tlH‘ vSultan, among 
whie.h was a hii’d in tin* form of a dove. Y’hen food containing 
poison was pn'seutod to this bird, tears would fall from its eyes, and 
th(^ hsar dro]>s were ennvm'tcMl into stone, whi<*.h stom*. being broken 
and placed upon a wound, it would heal up. This bird is found 
only in this jdaras and do(‘S not thrive elsewhere. 
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MUJMALU-T TAWA'RI'KH. 

[A PORTION of this most interesting uiii(jue work was pul.lishoif 
by M. Reinaud, in his Fragments Arahas et Per sans inedifs 
relatif d I Inde, from the MS. numbered (52 in the Bibliothoquo 
du Roi at Paris. The MS. has been doseribod in tlio .1 ournal 
Asiatique at different times, by M. (^uatretnero and M. Mold, 
and it had been previously drawn upon by Anquetil Duporron 
and Silvestre do Saey.] 

[The chapter published by M. Reinaud, with which we art* 
here concerned, was not written by the author of the Mujnial 
himself, but was borrowed by him from an older work, of which 
he thus speaks, — “ I have soon an ancient book of the Hindus 
which Abii Sdlih bin Shu’aib bin J5.mi’ translated into Arabic 
from tho Hindwfini language (Sanskrit). This work wa.s tran.s- 
lated into Persian in 417 a.u. (1026 a.d.) by Abii-1 Hasan ’Ali 
bin Muhammad al Jili,i keeper of tho library at Jurjan for a 
chief of the Dilamites. The book 1 saw was in tho haudwi'itinar 
of the author, and bore tho date above given, Jt Is the 

S" 1 [Reiiiaud's printed text had “ alJabalti,” but Quatiemtiro, correoiod itto“aI 
JilV* {Jour, deft Sav.<, Jan. 1851), that is native of JMn or Gilau, of the 

Caspian. Jtirjhn is to the east of tho same sea.] 
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custom of tlie Hindu writers on pWlosophy to put speeches into 
the mouths of beasts and birds, as in the book Kalila wa 
Dimna, and accordingly many such speeches are introduced 
into this book. I have here introduced the (account of the) 
origin of the kings and a short history of them, and I have 
copied it because it is not to bo found anywhere else — but G-od 
knows.”] 

[The date of the original Arabic translation does not appear; 
it may or may not have been written before the work of Biladuri, 
but the “ extracts” relate to an ancient period, and more espe- 
cially to Sind, so that they come in most appropriately here at 
the beginning of the historical writings. The dat(i of the Persian 
translation, and still more that of the Mu/jmal^ would carry them 
onward to a later and loss suitable position.] 

M. Eoinaud is of opinion that the translated Sanskrit work 
was composed about the commencoinont of the Christian era, 
cortainly long previous to the llaja Tarangiiu, and probably to 
tho Malid-bharata ; and that the subsequent reputation of that 
poem threw tho translated work into the shade. If so, it would 
go far to show that tho Malia-bharata is, as Wolfe and lleyiie 
say of the Iliad, a collection of older poems already current ; for 
there are many passages in Mujmalu~t Tawarikh which pre 
almost verbatim the same as they are at present preserved in 
tho Maha-bharata. Indeed, it might bo said that tlic Maha- 
bhiirata was itself tho work translated by the Arab, had not 
animals been represented as the speakers. 

The learned Editor also thinks he has discovered in this ex- 
tract indications of tho Brdhmanieal infl nonce being ostablivshed 
over the Kshatriyas, at an epoch subsequent to the war between 
tho Pindavas and Kauravas. Tho inference, however, r(jsts upon 
very questionable grounds, so questionable, indeed, that we are 
tempted to exclaim, as the pious Persian translator does at tho 
end of each Indian fable recorded by him, God only knows the 
truth !” 

The author of tho ^‘Mujmalu-t Tawarikh,” says that his 
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lather was the compiler of an historical work, and that he him- 
self had written a history of the Barniekides from tlieir origin to 
their extinction. M. Quatrenibre and M. Slohl say that lijs 
name is unknown, and give liis pedigree as grandson of Rluhallib 
bin Muhammad bin Shadi. He was a traveller; for he tells 
us that he had visited tlie tombs of Daiiiel, lOzekiel, ami Jonas, 
and certain ancient buildings in I^Tsia and Babylonia, lie 
informs us that he commenced his book A.ri. 520 (a.d. 1120*), 
dui’ing the reign of *Saiijar, son of Malik Shah, Sultan of the 
Saljiikis, but lie must have lived long after this, for he records 
an event of A.n. 580 (a.d. ll.Ofh) 

His work is a chronological abridgment of uni\ersal history to 
tlio sixth century of the Hijri. Ho <|uotes sev<;ral ran? authori- 
ties and makes a critical use of them. 1'be topic on which lie 
appears to have exercise*d most of Ids re‘sear(dii‘s is tlu} Idstory of 
Persia, on which subj<‘ct h(‘ promises to write} liereaft(‘r a morii 
detailed account. Ho gives many curious and (drcumstanl-ial 
details on gcograpliy, derived not only from books, but irom bis 
own personal observation. 

The Persian translation, wliieh h<} (jiiot(‘S from Abu-l Hasan, 
is badly executed, being much loo literal, and wit bout any ]>n‘- 
Leijisions to style; and tlio same negl<*ct of (lie most ordinary 
grace and embellishmont has bc‘en ob.s(»rved in tlio author's own 
composition, in the portions which are original. 

The authorities ho (juotes are the history of l\*iharl, tho Shah- 
nama, Garsliasji-numa, J^'aramarz-iuuna, Balimau-amma, Kush- 
pil-dandan, Abu-l Muayyid Balkhi, Hamica Istiihdnl, and soim,* 
others. He says that lie rpiotcs th(NS(3 in original, although iln^y 
will bo found to agree but little. with one anotlier, in order that 
his roadei's may know all that has been said upozi the subjtjcts he 
discusses ; that he abridges their prolixities, and dis<}ardH theii* 
<juotations in verso; that if ever he quotes ]) 0 (‘try, it is on 
account of its intrinsic <}xcellence, or its peculiar adaptation to 
th(} subject ho liad to illustrate. 

The transactions of the kings of Persia/' he continues, m-- 
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the only ones which I propose to recount at length, because that 
country is placed in the centre of the universe, because it forms 
one quarter of the habitable globe, because it is the cradle of the 
human race, because it is the residence of the kings of the fourth 
climate, because other portions of the globe, such as China, India, 
Zanj, Arabia, Greece, and Turkistan are not to be compared to 
Fran, nor is any other country, whether east, west, north, or 
south, — ^because, moreover, in reading the history of Persia, any 
one can at the same time instruct himself respecting the state, 
position, peculiarities and marvels of other countries/' 

This work, therefore, as far as it goes, may bo considered an 
introduction to the History of Persia, and that the author com- 
pleted the entire work cannot be doubted, because he constantly 
alludes to the details which he has given in the subsequent part. 
The discovery of the complete work would be a matter of con- 
gratulation. It was at one time the intention of M.M. Saint 
Martin and J. Mohl to publish the Mujmal with a commentary, 
and there is groat cause to regret that the death of the former 
interrupted the project. 

The work, as at present preserved, consists of twenty-five 
chapters, of whicli many comprise merely chronological tables, 
such as those of the Prophets, kings of Hum, Arabs, S&maiiides, 
Buwaihidos, Ghassuividos, Saljukians, and Greeks, but enters into 
more particulars respecting the Hindu kings of India, the ancient 
kings of Persia, Muhammad, and the Khalifs, celebrated tombs, 
and Muhammadan cities. Without the last chapter, which is 
missing, the Manuscript contains 305 folios/ 

EXTliAOTS. 

Histoey oe tuk Jats and Meds. — As an account of the Jats and 
Mods is given in the first part of the original work, I shall com- 
mence mine by making them th6 subject of it. ' 

^ See Journal Asiatiqm^ trois. s6r. Tom. VII. pp. 246-285. Tom, XL pp, 186- 
178, 258-301, 320-361. Ze Zwro dm Itots, Tom. 1. pp." l.-lx. Anquotil du Perron, 
Sendavmta, Tom. II. pp. 352, oi soq. Beumud’s Mem. mr Vlndc, p. 14, Quatre- 
more, w Jour, dm Bmante, Ian, 1851. 
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Tlie Jats and Meds^ are, it is said, descendants of Ham. They 
dwelt in Sind and (on the banks of) the river which is called Bahar- 
By the Arabs the Hindus are called Jats. The Meds hold the ascen- 
dancy over the Jats, and put them to great distress, which compelled 
them to take refuge on the other side of the liver Pahan, but being 
accustomed to the use of boats, they used to cross the river ami 
make attacks on the Meds, who were owners of sheep. It so came 
to pass that the Jats enfeebled the Mods, lolled many of them, «'ind 
plmidered their country. The Meds then became subject to the Jats. 

One of the Jat chiefs (seeing the sad state to which tlio Mods were* 
reduced) made the people of his tribe understand that success was 
not constant; that there was a time when the Mods attacked the 
Jats, and harassed them, and that the Jats had in their turn done 
the same with the Meds. Ho impressed upon their minds tlie utility 
of both tribes living in peace, and then advised the Jats and M(‘ds to 
send a few chiefs to wait on king Dajushan [Duryodhaua], son of 
Hahrat [Dhritardshtra], and beg of him to appoint a king, to whose 
authoiity l)oth tribes might submit. The result of this was satis- 
factory, and his proposition was adopted. After some discussion 
they agreed to act upon it, and the omperor Bajdshan nominateil 
his sister Dassal [Duhsala], wife of king Jandrat [Jayadratha], a 
powerful prince, to rule over the Jats and Meds. Dassal went and 
took charge of the country and cities, the particulars of wliich and 
of the wisdom of the princess, are detailed in the original work. 
But for all its greatness, and riches and dignity, there was no brah- 
man or wise man in the country. She therefore wrote a long letter 
to her brother for assistance, who collected 30,000 }>rahmans from 
all Hindustan, and sent them, with all their goods and dopondonts, 
to his sister. There are several discussions and stories about these 
brahmans in the original work. 

A long time passed before Sind became flourishing. The original 
work gives a long description of the country, its rivers and wonders, 
and mentions the foundation of cities. The city which the queen 
made the capital, is called Askaland.** A small portion of th(» 

^ [Seo note in Appendix on “ the Mods.'*] 

3 This is no doubt the Ashkandra of Pottinger and others. See note in Appendix. 
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country slie made over to the Jats, and appointed one of i33Lem^"«a^J 
their chief ; his name was Judrat. Similar arrangements were" also" 
made for the Meds. This government continued for twenty and 
some^ years, after which the Bharats lost possession of the country. 

^ O O iTf o ^ 

Account of the Fall of the Pandavas and Histoht of 
Brahmin.® — ^Injustice was the cause of the fall of Ihe d 3 masty of the 
Pandavas. Fortune had grown indiiferent towards them, and they 
ended by becoming tyrants. One day they carried off the cow of a 
brahman, and wore about to kill him, when the brahman warned them, 
and said, “ I have road in books that the prosperity of the Pandavas 
will fall when they shall kill a brahman for the sake of a cow — do 
not kill me.” They did not heed him, but killed both him and the 
cow. That brahman had a son named Brahmin, a strong and tall 
man, who dwelt upon a mountain. When he heard of this nefarious 
business he arose, and said to himself, I will go and take away the 
sovereignty from the Pandavas, for they have killed a cow, (and) a 
brahman: the words of the sages cannot prove false, so the time 
of the fall of their dominion is come. Men laughed at him, but a 
party assembled round him. He took a city, and his power in- 
creased day by day, until he had a large army; and ho went on 
capturing cities until at length he reached the city of Hatna,® which 
was the capital. Kiiyahurat marched out to the battle, but was 
slain, and Brahmin assumed the sovereignty. Wherever he found 
any one of the race of the Pandavas he slew him. But a few 
escaped, who concealed their extraction, and employed themselves as 
butchers and bakers, or in similar crafts. Bralimin acquired the 
whole of Hmdustdn. They say that a daughter of Bol [Nakula], 
son of Pandu, went to him, and gave him such counsels as induced 
him to desist from slaying the Pandavas. But he put them all in 
prison until a large number was collected, when as a condition of 

^ Au and is a period of 15,000 years, or any number 

between three and ten.] 

2 [This history is explained by the legend of Parasur§,ma, son of Jamadagni, called 
here Brahmin. Fdyhhdrat is Khrtavirya, Ftof, Kasyapa; Sunhgh, the Muni 
Sunaka, and the cow, Ktimadhenu.— 

3 [Hastinapor] 
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their deKveranco^ lie made them foUow certain trades, so that no one 
would give their daughters to them, or take theirs, or associate witli 
them. He proclaimed this throughout his dominions. Tlioir posi- 
tion was lowered to such a degree, that they took to the occiipatioii 
of musicians. It is said that the Hindu lute jdayeis heloiig to this 
family ; but God knows. 

Histuey op SuNACjr. — Tlicy say tliat Braluuiii felt remorse foi 
the ' slaughter of so many persous, and said, I substitute worship on 
the summit of a moiuitain for the slaugliter of men. One d«iy a 
brahman named IVisaf [Kasyapa] came to him a,nd admonislKMl him. 
Brahmin said, It is even so; I myselt icpent, and I will now givt' 
this kingdom to thee. Pasaf said, It is no business of mine; but 
Brahmin replied, Do thou receive it from me, and a])])oinl; some <me‘ 
over it by thy own authority. TJieie was a. servant named Sniiagh, 
and him Fasaf seated on the throin^. Biahinin then reiiinnfd io Ibe 
scene of his devotions. Sunagh practised justice and ('<|Mity, and 
pursued a worthy course. The soviireiguty remained in his hunil^V 
until fifteen kings had sat upon ihe thione, Ihen Lh(‘y beeann 
tyrants, and the sovereignty departed iVoin them. This wa,s in the* 
reign of Gustasf, king of Persia, it is said tliai m Ihe lib^-tinn^ of 
this Gustasf, Bahman led an army to Hitidusbin and took a jMn*lioh’ 
of it; as to the other paits every one (that could) Ni‘iz(‘d a, (*orner 
No one of the liimdy (of Sunugh) rehiin(‘d any jiower. 3 5a liman 
founded a city between the confines of ihe Hindus and ihe 1’urks, io 
which ho gave the name of Kamlahil, and in anotla'!* j>la(*e, which 
they call Budlia, ho founded a city whieli he caih^il Palnnan-ahiid. 
According to one account tliis is Mausiiiu ; biii, God knows. At. (his 
time he returned to Persia, when he rccicived the new^s ol* Uie. denih 
of Gustasf, and assumed the crown. This account J (bund in Hiis 
book, hut I have not read it elsewhertt. The mother of 35ahman is 
Said to have hocn of Turk extraction; hut God knows. 

History op tue Kingdom op KAsuMiit and Hal.— It is sai<l that 
Hal was the descendant of Sanjwara, son of Jandrat and of tlm* 

1 [I have generally followed M, Quatrcmorc lu liLs ingenious and cnlical emt'uda- 
tions of tho version published by lloinaud, but it hardly seems necessary to ehaiigt' 
the verb jmtan to as ho proposed in this passage. IJis version is “11 leu) 

assigna, poui vivre, difleicnts metiers.** — /oicr, efes 6Va»., Jan. 1851.] 
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daughter of King Bahrat. He inherited in Hindustan the dominion 
uiiieh had been occupied by Jandrat and Das sal and their descendants. 
He became a very important personage, and built a fine capital and 
several cities. His country was remarkable for the superior q^aalit^' 
of the cloth that was manufactured there. The exportation of this 
fabric, without the stamp of the king, was prohibited. This stamp 
was an impression of his foot with saffron.^ 

It happened that the wife of the king of Kashmir bought some of 
tliat cloth, and having made up a dress of the same, she appeared 
before her husband, who at the sight of the stamp got jealous, and 
asked her whence she got the cloth, and what stamp was on it. 
His wife replied that she had bought it from a merchant. The 
merchant was sent for, and the king made enc^uiries about it. The 
merchant said that the stamp on the cloth was an impression of king 
Habs foot.- On hearing this the king of Kashmir sw^ore he would 
go and cut off the foot of king Hal. His Wazir observed, — 

that place is the land of the brahmans, you will gain no victory 
there.” The king of Kashmir did not heed this advice, but marched 
out with his army. "When Hal heard of the king of Kashmir’s in- 
tentions, ho was alarmed ; ho sent information to the brahmans 
and told them the king of Kashmir’s threat, and said it behoved 
them therefore to throw obstacles in his way. The brahmans 
offered up their prayers, aud counselled him to have an elephant 
made of clay, and to have it placed in front of the battle- field. Hal 
did so, and w^hen the king of Kashmir’s soldiers advanced under 
their commander-in-chief, flames burst from the elephant and burnt 
many of them. 

The king of Kashmir was then compelled to sue for peace, (at the 
conclusion of which,) Hal sent many presents to him. And the 
king of Kashmir, in order to fulfil his oath, cut oft' the leg of an 
image made of wax, and returned by the river.*, He was advised 

^ Yignc’s Kashmir^ I. 134. 

2 This IS the same legend as that of Mihu-akula in the Ehja Tarangml (II. 32) , 

and the foot plays an important part in several other Indian stories. See Spreii- 
gcr’s p. 318. Edwarde’s Favjah^ I. 394. Ecinaud’s Me7ru 62. Xnd 

Altcith 11. 853. 

3 Todd, II. 239, 264. ' Irving’s Smeessors of Mahomet, 61. [The word translated 
‘‘river” IS daiya, which Quatiemere says ought to he read “sea.” It hears both 
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not to proceed by water on account of its turbulence. In coni- 
piianco with this advice he travelled along the banlc (sahil) nutil 
lie reached a stage some parasangs distant from tlic cumitry of 
Kashmir, when the waters subsided.^ In iliat ])lacc be built many 
houses and villages. The sea in Hindi is called Savandar® (8am u- 
dra). Hence that place was called Savandf, and it (ixists to this day. 
He also built temj)les and superb cities in many places. At length, 
intelligence of an enemy came to him from Knshmir, he tlum re- 
turned to his country, and suppressed his foes. Tin* (J(>vonnnent 
remained for a length of time in tlie hands of his des(‘endants, and 
all the Hindus were ohedient to ilnun. In the eomdry ol‘ Sind tlnu'c 
wore three kings, until at length the territory of ih<‘ Hindus (‘am<» 
under the authority of King Kafa.nd, aftia* he bad hy bis valour 
isnbdued them. A brulnuan had bl(‘ss<‘<l lum and said that wliole 
sovereignty should d<iVolve upon him. 

History oi^ King Kafand.® — ^^riiis Kafa-ud was not. a Hindu, but 
ihrough his kindly disposition and ecjuity all b<‘<‘ann* obeditait to 
liim. Ho made line sp(Hi(heR and ]>rnised th<‘ Hindus and th<‘ir 
ecuntry. He mised their 1io]h^s by his viiiiu's, and realised them liy 
his deeds. H(i was eotem])orary^ with Ah‘xander the < I reek. IIo 
iiad visions, of which he* a.sked tin* interj)reia.iion from a brahman, 
and he sought peace from Ahisander, to \Nliom lu‘ sent Ins dauglder, 
a skilful physician, a philoKoplier, and a glass vase.'* In tint Shah- 
nama ho is called Kaid the Hindu. This story will also b(‘ related 

meanings, and the latter view is supported by the use of tlui word .v«7a7, (toast ; bat it 
is difficult to conceive that the author supposed li possihh} to rotiiru to Kahhiutr 
by sou.] 

1 [Sir H. Elliot introduced some slight emendations into tins tb(i f,(Wt of ibis 
passage, which Recm preferable to tbe woids printed by Remand, and havci b(‘(jni 

Mowed in the translation. Tlie original words are jt’ 

j ^ IllHot reads ! 

“ Tins appears to bo an allusion to tb<*. Sumundilr, niciiiioiK'd in tbo 'Ajuibu-I 
Maldilukdt, fol. 197, v. Milirfm. [Sw' Bilhduri and Olnuib-nfima, 

'* [S(ie Thomas in Jour, Jt.A.S,, 1865. Vol. T. p 453.] 

* [fluatromero’s emendation of 4^^ for is esHtmtial,] 

* [l8oc Mas'udi. Chap, xwi.] 
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in tLe life of Alexander. When the information of the brahman 
reached the Hindus,^ Kafand sent a person to Samid, his brother? 
directing him to go to Mansura with the brahman, and expel Mahra® 
the Persian from those places which Bahman had conquered, and to 
erect idol temples in place of fire-temples. Samid called (to his 
assistance) Hal, king of Hindustan, and they marched against Mahra 
the Persian, and warred with him nntil he fLed into the city. Por 
three years Mahra remained in the fortress, but when no prospect of 
success was left he ordered a tunnel to be dug, and they carried this 
(subterraneous passage) to a place called Kiyatasa. He then ordered 
posts to be fixed in the ground on the top of the fortress, and arms 
and helmets to be placed upon them, so that they looked like 
sentries. He then retired with the whole of his force through the 
tunnel, and marched towards the Turks, whose king gave him refuge. 
After some days crows perched upon the helmets, and the soldiers of 
Samid perceiving this the truth was made known. The gates w'ere 
then opened, and the people of the city described the departure of 
Mahra the Persian. So after the lapse of some years Samid returned 
victorious to his own countiy. Alexander came to India after this 
transaction. 

After Kafand had departed his son Ayand ascended the throne, and 
he divided the country of Sind into four parts. One king he estab- 
lished at ’Askalandusa.^ Upon another he bestowed the country of 
Zor to which Anj [Uch ?] is attached. Three other countries of the 
kingdom of Sanld [Samid] he bestowed upon another.* Fourthly, 

^ brahman be road Bah- 

man ^ “ 'When intelligence of (the conquests of) Bahman reached the Hindds.”] 

2 [According to the ShSih-nhma the name of the brhhman, -who interpreted Raid's 
dream, was “ Mhhran.'’ — Eeinmed'] 

^ [ IrX* ^ Jl.. I have followed Beinand in reading 

** * Ashalanddsa,” hut the name is generally accepted as “’Askaland," or “’Askalan- 
dra," and the termination itsa has not been found elsewhere. May not the passage 
he read, “ He established one king at 'Askaland and JSah V* or may not even the 
last woid signify and Hired* (dependencies).] 

^ [The whole of this passage is ambiguous. The word Ju*s, which is 

here rendered “ three other countries," is rendered as un troisiemc principaut6" by 
Remand.] 
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lio consigned the conntrios of Hindustan, NTadama, and LoMna 
sojiai'ately upon another. This was after the time of Hal,^ When 
the life of Ay«and reached its limit, his son Basal became king. He 
reigned for some time, until one rose up against him and expelled 
him from the kingdom. Basal (then) went southwards, and estab- 
lished himself there. He had two sons, one named Eawwal, and 
ihe younger Barkamaris. 

Histouy of EA^vwAL AND Baukamarir. — Whcii Basal died his 
eldest son Eawwal assumed ilie sovereignty. It happened that a 
certain king liad a daughter of great intelligonco. “Wise and learned 
men had dt‘clared tliai the man who should marry this girl should 
become king of ihe four climes.^ All the kings and princes of the 
Hindus sought her, Init no one pleased her except Barkamaris, 
who was very handsome. When Baikamaris brought her homo 
his brotluu' said, as slio pleased you so does she please me. Then 
ho took the girl with hei* liandiuaids. Barkamaris said to himself 

The da,iiisel chos<i iiu'. fu* my wisdom and there is nothing hotter 
tlian wisdom.” So ho gave hmiself up to study, and associated with 
the loanusd and tlie l>ralunans, till ho readied such perfection that ho 
had no ecpial. 

Wlion the rebel who had expelled their father (Basal) hoard the 
story oi the damsel, he said “ Cun they who do such things occupy 
such a position ? ” So he led an army and put Eawwal to flight. 
Eawwal with his hroihers and nobles all wont to the top of a moun- 
tain where a strong fortress had bcMm built. Then they set guards 
on the summit and telt secure. But the enemy got possession of the 
mountain l)y stratagem, and besieged iho fort, and was near upon 
taking it. Eawwal then s(‘ut to sue for peace, and his enemy said — 
'' Send mo the girl, and let every ono of your chiefs send a girl. I will 
give these girls to my offleers, — ^then I will withdraw.” Eawwal 
was dejected, l)ut lie had a wa 25 ir, Idind of both eyes, named Safar, 
of whom ho cnquiiod what was to bo done. Ho advised him to give 
up tlio women and save his life. Ho might thou take measures 
against his enemy, but il* ho lost his life what would ho the good of 

1 [Sco the account of the division of Sind into four kingdoms as described in the 
first chapter of the Chaoh-nhraa, post."] 

2 [The four quarters of ihe world.] 
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children and wife, and riches. They resolved upon this course, but 
just at this juncture, Barkamaris came in, and after making his 
salutation, said, I and the king are sons of the same father ; if he 
will acquaint me with his opinion, it may bo that I may he able to 
suggest somethmg, — do not take my youth into consideration.” So 
they informed him of the facts. He then said, ‘^It seems proper 
that I should stake my life for the king : let an order be given foi 
me to be dressed like a woman, and let all the officers dress their 
sons in like manner as damsels, and let us each conceal a knife in 
our hair, and carry a trmnpet also concealed ; then send us to the 
king. When we are brought before the king they will tell him that 
I am the damsel, he will keep me for himself and give the others 
to his officers. When the king retires with me I will rip up his 
belly with the knife and sound the trumpet. When the other youths 
hear this they will know that I have done my work, and they must 
also do theirs. All the officers of the army will thus bo slain. You 
must be prepared, and when you hear the trumpet, you must sally 
forth with your soldiers and w'-e will exterminate the foe.” Eawwal 
was delighted and did as was proposed. It succeeded, not one of 
the enemy’s horsemen escaped, all were slain and cast down fron^ 
the mountain. Eaw-wal’s power increased. 

[The Wazir excites the hinges suspicions against Barhamdris, loho 
feigns Twadwess.] 

One day in the hot season, Barkamaris was wandering barefoot 
about the city, and came to the gate of the king’s palace. Meeting 
no hindrance he entered, and found his brother and the damsel sitting 
on a throne sucking sugar cane. When Eawwal saw him he observed 
that there could be no porters at the gate, otherwise the poor meirdi- 
cant would never have got in. Taking pity on him, he gave him a 
bit of sugar cane. The mendicant took it, and picked up a piece of 
the shell of the cane to scrape and clean it with. When the king- 
saw that he wanted to clean the cane, he told the damsel to give 
him a knife. She rose and gave the knife to Barkamaris, who 
cleaned the sugar cane with it, and craftily watched until the king ’ 
was off his guard. Then he sprung upon him, and plunging the 
knife into his navel, ripped him up. After that he seized his feet 
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and dragged liiin from the throne. He next called the wazfr and 
the people, and seated himself on the throne amid the plaudits of 
the people. He burnt the body of the king, took back the damsel 
and married her, and restored order. 

Then he called the wazir and said “ I know that it was you who 
counselled my brother in his dealings with mo, but this was no fault 
nor is it blameable. It was God’s will that I should bo king, so 
continue to govern the kingdom as you did for my brother.” Safar 
replied, You have spoken the truth, all that I did was for the good 
and advantage of your brother, not out of enmity to you. But I 
have now resolved npon burning myself, and cannot do as you desire. 
I was with your brother in life, and I will be with him in death.” 
Barkamarfs told him that he wanted him to write a book on the 
duties of kings, on government and justice. Safar consented, and 
wrote the book, which is called Adahu4 Mululc” Instruction 
of Kings.” I have^ transcribed it in this book, for I have written 
an abstract of it. When it was finished ho took it to Barkamai^is 
and road it, and all the nobles admired and praised it. Then ho 
burnt himself. The power of Barkamarfs and his kingdom spi’ead, 
until at length all India submitted to him. Such was Barkamarfs. 
I have related aU the facts just as,! found them. 


^ [Quatromire reasonably proposes to insert a negative bore.] 
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FUTU^HU-L BULDi^N^ 

OP 

AHMAD IBN YAHYA IBN JABIE 
AL BILA'DDRr. 

This work is in the Leyden University Library, and has 
been described by Hamaker, at pp. 7 and 239 of his ‘‘ Speci- 
men Gatalogi^ Codd 3£SS. OncntalkmP An abstract of it 
is given in an appendix contained in the third volume of Dr. 
Gustave WeiPs Geschichte der Chahfen^ and the entire chapter 
on the conquest of Sind, has been edited by M. Eeinaud in the 
Journal Asiatique for February 1845, reprinted with additional 
notes in his valuable ‘^Fragments Arcihes et Persans inedits 
relatifs a V Inde. [There is also a copy in the British Museum. 
The complete text has lately been admirably printed at Leyden, 
under the editorship of M. de Goeje.] 

The author is Ahmad bin Yahya, bin Jabir, surnamod also 
Abu Ja'far and A bud Hasan, but more usually known as Biladuri, 
who lived towards the middle of the ninth century of our era, at 
the court of the Khalif A1 Mutawakkal, where he was engaged 
as instructor to one of the princes of his family. He died a.h. 
279, A.D. 892-3 This is according to Eeinaud’s statement — 
Pascual de Gayangos while he gives the same year of his death, 
on the authority of Abu-1 Mahasin, says he lived at Baghdad in 
the Khalifat of Al-Mu’tamad. He left a large as well as a 
small edition of the Futdhu-l Buldan. 


VOL. I. 


8 
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This work contains as its name implies, an account of the first 
conquests of the Arabs in Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Persia, 
Armenia, Transoxiana, Africa, Spain and Sind. It is one of the 
earliest Arabic chronicles ; for Tabari, though he wrote at Bagh- 
dad, and did not compose his work till afterwards, was evidently 
not acquainted with this author, since he omits much that Bila- 
duri has mentioned. It brings down the histoiy of events to 
the close of the reign of Mu^tasim, a.h. 227, a.d. 842. Wdkidi, 
who is quoted by Bildduri, also wrote a book of Conquests,"’ 
and amongst them a Conquest of Sind,"’ which Dr. Sprenger 
mentions that he has seen quoted by Nuwairi at folio 103 of the 
large copy of Leyden. Copies of his other Ftctuh are very 
common; and much passes under his name which was never 
written by him, as in the instance of the work translated by 
Ockley ; but his FaWm-s Sind is rare. Nuwairi mentions also 
another author of Indian history, folio 795, — A1 Husain bin 
Yazid us Sirafi. Wo find also other authors on Sindian in- 
vasions quoted as existing at the early period of the Arabian 
conquests. 

Biladuri does not himself appear to have visited Sind, but 
quotes the authors on whom he relied for information. Thus we 
have mention of Abii-1 Hassan ’Ali bin Muhammad A1 Madaini, 
with whom he had verbal communication. This autlior, who 
died A.H. 840 (1436 a.d.), at the advanced age of ninety- 
three, composed, amongst other works, Al Mughdzi wau-s Siyar, 

Wars and Marches,’" which contained a detailed account of 
the expeditions of the Musulmans in Khurasan and on the 
Indus. Mansur bin Hatim is also mentioned as an author on 
Sindian History, witli whom, as well as with Al Maddini, 
Bil5.duri had held personal intercourse. Another author quoted 
by BiHduri is Ibnu-1 Kalbi. 

Besides the FutuJm-l htolddn, our author wrote another work 
on cosmography, with a description of the inhabited earth entitled 
Kiidbu4 bulddoi, the ‘‘ Book of Countries,” which is in the 
Library of the British Museum. {BibL Rich No. 7496). He 
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also wrote a work on the genealogy of the Arabian tribes, the 
title of which is not known, and he translated several works from 
the Persian. He also has the credit of being a good poet. He 
is cited frequently by Ibn Haukal, Al-Mas^udi, and other ancient 
geographers, but his history is rarely quoted. Kudama, who 
wrote at Baghdad, towards the end of the ninth century, gives 
an extract from it, and Ibn Asir also quotes it under the years 
89 and 95 h. 

He was called Bil&dnri or Bilazuri, from his addiction to the 
use of an intoxicating electuary made from the Balazar, or 
Malacca bean, which, from its resemblance in shape and colour 
to a heart, is called anacardium.^ [The name is written option- 
ally with either or Goeje transcribes the name as Beldd- 
soil.’’ The author, however, is better known as Biladuri or 
Beladori, and that form has therefore been retained. The 
Leyden MS., like other old MSS., prefers the J to the J, even 
when the latter is manifestly correct — ^thus it gives Brah- 
man abaz for Brahmanabdd, and Rdzbar for Eudbar.^] 


Bxteaots. 

Conquests of Sind, 

’All, son of Muhammad, son of ’Abdu-llah, son of Abu Saif, has 
related that the Khalif ’Umar, son of A1 Khattab appointed ’Usman, 
son of Abu-1 ’Asi of the tribe of Sakif to Bahrain and ’Uman in the 
year 15 n. (636 a.d.) ’Usman sent his brother Hakam to Bahrain, 
and he himself went to ’Uman, and despatched an army to Tana. 
When the army returned he wrote to the Khalif ’Umar to inform 

^ F. E. Dietz, Analecta Medica, p. 101. Compare 'Weil, GeschicJite der GJiahf^n, 
Tol. III. Anhaug, Yol. I. p. i-x. Journal des Savants^ April, 1847. Journal 
AsiatiQuCj lY Serie, Yol. YIII. Hamakcr, Sjpeoimcn Catalofft, pp. 7, 12, 239. A. 
Sprenger’s Meadows of Gold^ pp. 15, 16. Fraelm, Indications Bibliograpliiques^ Ko. 39. 
Eeinaud, Fragments Arahes et JPersans, pp. xviii, xix. Mcmoire sur VInde, p. 16. 
Ahoiilfeda II. 67. Biographical Biot, L. U. K., “Alimed al-Bol&.dlLori.’^ TJylen- 
broek Irac<B Fersioee Bescriptio^ P* ^7. 

® Moiiey’s Catalogue, p. 20. MuUcris Bssai sur la Langue FehlivL Lumsden’s 
Grammar, Borhan^i Kdti, p. 4. Buleux Tabari^ XXX. Spiegel, Farsi Grammar, 
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liim of it. ’Umar wrote in reply — “ 0 brother of Sakif, thou has 
placed the worm in the wood, but I swear by God, that if our men 
had been killed I would have taken (slain) an equal number from your 
tribe.” Hakam despatched a force to Barauz [Broach] ; he also sent 
to the bay of Debal his brother Mughira, who met and defeated the 
enemy. 

When ’Usman, son of ’Aldcan became Khalif, he appointed ’Abdu 
-llah son of ’Amar, son of Kuraiz, to (the government of) ’Irak, and 
wrote to him an order to send a person to the confines of Hind in 
order to acquire knowledge and bring back information. He ac- 
cordingly deputed Hakim, son of Jaballa al ’Abdi. When this 
man returned ho was sent on to the Khalif, who questioned him 
about the state of those regions. He replied that ho knew them 
because ho had examined them. The Khalif then told him to 
describe them. He said Water is scarce, the fruits aie poor, and 
the robbers are bold; if few troops arc sent there they will bo slain, 
if many, they wilJ starve.” ’Usman asked him whether ho spoke 
accurately or liyperholioally [Jit in rhyme]. Ho said that he 
spoke {Uncording to liis knowlcge, The Khalif abstained from 
sending any expedition thoro. 

At the end of tho year 88, or the beginning of the year 89 ii.(659 
A.n.) in tho Khalifat of ’All son of A]>u Salil), Haras the sou of Marra-1 
’Abdi went with the sanction of the Khalif to tho same frontier, as 
a volunhjor. He was victorious, got plunder, made captives, and 
distributed in one day a Ihousand heads. Ho and those who were 
with him, saving a few, were slain in tho land of Kikan^ in the 
year 42 u. (002 a.i>.) Kikan is in Bind near tho frontiers of 
Kliuriisun. 

In the year 41 n. (004 a.d.), and in tho days of tho Klialif 
Muhiwiya, Mahal lah son of Aim Safra naido war upon tho same 
frontier, and advaueod as iar as Banna and Alahwar,^’^ which lie 
hotwGon Multan and Kabul, llie enemy opposed liim and killed 
him and his ibllowei's. In tho land of Kikan, Miihallab encoim- 
torod eighteen Tiirki horsonioii, riding crop-tailed horses. They 
fought well but wore ail slain. Muhallab said, How much more 


1 


3 [Lahore.] 
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active tlian we those barbarians were.” So he docked the tails of 
his horses, and was the first among the Mnsulmans who did so. 

In the reign of Mu’awiya, son of Abu Sufain, the Amir ’Abdu-llah, 
son of ’Amir, or according to some, Mu’awiya himself sent ’ Abdu-llah, 
son of Suar al ’Abdi, to the frontier of Hind. He fought in Kikan 
and captured booty. Then he came to Mu’awiya and presented to 
him some Kikan horses. He staid near the Khalif some time and 
then returned to Kikan, when the Turks called their forces together 
and slew him. 

^ ^ 

In the reign of the same Mu’awiya, the Chief Ziyad, son of Abu 
Sufian, appointed Sinan, son of Salama, son of al Muhabbik the 
Huzaili (to the command). He was a good and godly man, and 
was the first who made his troops take an oath of divorce. He 
proceeded to the frontier and having subdued Makran and its cities 
by force, he staid there and established his power in the country. 
According to Ibn al Kalbi, it was Hakim bin Jabala al ’Abdi who 
conquered Makran. 

Ziyad then appointed Eashid son of ’Umru-1 Judaidi of the tribe 
of Azd, to the frontier. Ho proceeded to Makran and was victorious 
in warring against Kikan, but he was slain fighting against the 
Meds. Sinan, son of Salama, then succeeded to the command and 
was confirmed therein by Ziyad. He remained there two. years. 

’Abbad, son of Ziyad, then made war on the frontier of Hind by 
way of Sijistan, He went to Sanaruz, from whence he proceeded 
by way of Kh^ to Euzbar^ in Sijistan on the banks of the Hind- 
mand. Then ho descended to Kish, and crossing the desert came 
to Kandahar.^ He fought the inhabitants, routed them, put them 
to flight and subdued the country ; but many Musulmans perished. 
’Abbad observed the high caps of the people of that country, and 
had some made like them, which he called ’Abbadiya. 

Ziyad next appointed Al Manzar, son of Al Jarud al ’Abdi, to the 
frontiers of India. He was known by the name of Abu-1 Ash’as. 
He attacked and conquered Nukan® and Kikan. The Musulmans 

^ [BiidbSx on the Helmand,] s [“ Kundiih&x” in the text.] 

3 [The original has simply • j 
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obtained great plunder, and tiieir forces spread over all tlie country. 
He captured Kusdar and took prisoners there. Sintin had previously 
taken it, hut its inhabitants had been guilty of defection. He died 
there (in Kuzdar). 

The governor ’Ubaidu-llah, son of Ziyad, then appointed Ihn 
Harri al Bahali. Grod, hy his hands, subdued these countries, for he 
waged fterce war in them and concpiered and plundered them. 
Some writers say that it was Siiian, son of Salama, who was ap- 
pointed to the (cliief) command hy ’Ubaidu-llah and that Harri led 
the forces. 

The people of N ukan are now Muhammadans. ’Ainran, son of 
Musa, son of Yahya, son of Klnilid the Barniakide, built a city there 
in the Khalifat of M’utasini hi-llah which ho called Al Baiza (the 
white). When al TTajjTij, son of Yusuf, son of al Hakim, son of 
Abu ’Akail al Sakifi, was govciriior of Irak, Sah'd, son of Aslam, 
son of Zura’a al Kala])£ was appointed to Makran and its frontiers. 
He was oj)i)osed and slain there hy Mu’awiya and Muluunmad, sons 
of al Hams al ’Alafi. 

Hijjaj then ai)i)ointed IMnjja’, son of S’ir al Tamimi to the frontier. 
Ho made war upon, plundered and defeated the tri])0s about Kanda- 
hil, and this compiost was suhsc([uontly completed hy Muhammad, 
son of al Kasim. Mujja’ died in Makran after being there a year. 

After the death of Miijja’, irajjaj a])pointcd in his place Muham- 
mad, son of Harun, son of Zara’ aJ Namari. Under the goveiiiment 
of Muhammad, the king of the Isle of Jtuhics^ sent as a jn-osent 
to Hajjaj, certain Mnliammadma girls who had been Iwrn in his 
country, the orphan daughters of merchants who Iiad died there. 
Tlio king hoped hy this measure to ingratiate himself with Hajjaj ; 
))ut the ship in which lie had embarked tlicso girls was attacked and 
taken hy some harks (hawurij) belonging to the Mods of Behai. 
One of the women of the tribe of Yarhu’ exclaimed, Oh Hajjaj !” 
When this news reached Hajjaj, he roxdied, “I am ]iero.”=^ Ho 

1 [Cc'ykm.] 

2 Mir Mu’sCm difievs from the Futuhn-l Mddn and the Chach-ndma and Firkhta. 
Ho says that the Khalif Abdu-1 nuilik sent some ijooplo to huy female slaves and 
other things of Ilindustiin, and were joined on the road by some Syrian merchants. 
Having complciod their purchases, they were prepaiing to return by the sea route, 
^vhen th(iy wore assailed hy robbers at Dbhal, plundered, and slum, with the excep- 
tion of a few who escaped to tell the Khahf of the outrage .-— iSimlj p. 5. 
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then sent an ambassador to Bahir to demand their release, but 
Bahir replied, They are pirates who have captured these women, 
and over them I have no authority.” Then Hajjaj sent ’Ubaidu- 
llah, son of Nabhan, against BebaL ’Ubaidu-llah being killed, 
Hajjaj wrote to Budail, son of Tahfa, of the tribe of Bajali, who 
was at ’Uman, directing him to proceed to Bebal. When he amved 
there his horse took fright (and threw him), and the enemy sur- 
rounded Mm and killed him. Some authors say he was killed by 
the Jats of Budha, 

The Isle of Eubies is so denominated because of the beauty of the 
women. 

Afterwards, Hajjaj, during the Khilafat of Walid, son of ’Abdu-1 
malik, appointed Muhammad, son of Kasim, son of Muhammad, son 
of Hakim, son of Abu ’Ukail to command on the Sindian frontiei. 
Muhammad was in Bars when the order arrived, and had previously 
received instructions to go to Eai.^ Abu-1 Aswad Jahm, son of 
Zahru-1 JuTi, was at the head of the advanced guard, and he was 
ordered to return to Muhammad, and he joined Mm on the borders 
of Sind. Hajjaj ordered six thousand Syrian warriors to attend 
Muhammad, and others besides. He was provided with all ho could 
require, without omitting even thread and needles. Ho had leave to 
remain at Shiraz until all the men who were to accompany Mm had 
assembled, and all the preparations had been duly made. Hajjaj 
had some dressed cotton saturated with strong vinegar, and then 
dried it in the shade, and said, When you arrive in Sind, if you 
iGbud the vinegar scarce, soak the cotton in water, and with the 
water you can cook your food and season your dishes as you wish.” 
Some authors say, that when Muhammad arrived on the frontiers, 
he wrote to complain of the scarcity of vinegar, and this was the 
reason which induced Hajjaj to send cotton soaked in vinegar. 

Then Muhammad, son of Kasim went to Makran, and remained 
there some time. Ho then went to Kamiazbur and took it, and then 
to Armail, which he also took. Muhammad, son of Harun, son of 
Zara*, went to meet him, and joined him, but he died near Armail 
at Kasim’s side; and was buried at Kambal.® 


i [South of the Caspian sea.] 


= [EambaliC?) 
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Conquest of Bebah 

Muhammad, soii of Kasim, left Armail, accompanied by Jahm, 
the son of Zahrii-1 Ju’ff, and amved at Debal on Friday, where 
ships brought to him a supply of men, arms, and warlike machines. 
He dug an entrenchment which he defended with spearmen, and 
luifuiiod his standards ; each body of wjiniors was anayed under its 
own banner, and he fixed the manjanik, which was called ^Hhe 
bride,” and required five bundled men to work it. There was at 
Debal a lofty temifio (SzidcZ) suimountcd hj a long pole, and 
on the polo was fixed a red fiag, which when the breeze blew 
was unfurled over the city. The budd is a high steeple, below 
which the idol or idols are deposited, as in this instance. The 
Indians give in geneial the name of budd to anytliing connected 
with their worsliip or which forms tlio object of their veneration. 
So, an idol is called budd. 

In tlie correspondence which ensued, Muliammad informed Ilajjaj 
of what Jie had done, and solicited advice respecting the futui'o. 
Letters were written every throe days. One day a reply was re- 
ceived to this effect : — Fix the manjanik and shorten its foot, and 
2 )laco it on the east ; you will then call the manjanik-master, and 
toll him to aim at the flag-staff, of which you have given a descrip- 
tion.” So ho brought down the flagstaff, and it was broken; at 
which the infidels wore sore afdicted. Tlie idolaters advanced to the 
combat, but wore put to flight; ladders wore then brought and the 
Musulmans oscaladed the wall. The first who gained the summit 
was a man of Kula, of the tribe of Murad. The town was thus 
taken by assault, and the cai-nago endured for three days. The 
governor of the town, appointed by Dahir, fled, and the priests of the 
temple were massacred. Muhammad marked out a place for the 
Musulmans to dwell in, built a mosque, and left four thousand 
Musulmans to garrison the jdacc. 

Muhammad, son of Yahya, says that Mansur, the son of Ilatim, 
the grammarian, a freeman of the family of Khalid, son of Assaid, 
relates that ho had seen the pole broken into fragments which had 
been lolaced on the steeple of the temple. ’Ainbissa son of Ishak 
Az Zabbi, the governor of Sind, in the Khalifat of Mu’tasim billah. 
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knocked down tke upper part of the minaret of the temple and 
converted it into a prison. At the same time he began to repair 
the ruined town with the stones of the minaret ; but before he had 
completed his labours, he was deprived of his employment, and was 
succeeded by Harun, son of Abi Khalid-al Maruruzl, and he was 
slain there. 

Muhammad, son of Kasim then went to Kirun,^ the inhabitants of 
which place had already sent two Samanfs, or priests, of their town 
to Hajjaj to treat for peace. They furnished Muhammad with supplies, 
and admitting him to enter the town, they were allowed to capitulate. 
Muhammad conquered all the towns successively which he met on 
his route, until he had crossed a river which runs on this side of the 
Mihran [Indus]. He then saw approaching towards him Sarbidas, 
the Samani, who came to demand peace in the name of the inhabi- 
tants. Muhammad imposed tribute upon them, and then went 
towards Sahban, and took it. Then he went to the banks of the 
Mihran, and there remained. When this nows reached Dahir, he 
prepared for battle. Muhammad, son of Kasim, had sent Muham- 
mad, son of Mus’ab, son of ’Abdu-r Eahman as Sakifi, to Sadusan, 
with men mounted on horses and asses, at whoso approach the 
inhabitants solicited quarter and peace, the terms of which were 
negociated by tho Samani. Muhammad granted them peace, but he 
imposed tribute on the place, and took pledges from them, and then 
returned to his master. He brought with him four thousand Jats, 
and left at Sadusan an officer in command. 

Muhammad sought the moans of crossing the Mihran, and effected 
the passage in a place which adjoined the dominions of Easil, chief 
of Kassa, in Hind, upon a bridge which he had caused to bo con- 
structed. Dahir had neglected every precaution, not believing that 
the Musulmans would dare to advance so far. Muhammad and his 
Musulmans encountered Dahir mounted on his elephant, and sur- 
rounded by many of these animals, and his Takakaras [Thakurs] 
were near his person. A dreadful conflict ensued, such as had never 
been heard of. Dahir dismounted and fought valiantly, but he 
was killed towards the evening, when the idolaters fled, and the 

1 [Goeje’s text has “ Birtiii,” but he says the MS. had 
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Musulindiis glutted tbemsolves with massacre, According to A1 
Madaini, the slayer of Dahir was a man of the tribe of Kalab, who 
composed some yerses nj^on the occasion. ^ 

Various autliors concur in saying that Muhammad took the village 
of Eawar^ by assault, in which city there was a wife of Dahir, who, 
afraid of being captured, burned herself along with her handmaids 
and all that she possessed. 

Then Muhammad, son of Kasim, went to old Brahmanabad, two 
parasangs from Mansura, which town indeed did not then exist, its 
site being a forest. The remnant of the army of Dahir rallied at 
Brahmanjibad and resistance being made, Muhammad was obliged 
to rosoi’t to force, when eight, or as some say, twenty-six thousand 
men wcie put to tbe sword. Ho leJ‘t a prefect there. The place 
is now ill ruins. 

Muliammad then marched towaj-ds Alrur® and Baghrur. The 
people of Sawandari came otit to meet Iiiin and sued for peace, which 
was granted thorn, on the condition that they should entertain the 
Mtxlianimadans and funiisli guides. At. this time they profess the 
Muhammadan creed. After that lie went to Ihismad, where the 
inhabitants obtained peace on the same terms as those acoor<led to the 
Sawandrians. At last ho reached Alruv, one of the cities of Sind, 
Tt is situate<l on a hill. Muliammad besieged it for seveml months, 
and compelled it to surrender promising to spare the lives of the 
inhabitants iind not touch the temples (hndd). “ Tlio temples,” ho 
said, '‘shall lie unto us, like as the churches of the Christians, the 
synagogues of the Jews, and tlu^ lire temples of the Magians.” He 
imposed, however, the trilmie upon the inhabitants, and built a 
mos(juo ill the city, 

Muhammad advanced to Alsaka,®* a town on this side of the Biyas, 
which was captured by him, and is now in jruins. He then crossed 
the Biyas, and wont towards MultiXn, whore, in the action which 
ensued, Ztiida, the son of ’Umur, of tlio tribe of Tai, covered himself 
with gloiy. Tlio infidels rotroaied in disorder into the town, and 
Muhammad coiumencod the siege, but the provisions being ex- 
hausted, the Musulmans were reduced to eat asses. ITicii came there 

^ [Sco Elpliinstonc, I. p, 506.] 

^ [MrOd in one MS. Alor k the iilaco intondod.] 
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forward a man who sued for quarter, and pointed out to them an 
aqueduct, by which the inhabitants were supplied with drinking 
water from the river of Basmad. It flowed within the city into a 
reservoir like a well, which they call Muhammad destroyed 

the water-course ; upon which the inhabitants, oppressed with thirst, 
surrendered at discretion. He massacred the men capable of 
bearing arms, but the children were taken captive, as well as the 
ministers of the temple, to the number of six thousand. The 
Musulmans found there much gold in a chamber ten cubits long by 
eight broad, and there was an aperture above, through which the 
gold was poured into the chamber. Hence they call Multan the 
Frontier of the House of Gold,” for farj means '^a frontier.”® The 
temple {budd) of Multan received rich presents and offerings, and to 
it the people of Sind resorted as a place of pilgrimage. They cir- 
cumambulated it, and shaved their heads and beards. They con- 
ceived that the image was that of the j)rophet Job, — God’s peace bo 
on him ! 

We are told that Hajjaj caused a calculation to bo made of the 
sums expended in fitting out this expedition of Muhammad Kasim, 
and the riches which resulted from it. Ho had spent sixty millions 
(of dirhams) and that which had been sent to him amounted to one 
himdred and twenty millions. Ho said: — ^‘Wo have appeased our 
anger, and avenged our injuries, and wo have gained sixty millions of 
dirhams, as well as the head of Dahir. Hajjaj then died.® Upon 
learning this, Muhammad left Multan and returned to Alrur and 
Baghrur, which had been previously captured. He made donations 
to his men, and sent an army towards al-Bailaman, the inhabitants 
of which place surrendered without any resistance. He made peace 
with the inhabitants of Surast, with whom the men of Basea^ are 

1 M. Eeinaud observes that the pronoun docs not indicate whether this native 
word applies to the canal or the reservoir. He conjectures, with some probability, 
that the word may he ndld, “stream,” but that word is not so pronounced at 
Mnltin. I prefer, therefore, tdldb, tdido, “ a tank, or reservoir.” [In Goeje’s edition 

the word is ^L.] 

2 ‘When the Mnsulm&.ns arms extended to the mountains parallel with the course 
of the Indus, the kingdoms of K^bul and Sind wore called Faij^in “ the two frontiers” 
— Dylenbroek, Fer$zc<B JDescnptio, p, 67. 

3 [In the year 9d h., 714 a.d.] ^ [BudhaJ 
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now at war. TRey are Meds, seafarers, and pirates. Then he went 
against the toTO of Kiraj. Duhar advanced to oppose him, hut the 
enemy was put to flight. Duhar fled, but some say he was killed. 
The inhabitants surrendered. Muhammad slew (all those cai^able of 
bearing arms) and reduced the rest to slavery. 

Meanwhile, Walid, son of ’Abdu-1 malik, died, and was succeeded 
by (his brother) Sulaiman, who appointed Salih, son of ’Abdu-r- 
Eahman, to collect the tribute of ’Irak. Yazfd, son of Abu kabsha 
as-Saksakf, was made governor of Sind, and Muhammad, son of 
Kasim, was sent l)ack a prisoner with Mu’awiya, son of Muhallab. 
The people of Hind wept for Muhammad, and preserved his like- 
ness at Kiraj. He was imprisoned by Salih at Wasit. Salih put 
him to torture, together with other persons of the family of Abu 
’Ukail, until they expired: for Hajjaj^ (Muhammad’s cousin) had 
put to death Adam, Salih’s brother, who professed the creed of the 
Kharijis. Hamza, the son of Baiz Hanafi, says : — 

“ Verily, courage, and generosity, and liberality, 

Belonged to Muhammad, son of K^im, sou of Muhammad, 

He led armies at the age of seventeen years, 

lie seemed destined for command from the day of his birth.” 

Yazid, son of Abu Kabsha, died eighteen days after his arrival in 
Sind. Sulaiman then appointed Habib, son of al Muhallab, to carry 
on the war in Sind, and he departed for that purpose. Meanwhile 
the princes of Hind had returned to their states, and Jaishiya,® son 
of Dahir, had come back to Brahmanabad. Habib proceeded to the 
banks of the Mihran, where the people of Alrur made their submis- 
sion ,* but he warred against a certain tribe and reduced them. 

When the Khalif Sulaiman, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik, died, he was 
succeeded by ’Umar son of ’Abdu-1 ’Azfz. ® He wrote to the princes 
(of Hind) inviting them to become Musulmans and submit to his 
authority, upon which they would be treated like all other Musul- 

1 That sanguinary 'wretch is said to have slaughtered by his arbitrary mandates 
120,000 persons, and after his death there were found in his different prisons, 30,000 
men and 20,000 women. This is drawn from Persian sources. The Sunni -v^rriters 
represent him as just and impartial, notwithstanding his unflinching severity. — 
Pascual de Gayangos, Biographical JDietionaty, Art. “ Al Hajj&j.*’ 

2 [This reading is from Kudiima, and is confirmed by the Chach-nhraa. Our text 

is doubtful Eeinaud gives “ HuUysah” Mem, mr VInde, 191. The true 

name was Jai Sinha. See CJmh’‘ndma, post^ ® [717 a . d .] 
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mans. These princes had already heard of his promises, character, 
and creed, so Jaishiya and other princes tnined Mnsnlmans, and 
took Arab names. ’Amru, son of Muslim al Bahalf was lieutenant 
of ’Umar on this frontier. He invaded several places in Hind and 
subdued them. 

In the days of Yazid, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik, ^ the sons of Al Mu- 
hallib fled to Sind, and Hhal, son of Ahwaz al Tamimi was sent 
after them. He fell in with them and killed Mudrak, son of 
Muhallab, at Kandabil. He also slew Mufazzal, ’Abdu-1 Malik, 
Ziyad, Marun, and Mu’awiya, sons of Muhallab ; last of all he 
killed Mu’awiya, son of Yazid. 

Junaid, son of ’Abdu-r Eahman al Marri was appointed to the 
frontier of Sind, under the authority of ’Umar, son of Hubaira 
al Fazari, and was confirmed in tho government by (the Khalif) 
Hasham, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik.^ When Khalid, son of ’Abdu-llah 
Al Kasri was sent to ’Irak (as governor) Hasham wrote to Junaid 
directing him to keep up a oorresjpondence with Khalid. Jimaid wont 
to Dobal and from thence to the banks of the Mihran, but Jaishiya 
(son of Dahir) forbade him to cross, and sent to him, saying, “ I 
have become a Musulman, and an excellent man confirmed me in 
my states, but I have no faith in thee.” But (Junaid) gave him 
pledges and took pledges from him, together with the tribute due 
from his territoiies. They thus exchanged guarantees, but Jaishiya 
acted like an infidel and took up arms. But some say, on the 
contrary, that he did not begin the attack, but that J unaid dealt 
unjustly with him. Jaishiya assembled his troops, fitted out ships 
and prepared for war. Junaid proceeded against him in ships and 
they fought in the lake of Ash Sharki. Jaishiya’s ship was destroyed, 
and he himself was taken prisoner and slain. Sasa^ son of Dahir fled 
and proceeded towards ’Irak to complain of tho the treachery of Junaid, 
but the latter did not cease to conciliate him until they had shaken 
hands, and then he slew him. Junaid made war against Kiraj, the 
people of which had rebelled. He made use of battering-rams, and 
battered the walls of the town with them until they were breached, 
and then he stormed the place, slaying, plundering, and making 


^ [Yazid II. reigned 720 to 724 a d.] 
2 [Began to reign 724 a.d.] 
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captives. He tlien sent Ms officers to Marmad Mandal, Dalinaj, 
and Barus [Broach.], Jimaid used to say, “It is better to die with 
bravado than with resignation.” He sent a force against Uzain^ 
and ho also sent Habid, son of Marra, with an army against 
the country of Maliba.® They made incursions against Uzain, and 
they attacked Baharimad® and burnt its suburbs. Junaid conquered 
al Bailaman and Jui-z,^ and he received at his abode, in addition to 
what his visitors presented to him, forty millions, and he himself 
carried off a similar sum. 

The successor of Junaid was Tamim, son of Zaid al ’Utbi. He 
was feeble and imbecile, and died near Debal in a water called the 
“ Buffalo-water.” This water was so called because buffalos took 
refuge there from the bears which infested the banks of the Mihran. 
Tamim was one of the most generous of Arabs, he found in the 
treasury of Sind eighteen million Tatariya dirhams, which he soon 
spent. In the days of Tamim, the Musulmans 

retired from several parts of India and left some of their positions, 
nor have they up to the present time advanced so far as in days 
gone by. 

Hakim, son of ’Awana al Kalbi, succeeded Tamim. The people 
of India had returned to idolatry excejiting those of Kassa, and the 
Musulmans had no place of security in which they could take refuge, 
so he built a town on the other side of the lake facing India, and 
called it Al Mahfiiza, “ the seciure,” and this he made a place of refuge 
and security for them, and their chief town. He asked the elders of 
the tribe of Kalb, who were of Sjnrian descent, what name he should 
give the town. Some said Dimashk [Damascus], others, Hims 
[Emessa], and others Tadmur [Palmyra]. Hakim said (to the 
latter), “May God destroy® you, 0 fool.” He gave it the name of 
Al Mahfuza, and dwelt there. 

’Amru, son of Muhammad son of Kasim was with Hakim, and the 
latter advised with him, trusted him with many important matters, 
and sent him out of Al Mahfuza on a warlike expedition. He was 
victorious in his commission, and was made an amir. He founded 

1 [XJjjain.] 2 [Maiwa or Malabar.] ® [d,4u^,] 

^ [Guzerat. See Note A in Appendix.] 

5 [There is a pnn here on the root of the word Tadmtir.] 
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a city on tMs side of the lake, which he called Mansura, in which 
city the gOYernors now dwell, Hakim recovered from the hands of 
the enemy those places which they had subjugated, and gave satis- 
faction to the people in his country. Khalid said, “It is very sur- 
prising, — gave the charge of the country to the most generous of 
Arabs, that is, to Tamim, and they were disgusted. I gave it to the 
most niggardly of men and they were satisfied.” Hakim was killed 
there. 

The governors who succeeded continued to kill the enemy, taking 
whatever they could acquire and subduing the people who rebelled. 
When the fortunate dynasty (that of the ’Abbasides) was estab- 
lished, Abu Muslim appointed ’Abdu-r Eahman, son of Abu MusHm 
MughaUisa-1 ’Abdi, to the frontier of Sind. ’Abdu-r Eahman went 
by way of Tukhmstan, and proceeded against Mansur, son of 
Jamhur al Kalbi, who was in Sind. But he was met by Mansur 
and slain, and his forces were put to flight. When Muslim heard 
this he appointed Mdsa, son of Ka’bu-t Tami'mi, and sent liim to 
Sind. When he arrived, the river Mihran lay between him and 
Mansur, son of Jamhur.^ Still he came up with Mansur, put him 
and his forces to flight, and slew his brother Manzur. Mansur fled 
in wretched plight to the sands, where he died of thirst. Musa 
ruled in Sind, repaired the city of Mansiira, and enlarged its 
mosque. He was victorious in his campaigns. 

The Khalif al Mansur sent to Sind Hasham, son of ’Amrd al 
Taghlabi, and he reduced those places which still held out. Ho 
sent ’Amru, son of Jamal, in boats to Ntirand.- He also sent (a 
force) to the territories of Hind, subdued Kashmir, and took many 
prisoners and slaves. Multan was reduced, and he overpowered a 
body of Arabs who were in Kandabil, and drove them out. He 
then went to Kandahar in boats, and conquered it. He destroyed 
the ludd there, and built in its place a mosque. There was abund- 
ance in the country under his rule, and the people blessed him — ^he 
extended the frontier, and enforced his decrees. 

’Umar, son of Hafs, son of ’Usman Hazarmard, was then appointed 

^ [Coins of tliis Manstir and of otker Sind rulers have been found in the ruins of 
a city supposed to be BrabmanStb^id. — ^Xbomas* II., 119.] 

* [^>.] 
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governor of Sind, and after Hm Daud, son of Yazid, son of Hiitim. 
There was with him Abu-1 Samma, who had been a slave of the 
tribe of Kanda, and who is now governor. The affairs of the 
frontier went on prosperously until Bashar, son of Daiid, was 
appointed under the Khalifat of Mamun.^ He rebelled, and set uj) 
in opposition. Ghassan, son of Abbad, who was a native of the 
neighbourhood of Kufa, was sent against him. Basliar ])rocecdod 
to meet Ghassan under a safe conduct, and they botli proceeded to 
the Muhammadan capital (Baghdad). Ghassan deputed Miisa, son 
of Yahya, son of Klialid, son of Barmak, to tijo charge of tlie fron- 
tier. Musa killed Bala, king of Asli-sharki, altliougli the latt(ir had 
given him five hundred thousand dirhams to preserve bis life. Bala 
was faithful to Ghassan, and wrote to liim in the presence of ]iis army, 
through the princes who were wiih him, but liis recpiest was rejected. 
Musa died in 221 ^ A.n. (886 a.d.), leaving a liigli r(‘])utation, and 
he appointed his son Amran as his succtsssor. Tlio Klialil' M’utasini 
bi-llah wrote to him confirming Iiim in tlio govtu’inneiii, of tlio 
frontier. He marched to Kfkan against the dais, whom he defviled 
and subjugated. Ho built a city there, which he ealh'd A1 Baiza, 
**the white,”® and he posted a military force thor(‘. TJaui Im pi’o- 
ceeded to Multan, and from thence to Kandalnl, whicli (diy stands 
upon a hill. Muhammad, son of Khalil, wa,s ndgning but 

Amran slew him, conquered the hnvii, and carri(Ml away its inha])i- 
tants to Kusdar. Then ho made war u])on tlio Meds, and killed 
three thousand of them. There ho constructed a hand, whitdi is 
called '' Sakni-1 Med,” Band of the Mods, lie omjamped on the, river 
at Alrur.^ There ho summoned the Jais, who i^amc to liis pniscun*!*, 
when he sealed® their hands, took from ihom the jkya (<*apiia,tioii 
tax), and ho ordered that eveiy man of them shoii]<l bring a, dog 
with him when he came to wait upon him, — hence tia^ jabaj of a 
dog rose to fifty dirhams. IIo again attacked the Meds, ha\ ing with 
him the chief men of the Jats. lie dug a canal from the s(‘a to their 
tank, so their water became salt; and he sent out several marauding 
exjicditions against them. 

^ [Begin to reign in 813 a.d.] 

2 [Tlic textsuys 21, but this is a manifest error.] s ^ jg j 
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Dissensions then arose between the Nizarians^ and Yamanians, 
and ’Amran joined with the latter. ’Umar, son of ’Abu-1 Aziz al 
Habbari, consequently went to him and killed him unawares. The 
ancestor of this ’Umar had come into Sind with Hakim, son of 
’Awana al Kalbi.’* 

Mansur, son of Hatfm, related to me that Fazl, son of Mahan, 
formerly a slave of the sons of S^a, got into Sindan and subdued 
it. He then sent an elephant to the Khalif Mamun, and wrote to 
him and offered up prayers for him in the Jami’ masjid, which he 
built there. When he died he was succeeded by Muhammad son of 
Eazl son of Mahan. He proceeded with sixty vessels against the 
Meds of Hind. He killed a great number of them, captured 
Kallari® (?) and then returned towards Sindan. But his brother, 
named Mahan, had made himself master of Sindan, and wrote to the 
Khalif Mu’tasim bi-llah, and had sent to him as a present the 
largest and longest seen. But the Indians were 

under the control of his brother whom they liked, so they slew 
Mahan and crucified him. The Indians afterwards made themselves 
masters of Sindan, but they spared the mosque, and the Muhammadans 
used to meet in it on the Friday and pray for the Khalif, 

Abu Bakr, who had been a slave of the Karizis, related to me that 
the country called Al ’Usaifan between Kashmir and Multan and 
Kabul, was governed by a wise king. The people of this country 
worshipped an idol for which they had built a temple. The son of the 
king fell sick, and he desired the ministers of the temple to piay to 
the idol for the recovery of his son. They retired for a short time, 
and then returned and said, We have prayed and our supplications 
have been accepted.” But no long time passed before the youth, 
died. Then the king attacked the temple, destroyed and broke in 
pieces the idol, and slew its ministers. He afterwards invited a 

1 [The Nizhrians are the descendants of Nizhr, an ancestor of Muhammad, and the 
Tamanians are the tribes of Yaman (Yemen). See note in Keinaud’s Fragments^ 
also his Invasions des Sarrasins en France, p. 72, et seg,] 

2 See a note upon the Amirs Mdsa and Amran, in Eeiiiaud*s Fragments, p. 215.] 

3 [The text has 

4 a green or black sash rolled round the head and hanging down behind. 
It is also the name of the teak tree.] 
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party of Maliammadaii traders who made known to him tho unity of 
God. Hereupon he believed in the unity and became a Musulman. 
This happened in the Khalifat of Mu’tasim bi-Uah, — may God have 
mercy on him. 
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TARrKH-I HIND WA SIND. 

Ohach-nama is the name now universally given to the work 
which details the usurpation of the Brahman Ohach and the Arab 
conquest of Sind ; but the history itself gives us no authority for 
this name, on the contrary it is spoken of in the preface and 
conclusion merely as Fath-ndma, ‘‘a despatch announcing victory.” 
It is sometimes styled, as by Elphinstone, Tdrikh-i Hind o Sind. 
It is quoted by Niiru-l Hakk in the Zubdatu-t Tawarikh, and by 
Nizamu-d din Ahmad in the Tabakdt-i Akbari, as the Minhdju-l 
Masdlik^ which the latter tells us is more commonly known as 
the Ohach-nama. 

This work was translated from the Arabic by Muhammad ^Ali 
bin Hamid bin Abu Bakr Kufi, in the time of Nasiru-d din 
Kabacha, who is styled, amongst many other titles, Amiru-1 
Muminin Abd-l Fath Kabachau-s Salatin,^ ‘^the tents of whose 
glory were pitched with the ropes of his authority, and with the 
mallet of the strictness of his commands.^' He is said to adorn 
the throne lately occupied by the blessed martyr Abu4 Muzaflfar 
Muhammad bin Sdm Nasir Amiru-1 Muminin. 

The translator informs us that, after having spent much of his 
life in the enjoyment of great comfort and happiness, he was re- 
duced to distress, and compelled by the vicissitudes of the time to 
leave his native land and take up his abode in Ifch. He says that 

* 1 Tlds is a new mode of using the term in combination, and wonld show that some 
meaning must be ascribed to Kabhcba. The dictionaries translate it only as a “ small 
tunic.” [It is frequently written “ Kabhja,” but the N&garl legends on the coins 
make it KubhchahSi,” See Thomas* Prwwej?., I. 305. Wilson’s Anam Antiqua^ 
Plate XX., No. 19.] 
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in the 58th year of his age, and the 613th of the Hijri (1216 a.d.), 
he withdrew his hand from all the concerns which had previously 
occupied his mind, and made a few delightful books his solo com- 
panions, He considered within himself that learned persons of 
every age had, by tKe assistance of their masters and patrons, 
compiled histories and books, and established a reputation for 
themselves by their literary attainments ; that, for instance, the 
conquests of Khurasdn, 'Irak, Persia, Riim, and Sham had been 
celebrated at large in poetry and prose by authors of past ages ; 
and that a victory had been achieved, and the country of 
Hindustan conquered, by Muhammad Kasim and other nobles 
of Arabia and Syria, and mosques and pulpits had been raised 
throughout the country, from the sea-shore to the boundaries of 
Kashmir and Kanauj, and Dahir, son of Cliacli, the king of 
Alor, had been slain by the great noble, the best man of the 
State and Religion, Muhammad bin Kasim bin ’Aldl Sakili, 
may God's mercy be on him ! and the Rafs territory with all 
its dependencies had been taken possession of by that comjueror. 
The translator, therefore, wushed to bo acquainted with an ac- 
count of the country and its inhabitants, and also with the 
history of Dahir's defeat and death, in order that he might be 
able to compile a book upon that interesting subjcjct. 

In the endeavour to obtain this information, he left tlio sacred 
city of I/ch, and went to Alor and Bhakar, the Imams of whi<!h 
places wore the descendants of the Arab conquerors. On his 
arrival there, he met with the Mauldna K&y/i, Isma'il ])in ’’Ali 
bin Muhammad bin Muni bin Tai bin Ya'kub bin Tui bin Mnsa 
bin Muhammad bin Sliaibdn bin 'Usmin Sakifi. ile was a 
mine of learning and the soul of wisdom, and there was no one 
equal to him in science, piety, and eloquence. On being <^unsult(^d 
on the subject of the Arabian conquest, lie informed tli<) trans- 
lator that an account of it was written by one of his anceslors, iii 
a hook composed in the Arabic language, wliicli liad d(KSC(‘nd(Ml 
from one generation to the other, till it reached his hnnds by 
course of inhoritanco. But as it was dressed in the laniruaf’o of 

o o 
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Hijaz, it had obtained no currency among the people, to whom 
that language was foreign. 

When the translator read the book, he found it adorned with 
jewels of wisdom and pearls of precepts. It related various feats 
of chivalry and heroism on the part of the Arabs and Syrians. 
It treated of the capture of those forts which had never before 
been taken, and showed the morning of the night of infidelity 
and barbarism. It recounted what places in those days were 
honoured by the arrival of the Muhammadans, and having been 
conquered by them, were adorned by religious edifices, and 
exalted by being the residence of devotees and saints. Up to 
this day, the translator continues, the country is improving in 
IsUm faith and knowledge, and at all periods since the conquest 
the throne of royalty has been occupied by one of the slaves of 
the house of Muhammad, who removed the rust of Paganism 
from the face of Isldm. 

He proceeds to tell us that he dedicates his translation to the 
minister of Nasiru-d din Kabdcha, whom he designates among 
other titles, the Defender of the State and Eeligion, the greatest 
of all Wazirs, the master of the sword and pen, Sadr-i Jahan 
Dastur-i Sdhib-Kirdn 'Ainu-l Mulk Husain bin Abi Bakr bin 
Muhammad al Asha’ri. 

He states as his reason for the dedication, that not only might 
he advance his own interests by the minister’s favour and influence, 
but that the selection was peculiarly appropriate in consequence 
of the minister’s ancestors, Abd Musa al Asha’ri, having ob- 
tained many victories in Khurasdn and ''Ajam. To him there- 
fore might be most fitly dedicated an account of the early con- 
quest of Sind. 

At the close of the work, he again says that as the work was 
written in the Hijazi (Arabic) language, and was not clothed in 
a Pehlvi garb, it was little known to the inhabitants of ’Ajam 
(foreign countries or Persia), and repeats the name of the person 
to whom it was dedicated, as ’Ainu-1 Mulk. 
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There can, therefore, be little doubt that this is the same 
minister to whom Muhammad Aufi has dedicated his Lubbu-1 
Lubab, respecting whose identity some doubt has been enter- 
tained, in 'consequence of the title ’Ainu-1 Mulk not being com- 
monly ascribed to any minister of that period. The repetition 
of the name by the translator of the Ohach-nama leaves no doubt 
that Husain bin Abi Bakr bin Muhammad al Asha’ri is the 
person indicated. 

As this translation was made at so early a period of the 
Muhammadan dominion in India, it is greatly to be regretted 
that the translator did not attempt to identify the many un- 
known places of which mention is made in the course of the 
narrative. As he had himself visited l/ch, Alor,‘and Bhakar, 
and probably other places lower down the Indus, he might have 
cleared up the many doubts which our ignorance of the localities 
entails upon us. 

It is difficult to fix the precise period of the composition of the 
original Arabic. It is not said to have been cmnposed by an 
ancestor of the person firom whom the translator obtained it at 
Bhakar, but merely to have been written in the handwriting 
(JcJiat) of one of his ancestors. This may be applied either to 
composition or transcription, but the use of the term renders 
the precise meaning doubtful — most probably composition is 
referred to. In either case, we have a guarantee for the authen- 
ticity of the narrative, in the fact that the ancestor of Isma’il, 
the possessor of the manuscript, was himself a participator in the 
scenes and the advantages of the conquest ; for we find it dis- 
tinctly mentioned, that the Kazi appointed by Muhammad 
Kasim, after the conquest of Alor, was Mtisd bin Ya'kub bin 
Tai bin Muhammad bin Shaiban bin ’Usm4n. 'Now if we look 
at the name of the person from whom the translator obtained 
the Arabic original, we shall find it mentioned as Isma’il bin 
’AH bin Muhammad bin Mtisd bin Tdi bin Ya’kiib bin Tdi bin 
Musd bin Muhammad bin Shaibdn bin ’Usman. In both in- 
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stances ’Usm^n is mentioned as Sakifi, that is, of the same tribe 
as the conqueror himself.^ The genealogies do not tally in 
every respect, and it is evident that in the later one some inter- 
mediate generations, as is frequently the case, are omitted ; but 
still there is quite sufficient similarity to show descent from the 
same ancestor. The titles also of ancestor and descendant re- 
semble each other most closely. The first Kazi appointed to Alor 
is called Sadr al Imamia al Ajall al ’Alim Burhanu -1 Millat 
wau-d din. The contemporary of the translation is called 
MauUna Kazi al Imdm al Ajall al ’Alim al Bdri’ Kam^lu-1 
Millat wau-d din. It is very strange that the translator takes 
no notice of this identity of pedigree, by which the value and 
authenticity of the work are so much increased ; but it is pro- 
bable that it did not occur to him, or such a circumstance could 
scarcely have escaped mention. 

Notwithstanding that Elphinstone uses the expression ‘^pro- 
fesses to be a translation,” which would imply a suspicion of the 
fact, there is no reason to doubt that the work is a translation of 
a genuine Arab history, written not very long after the conquest. 
There appears in it very little modern interpolation, and it is 
probable that those passages which contain anachronisms were 
the work of the original writer, and not of the translator. The 
placing a sentence of the Kuran in Ladl’s mouth — ^the Bismillah 
at the beginning of the letters of Sindian princes, the praises 
of Islam ascribed to Hindus, the use of the foreign names of 
Brahmandbad, which is explained to be a version of the native 
Bdmanwah, are all evidently the work of the original author. 

It is to be regretted that there is no hope of recovering the 
Arabic work 5 for although the very meagre accounts of this 
important conquest by Abti-l Fida, Abti-1 Faraj, Ibn Kutaiba, and 
Almakin lead us to expect little information from Arabic author- 
ities; yet it might possibly contain other interesting matter 

^ The Saldf tribes (Thakif) were of great importance. They had their head 
quarters at Tayif, and were the guardians of the upper road to Yemen. — Sprenger’s 
I/ife of Muhammadf p. 7. 
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respecting the communication between Arabia and Sind, which 
the translator did not think worthy of special notice. 

An air of truth pervades the whole, and though it reads more 
like a romance than a history, yet this is occasioned more by 
the intrinsic interest of the subject, than by any fictions pro- 
ceeding from the imagination of the author. The two stories 
which appear the most fictitious, are the accusation of Jaisiya by 
the sister of Darohar, and the revenge of the two daughters of 
Dahir upon Muhammad Kasim. The former is evidently manu- 
factured on the model of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, a story 
familiar throughout the East ; but the latter is novel, and not 
beyond the bounds of probability, when wo consider the blind 
obedience which at that time was paid to the mandates of tlie 
Prophet^s successor, of which, at a later period, we have so many 
instances in the history of the Assassins, all inspired by the 
same feeling, and executed in the same hope. 

The narrative is unambitious, and tropes and figures are rarely 
indulged in, except in describing the approach of night and 
morning; [but the construction is often involved, and tlio lan- 
guage is occasionally ungrammatical. Eosides these defects, the 
events recorded do not always appear to follow in tlioir proper 
chronological sequence.] 

The antiquity of the original Arabic work is manifest, not 
only from the internal evidence of tlio naiTativc, but from some 
omissions which are remarkable, such as the name of Mansura, 
which must have been mentioned had it been in existence at 
that time. Now Mansura was built in the beginning of the 
reign of the Khalif A1 Mansur, who succeeded in 136 A.ir. 
(a.d. 753). It is evident that the work must have been written 
before that time. Then, again, we have nowhere any mention of 
Maswahi, Manjabari, Annari, or Al-Baiza, all important towns 
noticed by BiUduri and Ibn Haukal, and other early writers on 
Sind, and the work must therefore have boon composed before 
their time. Again, it is plain that the mass of the people were 
Buddhists, which no author, especially a foreign one, would have 
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described them as being, had he lived after the extinction of that 
religion in India. We read of Samanis, monks, and a royal 
white elephant, which are no longer heard of at the later invasion 
of Mahmiid of Ghazni. Again, some portions of the history are 
derived from oral testimony received at second, third, or fourth 
hand, from those who were participators in the transactions 
recorded, just in the same way as Tabari, who wrote in the third 
century of the Hijri, probably later than our author, traces all 
his traditions to eye or ear-witnesses. 

Elphinstone’s estimate of the work is that, ^‘though loaded 
with tedious speeches, and letters ascribed to the principal actors, 
it contains a minute and consistent account of the transactions 
during Muhammad Kasim’s invasion, and some of the preceding 
Hindu reigns. It is full of names of places, and would throw 
much light on the geography of that period, if examined by any 
person capable of ascertaining the ancient Sanskrit names, so as 
to remove the corruptions of the original Arab writer and the 
translator, besides the innumerable errors of tho copyist.'**’ He 
states that he did not see this work until his narrative of Kdsim’s 
military transactions had been completed. 

The Chach-n^ma is the original from which Nizamu-d din 
Ahmad, Nuru4 Hakk, Eirishta, Mir Ma’sdm, and others, have 
drawn their account of the conquest of Sind, They have, how- 
ever, left much interesting matter unnoticed, and even the later 
professed translations 'by Lieutenant Postans, in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. lxxiv., J 8S8, and No. cxi., 
1841) give merely an abridged account of the transactions, which 
is moreover unfortunately disfigured by many misprints. 

The headings of the sections throughout the work have been 
translated, in order to show the connection of the whole ; those only 
being omitted which are inappropriate or evidently misplaced : and 
nearly every passage has been translated which can be useful for 
the illustration of the geography, religion, and manners of the time* 
The Ohach-nama is common in India. There is a copy in the 
E. L Library, and the Bibliothfeque Imp^rialo has two. 
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Extracts. 

[The MS, referred to as A. is Sir H. M. Elliot’s copy. 5. is that belonging to the 
East India Library, Trbioh has been refeixed to in obscure passages and for 
doubtful names.] 

Commencement of the booh tijpon the history of Bax Bdliir, son of 
Chach, son of Sildij, and of Ms death at the hands of Muhammad 
Kasim SalifL 

Chromclers and historians have related that the city of Alor, 
the capital of Hind and Sind, was a large city adorned with 
all kinds of palaces and villas, gardens and groves, reservoirs 
and streams, parterres and flowers. It was situated on the banks 
of the Sihiin, which they call Mihran. This delightful city had 
a king, whose name was Siharas, son. of Sahasi Eai Shahi.^ He 
possessed great wealth and treasures. His justice was diffused 
over the earth, and his generosity was renowned in the world. The 
boundaries of his dominions extended on the east to Kashmir, on 
the west to Makran, on the south to the shores of the ocean and to 
Debal, and on the north to the mountains of Kardan® and to 
Kaikanan.® He had established four maliks, or governors, in his 
territories. The first at Brahmanabad and the forts of Kirdn, 
Debal, Lohana, Lakha, and Samma, down to the sea (darya), were 
placed in his charge. The second at the town of Siwistan : under 
him were placed Budhpur,^ Jankmi, and the skirts of the hills of 
Kujhanto the borders' of Makran.® The third at the fort of Aska- 
landa and Pabiya,® which are called Talwara and Ohachpur ; under 
him were placed their dependencies to the frontier of Budhpur. 

1 [This is an error — Sahasi was son of Siharas — his father was called Diwhij. See 
post page 140.] * “ Karwhn.”] 

etc., etc.] 

^ [This is the reading of MS. A., but B, generally has “ Bddhiya two different 
forms of the same name.] 

® [This is a doubtful passage, 

MS. A. says \j j J 

® hi A, and in R. This name is \?ritten Phya and B^ya, B&.biya 

and P&.biya the last seems the preferable form.] 
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The fourth at the great city of Multan and Sikka, and Brahmapur^ 
and Kariir, and Ashahar and Kumba, as far as the borders of 
Kashmir, were under his goTemment. He (the king) bimself 
dwelt at the capital, Alor, and kept under his own rule Kardan,^ 
and Kaikanan and Banarhas.^ He enjoined upon every one of 
his princes the necessity of being prepared for war, by keeping 
the implements of warfare, arms, and horses ready. He also 
ordered them to attend to the security of the country, the con- 
ciliation of the subjects, and the reparation of the buildings, so 
that they might keep their districts and dependencies safe. Through- 
out his dominions there was no disaffected person who could make 
any pretensions against the specification of his frontiers. Suddenly, 
by the decree of Grod, the army of the king of Kimroz marched from 
Bars to Makran.^ When Siharas heard this he went forth from the 
fort of Alor,® haughty in mind and careless in heart, with the main 
part of his army to encounter him. They joined battle, and when 
many brave men and tried warriors, on both sides, had been slain, 
the Persian army, placing their whole trust in the Almighty, made an 
assault, and broke and put to flight the army of Bai Siharas. He 
himself stood firm, fighting for his name and honour, until he was 
killed. The king of Bars then returned to Nimroz, and Kai Sahasf, 
son of Siharas, sat upon the throne of his father. He established 
bis authority in the country, and the four princes who had been 
appointed by his father submitted and assented to him, exhibiting 
every mark of obedience, placing their wealth at his disposal, and 
supporting him with honesty and energy. The whole country was 
thus safely secured in the power of Bai Sahasi ; and the people 
lived happily under his just and equitable rule. He had a chamber- 
lain named Earn, son of Abi (?), a man of science and wisdom.? 
This man had full and general authority over all parts of the 
dominions of Eai Sahasf ; no person could enter or leave the king’s 
service but through him. The duties of chief secretary were en- 
trusted to him, and Eai Sahasf had faith in his eloquent pen, and 
never doubted his rectitude. 

1 [So in MS. jS, but Budbplir in A,} ^ [Or KarwS,n.] 

8 [Or Barbas.] * [Tbe Text adds w J hi Arab fasMon?] 

8 [MS. B, says « Rawar.*^] 

8 [Some wor^ including tbe name are omitted in MS. A,} 
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Chaeh, son of Sildif goes to the Chamberlain Rdm. 

The office of Chamberlain is conferred on Chach, son of SildiJ. 

The Rani falls in love lolth Chach, and Chach refuses compliance. 

Sdhasi Rdz dies and goes to hell. 

Chach ascends the throne of Malik Sdhasi RdL 

Chach fights icith Mahrat (Chief of Jaipiir^) and kills him by 
stratagem. 

Chach marries Rdni Subhan Deo. 

Chach sends for his brother Chandar and establishes him in Alor. 

Chach issues orders appointing Chandar M^deputy. 

Chach asks Budhiman, the minister ^ questions concerning the 
government. 

^ 

BudJiiman, tlie minister, bowed liis bead to the ground, and said, 
** May Eai Obaob live for ever, and may it be known to bim, that 
tbis government was under tbe dominion of a sole king, and bis 
cbiefs were always obedient to bim. When tbo country was ruled 
by Sibaras, son of Diwaij, and when be was conquered by tbe army of 
Pfe, Sabasi succeeded to tbe empire. He similarly appointed all tbe 
four rulers to tbeir territories, expecting them to exert tbemselves 
in tbe collection of tbe revenue and tbe protection of tbe country. 

4!^ o «« 

Chach p)roceeds to visit and mark the boundaries of Alor. 

“Wben Cbacb beard these words from Budbxman, tbe minister, 
they made an impression upon bim. He was very bappy. He praised 
tbe minister very much, and took it as a good omen. He sent far- 
mans to tbe authorities in all parts of tbe kingdom and called (for 
aid from) tbe governors of tbe dijfferent divisions. He then prepared 
an army declaring that be would go to tbe boundary of Hindustan 
wbicb adjoined tbe (kingdom of tbe) Turk. Tbe astrologers fixed an 
auspicious time, at wbicb be departed, and after be bad gone many 
marches be reached tbe fort of Pabiya, on tbe southern bank of 
tbe Bias. Tbe Chief of tbe place gave battle, but after great fighting 

1 [Both MSS. here agree in reading Jitiiry hut the explanation in page 169 shows 
that the name must be Jaipiir. Mir Ma^stim couples it with Jodhpur and writes the 
■name “ Chitiry* or The Tuhfatu-l Euam has “ ChHur/''\ 
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and bloodslied, the king of Pahiya fled and entered the fort. Eai 
Chaoh was victoiions, and encamped in the field of battle for a time. 
When the store of provisions was exhausted, and grass, and wood, 
and fuel, were all consumed, the enemy being in distress left the 
fort at the time when the world had covered itself with the blanket 
of darkness, and the king of the stars concealed himself in the 
gloom of night. He fled towards the fort of Askalanda and en- 
camped in the vicinity of that city. This fort was stronger than the 
first, and when he reached the fields of this city he sent his spies to 
obtain information, and when they came back they reported that 
Chach had entered the fort of Pabiya, and was staying there. 

Chach proceecU to the fort of Askalanda.^ 

When Chach was informed that the enemy had gone to Askalanda, 
he placed one of his officers in charge of the fort (of Pabiya) and 
proceeded to that city. He pitched his tents in its vicinity. There 
was a gi’eat and brave man in the fort of Askalanda, who was in 
the interest of Chach, and had influence over the people in the fort. 
All the chief inhabitants always took his advice and never acted 
contrary to his opinion. Chach sent a man to him and promised to 
make him governor of that fort. He also ordered a farman to be 
prepared, granting him the governorship of the fort, on the condition 
that he would kill Chatera,^ the chief (malik) of Pabiya, or take him 
prisoner. Pabiya was also to be made over to him. He agreed to 
these terms and conditions. He sent his son to Chach, and by occa- 
sionally visiting Chatera, gained his confidence, so that he was 
never prevented from going into his Court either by day or by night. 
When he found an opportunity, he suddenly killed Chatera and 
sent his head to Chach. Eai Chach showed him great favour and 
honour, granted him a reward in token of his pleasure, and made 
him the independent chief of that fort. The great and noble men 
of the city attended on him, and made him presents. He treated 
them all with honour and respect, and kept them faithful to their 

1 [MS. 3* writes the name “ Asal-Kanda.”] 

2 [This name is wiitten thus, and also as “ Chatar,” in MS. A, MS. j&. makes it 
“Jatrh.”] 
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allegiance, diach gave Mm some proMbitions and admonitions, so 
tbat be continued faitbful in obedience and never disobeyed Ms orders. 

Cliach marches toicards 8ikJca and Multan, 

Having completed the expedition to Askalanda, Chach proceeded 
.towards Sikka and Multan. In Multan there was a cMef (malik) 
whose name was Bajhra. He was a relation of Sdhasi. When he 
received the news of the arrival of Chach, he came to the banks of 
the Ravi. He had large dominions and possessed great abilities. 
Suhewal, Ms nephew, governed the fort of Sikka opposite Multan, 
towards the east, and along with Ajin, the cousin of Bajhra came with 
a large force to meet him^ (Chach), and he^ (Chach) encamped at a 
ford on the Bias® for three months. When the water decreased, they 
selected a place at a village a little above the encampment, where the 
water did not prevent a passage, and he (Chach) crossed over. He 
came to Sikka, and fought a battle with Suhewal. He besieged the 
fort for some days, and the enemy was much pressed. Some men 
were slain on ChacMs side, and on the side of the infidels many 
were despatched to heU. Suhewal then fled, and went to the fort 
of Multdn. They entered the fort, and stood on the banks of the 
Ravi® prepared with all the implements of war. Chach then took 
possession of the fort of Sikka, and killed five thousand soldiers, 
and made the inhabitants slaves and prisoners of war. Chach 
placed Amir ’Aliu-d Daula in the fort of Sikka, and Mmself passed 
'over to Multan. Both armies confronted each other. Malik Bajhra, 
with a formidable army, fighting elephants, and men of war, came 
out and opposed Chach. Sharp encounters ensued, with great 
slaughter on both sides. Bajhra took refuge in the fort, and wrote 
letters to the ruler of Kashmir stating that Chach, son of Silaij, a 
Brahman, had become chief of Alor, the capital. He had come with 

1 [The text is ambiguous ; and the appropriation of the personal pronoun is a 
matter of inference.] 

* ‘‘Bids” may possibly here he the name of the ford, 

hut the old hed of the Bias is still traceable between Mult§n and the Gh^irS. to where 
it joined the ChinSih thirty miles S.'W. of MultS-n.] 

8 [*‘The Ehvi formerly surrounded the fortress of Mult&n, and its bed is still 
traceable. In seasons of heavy rain the waters flow to Multhn. This agrees with 
the statement that Alexander circumnavigated the fortress.’^ — Cunningham.] 
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a mimerous army, and had conquered all the strongholds, great and 
small, and fortified them. That he (Bajhra) was not able to cope 
with him, and no chief was ^dctorions over him in battle. He had 
reached Multan, and it was expedient that the Chief of Kashmir 
should assist him (Bajhra) and send reinforcements. 

The umuccessful return of the messenger from Kashmir, 

Before the messenger reached Kashmir, the Rai of that place had 
died, and his son, who was only a boy, had succeeded him. The 
ministers, counsellors, attendants, and guards, as well as the nobles 
and chief men of the state, consulted with each other and answered 
the letter in a proper manner. They stated that the Eaf of Kashmir 
had departed to the next world, and his son was a mere boy of 
tender age. The different divisions of the army had raised their 
heads in rebellion and revolt. It was necessary that the affairs of 
these parts should be set straight, and therefore it was not at this 
time in their power to provide the means of assistance, and that 
Bajhra must rely upon his own resources. When the messengers 
came back and communicated this, Bajhra, despairing of assistance 
from the king of Kashmir, sued Rai Chach for peace, and made 
promises and assurances. He said he would leave the fort if assured 
of his safety, in writing, and that nobody should molest him until 
he reached a place of security with all his followers and dependants. 
Chach agreed to these terms, and promised him protection. He 
came out of the fort, and, with his people, went towards the moun- 
tains of Kashmir. Chach entered the fort, and the province was 
brought under his dominion. 

Chach leases his deputy in the fort of Wultdn and proceeds onward. 

When he took the fort of Multan he appointed there a thakur as 
his deputy. He went into the temple, prostrated himself before the 
idols, and offered sacrifices. He then prepared to march forward. 
The rulers of Brahmapur, Kardr and Ashahar, acknowledged sub- 
mission to him. From these places he proceeded to the boundaries 
of Kumba^ and Kashmir. Ko king offered any resistance. 

^ [In page 139, both MSS. write this name Xumba, In this place, MS. A, has 
Mdkif or Mdksir^ and a few lines farther on, Kim or Kaniya, MS. B, has Kisa 
here, and Kimha afterwards.] 
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Wlien the Almighty makes a man great he renders all his 
enterprises easy and gives him all his desires.” 

Every place to which he went fell into his possession. At last ho 
reached the fort of Shakalha, an elevated place which is called 
Knmha^ on the borders of Kashmir, and stopped there for one 
month. He punished some of the chiefs of the surrounding places, 
and collected an army under his command. Then he made firm 
treaties with the chiefs and rulers of that part of the country, and 
securely established his dominion. He sent for two trees, one of 
which was a maisir, that is white poplar, and the other a deodar, 
that is a fir.* He planted them both on the the boundary of 
Kashmir, upon the banks of a stream, which is called the five 
waters,® and near the Kashmir hills, from which numerous foiui- 
tains flow. He stayed there till the branches of each of the trees 
ran into those of the other. Then he marked them, and said it was 
the boundaiy mark between him and the Rai of Kashmir, and 
beyond it he would not go. 


Return of Chach after fixing Ids boundary with Kashmir, 

The narrator of this conquest has thus said, that wlicm the 
boundary towards Kashmir was defined, Chach returned to the 
capital city Alor. Ho stopped there a year to take lust from the 
fatigues of the journey ; and his chiefs got ready the provisions 
and materials of war. Ho then said, “ 0 minister ! I have no fear 
from the oast, now I must take care of the west and ilio south.” 
The minister replied, Indeed, it is most praiseworthy for kings to 
be acquainted with the affairs of their countries. It is also to bo 
apprehended that from your absence in the upper provinces the 
nobles and the governors of the different parts may have presumed 


2 This implies considerable altitude. 

3 The word in the original is Arabic uot the Porhiaii Paiijab. 

*’ Cl-'' 

The upper course of the Jailam, just after it debouches into the plains, K(H‘ins to bo 
alluded to hero. A curious coincidence of expression is used by a lalo traveller 
with reference to the same locality. “We passed five brandies of this beautiful 
river Jclam which at this place forms a httlc Panjab of its own.’* Serjeant-Major 
Bnxham’s Jiaid to the Khyhr, p. iZ, 
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that since Eai Siihasi there is nobody to demand from them the revenue 
of the country. Truly mismanagement and disorder have taken place.” 
On this, Chach, in an auspicious hour, marched towards the forts 
of Budapur^ and Siwistan^ There was a chief in Siwistan, called 
Matta, and Chach crossed the Mihran at a village called Dihayat, 
which formed the boundary between Samma and Alor. From this 
place he proceeded to Budhiya, the cluef of which was the son of 
Kotal bin Bhandargu Bhagu. His capital was NanarajV and the 
inhabitants of the place called it Sawis. Chach attacked and took 
the fort of Sawis. Kaba, son of Kaka, came forth to ask quarter for 
the prince and his followefs. They laid upon themselves a tribute 
to pay him, and made their submission. 

The army marches to Si wist an. 

From that place he went to Siwistan, and when he approached it, 
Matta, its cliief, came forth with great alarm and a large retinue to 
meet him,. A battle was fought, Chach was victorious, and Matta, with 
his army, fled and took refuge in the fort. Chach besieged it, and 
after a week the garrison was obliged to sue for peace. The terms 
being agreed to, they came out the fort, and surrendered the keys to 
the officers of Chach, who gave them protection and showed them 
much kindness. He gave the chiefship of the place to Matta, and 
also placed one of his confidential officers there. He stopped there 
for a few days, during which time the affairs of the territory and the 
city were put in order. 

Chach sends a messenger to AhhamLohdna, cMcf of Brahmandhdd, 

When the invasion of Siwistan was over, Chach sent a letter to 
Akham Lohana, the governor of Brahmanabad, who was Chief also 
of Lakha, Samma and Sihta, and called upon him to acknow- 
ledge submission. When he was a few days’ journey from Makran, 
the footmen whom he had placed on the roads, caught a person with 
letters from Akham, which he had written to Matta, the governor 
of SiwistAn, to the following effect. I have always behaved 
towards you with great cordiality and friendship, and have never 

. ^ [Bfidhiya in MS. \B. No doubt the Budhpur or Bddhiya of p, 160, where it 
is also connected with SiwistSin.] 

2 [« FakSjdj » in MS. JS.] 
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shown you opposition or quarrelled with you. The letter which 
you sent by way of friendship was received, and I was much exalted 
by it. Our friendship shall remain confirmed for ever, and no 
animosity shall arise. I will comply with all your orders. You 
are a king, and the son of a king. Unity exists between you and me. 
Circumstances like this have occurred to many persons, and have 
obliged them to seek protection. You are at liberty to reside at any 
place you like within the territory of Brahmanabad, that is to say, 
up to the sea of Debal. If you have resolved to go in any other 
direction, there is nobody to prevent or molest you. Wherever you 
like to go I will assist you. I possess’' such power and infiuence 
that I can render you aid.” Matta found it expedient to repair to 
the countiy of Hind, to Malik Eamal, who was also called Bhatti. 

Cliaeh sends a letter to AkJiam Lohdna. 

Eai Chach sent a letter to Akham Lohana, saying, ^^You from 
your power, and pomp, and family descent, consider yoijrself the 
ruler of the time. Although this kingdom and sovereignty, wealth, 
riches, dignity, and power have not descended to me by inheritance, 
yet these distinguished favours and this exalted position have been 
given to me by God. It was not by my army that I gained 
them ; but God, the single, the incomparable, the creator of the 
world, in favour to Silaij, has given me this dominion, and this 
most glorious position. In all circumstances I obtain assistance 
from him, and I have no hope of aid from any other. He enables 
me to accomplish all my undertakings, and assists me in all my acts. 
He has given me victory in all battles, and over all my enemies. 
He has bestowed on me the blessings of both worlds. Although 
you think you have possessed yourself of aU this power and circum- 
stance by your courage and audacity, promj)titude, and glory, you 
shall surely lose it, and to take your life is lawful.” 

Chach arrives at Brahmandhddy and fights with Akham Lohdna. 

Chach then marched against Akham Lohana, w’-ho had gone from 
Brahmanabad into the interior of the countiy. When he received 
the intelligence of the airival of Chach, ho came to the capital, and 
made preparation for war. When Eai Chach arrived at the city of 
Brahmanabad, Akham stood ready to oppose him. After a great 
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slaughter of warriors on both sides, the army of Akliam took to 
flight, and he entered his fort. Chach laid siege to it, and the siege 
lasted for the period of one year. 

In those days the king of Hindustan, that is, Kanauj, was Satban,^ 
son of Easal, and Akham sent letters to him asking for assistance. 
But Alcham died before the answer was returned, and his son suc- 
succeeded him. Akham had a friend, an infidel Samani, named 
Buddh-raku,® Le, “ Protected by the idol.’’ He had a temple which 
was called Budh Nau-vihar,® and the idol Dilha (?)^ Ho was 
a devotee thereof, and famous for his piety, and all the people of the 
surrounding places were obedient to him. Akham was his disciple, 
and he regarded the Samani as his pole-star. When Akham had 
taken refuge in the fort, the Samani assisted him ; he did not fight, 
but he read his books in his chamber of worship. When Akham 
died, and his son® succeeded him in the government, the Samani was 
disaffected and troubled, for he did not think it right that the king- 
doms and the property and estates should depart from his hands. 
In his perplexity he looked about, and he arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the country must fall to Chach, whether he would be 
friendly to him or not. Then the (late king’s) son being sore 
pressed, his army and his forces gave up fighting, and the fort 
was surrendered to Chach, who firmly established his power in it. 
When Chach heard of the Samani, and knew that he had made 
a compact with Akham and his son, and that the war had lasted for 
one year through his enchantments and magical power, he swore 
that if he ever captured the fort, he would seize him and flay 
him, and order drums to be covered with his skin, and have 
his body torn to pieces. This oath was reported to the Samani, 
who laughed and said, ‘‘ Chach will not have the power to kill me.” 
When after a time, the people of the fort, after much fighting 

3 [“ in MS. JS.] 

2 [“ BuddTuigiii’* in MS. A,' raku or raklm means “protected,'* from the 
Sanskrit rahshita^ Giii probably represents the Sanskrit -wMch also signifies 
“ protected.*’] 

3 [See note in the next page.] 

^ 1* bib.) j 

® [MS. A* leaves out the word “ son,** and so makes the passage unintelligible.] 
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and great slauglitor, gave np tLe contest, and solicited protoeiion,, 
by tbe intervention of nobles and cMefs, a treaty was made be- 
tween both parties, and tbe fort was surrendered. Cba(‘b onterc<l 
it, and told them that if they liked they might go away ; tlau'e was 
no one to interfere with them, and if they wished to remain they 
might. The son and the dependants of Akham seeing him kin<IIy 
disposed towards them, chose to remain. Cluich siaytid for a thiio 
in that city, and made himself acquainted with their disjmsitiou. 

Chach takes the icife of Ahham to himnelf and (jurs the daayhfer 
of 1m nephew to Al'hwi^t^ son Sarhand. 

Chach sent a man to the m{)tlier of Sarhand and ro(piesied h(‘i* 
hand. The son brought her. Chach gave IJharsiya, the dung’ht(‘r ol’ 
his nephew to the son, and decked him in appanjl of many (^olours. 
Ho stopped there for a year, and a 2 )pomiod oilieois on his ])a,rtb> 
collect the revenues. Ho subjugated tlu^ otluu* siirronnding’ (child's. 
At last, ho on([uired whore the enchanter Sanuini was, iha-t ]i<‘ miglit 
see him. He was told that he was a great devoi<‘(j, and tlaii. Int 
would bo found with the devotees, and that he was om* of* |]i(‘ pliilo- 
sophers of Hind. lie was the kec]>er of the t(‘mp1(‘ of Kbin-vihar,* 
and amongst the other devotees he was the gnMilesi,, a,nd had reaclaal 
to perfection. Ho was so skilled in magic and oneh?intmenfs, tlm,t 
he had made a world obedient and submissive to him. Ih* ha.d pro- 
vided himself with all the requisites by means of his falismans, 
and for some time ho had becoino friendly to Sa-rhand 1 )<h!;iuso 
had been friendly with his father. Through his })owt‘r and proi<*<‘- 
tion tlie army of Brahmanabad liad protrac‘tt‘d (he war lor so long- 
time. 

Chach mlts the Samani^ and enquires about his eireumsfanees, 

Chach ordered his l)ody guards and soldiers to mount ih<‘ir horses, 
and went towards the temples of Bndh and Kan-vilair- with iho 

in "both copies.] 

^ ^ A, j -^d Tins seems to bo culled indiMtuinunutely 

Niilidr, and Kanulilr, and Kindlmr. The copulative (*<mjun({ti<m in the text is 
iiicoinproliunsiblc. It occurs again a little below. [These names may las us Sir IL 
Elliot conceiv(‘d, nicvo varieties in spelling of the same name,— or they may he two 
different names of tlio same eBtablishment or collection of buildings. There eim be 
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intention of killing the Samani. He called liis armed men and 
instructed them that when during the interview he should stand up 
and look towards them, they should draw their swords and sever 
the Samani’s head from his body. When he reached the temple, 
he saw the Samani sitting on a chair, engaged in worsliip, and 
having some clay in his hand^ with which he was making idols, 
he had something like a stamp with which the figure of the buddli 
was made on the clay, and when it was finished he j)laced it on one 
side.^ Chach stood by him, but received no attention from him. 
After a short time, when he had finished his idols, he raised his head 
and said, Is the son of the monk Silaij come ? ” Chach replied, 
“ Yes, 0 devotee.’’ The Samani said, For what purjiose have you 
come ? ” Chach answered that he wished to see him, and therefore 
ho had come. The devotee bid him to sit down. Chach sat. The 
devotee spread a fine cloth, and made him sit on it. He asked, ‘‘ 0 
Chach! what do you want?” Chach replied, ‘‘I wish you would 
become my friend and return to Brahmanabad, that I might turn 
your thoughts to secular pursuits, and entrust you with great offices. 
You may live with Sarband, and give him advice and assistance.” 
The devotee said, “ I have nothing to do with your country, and 
have no wish to engage in public business. I do not like 
worldly concerns.” Chach asked him, ‘^Why did you side with 
the people of the fort of Brahmanabad ? ” He replied, “ When 
Akham Lohana died, and his son was grieved, I admonished him to 
cease lamenting for the departure of his father, and prayed the 
Almighty God to caiise peace and friendship between the contending 
parties. It is better for me to serve Budh, and seek salvation in 
the next world, than all the offices and greatness of this. But as 
thou art the king of this country, at thy supreme command I will 
go with my family to the neighbourhood of the fort, although I fear 

no doubt that the last word of tbe compound represents •oihdr, or in SansTsrit 

Nava^ signifies, “New,” and Kan may be tbe Hindi Kdnh^ from the Sanskrit Krishna^ 
a word which is ’found in the names Kfinhpur and Ka,uhari. These names would 
therefore signify “ New monastery,” and “ Black monastery.”] 

^ [About a page of matter is here omitted from .B.] 

2 [This process of stamping the clay figures of Buddha is still practised. G-eneral 
Cunningham possesses several old Indian as well as recent Indian and Burmese 
specimens.] 
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that the people of the fort will do despite to the cultivation of Burlli. 
You are to-day a fortunate and a gi-eat man.” Chach said, The 
worship of Budh is most righteous, and ever to hold it in honour is 
most proper. But if you are in want of anything, tell mo, for I 
shall consider it a privilege and a duty to provide for it.” The 
devotee answered, “ I do not want anything of this world from you. 
May God incline you to the affairs of the next.” Chacli said, 
I also wish that my salvation may ho the result. Direct mo so 
that I may see where assistance is required, and I will Iiol]) you.” 
He exclaimed, “As you seem to ho dcsiious of performing charit;ihl(i 
and virtuous deeds, there is an old temple (called) Budh and 
Nau-vihar (at) Sawandasi^ which has suffered much injury from 
the hand of time — it requires repair. You should sj>end sonut 
money in renewing its foundation, and I shall he thus hcuefited hy 
you.” Chach said, “ By all means ; I thank you, farewell.” 

Chach retifrns to Bmhmandbdd, 

Chach rode back from that place. Tho minister asked him, “0 
king, I have seen a wonder.” “What is itV” said Cliaeh. ILi 
remarked, “When you started you had resolved that 7 should ord(u* 
the soldiers to kill the devotee ; hut when you went heforo liim you 
showed every wish to ideaso him, and accepted all his prayers.” 
Chach said, “ Very true ; I saw something wlu(di was no magic (jr 
charm, for when I looked at him, something came heforo my vision, 
and as I sat before him, I beheld a dreadful and horrible phantom 
standing at his head. Its eyes blazed like firo, and were full of 
anger, and its lips wore long and thick, and its tooth a-es(‘mhled 
pikes. He had a spear in his hand, which shone like diamonds, and 
it appeared as if he was going to strike some ono with it. When I 
saw him I was much afraid, and could not utter a word to him 
which you might hoar. I wished to save my own liie, so I ob- 
served him carefully and departed,” 

Chach days at BmhmaMdd, and deiormhm tho amount of the 

retenne, 

Chach stopped in the fort of Brahmanal/id till all ministorial 
[^A. says b\^ j\iby ^ bJbJ 

JS. says jUjjJ 
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affairs were settled, taxes were fixed, and tlio subjects re-assured. 
He humiliated the Jats and the Lohanas, and punished their chiefs. 
He took a hostage from these chiefs, and kept him in the fort of 
Brahmanabad. He obliged them to agree to the following terms : 
That they should never wear any swords but sham ones ; That they 
should never wear under-garments of shawl, velvet, or silk, but they 
might wear their outer-garments of silk, provided they were of a rod 
or black colour : That they should put no saddles on their horses, 
and should keep their heads and feet uncovered : That when they 
went out they should take their dogs with them : That they should 
carry firewood for the kitchen of the chief of Brahmanabad. They 
were to furnish guides and spies, and were to be faitliful when em- 
ployed in such offices. They were to live in amity with Sarband, 
son of Akham, and if any enemy came to invade the territory, or figlit 
with Sarband, they were to consider it incumbent on them to assist 
him, and steadily adhere to his cause. He thus finished his labours^ 
and established his rule. If any person showed rebellion or hostility, 
he took a hostage and exacted penalties until he should amend his 
conduct. 

Chacli marches to Kirmdn and defines the boundary of Malcrdn, 
When Chach had settled these matters, he made up his mind to 
determine the boundary of Kirmsxn, which was adjacent to the pos- 
sessions of the chiefs of Hind. At this time two years had elapsed 
since the Hijra of the Prophet of G-od, — ^may peace be to him. 
After the death of Kisra bin Hurmaz bin Pars, and the disruption 
of his dominions, the management of the affairs of the kingdom 
devolved upon a woman. When Chach was informed of tin's, ho 
determined to go to Kirman with a considerable force. At an 
auspicious time, which was fixed by the astrologers, he marched 
towards Armabel, and when he arrived there the chief of the place 
came to receive him. He was a Buddhist priest, and had descended 
from the representatives of Kal Siharas, king of Hind, whom the Rcii 
had raised up with great Idndness and favour. From change of 
time he had become refractory, and had revolted from his allegiance. 
He came forth to meet Chach, when a treaty was made, and cor- 
diality and friendship was established between them. Chach pro- 
ceeded from thence to Makran. Every chief that was met offered 
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Ms submission. When he had crossed the province of Makran and 
the hills, he entered another district. There was an old fort here 
called Kanarpur.^ He ordered it to be rebuilt; and according to 
the Hindu custom a naubat of five musical instruments, was 
ordered to be played every evening and morning in the fort. 
He collected all the people of the surrormding villages, and completed 
the building. He marched from this plaoo towards Kirman; and 
halted on the banks of a river which runs between that country and 
]\Iakran. There he fixed the eastern boundary, that is, the boundary 
between Makran and Kirman, and jDlanted numerous date trees 
there upon the banks of the stream, and ho set up a mark, saying, 
this was the boundary of Hind in the time of Chach bin Silaij bin 
Basabas.’’^ Now that boundary has come into oui- possession. 

CJiaeh proceeds to ArmuMP and fixes the revenue, 

Krom that place he returned to Armabel, and having passed 
through the country of Tuiin, he came out in the desert. No body 
arose to fight with him. He arrived in the country of Kandhabel, 
that is, Kandahr;^ and having traversed that desert also, he ad- 
vanced to the furt. The people took refuge in it. When ho arrived 
at the banks of the Sini,® he pitched his tents there. The peoj)le of 
the place being much pressed agreed to pay him an annual tribute 
of one hundred thousand dirams, and one hundred hill horses. A 
treaty was made, and Chach returned to his capital Alor, and re- 
mained there till he died and went to hell. He reigned forty years. 

Cliandar son of Sildzj succeeds to the Government of Alor, 
After the death of Chach, his brother Chandar,® son of Silaij, sat 
upon the the throne of Alor. He patronized the religion of the 

^ iA. Kannazbtir; see Kote A. in Appendix.] 

^ [This explanation is not m MS. B."] 

^ B, A.Jl 

6 [i\iir Ma’sdm takes no notice of Chandar, bnt the Tuhfatu-1 Kir&m says that he 
succeeded as Kdim^maldm and occupied the throne eight years. According to the 
former, Chach left tvo sons, D^hir and Dhar-sen, and a daughter BhI Ehni. The 
Tuhfatu-1 Kirkm agrees in wiiting the name “ Dhar-sen,” but both MSS. of the 
Cbach-nhma hare “ Dharsiya.”] 
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nasiks (BudcUiists) and monks and promulgated tlicir doctrines. He 
brouglit many people together with the sword, and made them 
return to his religion. He received several letters from the Chiefs 
of Hind. 

Joumeij of Media, Chiff of Siimtdn. 

Wlien Matta, chief of Siwistan, went to the king of Kanauj, the 
country of Hindustan was in a flemishing condition. Kanauj was 
under the rule of Siharas, son of Easal.^ Matta went to him and 
represented thus: “Chach, son of Silaij, is dead, and his brother 
Chandar, a monk (rdliih), has succeeded him. He is a devotee 
()idsil), and his whole day is occupied in the study of his faith 
with other religious persons in the temple. It is easy to wrest 
the kingdom from him. If you take his territories and place them 
under my charge, I will pay a tribute, and send it to your treasury.” 

The anmer of Sihavas. 

Siharas said to Matta, Chach was a great king, and had an exten- 
sive territory under his sway. As he is dead, I will bring his 
possessions under my own rule, if I take them. They will form a 
groat addition to my kingdom, and I will appoint you over one of 
their divisions.” Siharas then sent his brother Barhas, son of Kasais. 
The son of the daughter of the great Chach, who ruled over Kash- 
mir and Eamal, also agreed to join him, and they proceeded with 
their armies till they reached the banks of the Hasi,® where they 
encamped. The agents and oflicos of Chandar, who were still in the 
fort of Deo, fled. The invaders took the place, and advanced on 
their journey till they arrived at Band Kahiiya, where they halted 
for one month, and performed the worship of Budli. They sent a 
messenger with a letter to Chandar to induce him to come, make his 
submission, and sue for protection. 

^ [There are no names corresponding with these in the Genealogical tables of the 
Kananj dynasty (Thomas’ Prmsep II. 258) General Cunningham is of opinion 
“ that Siharas is probably the same as the Bhim Sen mentioned* by the Chinese as 
T%-mo~si-no, King of Central India, in a.d. 692, and that the two names Siharas and 
Bhim Sen might easily be confounded when written in Persian letters.” This, how- 
ever, is very hypothetical. It is not unlikely that the prince of some other and nearer 
place than the great Kanauj is really intended, especially as his army is represented 
as joining those of Kashmir and Eamal.] 

2 [“Hdsbi” in JS,] 
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Chmclar refuses^ drengthem himself in the forty and prepares to 
fight. 

Siharas sends an emhassy to DdJiiry son of Chach. 

Chandar sits on the throne of Chach. 

Cliandar succeeded to the government, and his subjects enjoyed 
comfort, and the country was governed firmly during liis reign, 
which lasted for seven years. He died in the eighth year, and Dahir 
sat on the throne of Alor. Eaj, son of Chandar, established himself 
at Brahmanabad, but did not maintain his government for more than 
one year. After that, Dharsiya, son of Chach, took possession of 
Brahmanabad and his sister Bai^ was fiiendly and obedient to 
him. Dharsiya asked the daughter of Akham in marriage. Ho 
remained at Brahmanabad five years, and issued his orders to the 
neighbouring chiefs, who acknowledged his authority. Dharsiya 
Vesided for some time at the fort of Eawar,^ of which Chach had 
laid the foundation, but did not live to see completed. When 
Dharsiya had finished the works, and collected inhabitants for the 
the town from the places in the neighbourhood, and when ifc was 
well populated, he called it Eawar, and returned to Brahmanabad. 
and firmly established liimself in the Government. 

Bai (Main) is sent to Alor for the purpose of being given in 
marriage to the king of Bdtia. 

When Dharsiya was reflecting one day that his sister had arrived 
at a marriageable age, messengers arrived from Suban,® king of 
Batia, in the country of Eamal, to demand her in marriage. Dharsiya 
although he^ was the elder brother, gave her a princely dowry, and 
sent her with seven hundred horse and five hundred foot to Dahir, 
recommending him by letter to her to the king of Bhatia,® 

who had stipulated that he should receive a fort as her marriage 
portion. The messengers vjent to Alor, and remained there one 
month. {Mere follows an account of Dahir marrying his sister because 
it was prognosticated that her husband looidd he ling of Bind and 
Sind) and the contests between the brothers in consequence.) 

1 [Main ia MS. A., Bdi signifies ^‘lady,” and is much used as a respectful 
term instead of the name. “ M^in” is probably an error for “ but it may 
possibly have been the real name of the princess.] 

3 [Alor in A.) but R5.war in -B.] % [Surin in J?.] 

^ [Bahir ?] s go written hero, but elsewhere Ba.tia. 
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Rdi DdJiir receives information* 

Bdi DdMr goes to an astrologer to ascertain the fate of his sister. 
The lyredietions of the astrologers. 

Consultation of Biidhiman, the minister ^ icith Rdi Bdhir, 
Ingenuity of BudMman, the minister, 

Bdhir sends a letter to Bharsiya, 

Bharsiya receives the letter, 

Bdhir sends another letter to Bharsiya, 

Bharsiya marches to Alor to seize Bdhir, 

Endeavours of Bharsiya to tahe Bdhir prisoner, 

Bdhir ashs advice from his minister, 

Bharsiya enters the fort of Alor on an elephant 
Bdhir is informed of the death of Bharsiya, 

The burning of Bharsiya^ s body, 

Bdhir goes to Brdhmandbdd, 

DdJiir remained one year in Brahmanabad, in order to reduce tbe 
neighbouring chiefs. He sent for the son of Dharsiya, and treated 
liim kindly. He then went to Siwistan, and thence to the fort 
Eawar,^ of which his father Ohach had laid the foundations, but 
the works were not completed when he died. He remained there 
for some time, and ordered that the fort should be finished. He 
remained there during the four hot months, for it is a pleasant place 
and has an agreeable climate, and he used to remain during the four 
cold and dark months at Brahmanabad. He passed his time in this 
manner for eight years, during which time he became confirmed and 
generally recognized in his dominions in Sind and Hind. The chiefs 
of Eamal became aware of his wealth both in treasure and elephants. 

The chiefs of Ramal C 07 }ie to fight with Rdi Bdhir, 

The chiefs advanced with a large and powerful army of horse and 
foot and war-elephants. They came, by way of Budhiya, to the 
town irostd') of Eawai-, and conquered it, and passed on from thence 
to Alor. 

1 Here, again, it is doubtful if Alor or E&.war bo meant, nor does it appear how 
Dharsiya and D§,hir could both at different times b6 said to have completed the fort. 
lA, says Alor, but B, has Ehwar.] 
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Muhammad ^Alldfi ^ (an Arab mereenary,) goes against the chiefs 

of Ramal. 

Muhammad ’Allafi, an Arab of the Bani Asamat, who had 
killed ’Abdu-r Eahman son of Ash’ab, for having run away from 
battle, came to join Dahir with five hundred Arabs. 

Cj? vS" 0 ‘31^ 3*^ 

The ’Allafi made a night attack on the Eamal troops with his five 
hundred Arabs and warriors of Hind, and fell upon them on all four 
sides with a great shout, and killed and captured 80,000 warriors 
and fifty elephants, besides horses and arms innumerable fell into 
their hands. 

-sr? ^ o 

Dahir then told Ms good and judicious minister to ask a favour. 
The minister replied: have no son who will carry down my 

name to posterity. I request, therefore, that orders may ])c given 
to have my name stamped on the silver coin of the realm, so that 
my name being on one face, and the king’s on the other, it will not 
then be forgotten in Hind and Sind.” Dahir ordered lhat the 
min ister’s wish should be complied with. 

The history of the four first Khalifas, 

Mxfdwia bin Abu Sufidn, 

Sanndn bin Salma bin Ghuru-l Hindi, 

Rashid bin ’ JJmaru~l KhizrL 

Sanndn bin Salma recovers the Government, 

Munzir bin Hdrucl bin Bdshar, 

Hahkam bin Munzir. 

^Ahdu-l Malik bin Maricdn, 

The ^Alldfis, etc, 

Mnjcda bin Safar bin Yazid bin Hnzaika, 

Walid bin ^Abdit-l Malik bin Mariodn 

Account of the presents sent to the Khalifa from Sarandip, 

Hajjdj sends a messenger to the Infidel, 

Hajjdj obtains permission to leave the Capital, 

Budail suffers martyrdom. 

^ [This is the spelling of i?. MS. A, always has “/Alliini.’'] 
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^Imddit-d din Muhammad Kasim bin Ahi ^Ahil Sakifi, 

Hajjdj sorites letters to the Capital and Syria, 

JSajjdj reads the Khutha on Friday, 

Departure of Muhammad Kasim, 

The army arrives at Shiraz, 

Muhammad Kasim arrives at Makrdn, 

Hdrun proceeds with Muhammad Kasim, 

The army marches from ArmdheL 

The orders of Kajjdj reach Muhammad Kasim, 

The Arab army makes preparations^ and Hajjdfs orders arrive. 
The flag-staff of the temple of Dehal is knocked down by a mangonel, 
Budhiman comes to Muhammad Kdsim^ and receives a promise of 
protection, 

A fifth portion of the booty in slaves and coins is set aside. 

The capture of Dehal is reported to Rdi Ddhir, 

The letter of Edi Dahir, 

The reply of Muhammad Kasim to Edi Dahir, 

Muhammad Kdshn proceeds to Niriin after the conquest of Dehal, 
Historians have related, npon the authority of Banana bin Han- 
zala Kalabi, that after the conquest of Dehal, where gi*oat plunder 
was taken, Muhammad Kasim ordered the mangonels to be placed 
on boats, and went towards the fort of Nirun. The boats went up 
the stream which they call Sindh S%ar ; ^ but he himself took the 
road of Sisam, and when he arrived there, he received Hajjaj’s 
answer to the announcement of the victory. 

The answer of Hajjdj to Muhammad Kasim, 

An account of the inhabitants of Niriin obtaining a passport 
from Hajjdj, 

Historians relate that Abu Lais Tamimi says, on the authority of 
Ja’uba bin ’Akaha Salami, who accompanied Muhammad Kasim, that 
after the capture of Debal, Muhammad Kasim proceeded to the fort 
of Nirun, the inhabitants of which had provided themselves with an 
order of security from Hajjaj at the time that the army of the Arabs 
had been defeated, and Budail had been lallcd, and they had agreed 
^ [So in B, HS. A. has “ Wahind s&,gara.”] 
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to pay a tribute. He arrived at Nxrun, -whioli is twenty-five para- 
sangs from Debal, in six days. On tlie seventh day be encamped 
on a meadow near Nfrun, which is called Balhar,^ and the waters of 
the Sihun^ Mihran had not yet reached it. The army was parched 
with thirst, and Muhammad prayed to heaven for rain, and it fell, 
and filled all the streams and lakes near the city. 

lU O w 

Muhcmmad Kami sends confidential messengers to Niriin. 

The Samani, the Governor of Niriin^ comes to pay his resy)ects to 
Muhammad Kasim, and brings presents, 

« o 

Muhammad Kasim built at Nirun a mosque on the site of the 
temple of Budh, and ordered prayers to be proclaimed in the 
Muhammadan fashion, and appointed an Imam. After remaining 
there some days, he prepared to go to Siwistan, which is situated on 
an eminence to the west of the Mihran. He determined to conquer 
the whole country, and after the capture of Siwistan, to recross the 
river, and proceed against Dahir. God grant that his resolution 
may be fulfilled I 

The expedition to Siwistan, 

After Muhammad Kasim had settled affairs at Nirun, he equipped 
his army, and under the guidance of the Samanf took it towards 
Siwist n. He arrived by regular stages at a place called Bahraj,® 
thirty parasangs from Nfrun. There also was a Samanf, who was 
chief of the rest of the inhabitants. In the fort the nephew of 
Dahir was governor; his name was Bajhra, the son of Chandar. 
All the Samanfs assembled and sent a message to Bajhra, saying, 
we are ndsih devotees. Our religion is one of peace and quiet, and 
fighting and slaying is prohibited, as well as all kinds of shedding 
of blood. You are secure in a lofty place, while we are open to the 

a 

® [SUiiin from the root sih, to flow is the proper name of the laxartes. It is used 
here and in page 138 as a common nonn for uver. The early Muhammadan writers 
frequently apply the term to the Indus, that river being to them the river of India.] 

3 [So in A,, hut MS, JB, has Mauj 
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invasions of the enemy, and liable to be slain and plundered as your 
subjects. We know that Muhammad Elasim holds a farman from 
Hajjaj, to grant protection to every one who demands it. We trust, 
therefore, that you will consider it fit and reasonable that we make 
terms with him, for the Arabs are faithful, and keep their agree- 
ments. Bajhra refused to listen to them. Muhammad Kasim sent 
spies to ascertain whether the citizens were unanimous or inimical. 
They reported that some armed men were outside the fort, and 
prepared to fight. Muhammad Kasim encamped opposite the gate 
leading to the sandy desert, because there was no opportunity to 
attack him there, as the inundation had risen on account of the 
rains, and the river Sindhu EawaP flowed to the north of the 
selected ground. 

Battle fought at Siivisfdn. 

Muhammad Kasim ordered the mangonels to be prepared, and the 
fight was commenced. The Samanis prevented their chief from 
fighting, and told him that the Muhammadan ainiy was not to be 
overcome by him, and he woidd not bo able to oppose it. He would 
be merely placing his life and property in danger. When he would 
not listen to the advice of his subjects, the Samanis sent this message 
to Muhammad Kasim : — All the subjects, farmers, and tradesmen, 
merchants, and the lower classes hate Bajhra, and do not yield him 
allegiance. He does not possess any force with which he can oppose 
you, or give battle.” The Muhammadan army were inspired with 
great couiage on receiving the message, and fought day and night 
on the side of Muhammad Kasim. About a week after, the besieged 
stopped fighting, and when Bajhra know that the fort was about to 
fall, he came out from the northern gate, at the time when the world 
'v^'as veiled in darkness, crossed the river, and fled. He continued 
his flight till he reached the boundary of Budhiya. In those days 
the ruler of the Budhiya temtory was Kaka son of Kotal, a Samani. 
His stronghold was Sisam, on the banks of the Kumbh. The 
people of Budhiya and the chiefs of the surrounding places came 
to receive Bajhra, and allowed him to encamp under the fort. 

^ [-d* says ^ 
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Skcistdn is taken and Bajlird flies, 

Wlien Bajlira went away, and the Samanis made submission, 
Muhammad Kasim entered the fort of Siwistan and gave quarter. 
Ho appointed his fimctionarios to discharge the civil duties of the 
tenitoiy, and brought the neighbouring places under bis rule. 
He tooh the gold and silver wherever he found it, and appropriated 
all the silver, jewels, and cash. But he did not take anything 
from the Samanis, who had made terms with him. He gave the 
army their due, and having deducted a fifth part of the whole, de- 
livered it to the treasurer of Hajj^j, and wrote a report of the 
victory to Hajjaj. He appointed Eawats there. He also sent the 
plunder and the slaves to him, and ho himself stopped at Siwistan. 
Two or three days after he had separated the fifth part, and dis- 
tributed to the army their shares, he proceeded to the fort of Sisam, 
and the people of Budhiya and the chief of Siwistan rose up to fight. 
Muhammad Kdsim marched with all his force, excejpt the garrison, 
which was placed under the officer left in Siwistan, and alighted at 
a place called Kilhan,^ on the banks of the Kumbh. The inhabitants 
of the vicinity were all infidels, who assembled together as soon as 
they saw the Muhammadan aimy, and determined to make a night 
attack on it, and disperse it. 

The hitenietv of the chiefs with Kdha, 

The chiefs of Budh went to Kaka Kotal. The ranas of Budhiya 
are descended from Au. They had originally come from the banks 
of the Ganges, firom a place called Aundhar.^ They consulted with 
him, and said that they had determined to make a night attack on 
the army. 

The re^lif of Kdha. 

Kiika said — ‘^If you can accomplish it, well and good ; but the bah- 

1 [“Mhan’’ uiMS. 

2 Possibly Audbia on the Gh§,gra may be alluded to. {A. says joj ^ S 

B, has ^ is probably the pronoun, and tbe name 

Dandhiir or JDandabCir, is possibly Band-vib&.r. General Cunningbam suggests that 
“Daundiakcra or Baundbira may perhaps bo tbe place intended. It is on the 
Ganges, and was the capital of the Bais hajputs. Tnlok Chand was the founder of 
this biaiicli of the family, and the fourth in descent from him is Audhara Chand, who 
may be tbe Au mentioned m the text.” See also Thomas’ Bnnsep, Table xxxii.] 
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liks and monks have told me, according to their astrological books, 
that this coimtry will be conquered by the Muhammadan army.” He 
placed a chief, whose name was Pahan, at their head, and made 
gifts to the soldiers. There were one thousand brave fighting men 
under the command of this chief. They were all armed with swords, 
shields, javelms, spears, and daggers. When the army of the day 
fled for fear of the black legions of the night, they maiched vuth 
the intention of making their night attack. As they apj)roachGd the 
army of the Arabs, they missed the road, and were wandering about 
perplexed all the night from evening till daybreak. They were 
divided into four bodies, the one most adA^'anced did not keep up a 
communication Avith that which Avas in the rear, nor did the left 
wmg come in sight of the light, but they kept roAung about in the 
desert. When they lifted up their heads they found themselves 
round the fort of Sisam.^ When the darkness of night Avas expelled by 
the light of the king of the stars, they entered the fort, and told the 
whole to Kaka Kotal, saying that this their treacherous plan had not 
proA^ed successful. Kaka said, You knoAv full well that I am famous 
for my determination and courage. I haA^e achieved many enter- 
prises at your head ; but in the books of the Budhs it is predicted, 
upon astrological calculations, that Hindustan shall be taken by the 
Muhammadans, and I also believe that this will come to pass.” 

Kaka Kotal goes to Muhammad Kasim uitli Banana^ son of 
KanzalUy and submits to him, 

Kaka with his followers and friends went to the army of the 
Arabs. When he had gone a little distance. Banana, son of Hanzala, 
whom Muhammad Kdsim had sent to reconnoitre the enemy, met 
him and took him to Muhammad Kasim. When he obtained the 
honour of coming before Muhammad Kasim, this general expressed 
his satisfaction, and gave him some good counsel. Kaka told him 
all about the Jats coming against him Avith the intention of making 
a night attack, and of their treacherous schemes. He also said that 
the Almighty God misled them in their way, so that they were 
wandering about the whole night in darkness and chagrin ,* and that 

1 [ProbaHy the village now called “Seisan” on Lake Mancbar. May not the 
latter be tbe “Kumb” of p. 160? The word signMes “a waterpot,” but its 
analogue Kimd means ** a lake.”] 
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the astrologers and credible persons of his country had found out by 
their calculations of tho stars that this country would be taken by 
the Muhammadan army. He had already seen this miracle, and he 
was sure that it was the will of God, and that no device or fraud 
would enable them to withstand the Muhammadans. “Be firm 
under all circumstances,” said he, “ and set your mind at ease. You 
will overcome them. I make my submission to you, and I will 
be your counsellor, and assist you to the extent of my power. I 
will be your guide in overpowering and subduing your enemies.” 
When Muhammad Kasim had heard all he had to say, ho praised 
the great God, and in giving thanks placed his head upon tho earth. 
He comforted Kaka and his dependants and followers, and promised 
him protection. He then asked him, “ 0 chief of Hind, what is 
your mode of bestowing honour?” Kaka said, “Granting a scat, 
and investing with a garment of silk, and tying a turban round tho 
head. It is the custom of our ancestors, and of the Jat Samanis.” 
When Kaka had invested him with the dress, all the chiefs and head 
men of the surrouilding places wished to submit to him. He dis- 
pelled the fear of the Arab army from the minds of those who offered 
allegiance, and brought those to submission who were inimically dis- 
posed, ’Abdu-1 Malik, son of Kaisu-d Dammani,^ was appointed his 
lieutenant to punish all enemies and revolters. Kaka plundered a 
people who were wealthy, and took much booty in cash, cloths, 
cattle, slaves, and grain, so that cow’s flesh was plentiful in the 
camp. Muhammad Kasim, having marched from that place, came to 
the fort of Sisam. There he fought for two days, and God granted 
him victoiy . The infidels fled, and Bajhra bin Chandar, uncle of Dahir,® 
and many of the officers and nobles who were under his command, 
lost their precious lives. Of the rest some ran away far beyond tho 
territoiy of Budhiya, and some to the fort of Bahftlur, between 
Saluj and Kandhabel, and from that place solicited a written 
promise of protection. Those chiefs were enemies of Dahir, and 
some of them had been slain — hence they revolted from him, and 
sent ambassadors, and agreed to pay a tribute of one thousand 
dirams weight of silver, and also sent hostages to Siwistan. 

^ [This name is doubtful in and quite unintelligible in ^.] 

® [.ii. says “ Chandar bin DCihir/* j5. has “son of the uncle of DCibir.”] 
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Orders are received from Sajjdj son of Tdsitf to cross the Mihrdn, 
and a hattk is fought tnth DdJw\ 

When Muhammad Kasim had fixed the several tributes of those 
chiefs, he gave them fresh written agreements for their satisfaction. 
He appointed there Hamid, son of Wida’u-n Kajdi and ’Abdu-1 Kais, 
of the family of Jarud, and as they wore confidential persons he 
entrusted to them all the business of that place. 

When he had settled the affairs of Sfsam, he received orders from 
Hajjaj to proceed to some other place ; to retuin to Nirun, take 
measures to cross the Mihran, and fight with Bahir. He was 
directed to ask Almighty God for assistance in obtaining success and 
conquest ; and after having obtained the objects of his expedition, 
he was to strengthen all the forts and places throughout the country, 
and leave none in an unprovided state. When Muhammad Kasim 
read the farman, and understood its contents, he came to Xirun 
and transmitted his despatches. 

Arrkal of the Army of the Arabs at Niriin* 

After travelling over many stages, he halted at a fort which 
stands on the hill of Nirun. In the vicinity of it there is a reservoir, 
the water of which is purer than the eyes of lovers, and the meadows 
of it are more delightful than the gardens of Iram. He alighted 
there, and wrote a letter to Hajjaj, son of Yusuf. 

Muhammad Kdsim^s letter to Hajjaj, son of Yusvf stating^ 
particulars. 

In the name of the most merciful God, to the most exalted court 
of the noblest of the world, the crown of religion, and protector of 
’Ajam and Hind, Hajjaj, son of Yusuf — ^from the humble servant 
Muhammad Kasim greeting. After compKments, ho represents that 
this friend, with all his ofi&cers, equipage, servants, and divisions of 
the Musulman army, is quite weU, affairs are going on well, and a 
continuance of happiness is attained. Be it known to your bright 
wisdom that, after traversing deserts and making dangerous marches, 
I arrived in the territory of Sind, on the banks of the Sihun, which 
is called Mihran. That pai*t of the territory which is around 
Budhiya, and is opposite the fort of Baghrur (Nirun), on the Mihran> 
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.is taken. This fort is in the country of Alor, which belonged to 
Dahir Eai. Some of the people who resisted have been taken pri- 
soners, and the rest through fear have fled away. As the imperative 
orders of Amir Hajjaj were received, directing me to return, we 
have returned to the fort on the hill of Nirun, which is very near 
to the capital. It is hoped that with the Divine assistance, the royal 
favour, and the good fortune of the exalted prince, the strongest forts 
of the infidels will be conquered, the cities taken, and our treasuries 
replenished. The forts of Siwistan and Sisam have been already 
taken. The nephew of Dahir, his warriors, and principal of6.cers 
have been despatched, and the infidels converted to Islam or de- 
stroyed. Instead of idol temples, mosques and other places of wor- 
ship have been built, pulpits have been erected, the Khutba is read, 
the call to prayers is raised, so that devotions are performed at the 
stated hours. The takbir and praise to the Almighty God are 
offered every morning and evening. 

25 42* c* c c* 

The rephj of Hajjdj in reoemd hy MtiJiammad Kasim, 
Muhammad Kasim hears lhai Dahir Ddi had proceeded to NMn, 
Muhammad Kasim does honour to the Nirhn 8amnnL 
Muhammad Kasim fights on the hanks of the Mihrdn, 

Moka Un Bisdya enters into terms with Muhammad Kasim. 

Banana bin Kanzala is sent to Moka Un Bisdya, and seizes 
him and his attendants. 

Then Banana l)iu Ilanzala went with his tribe and an interpreter 
to the place indicated, and seized Moka bin Bisdya,^ together with 
his family and twenty well-known Takars.® When Bandzia brought 
him before Muhammad Kiisim, ho was treated with kindness and 
respect, and the country of Bait was made over to him, and a grant 

^ [Clnof of a largo district, from tho Sanskrit Vishaya. The term is still used in 
Orissa and Nhgpdr.] 

'*5 I am doubtful if this is meant for ThdJmrs^ or for takray a word used in tho 
West for a strong man. A little above, where Dharsiya sends his sister to Alor, the 
word IS used apparently as a foot soldier, in opposition to a horseman. In other 
placob it is used in conjunction with governors and nobles [and so corresponds exactly 
with iMImr.'] 
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was written to that effect, and a hundred thousand dirams were 
given to him as a reward, A green umbrella surmounted by a 
peacock, a chair, and a robe of honour were bestowed upon him. 
All his Takars were favoured with robes and saddled horses. 
Historians relate that the first umbrella of Bdnagl or chiefship, 
which he gave, was this to Moka. At Moka’s request, he gave the 
land and all the towns, fields, and dependencies within the borders 
of Bait, to him and his descendants ; and having entered into a firm 
treaty with him, directed him to collect boats. 

Muhammad Kasim sends a Syrian Amhassador and Mauldnd 
Isldmi to Bdhir. 


The ambassadors reach Ddhir. 

When they came to Dahir, Maulana Islami, of Debal, did not bow 
his head, or make any signs of reverence. Dahir recognized him, 
and asked him why he failed in the usual respectful salutation, and 
enquired if any one had thrown obstacles in his way. The Maulana 
of Debal replied, When I was your subject it was light of me to 
observe the rules of obedience ; but now that I am converted, and 
am subject to the king of Islam, it cannot be expected that I should 
bow my head to an infidel.” Dahir said, ‘‘ If you were not an 
ambassador, I would punish you with death.” The Maulana replied, 
“ If you kill me it will be no great loss to the Arabs ; but they will 
•avenge my death, and exact the penalty from you.” 

The Syrian declares the object of his mission. 

Dahir consults with Sisdkar^ the minister. 

^Alldfi offers advice to Dahir. 

The ambassadors return to Muhammad Kasim with the answer 
of Ddhir RdL 

Muhammad Kasim receives an order from Hajjdj. 

Muhammad Kasim informs his friends of Sajjdj^s orders. 

Rdi Ddhir arrives at the hanks of the Mihrdn. 

A Syrian is slain. 


^ [SihStkar, or SiySikar in J?,] 
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MuB^ah goes to Siwistdn, 

Jaisiya son of Ddhir arrives at the fort of Bart, 

Rdi Bdhir the mficlel sends a message to Muhammad SahifL 

Tiydr returns to JSajjdj from Muhammad Kasim. 

Bajjdj sends two thousand horses to Muhammad Kasim. 

Muhammad Kasim reads the orders of Bajjdj. 

Bajjdj sends some vinegar to Muhammad Kdsim. 

The orders of BaJJaj reach Muhammad Kasim on the western 
hank of the Mihrdn. 

Rdi Bdhir coifers with the Samanl, his minister, on Muha^n- 
mad Kasim's pre2)arations for crossing the river. 

Muhammad Kasim prepares to cross to the eastern bank with his 

army. 

Muhammad Kasim had dotcrniinod to cross, and was appre- 
hensive lest Eai Dahir miglit come to the banks of the Mihran 
with his army, and oppose the transit, lie ordered Sulaiinan bin 
Tihan Kuraishi to advance })oldly witli his troo]>,s against the fort,^ in 
order tliat Fiaff son of Dahir, should not bo iible to join his father. 
Sulaiinan accordingly wont witli GOO horsemen. Ho ordered also 
the son of ^Atiya Tidi to watch the road with 500 men, by which 
Akhani might be expected to advance, in order to cover G-andava® 
and he ordered the Sanianf, who was chief of Nirun, to keep open 
the road for ilie supply of food and fodder to the camp. Mus’ab 
bin ’Ahu-i* rahnian was ordered to command the advance guard, and 
keep the roads clear. Ho placed Namania^ bin Hanzala Kalabi in 
the centre with a thousand men ; and ordered Zakwan bin ’Ulwan al 
Bikri with 1500 men to attend on Moka Bisaya, chief of Bait ; and 

^ [MS. A. is faulty, but seems to say “the fort of Aror,” — 

^.’s version is b ^i] 

2 [MS. A. writes the name “ Kilfi,'* but 7i. has “ Faff,” and so lias tha Tuhfatu-1 
KiiAm. lu this, as generally in other variants, each MS. maintains its own spelling 
tbrougliout. See Mom. sur riiide, 191.] 

® [iUJbjliJci' in in i?.] 


< [So in both MSS.] 
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the Bheti Thakurs and the Jats of Ghazni, who had made sulnnission 
and entered the Arab service, were told to remain at Sc%ara and the 
island of Bait. 

o ^ o « 

Muhammad Kasim examines the fords. 

Ddhir hears that Moka Bisdya had collected boats. 

Bdhir gives the government of Bait to Basil. 

%: o 

When Muhammad Kasim had collected his boats and began to 
join them together, Basil with his officers and chiefs came to the 
opposite bank and prevented the completion of the bridge and tlie 
passage of the river. Muhammad Kasim thereupon ordered that 
the boats should all be brought to the western bank, and bo there 
joined together, to a distance equal to the estimated breadth of the 
MihrAn. He then placed his warriors fully armed upon the boats 
and lot the head of the bridge, which was full of archers, doat down 
to the eastern bank. The archers drove off the infidels who were 
posted to guard the passage. So the Arabs passed over to the other 
side, and driving pegs into the earth, made tho bridge fast. Tho 
horse and foot then crossed and, giving battle, put tho infidels to 
flight, and pursued them as far as tlic gates of Jham. 

Bdhir awakes and kills his chamberlain for bringing him news 
of the flight of the infidels and the victor \j of Islam. 

The Arab army advances. 

The Arab army marched on till it reached the fort of Bait, and all 
the horsemen were clad in iron armour. Pickets were posted in 
all directions, and orders were given to dig an entrenchment round 
the camp, and to deposit tho baggage there. Muhammad Kasim 
then advanced from the fort of Bait towards llawar, till ho arrived 
at a place called Jewar^ (Jaipur). Between Eawar and Jewar 
(Jaipur) there was a lake,® on which Dahir Ixad stationed a select 
body of troops to reconnoitre. 

^ [In MS. A this is written^^^j- in the first instance, and in tho second 

ChitCr. jB. has in both cases. See page 169.] 

- [“ KJmliot* It is subsequently called an “ dh-glr*^'] 
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Bdhif malxcs a req^ted of Muhammad 

The anmer of^AUdfiy and Ins dismissal hy JDdlnr. 

Muhammad Kasim grants ^Alhtfi a safe passage, 

Ddhir confers ivith ^ All dfi. 

Letters pass hctween Muhammad Kasim and IlajjdJ, 

Ddhir sends Jaishja to reconnoitre. 

First fight with the accursed Ddhir, 

Treaty of Edsil with Muhammad Kdsim, 

Easil, after sliowing maiks of respect anil offeiing promises of 
fidelity, said, No one can oppose the will of tho Almighty God. 
As you have bound mo by your obligations, I shall after this bo at 
your service, and will never contravene your wishes. I shall obey 
whatever may bo your orders.” After a short time Easil lost his 
position, and tho nianagomont of tho country devolved upon Moka. 
Eiisil and ]\Ioka agreed in opinion, and advised Muhammad Kasim 
to march. lie accordingly set out from that place and reached a 
village which is called Nai’anf, Dahir was at Kajija.t.'^ They saw 
that between them and Diihir’s camj) there wa,s a large lake, 
which was very difficult to cross. Easil said, — “May the most just 
and religious noble live long. It is necessary to cross this lake.” 
Easil obtained a boat, and sent three men across at a time, till th(i 
whole army crossed over, and took post on a bay. Easil said, “If 
you will advance one stage more, you will arrive at Jowar (Jaipur), 
on tho banks of the Wadhawah.^ Tliis is a village suitaldo for your 
eiicanipment and is tho same distance from tlio camp of Dahir as it 
is from hero. There you may attack him both in front and roar, 
and successfully enter into his position and occupy it.” Muhammad 
Kasim aj^proved of tho advice, and reached Jowar (Jaipur) and tho 
Wadhawah. 

Arrwal of Muhammad Kdsim at Jewar (Jaipur), 

Intelligence was brought to Eai Dahir tliat Muhammad Kasim 
with the Arab amy had reached Jowar (Jaipur), and when his 
minister Sisakar^ hoard of it, ho said, “Alas! we are lost. That 

^ [This name is always written “ 'Allaiii in MS. A.'] 

2 [E, “ K&jijak.” J 3 Dadhawah” J?.] 4 [u Siyakar ” i?.] 
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place is called Jaipur,^ or the town of victory, and as the army has 
reached that place, it will he siicoessM and victorious.’’ Dahir Eai 
took offence at these words. The ffre of indignation blazed out in 
his mmd, and he said with anger, He has arrived at Hindbari,® 
for it is a place where his bones shall lie.” Dahir loft the place, 
and with precipitation went into the fort of Eawar. He placed his 
dependants and baggage in the foit, and himself went out to a place 
which was a parasang’s distance from the Arabs. Dahir then said to 
an astrologer, “ I must fight to-day ; tell me in what pai*t of the 
heavens the planet Venus is, and calculate which of the two armies 
shall bo successful, and what will be the result.” 

Prediction of the Astrologer, 

After the computation, the astrologer replied, — “ According to the 
calculation, the victory shall bo to the Arab army, because Venus is 
behind him and in front of you.” Eai Dahir was angry on hearing 
this. The astrologer then said, ^^Be not angered, but order an 
image of Venus to be prepared of gold.” It was made, and fastened 
to his saddle-straps, in order that Venus might be behind him, and 
he be victorious. Muhammad Kasim drew nearer, and the interval 
between both armies was only half a parasang. 

Fight of the second day, 

Dahir fights the third day xcith the Arab army. 

Fight of the fourth day. 

Fight of the fifth day. 

The array of the army of Islam. 

Muhammad Kasim SahifL reads the Khuiha, 

Muhammad Kdsim exhorts his soldiers. 

The Arab army charges the Infidels, 

Shujd’ Hdbshi becomes a martyr, 

Muhammad Kdsim charges in the name of God. 


1 It is generally Jowar ; [tut here vre have Chitiir in This explanation 
shows it must be Jaipur. 

a {Madbdvi from hoMi, a bone ? MS. B, loaves a blank for the first syllable.] 
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The aocimed DdJiir is slain. 

Historians have related tliat Dtihir was slain at the foil; of Eawar at 
sunset, on Tliiu’sclay, the lOtli of Eamazan, in the year 93 (June, 712 
A.D.) . Abu-1 Hasan relates upon the authority Abh-1 Lais Hindi, who 
hoard it from his father, tliat when the army of Islam made the attack, 
and most of the infidels wore slain, a noise arose upon the left, and 
Dahir thought it came from his own forces. lie cried out, '^Come 
hither ; T am liero.” The women then raised their voices, and said, 

0 king, wo are your women, who have fallen into the hands of 
the Arabs, and are ca])iivos.’*' Dahir said, live as yet, who cap- 
tured you So saying, Ik^ urged his eh‘phant against the Musnl- 
inan army. Muliammad Kasim told ihc naphtha throwers that the 
o])portunity was theirs, and a powerful man, in obedience to this 
dirociion, shot his naphtha arrow into Dahir’s howda, and sot it on 
fire. Dahir ordered liis ele])hant driven* to turn back, for the elephant 
was thirsty, and the howda was on fire. Tlio elephant lieodod not 
his driver, but dashed intf) the water, and in s]>it(‘ of all the efforts 
of the man, rerusi‘d to turn back. Dahir and the driver wore carried 
into the rolling wavess. Soim^ of tli(< infidels wont into the water 
with th(‘iii, and some sfood upon th(‘ banks ; hut wlnm th(‘ Arab 
horsemen came up, they iled. After the elephant had drunk water, 
he wanl(‘d to retuiii to th(5 fort. The Muhainmadtin archers plied 
their weapons, and a, rain of arrows fell around. A skilful bowman 
aime<l a,n arrow, wlii<di struck Dabir in ilui bnjast {har <Til), and ho 
f(dl down in thti howda upon his lacf;. Tlui ehphant then came out 
of the wai(*r an<l <karged. Homo of the infidels who remained were 
trampled umhr foot., and th(‘ othcirs wore dis[KTsed. Dahir got off 
his (dephant, and confronted an Arab; but this brav(j fidlow struck 
bim with a swonl on the, v<u‘y cuuitnj of his luiad, and chd’t it to 
his neck. Tlu^ Muhammadans and inihhds chjsed and luainiained a 
dea<lly tight, until they n^udied the fori of Edwar. When the Brah- 
mans who had gone into the waliT found tlio place of Dahir's fall 
deserted, tlu^y cumo out juid hid the body of Dabir under the bank. 
Th(i white elephant turmul towards the army of the infidels, and no 
trace was loft. 

^ [Such is tho reading of Ti, aS' \ A, says, ^ UAj] 
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Proclamation issued hj Muhammad Kasim, 

How Lddi the wife of Bdhir was taken, 

Muhammad Kasim writes an account of the death of Bdhir to 
Hajjdj, 

The head of Bdhir is sent to ^Irdk, 

SajjdJ gives his daughter in marriage to Muhammad Kdsim, 

Hajjdj reads the Khutha in the Masjid Jdmi^ of Kuf a, 

Sajjdj sends an answer to Muhammad Kdshfs account of /m 
victory. 

The relatives of Bdhir Rdi who \cere carried away captives. 

Jaisiya enters the fort of Rdimr md prepares to fight. 

The historians concur in the narration that when Dahir was 
killed, his son and Edni Bai ^ (who was Dahir’ s sister, hut whom 
he had made his wife,) went into the fort of Eawar with his army, 
relations, and nobles, and took refuge in it. Jaisiya, who was proud 
of his courage, power, and dignity, prepared to fight. Muhammad 
’Allafi was also with him. When the news of the death of Dahir 
arrived, and that the white elephant was hamstrung, Jaisiya son of 
Dahir said that ho would go to oppose the enemy, and strike a blow 
to save his honour and name, for it would be no loss if he were to 
be slain. Sisakar, the minister, observed that the resolve of the 
prince was not good, the Idng had been killed, the army defeated 
and dispersed, and their hearts were averse to battle through fear of 
the enemy’s sword. How could he go to fight with the Arabs? 
His dominions still existed, and the strongest foiis wore garrisoned 
with brave warriors and subjects. It was, therefore, advisable that 
they should go to the fort of Brahmanabad, which was the inherit- 
ance of his father and ancestors. It was the chief residence of 
Dahir. The treasuries and stores were full, and the inhabitants 
of the place were friends and well wishers of the family of Chach, 
and would all assist in fighting against the enemy. Then the 
’AUafi was also asked what he considered proper. Ho replied that 
he conomTed in this opinion. So Jaisiya assented, and with all their 
dependants and trusty servants, they went to Brahmanabad. Bai 


1 [MS. A. stm reads MS-iu.] 
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(Main), the wife of Dahir, together with some of the generals, prepared 
for battle. She reviewed the army in the fort, and fifteen thousand 
warriors were counted. They had all resolved to die. Next 
morning, when it was learnt that Dahfr had been killed between 
the Mihran and the stream called Wadhawah,^ all the chiefs 
(Eawats) and officers who wore attached to the Eani entered the 
fort. Muhammad Kasim, on receiving the intclligenco, marched in 
that direction, and encamped under the walls. The garrison began 
to beat drums and sound clarions, and threw down from the ram- 
parts and bastions stones from mangonels and balistas as well as 
arrows and javelins. 

The fort is taken and Bdi (J/dhi), the sister of DdJilr^ hums herself 

Muhammad Kasim disposed his army, and ordered the miners to 
dig and undermine the walls. He divided his army into two 
divisions ; one was to fight during the day with mangonels, arrows, 
and javelins, and the other to throw naplitba, fardaj (?), and stones 
during the night. Thus the bastions were tlirown down. Bai (Main), 
the sister of Dahir, assembled ail her women, and said, Jaisiya is 
separated from us, and Muhammad Kasim is come. God forbid 
that wo should owe our liberty to these outcast cow-eaters ! Our 
lionour would bo lost I Our respite is at an end,® and there is 
nowliere any hope of escape ; let us collect wood, cotton, and oil, for 
I think that wo should bum ourselves and go to meet our hus])ands. 
If any wish to save herself she may.” So they went into a house, 
sot it on fire, and burnt themselves. Muhammad took tlio fort, and 
stayed there for two or threo days. Ho put six thousand fighting 
men, who wore in the fort, to the sword, and shot some with 
arrows. Tlio other dependants and servants were taken prisoners, 
with their wives and children. 

Detail of the slaves, cash, and stnffs, which were taken. 

It is said that when the fort was captured, all the treasures, 
propeity, and arms, except those which were taken away by Jaisiya, 
fell into the hands of the victors, and they wore all brought before 
Muhammad Kasim. When the number of the prisoners was calou- 

1 [“Dadhawfili’' B.] 

2 [This passage is taken from JB. MS, A. is unintelligible.] 
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lated, it was found to amount to thirty thousand persons, amongst 
whom thirty were the daughters of chiefs, and one of them was Bai 
Dahir’s sister’s daughter, whose name was Jaisiya.^ They were sent 
to Hajjaj. The head of Dahir and the fifth part of the prisoners 
were forwarded in charge of K’ab, son of Maharak. "When the head 
of Dahir, the women, and the property all reached Hajjaj, he pros- 
trated himself before God, offered thanksgivings and praises, for, he 
said, he had in reality obtained aU the wealth and treasures and 
dominions of the world. 

Hajjaj mids the head of Dahir, and myne of Im standards, to the 

CajntaL 

Hajjaj then forwarded the head, the umbrellas, and wealth, and 
the prisoners to WaKd the Khalifa. When the Khalifa of the time 
had read the letter, he praised Almighty God. He sold some of 
those daughters of the chiefs, and some he granted as rewards. 
When ho saw the daughter of Ba{ Dahir’s sister, he was much 
struck with her beauty and charms, and began to bite his finger 
with astonishment. ’Abdu-lltih bin ’Abbas desired to take her, but 
the Khalifa said, 0 my nephew ! I exceedingly admire this gui, 
and am so enamoured of her, that I wish to keep her for myself. 
Nevertheless, it is better that you should take her to bo the mother 
of your children.” By his permission, therefore, ’Ahdu-llah took her. 
She lived a long time with him, but no child was born from her. After- 
wards, another letter was received about the capture of the fort of 
Eawar. It is said that after the conquest was effected, and the affairs 
of the country were settled and the report of the conquest had reached 
Hajjaj, he sent a reply to the following effect. 0 my cousin ; I 
received your life-inspiring letter. I was much pleased and over- 
joyed when it reached me. The events were recounted in an ex- 
cellent and beautiful style, and I learnt that the ways and rules you 
follow are conformable to the Law. Except that you give protec- 
tion to all, great and small alike, and make no difference between 
enemy and friend. God says, — Give no quarter to Infidels, but cut 
their throats.” Then know that this is the command of the great 
God. You should ’.not be too ready to grant protection, because it 
1 [MS. JB. has « Hasua.”] 
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will prolong your work. After this, give no quarter to any enemy 
except to those who are of rank. This is a wortliy resolve, and want 
of dignity will not bo imputed to you.^ Peace bo with you!” — 
Written at Nafa’, a.h. 73. 

Jaisiya sends letters from Brahmandhdd to Alov? Bdtiya, and other 

places. 

Some historians from amongst the religious Brahmans have nar- 
rated I'especting the death of Bahir and adventures of Muhammad 
Kasim, that when the accursed Riu Dahir went to hell, Jaisiya took 
refuge in the fort of Brahmana])ad, and li^iwar was taken, Jaisiya 
made prcpai’ations for war and sent letteis in all directions ; viz. ; 
One to his brother Pufi,^ son of Dahir, who was in the fort of the 
capital of Aror ; the other to his nephew Cliach, son of Dharsiya, in 
the fort of Batiya; and the third to his cousin, Dhawal, son of 
Chandar, who was in the direction of Budhiya and Kaikanan. lie 
informed them of Dahir’s death and consoled thc^m. He himself 
was in Brahmauabad with his warriors rca,dy to fight. 

Battle of Bah r hr and Dhalila. 

Muhammad Kasim now determined to march to Brahmauabad. 
Between Itawar and that city there were two fortresses called 
Bahrur^ and Dhalila which contained about sixteen thousand lighting 
men. When Muhammad Kasim reached Bahnir he liesioged it for 
two months. After the war had been [irotracted so long, Muhammad 
Kasim ordered that part of his army should tight by day and part by 
night. They threw naphtha and ])lied their mangonels so that all 
the warriors of tho adverse party were slain, and ilio walls of the 
fort thrown down. Many slaves and gTeat iiliuuler were taken. They 
put the fifth part of it into the public treasury. When tho nows of 
the capture of Ktiwar and Balirur reachod Dlialila, the inhabitants 
Imew that Muhammad Kasim possessed groat ptTSOveranec, and that 
they should bo on their guard against him. The merchants fiod to 

negative seems to bo rcciuirod.] 

® ® always in -4.] 


4 [See p. 122.] 
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Hind, and the men of war prepared to defend their country. At 
last, Muhammad Kasim came to Dhalila, and encamped there for 
two months, more or less. When the besieged were much dis- 
tressed, and they knew that from no quarter could they receive 
reinforcements, they put on the garments of death, and anointed 
themselves with perfumes. They sent out their families into the 
fort which faces the bridge, and they crossed over the stream of the 
Kaljak,^ without the Musulmans being aware of it. 

The flight of the chief of Dhalila. 

When the day dawned through the veil of darkness Muhammad 
Kasim learnt that they had fled, so he sent some men of his army 
after them, who overtook part of them as they were passing 
over the river and put them to the edge of the sword. Those who 
had crossed previously fled to Hindustan through the country of 
Eamal and the sandy desert to the country (bildd) of Sir, the chief 
of which country was named Deoraj. Ho was the son of the tmcle 
of Dahir Eaf. 

Dhalila conquered, and a fifth part of iU booty sent to the capital 
of the Khalifa, 

"When Muhammad Kasim had fought the battle of Dhalila and 
conquered, the fifth part of the plunder was deposited in the treasury 
to he sent to the capital, and he sent a report of the conquest of 
Bahrur and Dhalila to Hajjaj, vnth all the particulars. 

Arrival of SisdJear, the minister, to seek protection, 

Muhammad Kasim sent letters to the chiefs of the different parts 
of Hind, and invited them to make submission, and embrace Islam. 
When Sisakar, minister of Dahir, heard of this, he sent some confi- 
dential servants, and sued for protection. He brought the Muham- 
madan women who were in his possession, and said that they were 
those women who cried out for help to Hajjaj.® 

Sisakar appointed Minister. 

Muhammad Kasim showed him much respect, and sent his chief 
officers to receive him. He paid him great honour, and treated him 

1 [« Manjhaf ’ in B.] 2 [See p. 118 .] 
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with, much kindness, and conferred upon him the office of Wazir. 
Sisakar now became the counsellor of the Muhammadans. Mu- 
hammad Kasim -told him all his secrets, always took his advice, 
and consulted him on all the civil affairs of the government, his 
pohtical measures, and the means of prolonging his success. He 
used to say to Muhammad Kasim that the regulations and ordinances 
which the just Amir had introduced would confirm his authority in 
all the countiios of Hind. They would enable liiin to punisli and 
overcome all his enemies ; for ho comforts all the subjects an<l 
malguzars, takes the revenue according to the old laws and regula- 
tions, never liurthens any one with now and additional exactions, 
and instructs all his functionaries and officers. 

The government of Bhalila conferred on Nubay non of Dhdran 
mi of JDhalUa} 

It is said by somo people that when Dhahla was con({uored, 
Muhammad Kasim called Nuba, son of Dharan, and ha^^ng made a 
compact with him, invested him with honours, and tionlerrcd on 
him the entire governorship of the fort, and its dependcnicios from 
the eastern to tho wostoni boundaries. From tluit 2)]ace to iirah- 
manabad there was distance of one parasang. Jaisiya, sou of Jlaliir, 
received intelligence that tho Muhammadan army was coining. 

The Arab army arrives at the hanks of the lake of Jalmiliy and an 
ambassador is sent to invite the people to embrace Islam. 

Muhammad Kasim marched &om Dhalila, and encamped on the 
hanks of the stream of tho Jalwali® to tho cast of Brahmauiibad. He 
sent some confidential messengers to Brahmana]>rid to invito its 
people to submission and to tho Muhammadan faith, tf) preach to 
them Islam, to demand tho Jizya, or poll-tax, and also to iidbrm 
them that if they would not submit, they must prepare to light. 
Jaisiya, son of Bahir, before tho arrival of tho mossougers, }jad gone 
to Chanir.® He had chosen sixteen men from among tho cliiofs 
of that city, and had placed four of those men as wardtms at each of 

^ [This last name is not in MS. A.’} s [The “ Fahuli”?] 

3 [“ Janir” in B,] Ho appears ubiquitous, and his proccoflings do not appear to 
be related in chronological order. This place may bo also road Ohunsir, and it 
seems to be the same as tho Chanesar which follows in page 17i). 
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tlie four gates of the city, witli a part of liis army. One of these 
gates was called Jawetari, and four men were stationed at it. One of 
them was Bharand, the other Satiya, the third Maliya,^ and the 
fourth Salha. 

Muhammad Kasim arrives there in the beginning of the month of 

Rajah. 

When Muhammad K^sim reached there, he ordered entrenchments 
to he dug. The battle commenced on Saturday, the first of Eajab, 
The infidels came out every day, and engaged and beat their drums. 
There were about forty thousand fighting men. From the dawn of 
day till sunset the battle was fought with great fury on both sides. 
WTien the king of the stars disappeared they also returned. The 
Muhammadans entered their entrenchments, and the infidels went 
into their fort. Six months passed in this manner. Kasim despaired 
of taking the fort, and became very pensive. On Sunday, in the 
end of the Zi-1 Hijja, a.h. 93 (October, 712 a.b.), Jaisiya, who had 
fled to the country of Kamal, which is called Batiya, came back 
firom that place, infested the roads, and distressed the Muhammadan 
army. 

A messenger sent to Moha, 

Muhammad Kasim despatched one of his confidential servants 
to Moka Bis%a, and informed him that he was perpetually 
harassed by Jaisiya, who prevented the supply of fodder, and put 
him to great trouble. He enquired the remedy. Moka said that as 
Jaisiya was very near, there was no alternative but that he should 
be made to depart. So he sent from his own force a large body of 
trusty men to drive him off. 

Jaisiya goes to Javpiir? 

Banana, son of Hanzala Kalabi, ’Atiya Sa’lbi, Saram son of 
Abd Saram Hamadam, and ’Abdu-1 Malik Madanni,' with their horse- 
men, and Moka Bisaya at their head, and also Jazim, son of ’Umar 
Waladihi were sent with an army and supplies of provisions. 

1 [<‘Manfira’'iiiJB.] 

® [Both MSS. here have “ Jatrtir.** A few lines further on A, has “ Chitor,” but 
B. keeps to “ Jatrar.” See note in p. 169.] 
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Jaisiya was informed of the march of the Arab army. He therefore 
left his place with all his property and family, and went by way of 
the sandy desert to the places called Jankan, ’Award, and Kay a, in 
the territory of Jaipur. The ’Allafi deserted him. He thence 
proceeded to the territory of Takiya, and went away and deter- 
mined to do homage to the king of Kashmir, which is towards Hosta 
on the boundary of Eoyam. Tliis territory is all waste and desert. 
From that place he wrote to the Eai, whose capital lay amidst the 
liills. Ho stated that of his own free will, and with a sincci’o heart, 
he had come to wait upon him. 

Jaisiya son of Dakiv goes to the Hand. 

The letter was read before the Edi of Kashmir, wlio issued orders 
that, from among the dependencies of Kashmir, a place called Sha- 
kalhd^ should be assigned to Jaisiya. 

The Rat of Kashmir ghes presents to Jaisiya son of Rdhir. 

The day on which they mot, the Edi of Kashmir gave fifly horses 
with saddles, and two hundred valuable suits of a])parel to his 
officers. Hamim, son of Sdnia the Syrian, was sent to the fief of 
Shdkalhd. Wlien he went a second time to s(3(j the Edi of Kashmir, 
ho was again received with groat respect and honour, and an 
umbrella, a chair, and other presents wore given to him. 'I’hesc are 
honours which are liestowcd upon great kings. With groat respect 
and ostentation ho was ro-conductod to his tenure in the plains. 
After staying there some time ho cxpirtul in Shdkalhd, and was 
succeeded by Hamim, son of Sania, whoso deseendjuits remain tliere 
to this day. Ho founded masjids there, and obtained gi*eat honour 
and regard. Ho was much rospocted by the king of Kashmir. 
When Jaisiya® went to Jaipur, and stayed there, he> woto letters to 
Fufi, son of Ddhir, at Alor. He informed him of the cause of his 

1 [See ako p. 144. Gen, Cunmnghain thinlts that this may possibly bo “Kuller- 
Kahar,” in the Salt range -whieli at this time belonged to Kashmir.] 

® [It is difficult to say who is meant in the preceding passages. Jaisiya is men- 
tioned by name in the heading of the chapter, hut his name docs not occur again 
until this place. This passage begins — 
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leaving tlie country, -and advised him to hold out in that part. 
Fuff, son of Dahir, received much encouragement on reading the 
letter, and on learning that he had gone away to Jaipur. 

When Muhammad Kasim had fought for six months at Brahman- 
abM, and war was protracted for a long time, and the news of 
Jaisiya was received from Chanesar,^ four of the chief merchants of 
the city consulted together at the gate of the fort, which is called 
Jawetari.’^ They said the Arabs have conquered the whole terri- 
tory, Dahir has been killed, Jaisiya is king, and the fort has been 
besieged for a space of six months ; we have neither power nor 
wealth to enable us to fight with the enemy, nor can we make 
peace with him. If he stay a few days more, he will at last be 
victorious, and we have no ground on which to ask protection from 
him. We are not able to stand any more before that army ; we 
should, therefore, now join together, and sallying out attack Kasim, 
or be slain in the attempt ; for if peace be made, all those found in 
arms will bo slain, but all the rest of the people, the merchants, tlie 
handicraftsmen, and the cultivators, will find protection. And if 
they could get any assurance, it was better, they said, to make terms 
and surrender the fort to him. He would take them under his 
protection, and they would find him their supporter if they would 
foUow rules of allegiance. To this opinion they all agreed. They 
sent their messengers, and craved for themselves and their families 
exemption from death and captivity. 

Protection granted to them on their faithful ^promkee of allegiance. 

Muhammad Kasim granted them protection on their faithful 
promises, but put the soldiers to death, and took all their followers 
and dependants prisoners. All the captives, up to about thirty 
years of age, who were able to work, he made slaves, and put a 
price upon them.* Muhammad Kasim called all the chief officers 
of Hajjaj together, and related the message to them, saying that 

^ * [» JaretarS” J?.] 

JiA 1 j (XJi jd JLs b* j\ S aCiji 
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ambassadors had come from BrahmanabM, and it should be heard 
what they had to say, and a proper answer should be carefully 
prepared and given to them. 

Opinion of Moka Bisdya. 

Moka Bisaya said, “ 0 noble man ! this fort is the chief of all the 
cities of Hind. It is the seat of the sovereign. K this be taken, 
the whole of Sind will come into your possession. The strongest 
forts will fall, and the dread of our power will increase. The 
people will sever themselves from the descendants of Dahir, some 
will run away, and others submit to your rule.” 

Muhammad Kdswis communication to Majjdj. 

Muhammad Kasim informed Hajjaj of all the circumstances, and 
furnished those people with his written orders. He fixed the time 
with them, and they said that on the day named he should come to 
the Jawetari^ gate, from which they would sally out to fight; but 
when they should come near him, and the Arab army should atinok 
them, they would fly away in the midst of the battle, go into the 
fort, and leave tho gate open. After an answer was received from 
Hajjaj, to the effect that Kasim should give them protection, and 
faithfully execute the compact made with them, tlio poo])lo of tho 
fort fought for a short time, and when the Arabs attacked them, and 
engaged, they fled and entered the fort, leaving tho gate (Ji)ou.® Tho 
Arabs thus got possession of it, and the whole army followed and 
mounted the walls. The Muhammadans then loudly shouted Allah 
Akbar,” and tho people of tho fort, seeing tho Musidmans victorious, 
opened the eastern gate, and fled with precipitation. The Muham- 
madans thus gained the victory, but Muhammad Kasim ordered tlxom 
to kiU none but those who showed fight. They seized all who had 
arms, and brought them prisoners before Muhammad Kusini, with 
all their arms and property, dependants, and families. Everyone 
who bowed down his head and sued for protection was released, 
and allowed to occupy his own house. 

1 [“ Jaretari,** J?.] 

2 This is not clear, but it appears that the citizens betrayed tho garrison* 
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Resistance made hy Jaisiya} and the wife of Bdhir. 

It is said, on the authority of the old men of Brahmanabad, that 
when the fort of Brahmanabad was taken, Ladi, the wife of Dahir 
Eai, who since Dahir’s death had staid in the fort with his son,® rose 
up and said, ''How can I leave this strong fort and my family. It 
is necessary that we should stop here, overcome the enemy, and 
preserve our homes and dwellings. If the army of the Arabs 
should be successful, I must pursue some other course. She then 
brought out aJl her wealth and treasures, and distributing them 
among the warriors of the army, she thus encouraged her brave 
soldiers while the fight was carried on at one of the gates. She had 
determined that if the fort should be lost, she would burn herself 
alive with all her relations and children. Suddenly the fort was 
taken, and the nobles came to the gate of Di.hir’s palace and brought 
out his dependant^. Ladi was taken prisoner. 

Lddiy the wife of Dahir is taheuy with his two maiden daughters. 

When the plunder and the prisoners of war were brought before 
Kasim, and enquiries were made about every captive, it was found 
that Ladi, the wife of Dahir, was in the fort with two daughters of 
his by his other wives. Veils were put on their faces, and they 
were delivered to a servant to keep them apart. One-fifth of all 
the prisoners were chosen and set aside; they were counted as 
amounting to twenty thousand in number, and the rest were given 
to the soldiers. 

Protection is given to the artificers. 

Protection was given to the artificers, the merchants, and the 
common people, and those who had been seized from those classes 
were all liberated. But he (Kasim) sat on the seat of cruelty, and 
put all those who had fought to the sword. It is said that about six 
thousand fighting men were slain, but, according to some, sixteen 
thousand were killed, and the rest were pardoned. 

The relations of Dahir are betrayed hy the Brahmans^ 

It is related that when none of the. relations of D^ihir were found 


1 i8ie in both MSS.] 


® b ** sou of the E6.i.”] 
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among the prisoners, the inhabitants of the city were questioned 
respecting them, but no one gave any information or hint about 
them. But the next day nearly one thousand Brahmans, with 
shaven heads and beards, were brought before Kasim. 

The Brahmans come to Muhammad Kasim. 

When Muhammad Kasim saw them, he asked to what army they 
belonged, and why they had come in that manner. They replied, ^'0 
faithful noble ! our king was a Brahman. You have killed him, 
and have taken his country ; but some of us have faithfully adhered 
to his cause, and have laid down our lives for him ; and the rest, 
mouming for him, have dressed themselves in yellow clothes, and 
have shaved their heads and boards. As now the Almighty God has 
given this country into your possession, wo have come submissively 
to you, just Lord, to know what may bo your* orders for us.” 
Muhammad Kasim began to think, and said, By my soul and head, 
they are good, faithful people. I give them protection, but on this 
condition, that they bring hither tho dependents of Dahir, wherever 
they may bo.” Thereupon they brought out Ladi. Muhammad Kasim 
fixed a tax upon all tlio subjects, according to the laws of the Prophet. 
Those who embraced the Muliammadan faith wore exempted from 
slavery, the tri])uto, and tho poll-tax and from those who did not 
change their creed a tax was exacted according to three grades. The 
first grade was of great men, and eaclr of these was to pay silver, equal 
to forty-eight dirams in weight, the second grade twenty -four dirams, 
and tho lowest grade twelve dirams. It was ordered that all who 
should become Musulmans at once should bo exempted from tho 
payment, but those who were desirous of adhering to their old 
persuasion must pay tho tribute and poll-tax. Some showed an 
inclination to abide by their creed, and some having resolved upon 
paying tribute, held by tho faith of their forefathers,^ but their lands 
and property were not taken from them. 

1 Mndagi wa mdl wa guzldf* or *^gazandj** as A. has it.] 

The word mu^dwadat is found only in R.] 
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Brahmandbdd is given into the charge of the ^prefects of the country. 

Muhammad Kasim then allotted to each of the prefects an amount 
of revenue suited to his ability and claims. He stationed a force at 
each of the four gates of the fort, and gave the charge of them (to 
the prefects). He also gave them as tokens of his satisfaction 
saddled horses, and ornaments for their htods and feet, according to 
the custom of the kings of Hind. And he assigned to each of them 
a seat in the great public assemblies. 

Division of the people into three classes — artizans, merchants, and 

agriculturists. 

All people, the merchants, artists, and agriculturists were divided 
separately into their respective classes, and ten thousand men, high 
and low, were counted. Muhammad Kasim then ordered twelve 
diram’s weight of silver to be assigned to each man, because all 
their property had been plundered. He appointed people from 
among the villagers and the chief citizens to collect the fixed 
taxes from the cities and villages, that there might be a feeling of 
strength and protection. When the Brahmans saw this, they 
represented their case, and the nobles and principal inhabitants 
of the city gave evidence as to the superiority of the Brahmans. 
Muhammad Kasim maintained their dignity, and passed orders 
confirming their pre-eminence. They were protected against opposi- 
tion and violence. Each of them was entrusted with an office, for 
Kasim was confident that they would not be inclined to dishonesty. 
Like Rdi Ohaoh, he also appointed each one to a duty. He 
ordered all the Brahmans to be brought before him, and reminded 
them that they had held great offices in the time of Dahir, and that 
they must be well acquainted with the city and the suburbs. If 
they knew any excellent character worthy of his consideration and 
kindness they should bring him to notice, that favours and rewards 
might be bestowed on him. As he had entire confidence in their 
honesty and virtue, he had entrusted them with these offices, and all 
the affairs of the country would be placed under their charge. 
These offices were granted to them and their descendants, and would 
never be resumed or transferred. 
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The Bnihmans go with great confidence into the villages. 

Then the Brahmans and the government officers went into the 
districts, and said, Oh chiefs and loaders of the people, you know 
for certain that Dahir is slain, and that the power of infidels is at an 
end. In all parts of Sind and Hind the rule of the Arabs is firmly 
established, and all the people of this country, great and small, have 
become as equals, both in town and country. The gi-eat Sultan has 
shown favour to us humble individuals, and yo must know that 
he has sent us to you, to hold out great inducements. If we do 
not obey the Arabs wo shall neither have property nor means 
of living. But we have made our submission in hope that the 
favour and kindness of our masters may be increased to us. At 
present we are not driven from our lajmes ; but if you cannot 
endure this tribute which is fixed on you, nor submit to the heavy 
burden, then let us retire at a suitable op]jortnnity to some other 
place of Hind or Sind, with all your families and cliihlrou, where 
you may find your lives secure. Life is the greatest of all blessings. 
But if wo can escape from this dreadful whirlpool, and can save our 
lives from the power of this anny, om* property and ohildi*on will bo 
safe. 

Taxes are fixed ni)on the inhahitants of the city. 

Then all the inhabitants of the city attendcjd and agreed to pay 
the taxes. They ascertaimjd the amount from Muliaminad Kasim. 
And in respect of the Brahmans wliom he had appointed revenue 
managers over them, ho s«aid, ‘‘Deal honestly between the people 
and the Sultan, and if distribution is required make it with equity, 
and fix the revenue according to the ability to pay. Bo in concord 
among yourselves, and opi)OHo not each other, so that tlio countxy 
may not bo distressed.” 

Muhammad Kasim admonishes the people, 

Muhammad Kasim admoxiislujd every man separately, and said, 
“ Bo happy in every respect, and have no anxiety, for you will not 
bo blamed for anything. I do not take any agreement or bond from 
you. Whatevor sum is fixed and we have settled you must pay. 
Moreover, care and leniency shall bo shown you. And whatever 
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may be your requests, they should be represented to me so that 
they may be heard, a proper reply be given, and the wishes of each 
man be satisfied.” 

Muhammad Kasim gives an order in favour of the people of 
Brahmandhdd, 

The Brahmans did not receive the alms which were given to them 
according to the old custom, by the merchants, the infidels, and 
thakurs, who took delight in worshipping the idols. The attend- 
ants of the temples were likewise in distress. Por fear of the 
army, the alms and bread were not regularly given to them, and 
therefore they were reduced to poverty. They came to the gate of 
his palace, and lifted up their hands in prayer. They said, May 
you live long; oh just lord I We people obtain our livelihood and 
maintenance by keeping the temple of Budh. You showed mercy 
upon the merchants and the infidels, confirmed them in their pro- 
perty, and made them zimmis (tolerated subjects). Hence we, your 
slaves, relying upon your bounty, hope permission may be given for 
them to worship their gods, and repair the temple of Budh.” 
Muhammad Kdsim replied, The seat of government is Alor, and 
all these other places are dependencies of it.” The Hindus said, 

The edifice (temple) of this city is under the Brahmans. They are 
our sages and physicians, and our nuptial and funeral ceremonies 
are performed by them. We have agreed to pay the taxes in the 
expectation that every one would be left to follow his own persua- 
sion. This our temple of Budh is ruined, and we cannot worship 
our idols. If our just lord will permit us, we will repair it, and 
worship our gods. Our Brahmans will then receive the means of 
living from us.” 

Muhammad Kdsim writes to Hajjdj, and receives an emswer. 

Muhammad Kasim wrote to Hajjaj, and after some days received 
a reply to the following effect. The letter of my dear nephew 
Muhammad Kdsim has been received, and the facts understood. It 
appears that the chief inhabitants of Brahmandbad had petitioned 
to be allowed to repair the temple of Budh and pursue their religion. 
As they have made submission, and have agreed to pay taxes to the 
Khalifa, nothing more can be properly required from them. They 
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have been taken under our protection, and we cannot in any way 
stretch out our hands upon their lives or property. Permission is 
given them to worship their gods. Nobody must be forbidden or 
prevented from following his own religion. They may live in their 
houses in whatever manner they like.^ 

Arrival of Hajjdfs orders. 

When the orders of Hajjjij reached Muhammad Kasim, he had 
left the city, and had gone a march. He directed the nobles, the 
principal inhabitants, and the Brahmans to build their temple, 
traffic witli the Muhammadans, live without any fear, and strive to 
better themselves. He also enjoined them to maintain the indigent 
Brahmans with kindness and consideration, observe the rites and 
customs of their ancestors, and give oblations and alms to the 
Brahmans, according to former practice. They were to allot three 
dirams out of every hundred dirams capital, and to give them as 
much of this as should Ijo necessary — ^the remainder was to bo paid 
into the treasury and accounted for ; it would bo safe in the keeping 
of Government,''® They were also to settle allowances upon the 
officers and the nol)lcs. They all fully agreed to those conditions 
before Tainhn bin Zaidu-1 Kaisi and Ilukm bin ’Awana Kalbi. It 
was ordained that the Brahmans sliould, liko beggars, take a copper 
basin in their hands, go to the doors of the houses, and take what- 
ever grain or other thing that might bo offered to them, so that they 
might not remain unprovided for. This practice has got a peculiar 
name among the infidels. 

Miffhammad K(kim grants the request of the people of BrahmanabdtL 

Muhammad Kasim granted the ro(]^uost which the people of Brah- 
mandbad had made to him, and penuitied thorn to retain their posi- 
tion liko the Jews, the Christians,® and fire worshippers of ’Irak 

^ IjJ 

® ^ J J Soo p* 122.] 
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and SMm. He then dismissed them, and gave to their head men 
the appellation of Eana.^ 

Muhammad Kasim calls for Sisdhar, the minister. 

He then called the minister Sisakar and Moka Bisaya, and asked 
them what was the position of the Jats of Lohana® in the time of 
Chach and Dahir, and how were they dealt with? Sisakar, the 
minister, replied in the presence of Moka Bisaya that in the reign 
of Eai Chach, the Lohanas, viz. Lakha and Samma, were not allowed 
to wear soft clothes, or cover their 'heads with velvet; but they 
used to wear a black blanket beneath, and throw a sheet of coarse 
cloth over their shoulders. They kept their heads and feet naked. 
Whenever they put on soft clothes they were fined. They used 
to take their dogs with them when they went out of doors, so 
that they might by this means be recognized. No chief was per- 
mitted to ride on a horse. "Wherever guides were req[uired by the 
kings they had to perform the duty, and it was their business to 
supply escorts and conduct parties from one tribe to another. If 
any of their chiefs or r^nas rode upon a horse, he had no saddle or 
bridle, but threw a blanket on its back, and then mounted. If an 
injury befel a person on the road, these tribes had to answer for it ; 
and if any person of their tribe committed a theft, it was the duty of 
their head men to burn him and his family and children. The 
caravans used to travel day and night under their guidance. There 
is no distinction among them of great and small. They have the 
disposition of savages, and always rebelled against their sovereign. 
They plunder on the roads, and within the territory of Debal all 
join with them in their highway robberies. It is their duty to send 
fire-wood for the kitchen of the kings, and to serve them as menials 
and guards.” On hearing this, Muhammad Kasim said, ^^What 
disgusting people they are. They are just like the savages of 
Persia and the mountains.”® Muhammad Kasim maintained the 
same rules regarding them. As the Commander of the faithful, 
’Umar, son of Khitab, had ordered respecting the people of Sham, 

^ [MS. J?.] 

® [-A. J ^ 
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so did Muhammad Kasim also make a rule that every guest should 
be eutertainesd for one day and night, but if he fell sick then for 
three days and nights. 

Muhammad Kasim sends a letter to Kajjdj Un Yiisuf. 

When Muhammad Kasim had settled the affairs of Brahmanabad 
and the Lohana territory, and had fixed the tribute of the Jats, he 
sent a report of all these particulars to Hajjaj. It was written at a 
place on the river Jalwali,^ above Brahmanabad. The account of 
taking the territory of Sind was communicated and stated in full 
detail. 

Reply of Hajjaj. 

Hajjaj wrote in reply, My nephew Muhammad Kasim, you 
deserve praise and commendation for your military conduct, and for 
the pains you have taken in protecting the people, ameliorating 
their condition, and managing the affairs of the Government. The 
fixing of the revenue upon each village, and the encouragement you 
have given to all classes of people to observe the laws, and their agree- 
ments, have brought much vigour to tho Govenimont, and have tended 
to tho good administration of tho country. Now you should not 
stay any longer in this city. Tlio pillars of tho countries of Hind 
and Sind are Alor an<l Multan. They are tho capitals and royal 
residences. There must be gi’oat riches and treasures of kings hidden 
in these two places. If you stop anywhere, you should choose the 
most delightful place, so that your authority may be confirmed in 
tho whole country of Hind and Sind. If any one refuses to submit 
to, Muhammadan power slay him. May you be victorious under 
the decree of tho Almighty God, so that you may subdue the 
country of Hind to tlic boundary of China. Amir Kutaiba, son of 
Muslimu-1 Kuraishi is sent ; you should make over all the liostages 
to him, and an army is also placed under him. You should act in 
such a manner, 0 son of your uncle, and son of tho mother of 
Jaisiya,* that the name of Kasim may become celebrated through you, 
and your enemies bo humbled and confounded. May it please God.’’ 

1 lA. has Jalwfiiiii. Sco page 176.] 

® Alluding probably to her being dostinod for Hajjdj. A few pages before wo find 
L&di was taken by Muhammad Kii^im. 
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The arrwal of the letter of Sajjdj. 

When the letter of Hajjaj reached Muhammad Kasim, he read 
it. It was also written in it, ‘‘You, 0 Muhammad, consult me 
in your letters, for it is prudent. The excessive distance is an 
obstacle. But show kindness that your enemies may desire to be 
submissive ; comfort them.” 

Appointment of four of the chief men of the city as officers for the 
management of the country. 

Muhammad Kasim then called Wida’, son of Hamidu-n Najdi, for 
the management of the city of Brahmanabad, that is, Bain-wah,^ and 
appointed overseers and assistants. He entrusted four persons from 
among the merchants of the city with all matters concerning pro- 
perty. He strictly ordered that they should inform him fully and 
particularly of all matters, and that nothing should be decided 
without consulting him. He placed Ndba, son of Daras, in the 
fort of Eawar, and directed him to hold the place fast, and keep the 
boats ready. If any boat coming up or down the stream was 
loaded with men or aims of war, he was to take them and bring 
them to the fort of Eawar. He placed the boats on the upper part 
of the river under the charge of the son of Ziyadu-1 ’Abdf, and 
appointed Handfl, son of Sulaimanu-1 Azdi, to the districts which 
belonged to the territory of Kiraj,® Hanzala, son of Akhi Banana 
Kalbi, was made governor of Dahlila, and they were all ordered 
to inquire into and investigate the affairs of the surrounding places, 
and report to him thereon every month. He also directed them 
to assist each other so that they might be secure from attacks of 
the enemy’s forces, and from the opposition of rebellious subjects, 
and they were to punish disturbers of the peace. He stationed two 
thousand foot soldiers with Kais bin ’Abdu-1 Malik bin Kaisu-d 
Damani and Khalid Ansari in Siwistan, and sent Mas’ud Tamfmi 
son of Shitaba Jadidi, FirasatC ’Atkf, Sabir Lashkari, and ’Abdu-1 
Mahk son of ’Abdullah, A1 Khaza’i, Maliram son of ’Akk^ and 

1 [This is tke spelling of MS. A. The name is not given in 3. The real name 
was Balmanii or Bahmanwd. See mte pp. 34 and 61. Birdni’s Kdndn quoted in 
Thomas’ Prinsep, Yol. II. p. 120 ; Eeinand’s fragments, pp. 41, 113.] 

* [So in MS, A. MS. J5. has “ Kdraj.” See mtef p. 124.] 
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Al^a son of ’Abdn-r Eabman, to Debal and Nfrun, in order to 
maintain possession of those places. Amongst the companions of 
his exploits there was a man named Malikh, who was a MauM ; 
him he appointed rnler of Karwail. ’Alwan Bakkaif and Kais, 
son of S’aliba, with three hundred men, also remained in that 
place, and there they had their wives and families. Thus the whole 
territory of the Jats was kept under subjection. 

Muhammad Kanim proceeds to Smcandi Samma, 

It is related that when Muhammad Kasim had attended to the 
affairs of the district of Brahmanabad, and of the eastern and western 
parts of the territory, ho marched from that place on Thursday, the 
third of Muharram A.n. 94 (9 Oct., 712 a.b.) He stoj^pod at a 
village called Manhal,^ in the vinciuity of Sawandi.® There was 
a beautiful lake and a delightful meadow there, which were called 
Banda and Karbjiha. ITo pitched liis tents on the ])auks of the 
Banda. The inhal)itants of the country wcie Samanis. Tlie chiefs 
and merchants all came and made su])mission to Muhammad Kasim, 
and ho gave them protcctioii, according to the orders of Tlajjaj. 
He said that tlioy liiight live in their coiuitiy with comfoii. and con- 
tent, and pay the revenue at the pro])cr scsison. Ho lixed revenue 
upon them and a])]H)inied a ])crson from each tube as the head of his 
tribe. One was a Samaui, whose name was Bawadu, and the other, 
Budchi Bamman Bhawal. The agTiculturists in this part of the 
country wore Jats, and they made their submission find wore gi’anted 
protection. When all these circumstances were communicated to 
Hajjaj, ho sent an emphatic answoi*, ordering that those who showed 
fight should ho destroyed, or that their sons and daughters should 
be taken as hostages and kept. Those who chose to submit, and in 
whoso throats the wjiter of sincerity flowed, were to bo treated with 
mercy, and their property secured to them. The ariixans and mer- 
chants were not to bo heavily taxed. Wliosoover took great pains 
in his work or cultivfition was to bo encouraged find supported. 
From those who espoxised the dignity of Islam, only a tenth part of 
their wealth and the produce of the land was to be required ; but those 
who followed their own religion were to pay from the produce of their 


1 [Matlial in MS, i?,] 


» See mt$ pp, 122 and 150. 
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manual industry, or from the land, the usual sums, according to the 
established custom of the country, and bring it to the GrOYemment col- 
lectors. Muhammad Kasim then marched from that place and arrived 
at Bahrawar. There he called Sulaiman son of Pathan and Aba 
Fazzatu-l Kasha’ri and made them swear hy the Omnipotent, He 
gave them strict orders, and sent them with a body of men belong- 
ing to Haidar son of ’Amru and Bani Tamim towards the territory 
of the people of Bahraj.^ They took up their residence there ; and 
’Umar son of Hajjazu-1 Akbari Hanafi was appointed their chief, 
and a body of famous warriors were placed under him. 

The Sammas come to receive him. 

Muhammad Kasim then moved towards the tribes of the Samma. 
When he came near, they advanced to receive him, ringing 
bells, and beating drums and dancing. Muhamniad Kasim said, 

What noise is this ?” The people told him that it was with them 
a customary ceremony, that when a new king comes among them 
they rejoice and receive him with frolics and merriment. Then 
Kharim, son of ’Umar, came to Muhammad Kasim and said, “It 
is proper for us to adore and praise the Almighty Q-od, because 
He has made those people submissive and obedient to us, and our 
injunctions and inhibitions are obeyed in this country. Kharim was 
an intelligent and ingenious man, faithful and honest. Muhammad 
Kasim laughed at his words, and said. “ You shall be made their 
chief,” and he ordered them to dance and play before him. Kharim 
rewarded them with twenty dinars of African gold, and said — ^It is 
a regal privilege that joyful demonstrations should be made by them 
on the arrival of their prince, and gratitude thus be shown to the 
Almighty — ^may this blessing be long preserved to them. 

Muhammad Kasim marches towards Lohdna and Sihta. 

The historians say, upon the authority of ’Ali bin Muhammad bin 

1 These passages are doubtful and have no meaning as they stand. [The following 
is the text j 

MS. B, omits the second eshdnrd.'l 
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Abdu-x Kabm^ bm ’ Abdu-llab us Saliti, that when Muhammad Kasim 
had settled the affairs of Lohana, he came to Sihta. The chiefs and 
peasants advanced bare-headed and bare-footed to receive him, and 
sued for mercy. He granted them all protection, fixed the revenue 
they were to pay, and took hostages. He asked them to guide hirt-> 
through the various stages to Alor. Their guides were sent forward 
to Alor, which was the capital of Hind and the greatest city in all 
Sind. The inhabitants were chiefly merchants,* ai-tisans, and agri- 
culturists. The governor of its fort was Fuff, son of Eai Dahir, 
and before him nobody dared say that Dahir was slain. He main- 
tained that Eaf Dahir was yot alive, and had gone to bring an army 
from Hind, that with its support and assistance he might fight with 
the Arabs. Muhammad Kasim encamped for one month before the 
fort, at the distance of one mile. Ho built there a mos(iuo, in which 
he read the Khutba every Friday. 

Battle with the peo2')k of Alor, 

War was then waged with the people of Alor, who bolioved that 
Dahir was bringing men to their aid. They cj’ied aloud from the 
ramparts to the besiegers, You must abandon all hope of life, for 
Diiliir, with a formidable aiiny of nxtmberloss elephants, horse and 
foot, is advtancing in your rear, and wo shall sally out from the fort 
and defeat your aj’iny. Abandon your wealth and baggage, take 
care of your lives, and run away, that you may not be killed. Hear 
this advice.” 

Muhammad K(mm Lddi, the wife of Ddhiry from a 

tcoman} 

Wlxen Muhammad Kasim saw their resolution and perseverance 
in maintaining hostilities, and found that they persisted in denying 
that Dahir was shiin, ho put Ladi, the wife of Dahir, whom ho had 
purchased from a woman and made his wife, on the black camel on 
which the wife of Dahir uso<l to ride, and sent heu* with trusty 
persons to the fori. She cried out, 0 people of the fort, I have 
some matters of importance to tell you ; come near that I may 
speak^” A body of the principal men ascended the ramparts. Ladi 

1 [Such arc the words of tho text. Sec however, page 181.] 
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then uncovered her face, and said, ‘‘ I am Ladi, the wife of Dahir. 
Our king is killed, and his head has been sent to ’Irak ; the royal 
flags and umbrella have also been forwarded to the capital of the 
Khalifa. Do not you destroy yourselves. God says (in the Kuran) 

* Seek not destruction by your own hands,’ ” She then shrieked out, 
wept bitterly, and sang a funeral song. They replied .from the fort,^ 
“ You are false ; you have joined these Ghanddls and Cow-eaters, and 
have become one of Ihem. Our king is alive, and is coming with 
a mighty army and war elephants to repel the enemy. Thou hast 
polluted thyself with these Arabs, and prefer their government 
to our kings,” Thus and still more did they abuse her. When 
Muhammad Kasim heard this, he called Ladi back, and said, 
** Fortune has turned away her face from the family of Silaij.” 

A sorceress tries to ascertain the death of Ddhir, 

It is related by the historians that in the fort of Alor there was a 
sorceress, which in Hindi is called Joginf. Fuff, son of Dahir, and 
the nobles of the city, went to her and said, It is expected that 
you will tell us by your science where Dahir is.” She replied that 
she would give them information, after making experiments, if they 
would allow her one day for the purpose. She then went to her 
house, and after three watches of the day she brought a branch of the 
pepper and the nutmeg tree from Sarandip (Ceylon), with their 
blossoms and berries all green and perfect in her hand, and said, 
“ I have traversed the whole world from Kaf to Kaf, but have found 
no trace of him anywhere in Hind or Sind, nor have I hoard anything 
of him. Now settle your plans, for if he w.ere alive he could not 
remain hidden and concealed fiom mo. To verify my words, I have 
brought these green branches from Sarandip that you may have no 
delusions. I am sure that your king is not alive on the face of the 
earth.” 

Capitulation of the fort of Alor. 

When this became known, the peojile of the city, great and small, 
said they had heard of the honesty, prudence, justice, equity, and 

^ This is an instance of the frequent misuse of 

in MS. A. The other MS. B. omits it ] 
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generosity of Muhammad Kasim, and his faithful observance of his 
words and promises, and they had witnessed the same. They would 
send him a message by some trustworthy person, pray for mercy, and 
surrender the fort. When Fiifi was assured of Dahir’s death, and 
of the wavering of the people, he came out of the fort with all 
his relations and dependants, at the time when the king of the stars 
had passed boh hid the black curtain of night, and went towards Chitor 
(Jaipur).^ His brother Jaisiya and other sons of Dahir wore there, 
and had taken up their residence at a village called Kuzul-Sandal.® 
There was a man of the tiibe of ’AlLifi in Alor, who had made 
friendship with Fufi ; he wrote information of Fufi’s retirement 
and flight, and having fastened the paper to an arrow shot it (into 
the camp, infoming the Ai-abs) that Fufi, son of Dahir had abdi- 
cated the chiefship of Alor, and had dcpaiied. Muhammad Kasim 
then sent his bravo warriors to light, and they ascended the ram- 
parts of tlic fort and made tlic assault. 

The citizmH crave protection. 

All the merclianis, artizans, and tradesmen, sent a message 
saying, Wo hav(i cast off our allegiance to the llrahmans. We 
have lost Kai Dahir, our chief, and his sun Fiifi has deserted us. 
We were not sai.islicd until to-day ; but as it was destined by God 
that all this should hap])en, no creature can oppose Ilis will and 
power, nor can anything be done against him by force or fraud. 
The dominion of this world is no one’s property. When the army 
of God’s destiny comes forth from behind the veil of secrecy, it 
deprives some kings of tluur thrones and crowns, and diivcs others 
to despair and flight, by change of circumstances and the occurrence 
of calamities. No depcndance can be placed upon either old 
sovereignty or new authority, which are fleeting possessions. Wo 
now come submissively to you, confiding in your just equity, we 
put ourselves under your yoke. Wo surrender the fort to the 
officers of the just Amir. Grant us protection and remove the fear 

1- [‘< Jatrar,” in R.] 

® jl 
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of your army from our mindsr This ancient dominion and extensive 
territory wore entrusted to us by Eai Dahir, and as long as he was 
alive we observed our allegiance to him. But as he is slain, and 
his son Fufi has run away, it is now better for us to obey you.” 
Muhammad Kasim replied, sent you no message, nor ambassa- 
dor ; of your own accord you sue for peace, and make promises and 
engagements. If you are truly inclined to obey me, stop fighting, 
and with sincerity and confidence come down ; if not, I will hear 
no excuses after this, nor make any promises. I will not spare you, 
nor can you he saved from my army.” 

The Garrison capitulates. 

Then they came down from the ramparts and agreed with each 
other that on these terms they would open the gate and stand at it 
till Muhammad Kasim should come. They said that if he would 
act according to his promise, and would treat them generously, they 
would submit to him and serve him, without any excuse. Then 
they took the keys of the fort in their hands and stood before the 
gate, and the officers of Hajjaj, who had been selected, came forward; 
the garrison opened the gate and made their submission. 

Muhammad Kasim enters the forL 

Muhammad Kasim then entered the gate. All the citizens had 
come to the temple of Nau-vihar,^ and wore prostrating themselves 
and worshipping the idol. Muhammad Kasim asked what house it 
was, that all the great men and the nobles were kneeling before it, 
and making prostrations. He was told that it was a temple called 
Kau-vihar. iluhammad Kasim ordered the door of the temple to be 
opened, and he saw an image mounted on a horse. He went in 
with his officers, and found that it was made of hard stone, and that 
golden bracelets, ornamented with rubies and other precious stones, 
were on its hands. Muhammad Kasim stretched out his hand and 
took off one of the bracelets. He then called the keeper of the 
temple of Budh Kau-vihar, and said, “Is that your idol?” He 
replied, “ Yes ; but it had two bracelets, and now it has only one.” 

^ [The title would appear to have been a common one, for there was a temple of 
the same name at Brahmanhbhd, see p. 149.] 
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Muhammad Kasim said, “ Does not your god know who has got his 
bracelet ?” The keeper hung down his head. Muhammad Kasim 
laughed, and gave back the bracelet to him, and they replaced ii on 
the hand of the idoL 

Muhammad Kasim orders the soldiers to he Mlled?' 

Muhammad Kasim ordered that if the military bowed their heads 
in submission they should not be killed. Ladi said “ the people 
of this country are chiefly workmen, but some are merchants. 
The city is inhabited and its land cultivated by them, and the 
amount of the taxes will be realized from their earnings and tillage 
if the tribute is fixed on each person.” Muhammad Kasim said, 
“ Hani Ladi has ordered this,” and he gave protection to all. 

A person comes forward and craves mercy* 

It is related by the historians, that from amongst the people who 
were given up to the executioners to be put to death, a person came 
forward and said, ‘‘I have a wonderful thing to show.” The execu- 
tioner said, ‘^Let me see it.” He said, ‘‘No, I will not show it to 
you, but to the commander.” This was reported to Muhammad Kasim, 

. and he ordered him to bo brought before him.' When ho came, he 
asked him what wonder he had to show. The man said it was a 
thing which nobody had yet seen. Muhammad Kasim said, “ Bring 
it.” The Brahman replied, “ If you grant my life, and that of all 
and every of my relations, family, and children.” Muhammad 
Kasim said, “ I grant it.” Ho then asked him for a written and 
express promise under his gracious signature. Muhammad Kasim 
thought that he would produce some precious gem or ornament. 
When a strict promise was made, and the written order was in 
his hand, he pulled his board and whiskers, and spread out the 
hairs ; then he placed his toes at the back of his head and 
began to dance, repeating this saying, “Nobody has seen this 
wonder of mine- The hairs of my beard servo mo for curls.” 
Muhammad Kasim was surprised at this. The people who were 
present said, “What wonder is this for which he wishes to be 

^ The contents of the chapter do not agree with the heading, nor with the execution 
which appears to haye been ordered in the next chapter. 
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pardoned ? He has deceived ns.” Muhammad Kasim reiDlied, ' A 
word is a word, and a promise is a promise.’ ' To belie oneself 
is not the act of a great man.’ ‘ Know that he who retracts is a 
treacherous man.’ ‘ See how a (true) man observes his promise.’ 

* If a person fulfil his words, he is more exalted than you can 
conceive.’ We must not kill him, but we will send him to prison, 
and report the case to Hajjaj for his decision,” Accordingly the 
execution of that man and of twenty-two of his relations and de- 
pendants was postponed, and a report of the case was written to 
Hajjaj, who asked the learned men of Kufa and Basra to pronounce 
their opinions. A report was also sent to ’Abdu-1 Malik, the 
‘Khalifa of the time. The answer which came from the Khalifa and 
the learned men was, that such a case had already occurred among the 
friends of the Prophet — may peace be to him. God says, “ He is a 
true man who fulfils his promise in God’s name.” When the 
answer to this effect came, the man was liberated with all his 
dependants and relations. 

Jamya goes io Kiirag. 

It is related by the great and principal mon, that when Jaisiya, 
with seven hundred men, foot and horse, reached the fort of Kuraj,' 
the chief of that place came forth to receive him. He showed Iiim 
much attention, and inspired his hopes by great promises. He told 
him that he would assist him' against the Muhammadans. It was 
customary with Darohar® Eai to- take one day’s holiday in every six 
months, drink wine with women, hear songs, and see dancing. No 
stranger was admitted to be one of the company. It happened that 
on the day Jaisiya arrived Darohar Bai was celebrating this festival. 
He sent a person to Jaisiya to say that on that day he was in 
privacy, and no stranger could come to his chamber; but as he 
(Jaisiya) was a very dear guest, and was regarded by him as his 
son, he might attend. Jaisiya bent down his head, and drawing 
lines on the earth did not look at the women. Darohar told 
him that they might be regarded as his (Jaisiya’s) mother and 
sisters; he might lift up his head and look. Jaisiya said, *^I 
am originally a monk, and I do not look at any woman who is 

1 [See pp. 124 and 1 89.] a [The « Ddhar*' of BiMurf, p. 124.] 
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a stranger. Darohar then excused him from looking, and praised his 
self-restraint and modesty. It is narrated, that when the women 
came round him, there was among them the sister of Darohar, 
whose name was Janki, that is, beautiful, and she was lovely. 
She was a woman of royal descent, and possessed of great charms. 
She was elegant in statin e as the juniper tree, generous in disposi- 
tion, her words were like a string of pearls, her eyes handsome, and 
her cheeks like tulips or rubies. When she saw him, love for Jaisiya 
took hold of her heart. She looked at him every moment, and made 
love to him by her gestures. Wlieii Jaisiya went away, Jankf, the 
sister of Darohar, arose and went to her house. She had a litter 
prepared, in which she seated herself, and ordering her .maid-servants 
to carry it, she proceeded to Jaisiya’s dwelling. There she alighted 
from the litter and went in. Jaisiya had gone to sloop, but when the 
smell of wine, which proceeded from Janki, penetrated his brain, he 
awoke, and saw Janki sitting beside him. Ho rose up and said, 
“ Princess, what has brought you here ? ‘ Wliat time is this for you 
to come hero ? ” She replied, “Foolish fellow ; there is no necessity 
to ask mo about this. Would a young and boautilul woman come 
in the very dark of the night to visit a prince like you ; would she 
rouse him from sweet slumber, and wish to sleep witli him, but for 
one purpose ; particularly a beauty like me, who has seduced a 
world with her blandishments and coquetry, and made princes mad 
with desire ? You must know well and fully my oliject, for how 
can it remain concealed from you ? Take advantage of this success 
till morning.” Jaisiya said, “Princess, I cannot consort with any 
other woman than my own lawful and wedded wife ; nor ought such 
a thing to be done by me, because I am a Brahman, a monk, and 
a continent person, and this act is not woitliy of givat, learned, 
and pious men. Beware lost you defile me witli so great a crime.’’ 
Although she importuned him much, ho would not accede to her 
wishes, and sti-uck the hand of denial on the tablet of lier breast. 

Janhi u dm2)poiute(l hy Jaisiya, 

Wben Janki was disappointed, she said, “ Jaisiya, you have 
deprived me of tho delights and raptures I anticipated. Now have 
I determined to destroy you, and to make myself tho food of fire.” 
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She then retired to her house, and covered herself with her clothes. 
Having closed the door, she tossed about on her bed till day-break, 
and was uttering these couplets : — Your love and your charms have 
burnt my heart.” The light of your beauty has illumined iny soul.” 

Give me justice or I will weep.” I will burn myself, you, and 
the city together.” The next day, although the king of the stars 
had raised his head from the bastions of the heavens, and tore up 
the coverlid of darkness, Janki was still asleep. The fumes of wine 
and the effects of separation mingled together, and she remained 
lying till late, with her head covered with her bedclothes. King 
Darohar would take no breakfast, and drink no wine, till his sister 
Janki showed her face. Ho always paid her much honour and respect. 
So he rose and went to his sister’s apartments, and found her over- 
whelmed with care and melancholy. Ho said, O, sister ! 0 
princess, what has come over thee, that thy tulip-coloured face is 
changed and turned pale ?” Janki replied, “ Prince, what stronger 
reason can there be than this — ^That fool of Sind surely saw mo in 
the gay assembly. Last night ho came to my lious(‘, and called me 
to him. He wanted to stain the skirt of my continence and parity, 
which has never boon polluted with the dirt of vice, and to con- 
taminate my pious mind and pure person with the foulness of his 
debauchery, and so bring my virgin modesty to shame, The king 
must exact justice for me from him, so that no reckless fellow may 
hereafter attempt such perfidy and violence.” The fire of anger 
blazed out in Darohar, but ho told his sister that Jaisiya was their 
guest, and moreover a monk and a Brahman, who was connected 
with them. He had come to ask assistance ; and was accompanied 
by one thousand warriors. He could not bo killed. He was not to 
be destroyed by force; ‘‘but,” said he, “I will coiitrivo some plot 
to slay him. Arise and take your morning meal. As no crime has 
been committed no open threats caix be made.” 

Darohar contemplates treacherous measures against Jaisiya. 

Darohar came to his palace, called two armed blacks, one of 
whom was named Kabir Bhadr,^ and the other Bhaiu, and thus 


^ [“ Sabal” in jB.] 
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addressed them, “I will invite Jaisiya to-day after breakfast, and 
entertain him ; after taking dinner, I will drink wine in a private 
apartment, and play chess with him. You must both be ready with 
your arms. When I say sJiolU vn>dt (check-mate), do you draw your 
swords and kill him.” A man of Sind, who had been one of the 
servants of Dahir and was on terms of friendship with an attendant 
of Darohar, became acquainted with this scheme, and informed Jaisiya 
of it. When at the time of dinner, an officer of Darohar came to 
call Jaisiya, he said to his thakurs who were in command of his 
soldiers, ^'Oh Gursia^ and Sursia, I am going to dine with King 
Darohar. So you prepare your arms and go in with me. Wlien 
I am playing chess with Darohar do you stand close behind him, 
and be careful that no evil eye may fall on me, or any ti’cachorous 
act be done or contrived. 

Jaimja comes with Jm two armed men. 

Accordingly they went to the court, and as Darohar Lad omitted 
to order that no other person except Jaisiya should bo allowed to 
come in, both the attendants went in and stood behind Darohar 
without his observing them. When tliey had finished the game 
of chess, Darohar raised his head, in order to malce the signal to 
his men, but he saw that two anned men were standing ready near 
him. He was disappointed, and said, is not chockinate, that 
sheep must not bo slain,” Jaisiya knew that this was the signal, so 
he arose and went to his house and ordered his horses to bo pre- 
pared. He bathed, put on his arms, got his troops ready, and 
ordered them to mount. Darohar sent an officer to see wliai Jaisiya 
was doing. He returned, and said, May God’s blessing bo upon 
that man. His nature is adorned with the ornaments of temperance. 
He is of noble extraction, and his works are not evil. He always 
strives to preserve his purity and holiness in the fear of God.” 
It is naiTated that when Jaisiya had bathed, taken food, and 
put on his arms, he loaded the baggeoge on camels, and passing 
under the palace of Darohar, left him without paying him a visit 
and saying farewell ; but ho sent to inform him of his departure, 
and marched away with all his relations and dependants. He 

I [“Ti5rsiya,'» MS. B.] 
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travelled till lie reached the land of Kassa,^ on the borders of 
Jalandhar. The Chief of it named Balhara, and the women of 
the country called him Aistan Shah.^ He remained there till the 
succession of the Khilafat devolved upon ’Umar ’Abdu-1 Aziz, when 
’Amru, son of Musallam, by the orders of the government, went to 
that country and subjugated it. 

An account of the courage of Jaisiya^ and the reason why he was 

so called. 

It was related by some Brahmans of Alor that Jaisiya, son of 
Dahir, was unequalled in bravery and wisdom. The story of his birth 
runs, that one day Dahir Eai went hunting with all the animals and 
all the equipments of the chase. When the dogs and leopards and 
lynxes were set free to chase the deer, and the falcons and hawks 
were flying in the air, a roaring lion {slier) came forth, and terror 
and alarm broke out among the people and the hunters. Dahir 
alighted from his horse, and went on foot to oppose the lion, which 
also prepared for fight. Dahir wrapped a sheet round his hand which 
he put into the beast’s mouth, then raised his sword, and cut off 
two of his legs. He then drew out his hand and thrust his sword 
into the belly and ripped up the animal so that it fell down. Those 
men who had fled for fear came home, and told the Eani that Dahir 
Eai was fighting with a lion. The wife of Dahir was big with 
child when she heard this news, and from the great love she 
bore her husband she fell and swooned away. Before Dahir had 
returned, the soul of his wife had departed from her body through 
fright. Dahir came and found her dead, but the child was moving 
in the womb, so he ordered her to be cut open, and the child was 
taken out alive, and given over to the charge of a nurse. The child 
was therefore called Jaisiya, that is, ^*al muzaffar bi-l aaad,” or in 
Persian, sher-firoz, lion-conqueror.” ® 

* [So in MS. A, “Kasar'' in JS. See Biliiduri, p. 121.] 

2 [MS. says* \jCJ^ 

MS. B. says, 2flA (?) 141) 

3 The real name therefore would seem to be Jai Sing. 
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Appointment of Rawdli, son of Asad, who was the issue of the 
daughter of Ahnak, son of Kais. 

The dressers of this bride, and the embellishers of this garden 
have thus heard from ’Ali bin Muhammad bin Salma bin Muharib 
and ’Abdu-r Eahman, son of ’Abdariu-s Salfti, that when Muhammad 
Kasim had subjugated the proud people of Alor, the seat of govern- 
ment, and all the people had submitted to him and obeyed his rule, he 
appointed Eawah, son of Asad, who on his mother’s side was one of 
the grandsons of Ahnak, son of Kais, to the chiefship of Alor and 
entrusted the matters connected with the law and religion to Sadru-1 
Imam al Ajall al ’Alim Burhanu-1 Millat wau-d Dm Saifu-s Sunnat 
wa Kajmu-sh Shari’at, that is, to Musa bin Ya’kub bin Tai bin 
Muhammad bin Shaiban bin ’Usman Sakifi. He ordered them to 
comfort the subjects, and leave not the words ‘‘Inculcato good works 
and prohibit bad ones,” to become a dead letter. He gave them both 
advice as to their treatment of the people, and leaving them entire 
power, ho then marched from that place and journeyed till he arrived 
at the fort of Yabiba,^ on the south bank of the Bias. It was an 
old fort, and tbe chief of it was Kaksa. 

Kaksa is mnquished and comes to Muhammad Kasim} 

Kaksa, son of Chandar, son of "Silaij, was cousin of Dahir, 
son of Ohach, and was present in the battle which Dahir fought ; 
but having fled ho had come to this fort in wretched plight, 
and had taken up his abode in it. When the Muhammadan 
army arrived, a contribution and hostages were sent, and the 
chiefs and nobles went forth and made submission. Muhammad 
Kasim showed them kindness, and granted them suitable rich 
khil’ats, and asked them whether Kaksa belonged to the family 
{ahl) of Alor, for they are all wise, learned, trustworthy, and honest. 
They are famous for their integrity and honesty.” He added, 

Protection is given him, so that he may come with hearty confi- 
dence and hopes of future favour : for he shall be made counsellor 

1 [MS. X has B.has 

2 [This heading is not given in MS. The full reading of MS. A. is Sulguga- 
Uon of KaTcsa and the coming of Stldtj to M. Kasim.** The genealogy which follows 
is taken from MS. B. The other MS. begins “ SilMj, cousin of Dalur,^* which is an 
evident blunder, the heading and the text having probably been jumbled together.] 
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in all affairs, and I will entrust him with the duties of the Wazarat.” 
The minister Kaksa was a learned man and a philosopher of Hind. 
When ho camo to transact business, Muhammad Kasim used to make 
him sit before the throne and then consulted him, and Kaksa took 
precedence in the army before all the nobles and commanders. He 
collected tho revenue ot the country, and thc! treasure was placed 
under his seal. Ho assisted Muliamniad Kasim in all his under- 
taking’s, and was called by tho title of Mubarak Mushir, ''prosperous 
counsellor.” 

Conquest of SMa MaUcui^ hy Muhanmiad Kanim, 

■Wlion h<3 had s<ji.tled affairs with Kaksa, ho left tho fort, crossed 
tlic Lias, and reached tlio sironghold of Askalandti,® tho people of 
which, Ijeiiig iiilonned of tho arrival of tho Arab army, camo out to 
light. IMwa,’* son of ’Amiiatu-t Tuff, and Kaksa, headid thc advanced 
aimyand coimneiujcd battle. Very obstinate engagements ensued, 
so that on Isitli sides streams of Idood flowed. The Aral)S at tho 
time of their prayers repeated " Glorious God” with a loud voice, 
and i’eu(‘Wed th(3 ati.a.ck, llio idolatei’s were delcatcil, and tlixew 
themselves into tli<^ fort. They b(‘gan to shoot arrows and fling 
stones from tho nmngonehs on tho walls. 'Vho battle continued for 
seven days, and tho ne])bew of tlaj cliiof of Multan, who was in tbo 
fort of that city, made such attacks that the army began to bo 
distressed for provisions ;• but at last tho cliief of Askahuichx'* came 
out in tlio night iinn^, and threw himself info tin*, fort of Sikka, 
whiejh is cl largo fort on the south ])ank ol thc Itavj. When their 
chief had goiui away, all tlu 3 people, tho artizaus, and merchants 
sent a message to say that they were su])j(‘-ets, and now that 
their chief had fl<Ml, i.ley solicited xu'oteetion from Muhammad 
Kasim. Ife grantiid this nitpuist of tho merchants, artizans, and 
agriculturists ; but ho wont into tho fort, killed four thousand fighting 
men with his bloody sword, and sent their families into slavery, 

I [It is hero invariably called in both MSS. Tho Alsukaof Billiduri, 

page 122.] 

» -4. iU JB.} » [liOndam £.] 

* [I if •^•3 
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He appointed as governor of the fort ’Atba son of Salma Tamimi 
and himself with the army proceeded towards Sikka Multan. 
It was a fort on the south bank of the Ravi, and Bajhra Taki, 
grandson of Bajhra (daughter’s son), was in it.^ When he received 
the intelligence he commenced operations. Every day, when the, 
army of the Arabs advanced towards the fort, the enemy came out 
and fought, and for seventeen days they maintained a fierce conflict. 
From among the most distinguished officers (of Muhammad Kasim) 
twenty- five were killed, and two hundred and fifteen other warriors 
of Islam were slain. Bajhra passed over the Ravi and went into 
Multan. In consequence of the death of his friends, Muhammad 
Kasim had sworn to destroy the fort, so he ordered his men 
to pillage® the whole city. He then crossed over tow.ards Multan, 
at the ferry below the city,® and Bajhra came out to take the field. 

Muhammad Kasim fights %vlth the ferry-men. 

That day the battle raged from morning till sun-set, and when the 
world, like a day labourer, covered itself with the blanket of dark- 
ness, and the king of the heavenly host covered himself with the 
veil of concealment, all retired to their tents. The next day, when 
the morning dawned from the horizon, and the earth was illumined,, 
fighting again commenced, and many men were slain on both 
sides ; but the victory remained still undecided. For a space of two' 
months mangonels and ghazraks^ were used, and stones and arrows 
were thrown from the walls of the fort. At last provisions became 
exceedingly scarce in the camp, and the price even of an ass’s head 
was raised to five hundred dirams. Wlien the chief Gursiya, son of 
Chandar, nephew of Bahir, saw that the Arabs were noway dis- 
heartened, but on the contrary were confident, and that he had 
no prospect of relief, he went to wait on the king of Kashmir. 
The next day, when the Arabs reached the fort, and the fight com- 

/ Translated “ a breastplate,” “warlike instrument.” in "fiiohardson’s Dictionary. 
The Haft Kulzum says it also bears the meaning of offensive weapons, as “javelins,” 
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menced, no place was found suitable for dig^ng amine until a 
came out of the fort, and sued for mercy. Muhammad Kasim gave 
Mm protection, and he pointed out a place towards the north on the 
banks of a river.^ A mine was dug, and in* two or three days the 
walls fell down, and the fort was taken. Six thousand warriors 
were put to death, and all their relations and dependants were 
taken as slaves. Protection was given to the merchants, artizans, 
and the agriculturists. Muhammad Kasim said the booty ought 
to be sent to the treasury of the Khalifa; but as the soldiers 
have taken so much pains, have suffered so many hardships, have 
hazarded their lives, and have been so long a time employed in 
digging the mine and carrying on the war, and as the fort is now 
taken, it is proper that the booty should be divided, and their dues 
given to the soldiers. 


Division of Plunder. 

Then all the groat and principal inhabitants of the city assembled 
together, and silver to the weight of sixty thousand dirams was 
distributed, and every horseman got a share of four hundred dirams 
weight. After this, Muhammad Kasim said that some plan should be 
devised for realizing the money to bo sent to the Khalifa. He was pon- 
dering upon this, and was discoursing on the subject, when suddenly a 
Brahman came and said, “Heathenism is now at an end, the temples 
are thrown down, the world has received the light* of Islam, and 
mosques are built instead of idol temples. I have heard from the 
elders of Multan that in ancient times there was a chief in this city 
whose name was Jibawin,^ and who was a descendant of the Kai of 
Kashmir. He was a Brahman and a monk, he strictly followed Ms 
religion, and always occupied his time in worshipping idols. When 
his treasure exceeded all limit and computation, ho made a reservoir 
on , the eastern side of Multan, which was a hundred yards square. 
In the middle of it he built a temple fifty yards square, and he mad© 
there a chamber in wMch he concealed forty copper jars each of 

1 This can hardly moan the main river.] 

® second letter may be 

making the name Jasdr or laswin.] 
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which was filled with African gold dust. A. treasure of three 
hundred and thirty mans of gold was buried there. Over it there is 
a temple in which there is an idol made of red gold, and trees are 
planted round the reservoir.” It is related by historians, on the 
authority of ’Ali bin Muhammad who had heard it from Abu Mu- 
hammad Hinduf that Muhammad Kasim arose and with his counsel- 
lors, guards and attendants, went to the temple. He saw there an 
idol made of gold, and its two eyes were bright red rubies. 

.Reflection of Muhammad Kasim, 

Muhammad Kasim thought it might perhaps be a man, so ho 
drew his sword to strike it ; but the Brahman said, 0 just com- 
mander, this is the image which was made by Jibaw£n,ndng of 
Multan, who concealed the treasure hero and departed. Muhammad 
Kasim ordered the idol to be taken up. Two hundred and tliirty 
mans of gold were obtained, and forty jars filled with gold dust. 
They were weighed and the sum of thirteen thousand and two 
hundred mans weight of gold was taken out. This gold and the 
image were brought to the treasury together with the gems and 
pearls and treasure which were obtained from the plunder of the 
city of Multan. 

It is said by Abu-1 Hasan Hamadani, who had heard it from Kharim 
son of ’TJmar, that the same day on which the temple was dug up 
and the treasure taken out, a letter came from Hajjaj Yusuf to this 
effect : — My nephew, I had agreed and pledged myself, at the time 
you marched with the army, to repay the whole expense incurred by 
the public treasury in fitting out the expedition, to the Khalifa Walid 
bin ’Abdu-1 Malik bin Marw.'n, and it is incuml)ent on mo to do so. 
Now the accounts of the money duo have been examined and checked, 
and it is found that sixty thousand dirams in pure silver have been 
expended for Muhammad Kasim, and up to this date there has been 
received in cash, goods, and stuffs, altogether one hundred and 
twenty thousand dirams weight.^, Wherever there is an ancient 

2 [This passage is not clear in the original, nor do the MSS. quite agree, hut see 
page 123.] 
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place or famous town or city, mosques and pulpits should be erected 
there ; and the kliutba should be read, and the coin struck in the 
name of this government. And as you have accomplished so much 
with this army by your good fortune, and by seizing fitting oppor- 
tunities, so be assured that to whatever place of the infidels you 
proceed it shall be conquered.” 

Muhammad Kasim makes terms with the people of Multan. 

When Muhammad Kasim had settled terms with the principal 
inhabitants of the city of Multan he erected a Jama’ masjid and 
minarets, and he appointed Amir Baud Nasr son of Wali'd ’Ummani 
its governor. He left Kharim son of ’Abdu-1 Malik Tamim in the 
fort of Bramhapur, on the banks of the Jhailam, which was called 
Sobfir (Shore ?).^ Akrama, son of Eihan Shami was appointed gover- 
nor of the territory around Mult^, and Ahmad son of Harima son 
of ’Atba Madani was appointed governor of the forts of AjtahH 
and Karur.^ He despatched the treasure in boats to be carried to 
BebaP and paid into the treasury of the capital. He himself stayed 
in Multan, and about fifty thousand horsemen, with munitions of 
war, were under his command. 

Ahu Hakim is sent at the head of ten thousand horse towards 

Kanauj. 

He then sent Abu Hakim Shaibani at the head of ten thousand 
horse towards Kanauj, to convey a letter from the Khalifa, and with 
instructions to invite the Chief to embrace Muhammadanism, to send 
tribute, and paako his submission. He himself went with the army 
to the boundary of Kashmir, which was called the five nvers,^ where 
Chach, son of Silaij, the father of Bahir, had planted the fir and the 
poplar trees, and had marked the boundary. When he arrived there 
he renewed the mark of the boundary. 

1 [MS. A B Tias^ojj^] ® lXa.rix6L in B.} 

® j (uJjf LJjf, s\j j\] 

4 [See p. 144'.] 
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The army and Ahii Sahim arrwe at jfdhdfar} 

At this time the chief of Kanauj was the son of Jahtal Eai. 
When the army reached as far as Udhafar, Abu Hakim Shaibani 
ordered Zaid, son of ’Amru Kallabi, to be brought before hiTY) . 
He said, *'Zaid, you must go on a mission to Eai Har Chandar, 
son of Jahtal, and deliver the mandate for his submission to 
Islam, and say that from the ocean to the boundary of Kashmir 
all kings and chiefs have acknowledged the power and authority of 
the Muhammadans, and have made their submission to Army 
’Imadu-d Din, general of the Arab army, and persecutor of the 
infidels. That some have embraced Islam, and others have agreed to 
send tribute to the treasury of the Khalifa.” 

Answer of Edi Ear Chandar of Kanauj. 

Eai Har Chandar replied, This country for about one thousand 
six hundred years has been under our rule and governance. During 
our sovereignty no enemy has ever dared to encroach upon our 
boundary, nor has any one ventured to oppose us, or to lay hands 
upon our territory. What fear have I of you that you should 
revolve such propositions and absurdities in your mind. It is not 
proper to send an envoy to prison, otherwise, for this speech and for 
this impossible claim you would deserve such treatment. Other 
enemies and princes may listen to you, but not I.* Now go back to 
your master, and tell him that we must fight against each other in 
order that our strength and might may bo tried, and that either I may 
conquer or be conquered by you. When the superiority of one side 
or the other in warfare and courage sliall bo seen, then peace or 
war shall be determined on.” When the message and letter of Eaf 
Har Chandar was delivered to Muhammad Kasim, ho took the advice 
of all the chiefs, nobles, commanders, and warriors, and said, Up 
to this time, by the favour of God, and the assistance of the heavens, 
the Eais of Hind have been defeated and frustrated, and victory has 
declared in favour of Islam. To day we have come to encounter 
tliis cursed infidel who is puffed up with his army and elephants 

^ in ^ 

2 [Such is Sir H. Elliot’s own rendering of wliut seems to be an imperfect sentence 
in the original.] 
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With the power and assistance of God, it behoves you to exert youi- 
selves that we may subdue him, and be victorious and successful 
over him.’’ All were ready to fight against Eai Har Chandar,* 
and united together, and urged Muhammad Kasim to declare war. 

Orders from the Capital to Muhammad Kasim, 

The next day, when the king of the heavenly host showed his 
face to the world from Jbehind the veil of night, a dromedary rider 
with orders from the seat of government arrived. Muhammad, son 
of ’Ali Abii-l Hasan Hamadanf says, that when Eai Dahir was 
killed, his two virgin daughters were seized in his palace, and 
Muhammad Kasim had sent them to Baghdad under the care of his 
negro slaves. The Khalifa of the time sent them into his harem to be 
taken care of for a few days till they were fit to be presented to him. 
After some time, the remembrance of them recurred to the noble 
mind of the Khalifa, and he ordered them both to be brought before 
him at night. Walid ’Abdu-1 Malik told the interpreter to inquire 
from them which of them was the eldest, that he might retain her 
by him, and call the other sister at another time. The interpreter 
first asked their names. The eldest said, ‘‘My name is Suryadeo,” 
and the youngest replied, “my name is Parmaldeo,” He called the 
eldest to him, and the youngest he sent back to be taken care of. 
When he had made the former sit down, and she uncovered her face, 
theKhalifa of the time looked at her, and was enamoured of her sur- 
passing beauty and charms. Her powerful glances robbed his heart 
of patience. He laid his hand upon Suryadeo and drew her towards 
him. But SuryMeo stood up, and said, “ Long live the king ! I am 
not worthy the king’s bed, because the just Commander ’Imadu-d-Din 
Muhammad Kasim kept us three days near himself before he sent us 
to the royal residence. Perhaps it is a custom among you ; but 
such ignominy should not be suficred by kings.” The Khalifa was 
overwhelmed with love, and the reins of patience had fallen from 
his hand. Through indignation he could not stop to* scrutinize the 
matter. He asked for ink and paper, and commenced to write a 
letter with his own hand, commanding that at whatever place Mu- 
hammad Kasim had arrived, ho should suffer himself to be sowed 
up in a hide and sent to the capital. 

1 [See Ayin AkbarS IT. 219. Abil-1 Fazl gives the same name.] 

U 
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Muhammad Kasim reaches ffdlidfar, and recems the order from 
the Khalifats capital, 

Wlien Muhammad Kasim received the letter at Udhafar, he gave 
the order to his people and they sewed him up in a hide, put him in 
a chest, and sent him hack. Muhammad Kasim thus delivered his 
soul to God. The officers who were appointed to the different 
places remained at their stations, while he was taken in the chest 
to the Khalifa of the time. The private chamberlain reported to 
Walid ’Abdu-hMalik, son of Marwan, that Muhammad Kasim Sakifi 
had been brought to the capital. The Khalifa asked whether he was 
alive or dead. It was replied, “ May the Khalifa’s life, prosjiority, 
and honour be prolonged to eternity. When the royal mandates 
were received in the city of Udhapur,^ Muhammad Kasim imme- 
diately, according to the orders, had himself sewed up in a raw hide, 
and after two days delivered his soul to God and went to the eternal 
world. The authorities whom ho had placed at different stations 
maintain the country in their possession, the Khutba continues to 
be read in the name of the Khalifa, and they use their best endeavours 
to establish their supremacy.” 

The Khalifa opens the chest. 

The Khalifa then opened the chest and called the girls into his 
presence. He had a gi'oen bunch of my rile in his hand, and point- 
ing with it towards the face of the corpse, said, “ Sec, my daughters, 
how my commands which are sent to my agents are observed and 
obeyed by aU. When those my orders reached Kanauj, ho sacriffeed 
his precious life at my command.” 

The address of JanU,^ daughter of Ddhir^ to Khalifa ^Ahdu4 
Malik, son of Manodn, 

Then the virtuous Janki put off the veil from her face, placed 
her head on the ground, and said, '“"May the king live long, may his 
prosperity and glory increase for many years ; and may ho be 

1 [This is the reading of MS. A, in this passage; the other MS. still keeps to its 
reading << CJdhhbar.” Mir M'asdm says “XTdhapiir*' and the Tnhfatu-1 Kirhm 
writes it with points « Udaipur.” There is a place of this name in the desert north 
of Bikanir.] 

2 This is a different name from that which she gave herself, when first asked. 
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adorned witli perfect wisdom. It is proper that a hi n g should 
test with the touchstone of reason and weigh in his mind whatever 
he hears from friend or foe, and when it is found to he true and in- 
dubitable, then orders compatible with justice should be given. By 
so doing he will not fall under the wrath of God, nor be contemned 
by the tongue of man. Your orders have been obeyed, but your 
gracious mind is wanting in reason and judgment. Muhammad 
Kasim respected our honour, and behaved like a brother or son to 
us, and he never touched us, your slaves, with a licentious hand. 
But he had killed the king of Hind and Sind, he had destroyed the 
dominion of our forefathers, and he had degraded us from the dignity 
of royalty to a state of slavery, therefore, to retaliate and to revenge 
these injuries, we uttered a falsehood before the Khalifa, and our 
object has been fulfilled. Through this fabrication and deceit have 
we taken our revenge. Had the Khalifa not passed such peremptory 
orders ; had he not lost his reason through the violence of his 
passion, and had he considered it proper to investigate the matter, 
he would not have subjected himself to this repentance and reproach ; 
and had Muhammad Kasim, assisted by his wisdom, come to within 
one day’s journey from this place, and then have put himself into 
a hide, he would have been liberated after inquiry, and not have 
died.” The Khalifa was very sorry at this explanation, and from 
excess of regret he bit the back of his hand. 

Janld again addresses the Khalifa. 

Janki again opened her lips and looked at the Khalifa. She per- 
ceived that his anger was much excited, and she said, '' The king has 
committed a very grievous mistake, for he ought not, on account of 
two slave girls, to have destroyed a person who had taken captive 
a hundred thousand modest women like us, who had brought down 
seventy chiefs who ruled over Hind and Sind from their thrones to 
their coffins; and who instead of temples had erected mosques, 
pulpits, and minarets. If Muhammad Kasim had been guilty of 
any little neglect or impropriety, he ought not to have been destroyed 
on the mere word of a designing person.” The Khalifa ordered both 
the sisters to be enclosed between walls. From that time to this 
day the fiags of Islam have been more and more exalted every 
day, and are stiE advancing. 
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IV. 

Ti^EfKHF-S SIND. 

BY 

Mrs MDHAMxMAD M’ASU^M, OF BHAKKAE. 


This is the most copious history of Sind which we possess, 
inasmuch, as besides containing an account of the Arabian con- 
quest, it brings the annals of this country down to the time of 
its incorporation into the Moghul empire in the time of Akbar. 

The work, which is sometimes called Tdrikh-i M^astimi, is 
divided into four chapters. 

The first chapter contains an account of the events which led 
to the conquest of Sind by the Arabs, and closes with the death 
of Edja Ddhir, though it professes to carry the history down to 
the Khalifa Harun. 

The second chapter, after omitting all notice of the two 
centuries which elapsed between Hdrun and Mahmud of Ghazni, 
gives an account of Sind under the Emperors of Dehli, and of 
the Sumra and Samma dynasties, after the invasion of Timtir. 
The author mentions at the close of the chapter that he was in- 
duced to give an account of the Siimras and Sammas in detail, 
because it was to be found nowhere else. But his own is much 
confiised from his inattention to dates. 

The third chapter is devoted to the history of the Arghlinia 
dynasty, including an account of Siwi, Kandahar, &c. 5 of some 
celebrated holy men, judges, and Saiyids, and of the kings of 
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Multdn. It also contains an account, in more than usual detail, 
of the Emperor Huin^uu's operations in Sind and the desert, 
after liis flight from Agra, 

The fourth chapter contains a tedious relation of the mode in 
which Sind foil under the power of Akbar upon the capitulation 
of Mirza Jani Beg of Thatta, in A.n. 1592. Wo have also oc- 
casional n<)ti(*es of the interference of the Firingis in the affairs 
of Tluitta. As the author was contemporary with this event, 
he enters into v(Ty minute particulars, which are, however, for 
tlic most part, uninteresting. Amongst his own personal ex- 
peri(jnc(‘H, ]i(» describes an interview ho had with the Emperor 
Akbar, who bestowed on him three villages in Jagir, in the 
<listrict of Bhakkar. 

Muhammad M\asuin, who gave himself the poetical title of 
N4in{, was horn at Bhakkar, in Sind, and was the son of Safayi 
Husain!, an inhabitant of Kirman. [Ile^ was a man of considcr- 
abl<‘ attainnumts, and he rose to soiik^ distinction in the service 
of Akharand Jahangir. Ills knowh‘dge of history wus highly 
estcom(*d in his own day. He was also a poet of some repute, 
and an exe.dhtnt caligrajdust.^] His history of Sind was written 
in A.o. I ()()(), for thi* instruction and iinj^rovemcnt of his son, 
naiiKsl AUr Buzurg, in order that, ‘‘by njading it lie might loam 
what good m<‘U of old did ; that ho might discrimiaaio between 
right and wrong 5 Ixdweon that wliieh is useful and the reverse, 
and might learn to follow the paths of virtuous mon/'* 

The only work <[Uot<Hl hy him as an authority is the Chach- 
nama, which ho al>ridg(‘s in his first (*haptoi*, relating to the 
Arab conquest of Sind. Ho is credulous and delights in recount- 
ing miracloH of saints, but ho gives no ligondary loro like the 
Tulifatu-1 Kirdm. Mir M'asum and Ids work have boon noticed 
by several writers: hy Badduni (under article by 

Haidar lldzi, the Ma-fisiru-l Umra, the TuhfatuJ Kfrdin, 
Bdgh-Mdni and Mirdt-i Daulat ’Abbdsi.^ 

i Journal As. Soc. B«mg. Feb. 1838, Sprengor’a BibHog. !>. 37. Bo Tassy’s 
Bibl. I. 356. Morley’b Catalogue p, 72. * Boo also Bird’s Ouzerat. 
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[Copies of this history are common.^ There are two in the 
British Museum, one of which was transcribed from a copy made 
from the author's own autograph. There is another in the 
Library of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, which has been fully 
described by Morley in his Catalogue ; a fourth in the Library 
of the East India Office, and there is a copy in Sir H. Elliot’s 
Library which was written for him in 1852. This copy and that 
of the R. As. Soc. have been used for the following translations, 
and are referred to as MSS. A, and -B.] 

[At the end of Sir H. Elliot’s copy, there is a brief history of 
Sind in ‘‘three distinct chapters." It is written in the same 
hand and bears the same date as the rest of the MS. Though 
occupying only nineteen pages, it gives a summary of the history 
of Sind, to the end of the last century — from Eai Siharas, 
down to Ahmad Shdh Dtirdni. The author's name is not 
given, but the contents are generally in accordance with the 
history of M’asiim.] 

This work has been translated by Capt. G. Malot, lato British 
Resident at Khairptir, but so literally, as not to be fit for pub- 
lication in its present shape, [There is a copy of this trans- 
lation in Sir H. Elliot’s library, which, on examination, is 

found to contain matter that is entirely absent from all 

the five MSS. above specified. One long passage quoted 

hereafter, relates to the Sumra dynasty, the history of 

which is involved in considerable obscurity. The additional 
names it supplies, receive some support from the “Tuhfatu-1 
Kiram," but nothing corroborative has been found in the other 
Sindian histories. There is some apparent similarity between the 
general style of the history and that of the additional matter. 
Like Mir M'asum, the writer always employs some figurative 
expression for the death of a prince, but this is a practice 
very common among historians, and the style may have been 

1 [■W'UsoE refers to the work in his Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection (II. 
p. 129), and Capt. Mac Murdo in his Paper on Sind (Journal R. A. S , Yol. I* 

M OOQ ' 7 • 
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designedly imitated, so that the resemblance affords no evidence of 
authenticity. The general concurrence of the MSS. and the 
authority of the British Museum MS. is sufficient to stamp the 
passage as an interpolation — ^though there appears to be some 
authority for its statements. Morley, in his Catalogue, notices an 
interpolation in the MS. of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, which comes 
in abruptly within a few lines of the end of the history. He says, 
After this, in the present MS. there is an account of Dtida, who 
was ruler of Thattha in the time of Ndsiru-d din Mahmud, King of 
Dehli, occupying six pages. In the East India House MS. 
(No. 43) this is omitted ; the history ending immediately after 
the capitulation of Jdni Beg, and stating in four lines that he 
died in a.h. 1011 (a.d. 1602), and was succeeded in his govern- 
ment by his son Mirza ^Asi. The MS. in the British Museum 
(Addit. No. 16,700), agrees with that of the East India House 
in this respect,” and with Sir H. Elliotts. Diida is the name 
of one of the princes given in Malet^s additional passage, but 
the matter of these pages differs from his.] 

Sir H. Elliot’s copy contains 290 folios of fourteen lines each, 
and of these about forty-five have been translated. 


Book II. 

Account of the Samma dynasty, * 

It has been already related how Sultan Mahmud came from 
Ghazni, and after capturing the fort of Multan, brought the country 
of Sind under his authority, and sent his officers to govern it. After 
the death of Mahmud, the sovereignty passed to his offspring, and 
the government (of Sind) devolved upon ’Abdu-r Eashid Sultan 
Mas’dd. This prince gave himself up to the pursuit of pleasure, 
and heeded not the duties of government; so the people on the 
distant borders began to reject his authority and throw off the yoke 
of obedience. At that time the men of Sumra assembled in the 
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vicinity of Tliari ^ and raised a man named Sumra® to the throne. He 
had passed a long time as the head of the tribe of Sumra, and he 
cleared the comitry of disaffection. This man formed a connection 
with Sad, a powerful Zamindar in those parts, and' married his 
daughter. She bore him a son named Bhungar, who on the death 
of his father succeeded to the hereditary states, and died after an 
active reign. 

His son named Ddda then inherited the throne, and reigned for 
some years. He extended his authority to Nasipur, but died in the 
flower of his age. He left an infant son name Singhar and a 
daughter named Tari, who for a time carried on the government 
and kept the people under her control. When Singhar came of age 
he himself assumed the government, and looked after the affairs of 
the revenue and the State, punishing all men who were disaffected 
and rebellious. He directed his efforts against the country of Kachh 
and extended his sway as far as Manik Bai.® Some years after this 
he died, leaving no son ; but his wife, named Hamun, earned on the 
government in the fort of Dahak, and she deputed her brothers to 
govern Muhammad Tur and Thari. A short time after this the 
brethren of Buda, who were hidden in that neighbourhood, came 
forth and opposed the brethren of Hamun. One of them, named 
Pilthu,^ a descendant of Duda, w^as supported by a body of followers. 
He overthrew all those who set up pretensions to the throne, and 
established himself in the sovereignty. After reigning some years, 
he died, when a man named Khaira carried on the business of the 
State, and made himself remarkable for his virtues. Ho reigned 
for some years to the time of his death. 

l^Malet’s MS. translation proceeds as follows for seven pages^ inter- 
polating matter not to he found in any of the five MSS. examined^ as 
previously stated in page 214.] ' 

“ With the occurrence of the Amirs, Khafif succeeded him, and 

sat on the throne of the kingdom. Having made good arrange- 

1 [The “ Little Desert” separating Sind from Kachh.] 

® [Malet’s translation adds “ son of Chandar,” but this is in neither of our MSS.] 

3 [So in MS, JB. The other MS. omits the name. Malct calls it “Manik Nai.” 
Hanj&barii>] 

‘ [“PittWm" in MS. J.] 
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ments for tlao country in bis bands, be with heart at ease went and 
remained at Tliatta. During bis government tbe ryots and all 
tbe other peoide of Sind were relieved from thieves and disturbers 
of the peace ; all wore baj>py and contented. By chance it one 
day came into his mind that it was not proper for him to be 
* always merely sitting on the throne, that it was better to spend 
some time iii the shllcdrgdJis, the jungles, and plains, which had 
become gToen from rain, and whex*o the animals were grazing 
happily. After this, liaving collected many men, he marched 
against tli<i Buluchis, the Sodhas, and the Jharejas. On reaching 
their l)or(l(‘rs, Ban Mai Sodha, Bam Eai Jhareja, and Miliran 
Bulucli, being introduced by the Amirs and other men of weight, 
came and made great ofTcrings. Khafif, presenting them with 
handsome presents in x'etuin, made them ver}'' happy. He then 
gave them their dismissal. 

‘‘ lie ])io])Osed returning to Thatta the following moxaiing, but 
at that lime a Buluch came ooiuplainiixg that the thieves of the 
tribe of Saiiima liad plimdorcd lus tribe, taking everything they 
posseswjd. On lioarhig this Kliafif was much astonished, and at 
the insiant mounting with those who wore with him he stai-tod 
and ([uicjkly came against tliis tribe. He took all tbo jmopcxiy 
which ha<l beciu robliod from the Buldchis, and those men who 
had disob(ye(l ordu’s and acted in tliis manner ho punished with 
severity. His arrangauents were such in all the country under 
him, from Ka(;hb to Nasrpur, lhat in the, whole of that space no 
one during his reign disobeyed bis oi'ders ; if they did so, he 
gave ihem to the sword. When ho found that tlierc were none 
to give troul)l(‘, be was at case and came to Thatta. In Ids time 
all the people, tbo soldiers, iho Amirs, the ryots, etc., were very 
happy. lie lived a long while at Thatta, till from this world lie 
joumc*yod to tho next world. # 

After tho diialh of KhafiT, the people, tlio men of weight 
under govomment, and those out of omphiy, agi'coing that it was 
proper, raised Ddda, ilio son of Umar, and gramlHon of Pitthd, to 
tho tlxroiio of the salianat in his place. When all tho affairs of 
the Stale were firm in his liands, Binghar, a zaamndar, camo to 
pay his yearly taxes. IIo became acquainted with Duda. This 
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liad lasted some time, when one day he spoke of Kaohh in the 
following terms, in hie presence, saying that he had heard that 
the Samma tribe had determined to come to Thatta to take it, 
and that ho should be prepared for this. On hearing this, Duda, 
collecting forces out of number, marched to Kachh, and he 
severely twisted the ears of those people. Then a man of *the 
Samma tribe named Lakha came as ambassador, bringing presents, 
and a Kachhi horse, making offering of these, and asking pardon 
for their sins. Ddda, with great kindness, gave him presents 
in money, a horse, and a khil’at, allowing him then to depart. 
From thence, with heart at rest, he came to Tliari, where he 
spent a long time. All the people and ryots wore so completely 
under his hands, that without orders from him they did nothing. 
When at Thari, Ban Mai Sodha came, and making his salam, 
urged as a petition, that in the time of Khafif the Jat Buluchis 
paid tribute, but that now it seemed that they, througli ignorance, 
had taken their heads from out of the noose of submission. He 
added, that having hoard of this ho made him (Ddda) acquainted 
with it, and that it seemed advisable that a force should bo put 
under him, which ho would take against tliem, and tlius, making 
them pay up their arrears of tribute from the days of Khafif to 
the present time, ho would bring it to him. The reason of his 
speaking in this way was, that formerly a feud existed between 
him (Ban Mai) and the Jharojas, when a fight had taken place 
between the parties, in which groat numbers of Ban Mai’s men 
had been killed and wounded, so he told as above to Duda to 
enable him to have his revenge upon them. Duda being of a 
good heart, gave him encouragement, keeping him near him. 
He also sent to call the men of Jharoja. When his messengers 
got there, and told what Ban Mai had said, they came before 
them with thoit swords suspended from round their nooks, 
making their salam, and declaring that they and all their families 
were the slaves of Duda, and if he ordered them all to be con- 
fined they would not ask the reason why. Then taking presents 
for Ddda they came to him in one week. The messengers who 
accompanied them having received good treatment at their hands, 
spoke in their favour. Duda said to Kan Mai, ^ Those men 
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having great eonfidcneo, have sent only two of ilioir trihe, and 
those have come to iiiake tluar sahim ; you told nio another 
story.’ Duda for Siniie tinn* detained Ean Mnl on the plea of its 
])oing t]u‘, rainy sen son ; Imt in IJan MaVs hrcast that thorn 
pricked liiin, so onf^ day with great, (‘arnestness Ikj insisied upon 
heiTig allowed to dej)arl, when Duda gave liini leave, and ho 
went to his irihe. On geiting there he ]»ei!anic reljellioas. 
Si‘eing this, liiini IJai' Jliareja and ]\Iihrau Dnlihdi, f|iiiekly going 
to Dfida, told him of this eirounistan(*.e. It came into Diuhi’s 
mind that prohahly tlnsso men were <loing what Jtan !Mal laid 
(lone ; ih(ir(‘ror(‘ h(^ d(‘t(nmiin(al in the, first ]>la(‘e to seiifl two 
nnm to IJan Mai, who, ase,eriaiiiing all ihfi faets, might come and 
tell him. lie <l(‘Sj>ateh(‘d two men, at the, 1im(‘ of whose arrival 
, at. tin* tril)(‘ Ran Mnl w.ms ah^mt, ln‘ liaving gone to the jiingl(‘, 
to eolIe<*t. troops. His l»r(‘thren did not pa^\ tin* inossengers any 
<atl<miion, SjM^aking improjxn'ly Ijefon* ilu'm. Ran Mai healing 
of ih<i arrival <>1’ these, (‘aim* and sat do^^n with them iii a, 
friendly ma,nner, hut h<‘ short!) {ilha’ spi^ln; in an unheeoming 
%vay. Whrni Duda's men said it Nvas not righf to talk in that 
\vay, that, he had hefior e«*ase (‘olleeting men, and go to Duda, 
when if lu* ha,(l auylhing to <^om{»lain of he might do so to him. 
Hut how(^ver mneh they advisf*<l, it had no (‘fleid upon him; no 
Dudas |»(‘oph^ rising, h‘fi him, ami r(‘turning fold all (lui eirenni- 
stanees to Duda. Ih^, hearing of this, (‘olleeteil many (r(»o|is, and 
w<‘nt against tins |M‘oph‘. Ran Mai, luiviiig ahso gid, 1og<‘th(‘r a 
1arg(3 foren, ea,m<^ out into tin* plain, 'j’ln^ two part h*s m(*t and 
fouglit for six hours, a,t whhdi time the uu^n of hoth sid(‘s stood 
n^KoIute. I\lany had fallen iii that linn* of <‘ilher paH.y. 15(‘ing 
(jxhauHt(*d, and nighf, coming on, all ilu^ im‘n sat dowui where 
tlmy stood, spending tln^ tiimi in planning operations for the 
morrow. In the moniing* thi3 two for<^<‘S n*c.omnn*ma*d fighting^ 
wlion hy chaniio a,n arrow sfruek Ran Mai in the throat, and his 
lift} w(3nt to helL (Jn‘at fear tin *n tiHilc poss(‘ssion of his troops, 
because an army wii.hout a mnhh* ts lik<} a man wit.houi a Inuid ; 
so th(}y itinn‘d their lattes in Uio din^etiou of IRghi, when Diida’s 
men, pursuing ilumi, slew gr(*at numlKjrs, and plnmhired (‘xion- 
sivttly. The force being put to flight, ibu Sing and Jag Mai 
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came as ambassadors, bringing presents to Duda, and they 
obtained forgiveness of tbeir faults. 

Ddda after this went to Nasipur, the Zaminddrs, chief men and 
Mzis of which place brought him presents, and Dudd, accepting 
these, remained there some time, during which period Sahiba, 
the son of Ean Mai Sodha, brought two fine Kaohhi horses as 
an offering and paid his respects to him. He declared that his 
brethren had induced Ean Mai to turn his heart from and become 
rebellious against him (Ddda), so much so that those men were 
even now disobedient, and that if a force went from the SarMr 
and punished them they would not do so again, but would always 
bring presents. Ddda upon this left Nasrpur and by forced 
marches came there, but after doing so he discovered that the 
brethren of Ean Mai and others would not agree to have Sahiba 
as their sarddr, so he understood that it was on this account that 
he had brought him there. Ddda then summoned all the tribe, 
telling them to agree to have Sahiba as their chief with all their 
hearts. By this order they agreed to do so when Sahiba pre- 
sented Es.20,000 as mzrdnd. Ddda marching thence came to 
Thatta, remaining there. From thence he travelled to that other 
world. 

On the death of Ddda his son Umar ^ with the aid of the 
nobles and other men of courage sat on the throne. When 
his father’s country came into his hands he took to drinking 
wine, paying no attention to the country. On hearing this the 
Sammas, the Sodhas, the Jats and Buldchis left off obeying his 
orders, becoming rebellious. When MuUa Hamid heard of this 
he told Umar of it, who collecting a large force went towards 
Kachh. On his approach the Sammas having collected many 
men, went out into the plain to meet him. There was fighting 
in which the men of Samma were the strongest. Seeing this, and 
that his affairs would be ruined, Mulla Hamid called the sarddrs, 
to whom he gave presents, saying, ‘^Thatta is far distant, money 
is scarce, if you fight well and defeat the enemy, much property 
wiE come into our possession, which will be enough to enable 
us to return to Thatta.” Hearing this the spirits of his force 
^ [This name is always spelt with “ m" in this extract.] 
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were raised, and making an attack on the enemy they defeated 
them, when much plunder of every kind came into their hands. 
After this the men of Samma bringing Eaja Jagannath Sodha 
(who had quitted his brethren in anger and had come to Kachh), 
as their mediator, came to Umar, making their salam and bring- 
ing presents. Umar returning from thence quickly went against 
the Sodhas, Jats, and Buluchis ; all of whom fearing the con- 
sequences, made their salam. He then with confidence in his 
heart went to Tharl, where he died. 

At this time his son Duda was small ; therefore the men of 
consequence put Chanar, the son of Umar’s brother, in his 
place. Chanar went out to make his arrangements in his 
country. Having done this and placed the troublesome on the 
edge of the sword, his heart being at ease he sat down. At that 
time Buda attained puberty, so Chanar wished,, by some strata- 
gem, to get him into his hands and to confine him. But hearing 
of this Ddda turned his face towards Ghazni, and crossing the 
river he came to a place Baryacha Nar£ Sang, close under Fath- 
pur, where he saw a man coming along with a bundle of sticks 
for huMca snakes, on his head. As this man drew near all his 
entrails became visible to Buda. At this he was much astonished ; 
so calling the man to him, he lifted the bundle of pipes off his 
head, when nothing of the kind was to be seen. So being 
greatly amazed he put the bundle on the man’s head again, when 
he beheld as before. He then knew that there must be some 
device in these sticks, and he purchased them, giving the man 
some money for them. Then sitting down at the river’s edge, 
he put the sticks one by one into the water. AH went down 
with the stream; but one from amongst them went upwards 
against it. So taking this one, he divided it at all the knots ; 
he then put each knot into the water. All of them went down 
the stream, except one, in which the device was, and this one 
went up against the cun-ent. So taking this one he kept it, and 
went to Ghazni. At that time the king of that place, Sultan 
MaudM Shah, was ill from severe sickness, which was without 
cure. So on his arrival there, Bfida gave out that he was a 
doctor. Historians write that Sultan Maudud’s sickness was 
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caused in this manner. One day he went to see a sMMrgdh 
under some hills, when by chance an animal started from before 
him. It was then the custom that whoever an animal started in 
front of he alone pursued it. So in accordance with this custom, 
the Sultan rode after this animal alone for a long distance, but 
did not kill it. From this exertion great thirst and hunger came 
upon him ; so Searching about he found a stream of water near 
the foot of the liills. Having no cup or basin with him, being 
helpless, he put his mouth into the water and drank, when in 
doing so he swallowed two small young snakes, which went 
down into and remained in his stomach. In two years these had 
‘grown large, and began causing him much pain. All the doctors 
of the country had physicked him, but none of them could make 
him well. The Sultan was approaching to death, when at that 
time Ddda arrived, saying, he was a doctor, and that he had come 
from Sind to euro the king with his physio. The royal physi- 
cians hearing this, laughed, saying, ^What wisdom has this 
Sindian, that he should say he was able to give medicine to the 
king ? ’ One of the attendants told the king of the arrival of 
this Sindian, and how the royal doctors laughed at him. The 
Sultan hearing of this, called and received him with distinction, 
saying, he had suffered from this sickness for a long time, that 
many doctors had given him medicine, but all without effect : but 
now that he (the Sindian) had come, he was in hopes that he 
might get well by his physic. Then Diida, stripping the Sultan, 
placed that stick on his head, when ho saw that two snakes were 
in his stomach. Then removing the stick, he told the Sult^ 
he understood what was the matter with him, and that it was a 
very bad disease. He added that if the Sultan would give him a 
written document to the effect that if he died while under his 
care no blame should attach to him, that he would give him 
medicine. The Sultan at once wrote such a document, and 
putting his seal to it, gave it to Duda. Then Duda did not give 
the Sultan anything to eat for two days. On the third day, 
tying up his eyes, he placed the stick on his head, and having 
got two small fine iron hooks he tied a silken line to them, and 
wrapping them up in bread, he gave one to the Sultm, who, 
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having swallowed it, he (Duda) saw a snake take it. When he 
saw that it was well in the mouth of one of the snakes, he puUed 
it up and brought it out. Then again he did the same, and in 
like manner he took the other from out of the royal stomach. 
In about an hour the Sult^ felt much relieved, so untying his 
eyes, Duda showed him the two snakes, when being very happy 
the Sultan said, ^Ask from me what you wish.’ Then Duda 
said, ' I am a chief, but by his superior strength Chanar has 
taken away my father’s country, and on this account I have 
come here. If the king will give me a force, I will take my 
revenge on him.’ On hearing this the Sultan gave orders to 
collect a force, and when it was ready he gave it to him. When 
this army approached Thatta, being unable to meet it, Chanar sat 
down in the fort, which being surrounded on all sides by the 
royal troops, they took into their hands the implements for 
breaking down forts, and fighting commenced. For twelve days 
they fought together in this manner, after which the wind of 
victory struck the standards of the royal troops, and Chanar and 
many of his men were given to the sword. Those who escaped 
the sword ran away and dispersed. By taking this fort much 
wealth and property fell into the hands of those people. 

“ When Duda, the son of Umar, sat on the throne of his 
father, this force returned to Ghazni. He reigned many years 
with strength and wisdom. Afterwards, by this order, ^ Every 
life will drink the sherbet of death,’ Duda drank the sherbet of 
mortality at the hands of the cup-bearer of Death. He took the 
apparatus of his life to the living world.” 

[End of the interj^olated passages.'] 

After him a person named Armfl ascended the throne. He was a 
tyrant and an oppressor, and the people, disgusted with his violence, 
resolved to dethrone and slay him. Some men of the tribe of 
Samma had previously come from Kachh and had settled in Sind, 
where they formed alliances with the people of the country. In 
this tribe there was a man named Unar distinguished for intelligence. 
The chief men of the country brought him secretly into the city, and 
in the morning a party of them entered into the house of Armfl, 
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slew him, and placed his head over the gate of the city. The 
assembled people then placed Unar on the throne. 

Jam Unar^ son of Bdhiniya. 

3km. TJnar with the assent of the nobles thus bcoainG King, and 
the great body of the people supported him. He led an expedition 
against Siwistan, then governed by Malik, the representative of the 
Turk kings.® Eeaching the vicinity of Siwistan ho drew up liis 
army in battle array; Malik Eatan also came out of the foii; with 
his force, and the battle began. In the first contest Jam Unar was 
defeated, but his brothers came up to his assistance, and lie r<‘nowed 
the fighi Malik Eatan, in galloping his horse, -was thrown to the 
ground, and Jam Unar out off his head. ^Fhe fori, of Siwistan th(‘n 
fell into Unar’s power. Mdik Firoz and ’Ali Shfih J’urk wen^ at 
this time in the vicinity of Bhakkar, and they wrote*, a hdier to Jam 
Unar to the following effect. ‘^Tliis boldness is unlKJcioming, so 
now prepare to meet the royal army, and make a bravo, si^jind.” 
These words took effect upon him, and he proceeded to lliarf.'* Ih* 
then fell ill and died after reigning throe years and si\" months. 
Some writers relate that after Jam Unar returned from the <^omjueHi 
of Siwistan, he was one night engaged drinking wimj in a ({onvivial 
party, when news was brought of a party of rebels liaving risen 
against him. He instantly sent against them Oahar, sou of Taniae.hf, 
who was his vahih Gahar was dinink when ho (‘ncoiint(*red th<‘m 
and was made prisoner. The enemy hold him captive, and Jam 
Unar kept up his carouse without heeding the ca])tivity of his ofTnior. 
This rankled in the breast of Oahar, and when ho by a 

well-contrived stratagem, from tho clutclics of his (?aptors, lu* 
turned away from Jam Unar and went to tho fort of Bliakkar. 
There he had an interview with ’Ali Shah Turk, wlio in cnn(‘,(*rt 
with Malik Eiroz, raised a force and slew Jam Unar in ihi^ fort <)1‘ 
Bahriimpiir. Malik Firoz was loft in command of the for!,, and ’All 
Shah returned home. Three da,ys afterwards Jam Uiuir’s folIow<n*H 

1 [Morloy has a note upon the varied spelling of this name, hut Sir If. Elliot's MS. 
specifics how the name is pointed, making it Unar," which is tho spieling most 
generally accepted.] 

[C^ jUi j!] 
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managed by craft and stratagem to kill both Gabar son of Tamacbi 
and Malik Firoz. 

Jam Juna son of Bdblniya. 

After the death of Jam Unar, Jdna, of the tribe of Samma, received 
the title of Jam. He conceived the design of subduing all Sind. 
Showing great kindness and attention to his brethren and other 
relatives, he appointed them to further his designs upon the country. 
These men crossed (the river) at the village of Talahti, and began 
to kill the people and lay waste the villages and towns of Bhakkar. 
Two or three desperate fights ensued between the Sammas and the 
chiefs of Bhakkar, but as the Turks were unable to withstand the 
Sammas they withdrew from the fort of Bhakkar and retired to Ifch. 
When Jam Juna heard of their retreat, he proceeded to Bhakkar, 
and for some years reigned supreme over Sind. But at length 
Sultan ’Alau-d din appointed his brother, Ulugh Khan to the district 
of Multan. Ulugh Khan then sent Taj Kafuri and Tatar Khan to 
oppose Jam Juna in Sind, but before their arrival the Jam died of 
quinsey. He had reigned thirteen years. The forces of ’Alau-d din 
took possession of the Bhakkar and then directed their efforts against 
Siwistan. t 

Jam Tamdchi (and Jam KJiairu-d din). 

This prince ascended his hereditary throne with the assent of the 
nobles.* The army of ’Alau-d din after some fighting, took him 
prisoner, and carried him with his family prisoners to Dehli. There 
he had children.^ But the Samma tribe brought them to Thari, and 
keeping them prisoners took the business of government into their 
own hands, and exerted themselves in carrying on the affairs of the 
State. After the lapse of some time and the death of Jam Tamachi, 
his son Malik Khairu-d din, who, in infancy, had gone to Uehli with 
his father, returned to Sind and assumed the government. Shortly 
afterwards, Sultan Muhammad Shah proceeded to Guzerat by way 
of Sind, and summoned Jam Khairu-d din to his presence. But 

1 [There appears to he some confusion here : iSCS. A, says? ^ ^ j 

Jj omits the vrord ord, hut agrees in other respects. Malefs translation says, 

“ where he remained in confinement.” The copyists have perhaps confounded the 
words children, andaiVeddw, prison.] 
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tlie Jam liad endured the hardships of prison, and resolutely refused 
to comply. Sultan Muhammad Shah, son of Tughlik Shah, died in 
the neighbourhood of Bhakkar. After his death, Sultan Firoz Sh^i 
succeeded under the will of the late king, and by hereditary right.^ 
He departed from Sin, a dependency of Siwistan, for his capital, Dehli ; 
and JamKhairu-d din, after following him some stages from that place, 
turned back. The Sultan kept this fact in mind. After the depar- 
ture of the Sultan, Khairu-d din exerted himself in administering 
justice and in improYing the condition of the people. The following 
story is told of one of the remarkable incidents in the life of this 
benevolent prince. One day he went out for exercise with a party 
of attendants and servants, and by chance discovered a quantity of 
human bones in a hole. He drew rein, and looking at those decay- 
ing relics, asked his followers if they knew what the bones told him. 
On their hanging their heads and keeping silence, he said, “ These 
are the remains of injured men, and they cry for justice.” He im- 
mediately directed his attention to an investigation of tho facts. So 
he called to his presence an old man to whom the land belonged, 
and questioned him about the bones. The old man said, Seven 
years ago, a caravan which had como from Guzerat, was plundered 
and the travellers killed by such and such a tribe, who still hold 
a good deal of the spoil.” As soon as he heard this tho Jam directed 
the property to be gathered together ; and when this was done he 
sent it to the ruler of Guzerat requesting that it might bo distributed 
among the heirs of the slain. He then inflicted punishment on the 
murderers. Some years after this he died. 

Jam Babaniya, 

Jam Babaniya succeeded after the death of his father, and as- 
cended the throne with the assent of tho nobles and chiefs. At this 
time Sultan Firoz Shah having set his mind at rest about Hindustan 
and Guzerat, turned his attention to the conquest of Sind. Jam 
Babaniya drew up his forces to resist him, but when the Sultan had 
been in the country three months, inundation, adverse winds, and 
swarms of mosquitos, compelled him, at the beginning of tho rains, 
to retire to Pattan in Guzerat. After the rains ho returned to 

^ There is no mention of this in HS. B, nor in Malet’s translation.] 
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Sind with a mimeroTis army. A battle ensued, in which Jam 
Babaniya was taken prisoner, and the whole country of Sind became 
subject to Sultan Firoz, The Jam was carried off in the retinue of 
the Sultan, and after remaining for some time in attendance, he 
became the- object of the royal favour, a royal robe was given to him 
and he was reinstated in the government of Sind. There he reigned 
in peace for fifteen years and then departed this life. 

Jdm TemdcM 

Succeeded to the throne on the death of his brother,^ and carried on 
the government. He was fond of ease and enjoyment, and passed 
his days in indulgence and pleasure. After reigning thirteen years 
he died of the plague*. 

Jdm Saldhu^d din. 

After the death of Jam Tamachi, Salahu-d din carried on the busi- 
ness of government. His first act was a rectification of the frontier, 
which had been encroached upon by refractory subjects. He ac- 
cordingly sent a force to punish them, and after inflicting salutary 
chastisement, he marched against Kachh.. Some obstinate fighting 
ensued, but in every encounter he was victorious, and he returned 
home in triumph with the spoils, to look after the affairs of his 
army and people. He died after reigning, eleven years and some 
months. 

Jdm Nizdmu^d din, 

Nizamu-d din succeeded! his father SaMhu-d din, with the con- 
currence of the nobles. He released his uncles® Malik Sikandar, 
Karan, Bahau-d dm, and! Amar, who were in confinement for reasons 
of State policy, and sent each one to his district. He then left the 
affairs of the kingdom m the hands of the of&cials, and gave himself 
up night and day to pleasure and enjoyment. This neglect of his 
duty induced his uncles to raise a force, and to enter the city with 
the intention of seizing him. But he received information of this 
design, and left the city at midnight with some troops, and 
went off towards Guzerat. In the morning, when the fact be- 

^ [MS. A, says, lie succeeded on the deatli of liis fatter, 'with the consent of his 
brother.'*] a HS. A, however, says, 
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came known, tlie uncles started in pursuit ; but at this juncture, the 
chief men of the city, seeing the strife and commotion, brought forth 
Jam ’All Sher from his concealment, and raised him to the throne. 
Jam Nizamu-d din died about this time, and his uncles turned back 
with shame and loss, and passed into the desert. 

Jam ^ Alt Sher. 

Jam ’Ali Sher mounted the throne with the consent of the great 
men and nobles, and opened wide the gates of justice and kindness. 
He was wise and brave, and he immediately devoted himself to the 
duties of government. The country of Sind was brought into a due 
•state of order, aU the people passed their days in security and ease 
under his rule. After a time he devoted himself more to pleasure, 
and he used to roam about in moonlight nights. Sikandar, Karaii, 
and Hath Elhan, sons of Tamachi, who were living in sorry plight in 
the desert, became acquainted with Jam ’All Sher’s mode of recrea- 
tion. So they set forth, and travelling by night and hiding 
themselves by day, they reached the outskirts of the city. Here 
they won over a party of the people of the city. On the night of 
Friday, the 13th day of the month, ’AH Sher, according to his 
custom, went out with a party of companions and followers, and 
embarked in a boat for an excursion on the river. At midnight h^ 
was about to return into his house, when a party of men with drawn 
swords made an attack on him. The people who were with 
strove without avail to divert them from their purpose, and the Jam 
was instantly despatched. The murderers then entered the palace, 
when a noise and outciy arose, and the fact became known. The 
people assembled, but they perceived that matters were beyond their 
control, and accordingly they submitted. Jam ’AH Sher had reigned 
seven years. 

Jam Karan. 

After the murder of Jam ’Alt Sher, the brethren assented to the 
elevation of J am Karan. He was displeased with the nobles and 
great men of the city, and in Ms aversion to them he sought to 
take them prisoners, and then to slay some and confine the rest. 
On the very day that he ascended the throne, or the day after, he 
held a public court, and summoned all men great and s tn a ll to 
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attend. He addressed tliem in conciliatory terms. Dinner was 
served, and after its conclusion be arose to retire to. bis cbamber 
when a party of mens, wbo bad been employed for tbe purpose, met 
bim at tbe door of bis room and cut bim in pieces. Fath Kban, son 
of Sikandar, bad been tbe prime mover in this murder, and so, with 
tbe assent of tbe soldiers and people, be ascended tbe tbrone. 

Jam Fath Khan. 

Jam Fatb Kban, on bis accession to tbe tbrone, confirmed all tbe 
rules and orders of government, and was very attentive and watch- 
ful over all affairs of State. At that time Mirza Pir Mubammad, 
grandson of Sabib-kiran Amir Timur Gurgan, bad been sent to 
Multan and bad taken that town and tbe town of IJcb also. He 
stayed there for awhile and many of bis horses died. Tbe Mirza’s 
soldiers were thus dismounted and in distress. When Timur beard 
of this, be sent 3000 horses from tbe royal stables for tbe service of 
tbe Mirza. Being thus reinforced, be made an attack upon tbe 
people of Bbatti and Aban,^ wbo bad rebelled, and gave them and 
their families to tbe winds of destruction. He then sent a person 
to Bbakkar and summoned all tbe chief men to bis presence. Tbe 
officers of tbe king of Debli being unable to withstand bim, fled by 
way of Jesalmir. One of tbe inhabitants of Bbakkar, Saiyid Abu-1 
L’ais by name, a man of piety and purity, hastened to meet tbe 
Mirza, and offering bis devotions to tbe Chief of tbe prophets, be 
besought bis intercession in bis midnight prayers. It is said that 
one night tbe Chief of tbe prophets appeared to Mirza Pir Mubam- 
mad in a dream and spoke to bim of Saiyid Abu-1 L’ais, saying, 

This is my son, show bim honour and respect, and abstain from 
molesting him.’’ Tbe Mirza awoke, and remained for eleven days 
in expectation of seeing tbe friend of bis dream. Tbe Saiyid then 
arrived while tbe Mirza was seated in bis court with tbe nobles 
around bim. When bis eye fell upon tbe Saiyid be recognized him, 
and arose to give bim a proper reception. He embraced bim and 
seated bim by bis side with great honour and reverence. Tbe nobles 
then made enquiry about tbe Saiyid, and tbe Mirza related to them 
bis dream. On that day be gave tbe Saiyid a horse and some pre- 
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bents, and allowed hxm to depart. He also conferred upon him the 
^argana of Alor in in’ dm. After Timur had captured Dehli, Mirza 
Pi'r Muhammad departed thither. In the days of the succeeding 
kings of Dehli, Multan came under the authority of the Languhs 
and the whole of Sind remained subject to its own kings. Jam 
Fath Khan was celebrated for his courage and generosity. He 
reigned for fifteen years and some months up to the time of his 
death. 

Jdin Tuglilihy son of Bihmdar, 

When Jam Fath Khan was on the bed of sickness, and saw his 
end approaching, three days before his decease ho placed his brother 
Tughlik Shah upon the tlirone, doli-vering over to liim the reins of 
government, and giving to him tlio title of dam Tughlik. Soon 
afterwards Tughlik appointed his brothers governors of Siwistan and 
the fort of Bhaldiar. He spent most of his time in hunting and 
exercise. When the Buluchls raised disturbances in the noigh]>our- 
hood of Bhakkar, he led an army there and inflicted punishment on 
their chiefs. He reigned twenty-eight years. 

Jam Silmmlar. 

Jam Sikandar succeeded his father, but lie was young in years; 
and the rulers of Siwistan and Bhakkar, attending only to tlicir own 
interests, refused obedience to him, and quaiTclhid with (‘(Uih other. 
Jam Sikandar left Thatta and proceeded towards Bliakkar ; Imt 
when ho reached Nasrpur, a person named Mubiirak, who had boon 
chamberlain in the time of Jam Tughlik, suddenly came into Thatta, 
and calling himself Jam Mubarak, seized u])on the throne, ihit the 
people did not support him, and his autliority lasted only throe 
days ; for the nobles drove him out of the city, and sent for Sikandar. 
Wlien the nows reached Sikandar he made teniis with his oppoueiits, 
and returned to Thatta. After a year and a-half he died. 

Jam JRdi Ban}' 

On the sixth of Jumada-1 awwal, in the year 858 A.rr., (May 
1454 A.D.), Jam Eaf Dan came forth. During the reign of the 
Jum TugHik he had lived in Kachh, and had fonuod coiinec- 

> [Tho name appears to be mitten optionally as or A) in both MSS.] 
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tions with the people of that comitry. He had maintained a 
considerable body of tried men, to whom he paid great atten- 
tion, and to whom he used to give fine horses and other suitable 
presents. These men looked upon him as a wise and superior 
man, and devoted themselves to him with great sincerity. When 
he heard of the death of Sikandar, he proceeded with his entire 
force to Thatta, and there assembling the people, he addressed 
them to the effect, that he had not come to take the kingdom, but 
that he wanted to secure the property of the Musulmans, and to 
accomplish their wishes. He did not consider himself worthy of 
the throne, but they should raise some fitting person to that dignity, 
when he would be the first to give him support. As they could 
find no one among them who had ability for the high office, they 
unanimously chose him and raised him to the throne. In the course 
of one year and a-half he brought the whole of Sind under his rule 
from the sea to the village of Hajarlki and Kandharak,^ which are 
on the boundaries of Mathila and XJbawar. When he had reigned 
eight years and a haK the idea of sovereignty entered the head of 
Jam Sanjar, one of his attendants. He induced other of the attend- 
dants and followers to join him in his plot ; and one day when Jam 
Eai Dan was drinking wine in private, poison was put into the 
bottle which a servant handed to him. Three days after drinking 
thereof he died.® 

1 [So in MS. JB. MS. A gives the first name as ‘‘ K&jar," and omits the second' 
Malet’s translation reads “ Eajnr Mullee and Khoondee."] 

® [Both OUT MBS, finish thus^ hut MaUts trmslatwn adds the following It is 
also written hy some that a man, a fakiTy one of judgment, who was considered in 
those days as a saint at Thatta, was in the habit of constantly coming to the J hm, 
who always treated him with great respect, seating him on his own seat, and what- 
ever this faJcir said the Jhm agreed to it. One day, at an assembly, the wazirs and 
nobles said to the J^m, Ask that fakir to whom you give so much honour what God 
is like, and what is His description ? When the Jhm heard this, he placed it in his 
heart. Four days afterwards, when the darwesh came to the assembly, the J&.m did 
not pay him the usual attention, Tl'h& fakir understood that there was something in 
this ? The J^m then asked him, WTiat is God like, and what description does He 
bear ? The fakir replied, ‘ The description of God is this, that three days hence He 
will destroy you by means of a horse, sixteen kos from this, and He will place J6.m 
Sanjar on your seat.* The third day after this the Ihm went to hunt, not bearing in 
mind what the fakir had said. By chance he galloped his horse, when he fell, and 
his foot remaining in the stirrup, at the distance of sixteen kos from Thatta, his life 
was given to God.**] 
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Jam Sanjar. 

Jam Sanjar was a handsome young man, and many persons being 
fascinated by his beauty, served him without stipend. It is related 
that before he came to the throne he was on friendly terms with an 
excellent darwesh One night Sanjar went to visit the darwesJi, 
and after the usual greeting told him that he wished to become ruler 
of Thatta, even if it were for only eight days. The darwesh 
replied, Thou shalt be king for eight years.” When Jam Eai Dan 
died, the nobles agreed in raising Jam Sanjar to the throne, and 
in delivering over to him the reins of government. Through the 
prayers of the darwesh he thus became king without any strife or 
opposition, and the people on every side submitted to his authority 
with willing obedience. In his reign Sind rose to a greater pitch of 
prosperity and splendour than it had ever attained before, and the 
soldiers and the people lived in great comfort and satisfaction. He 
was a great patron of learned and pious men and of darweslies. 
Every Eriday he dispensed large sums in charity among the poor 
and needy, and settled pensions and stipends upon meritorious 
persons. It is related that before his time the rulers of Sind used to 
pay their judicial officers badly. When Sanjar became ruler, there 
was a Mzz in Bhakkar, who had been appointed to the office by a 
former king, upon an insufficient salary. Finding himself under- 
paid, he used to exact something from the suitors in his courts. 
When this reached the ears of Jam Sanjar he summoned the Mzi to 
his presence, and told him that he had heard of his taking money by 
force, both from plaintiffs and defendants. He acknowledged it, 
and said he should like to get something from the witnesses also, 
but that they always went away before he had an opportunity. 
The Jam could not help smiling at this, so the Icdzi went on to say 
that he sat all day in his court while his childron at homo went 
without breakfast and supper. The Jdm made the hdzt some hand- 
some presents, and settled a suitable stipend upon him. He further 
directed that proper salaries should be appointed for all officers 
throughout the country, so that they might be able to mn.i-nt fl.i-n 
themselves in comfort. When he had reigned eight years he 
departed from this world of trouble. 
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Jam NizdmU’d din^ also called Jam Nanda, 

Nizamn-d dm succeeded Jam Sanjar on the 25tli Eabiu-1 awwal, 
in the year 866 (December, 1461 a.d.). All men — the learned and 
the good, the soldiers and the peasants — agreed in his elevation, so 
that he raised firmly the standard of sovereignty. It is recorded 
that at the outset of his career he was a student, and spent much of 
his time in colleges and monasteries. He was modest and gentle, 
and had many excellent and pleasing qualities. His life was pure 
and religious to a high degree. It is impossible to enumerate all 
his virtues. In the early part of his reign, he proceeded with a 
force to Bhakkar and staid thel^e for a year engaged in supj)ressing 
the highway robbers. He stored the fort of Bhakkar with all kinds 
of provisions, and apjpointed as governor one of his dependants, 
Dilshad by name, who had served him while at college. The 
frontiers were so well secured that travellers could pass along the 
roads in perfect safety. Having satisfied himself in respect of 
Bhakkar, at the end of a year he returned to Thatta. There he 
reigned supreme for forty-eight years, and during this period, learned 
men and pious men and faUrs passed a happy time, and the soldiery 
and the peasantry were in easy circumstances. Jam Nizamu-d dfn 
was cotemporary with Sultan Husain Langah, .the ruler of Multan. 
They were on the most friendly terms, and were in the constant 
habit of sending presents to each other. Jam Nizamu-d din used 
to visit his stables every week, and used to stroke the heads of his 
horses, and say to them, *^My dear and happy steeds, I have no 
desire to ride you, for within my four boundaries all the rulers are 
Musulmans — do you also pray that I may not go out against any 
one without a lawful cause, and that no one may come up against 
me, lest the blood of innocent [Musulfadns should be spilled, and 
I should stand abashed in the presence of God.” In his days 
Musulman discipline was -widely spread. Large congregations used 
to assemble in the mosques, for small and great used to resort thither 
to say their prayers, and were not satisfied with saying them in 
private. If a person omitted to attend a service, he was very sorry 
for it afterwards, and would occupy himself two or three days in 
prayer for forgiveness. Towards the end of the reign of Jam 
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Nizamu-d dfn, the army of Shall Beg came from Kandahar ‘and 
attacked the villages of Lakri, Chanduka and Sindicha. The Jam 
sent a large force to repel this attack of the Moghals, and it advanced 
as far as Dara-karib, commonly known hy the name of Jalugar. A 
battle ensued in which the brother of Shah Beg was slain., and 
his army defeated. The remnant fled towards Kandahar, and no 
further attack was made upon Sind during the life of Nizamu-d din. 
The Jam spent much of his time in discoursing and arguing upon 
matters of science with the learned men of the day. Maulana 
Jalalu-d din Muhammad Diw^i formed the project of leaving Shiraz 
and going to Sind; so he sent Shamshu-d din and Mir Mu'in, two 
of his disciples, to Thatta, in order to get permission for taking up 
his residence there. The Jam accordingly allotted some suitable 
houses, and provided the means for his maintenance; he further 
supplied the messengers with money to pay the expences of the 
journey, but the Maulana died before they returned. Mir Shamshu-d 
din and Mir Mu’in were so well satisfied with the attention they 
had received, that they came back to Thatta and settled there. 
Some time after this Jam Ni’zamu-d din died, and after his death 
all the affairs of Sind fell into disorder. 

Jam Firoz. 

Upon the death of Nizamu-d din, his son Jam Firoz was of tender 
age. So Jam Sal£hu-d din, one of the late Jam’s relatives and the 
son of Jam Sanjar’s daughter, advanced pretensions to the crown; 
but Darya Khan and Sarang Khan, the confidential slaves of 
Nizamu-d din who were high in dignity and power, refused to sup- 
port him, and with the consent of the nobles and head men of Thatta 
they placed J am Firoz on the throne in succession to his father. 
Salahu-d din finding that hfe could only succeed by fighting, lost 
heart, and went to G-uzerat to lay his case before Sultan Muzaffar. 
The Sultan had married a daughter of Salahu-d din’s uncle, and was 
consequently well inclined towards him. Jam Firoz gave way to 
the impulses of youth, and devoted himself to the pursuit of pleasure. 
He spent most of his time in the harem, but went out from time to 
time accompanied by slaves and jesters, who practised all sorts of 
tricks and buffoonery. The people of the Samma tribe, and the 
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associates of the Jam treated the people of the city with violence, 
and when Darya Khan forbade them they treated him with soom. 
The Khan, therefore, retired to his jagir in the village of Kahan. 
In those days Makhdum ’Abdn-rAziz Abhari and his two sons, 
Manlana Asilu-d din and Manila Muhammad, all of them learned 
men, came to that village of Kahan and spent some years there 
teaching and diffusing knowledge. The cause of their coming from 
Hirat was the rebellion of Shah Isma’il in the year 918 a.h. (1512 
A.D.). The above-named Maulana was well read in all the sciences, 
and he had excellent books upon every branch of learning. He 
compiled a commentary on the Mishkat (traditions) but did not 
complete it. Some portions are still extant in the library of Masud* 
and passages are commonly written as marginal notes in books. He 
died in this village of Kahan, and his tomb there is still a place of 
pilgrimage. Jam Ffroz continued to give himself up to pleasure and 
dissipation, and the nobles being on the verge of ruin, a messenger 
was sent to Jam Salahu-d din to inform him how matters stood ; 
that Kiroz was generally drunk ; that Dary^ Khan, the great sup- 
porter of the government, had retired to Kahdn, and that the moment 
was opportune for his returning immediately. Salahu-d dm showed 
the letter of the men of Thatta to Sultan Muzaffar, and he sent him 
off with an army to that place. Making forced marches he soon 
arrived there, and crossing the river entered the city. Jam Firoz’s 
followers were dismayed, and led him out of the city on the other 
side. Salahu-d din then ascended the throne. He fined and 
punished the associates of Jam Kiroz, and demanded their wealth. 
The mother of Jam Kiroz® took him to Darya Khan, at Kahan, 
where he asked forgiveness for his errors ; and the Khan remember- 
ing only old obligations, began to collect forces, and when the armies 
of Bhakkar and Siwistm were assembled, they met under the 
banners of Jam Kiroz. The Buluchis and other tribes also mustered. 
Darya Khn-n placed himself at the head of these forces, and marched 
against Salahu-d din. This prince wished to go out himself to the 
sanguinary meeting, but his wazir Haji deemed it advisable that the 

2 [MS. JB. and Malet*s translation, agree that the J&.ni "was taken by his mother. 
MS. A, however, says that he took his mother to Daryh Khiin.] 
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Jam should stay in the city while he led the war-elephants against 
the enemy ; so the Jam stayed at home and the wazhr went to the 
fray. When the armies met, the fire of battle raged furiously, and 
many were slain on both sides, but at length the troops of Darya 
Khan were defeated and put to flight. Haji wazir then sat down 
to write a despatch to Salahu-d din informing him that victory had 
favoured his colours, and that he might deem himself secure. Night 
came on and the wazir was unable to pursue the routed army, so it 
happened that his messenger fell into the hands of some of Darya 
Khan’s men. As soon as Darya Khan had read the letter he destroyed 
it, and substituted another in the name of Haji wazir, to this effect : 
— “ Your army has been defeated, and the enemy is ovei^owering ; 
you must leave Thatta with your family, and make no delay, — ^we 
will meet again in the village of Chachgan.” As soon as this letter 
arrived, on the night of the 9th Eamzan, Salahu-d din departed 
without breaking his fast, and crossed the river. Defeat had indeed 
reached him. He had reigned eight months. When he met his 
wazir, the latter reproached him for running away, and asked him 
why he had come tliere. The false despatch was then produced, 
upon which the Haji exclaimed that ho had not written it. At 
length they discovered that it was the crafty work of Darya Khan, 
and were sorely annoyed, — ^but when a matter is completed repentance 
is useless. Darya Khan pursued them some stages. He then 
brought back Jam Firoz and entered Thatta on the day of the "Idii-l 
Jitr (at the close of the Eamzan) and going to the ^idgdli they offered 
up their prayers. After this, Jam Firoz reigned securely for some 
years, until the end of the year 916^ A.n. (1511 A.n.), when Shah 
Beg Arghun invaded Sind, 

The battles which followed are described in their proper places. 
I have never met with any written account of the history of the 
Sumras and Sammas, so I have composed this summary. If any 
one is better acquainted with the subject, he should make additions 
to this. 

^ [So in both 3VISS., but Malet’s translation has “ 926*' (1520 a.d,). which is 
correct.] 
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Book HI. 

The Wonden of 8iwL 

c iU ^ e « o 

The fort of Siwf, which is situated on a small hill, is built of 
round stones, of a kind which is found wherever the earth is dug in 
that ncighhourliood. 

In Kor-zamm and Chhatur, which are districts of Siwf, cotton 
plants grow as largo as trees, insomuch that men pick the cotton 
mounted. On each cotton plant there are one or two hundred snakes, 
of a span long, so that men arc obliged to brush them off with sticks 
and drive them fiway before they can pluck the boles. If any one 
is bitten by a snake, they immediately open the wound with a razor 
and suck out- 11 le ])oison, otlierwiso death would supervene. 

The little river wliich runs l>y Sfwf liscs apparently from a 
sulphureous source, and any one who drinks the water of it falls 
sick. TVlany men have died from that cause, but it does not affect 
the inh{il)itanis who are accustomed to it. Notwithstanding that 
tlio garrison was changed every year by Sultan Mahmud, most of 
the soldiers died from its bad effects, and only a few escaped. In 
the time of Akbar, a flood came and jmrged the sources of the river 
from iho sulphni', since which time the sickness has been less. 
This river rum fifty hoii beyond Sfwf, collecting at Samah, where 
it is used in iirigation, and the water which is not expended for that 
puiposo flows into the lake of Manchhnr, which is near Sfwjstan. 

On ihat lake also tlioro arc many snakes^ vciy long and thin, the 
bites of which few survive. The men in that neighbourhood wear 
long drawers to imotect thomselvos against their bites. I myself, 
when I was there looking at tho men irrigating their fields, saw 
several at every step my horse took. As it was hot, I wished to 
dismount on the shore of the lake, but for fear of tho snakes, I was 
compelled to do so at a distance on the plain beyond. 

In tho plain of Sfwf thoro wore formerly many forts and much 
cultivation, but all is now waste; iho hot wind (simoom) blows 

1 [<< The description seems perhaps more applicable to Imhes,} 
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there. Between Siwf, Dehra, and Kasmur/ there is a tract of land 
called Bdrgan, which breeds horses not inferior to those of ’Irak. 
The yoimg colts are made to walk upon gravel for a year, by which 
their hoofs become as hard as a stone, and there is no occasion to 
shoe them, for they can go unshod even amongst the hills. 

At Chhatur there is a tribe called Kaharf, so called from the tree 
named Kahar, on which one of their ancestors mounted, and when 
struck with a whip, it moved on like a horse. 

Near Ganjava, which is a district of Siwi, water springs from a 
hill, and covers a large extent of ground. Fishes are found in it. 
Amongst the hills of Ganjava there is a lofty one from which hangs 
an iron cage, in which they say there is something placed, but it 
cannot be got at. If any one descends to it from above, by a rope, 
it moves away, and if they attempt to reach it from beneath, the 
summit rises to the stars, and the earth recedes. 

The hills of Situr and the river Abkashida run in a sort of semi- 
circle from Siwi to Ganjava.® Between these places there is a waste, 
through which the road to Kandahar runs. Its length from the 
river to Sfwi is a hundred ios, and its breadth sixty. In summer 
the hot wind blows over this track for four months. 

The Wonders of Kandahar^ 

At the hill called Sibuda® the rock was scarped, and a lofty arched 
recess called Peshtak was cut by order of the Emperor Babar. 
Eighty stone-masons were employed nine years in its completion. 
It is indeed a very pleasant place, overlooking the waters of the 
Arghand, gardens and cultivated fields. In spring many people 
resort there, but it is difficult to reach on account of its steep ascent. 
Within this recess are inscribed the names of Babar Badshah, and of 
his trusty adherents, Mfrza Kamran, Mfrza ’Askarf, and Mirza 
Hindal. As his majesty Humayun had never visited the spot, his 
name was not included in that inscription. Of all his dominions 

1 [This name is so mitten by Malet. One MS. writes it “ MasttSr,” the other is 
illegible.] 

3 [The MSS. differ here and the meaning is somewhat doubtful.] 

3 [So in MS. A* The other MS. has “ Sarmdr,*' and Malet “ Siptiza.”] 
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Kandahar was the only place mentioned.^ When I visited the spot 
it came into my head that I would inscrihe his name there, as well 
as that of his august son (Akhar) with their thousands of tributary 
cities and kingdoms, like Kandah& and Kabul. I therefore sent for 
some stone-cutters and engravers from Bhakkar, and had the names 
of these kings engraved, with those of their dependent cities and pro- 
vinces, from Bengal to Bandar Lahari, from Kabul and Ghazni to 
the Dekhin, without any omission. It took nearly four years to com- 
plete this work, which indeed excited great admiration. Below 
the hills there is a cavern not far off. It was from the other 
extremity of this, that Baba Hasan Abd^ brought out the golden 
brick. The distance between these two ends is seven or eight kos. 

On the same hill near Kandahar, midUisa is found, which is an 
antidote against ^ snake bites and other poisons, and it is found no- 
where else in that country. On that hill also there is a fire temple 
of a very ancient date. It is built of unbumt bricks, each two 
yards long and broad, and one sjpan thick. The temple exists to 
this day, and has sustained no injury. 

In Kandahar there used to bo plague® and sickness eveiy year, 
till Shah Tjilimasp directed Sultan Husain Mirzji, governor of that 
province, to plant canes on the stream which flows near the town, 
and the water of wliich the people use fur drinking. Since that, the 
sickness has abated, but even now in some seasons plague and disease 
break out with gi*oat intensity ; blood being passed from the belly, 
nostrils, ears, and mouth. "When I wont there, in the reign of his 
late majesty, Akbar, to render assistance, it was at its height, and 
in the year 1007 n. (1598 a.d.) nearly two hundred soldiers died of 
this disease. 

With the Hazitra tribes near Kandahar, it is not the practice to 
wear coloured clothes such as white, red and black, ^ 

nor is there any trade in clothes and shoes of this kind. Among 
the saints buried near Kandahar may bo mentioned ^ ^ 

Baba Hasan Abdal, a descendant of the Saiyids of Sabzawar. After a 
pilgrimage to the holy cities, ho accomijanied Mirza Shah Eukh, son 

1 [A negative seems to be required here. If supplied, the sentence will read, 
“ Kandahhr was not even mentioned as forming part of his dommions.*'] 

3 [“ IVahd ** ; also used to designate Cholera.] 
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of SaMb-Kiran (Timur) to Hindtistan. On liis return lie spent some 
years in Langar Kandahar, and died there. His tomb is on an 
elevated spot surrounded by villages, and overlooking the Arghandab, 
and to it, as to a place of pilgrimage, men and women, little and 
big, low and high-bom, resort on Fridays in great crowds, so that 
the city is sometimes empty. It is certainly a charming retreat, 
and travellers say they have seen few spots to compare with it. 

Book IV. 

Accoitnt of the country of Sind passing into the hands of the 
officers of the Emperor AJibar after the death of Sultan Mahmud 
Khan, 

I have before related how Kisu Khan came to Bliakkai* on the 
12th Jumada-1 awwal 982 Hijn (August l/>74) bringing with liim 
an imperial farman, in which he was directed to divide Bhakkar 
equally between Muhib ’AH Khan and Mujiihid Kluui, and then to 
proceed to Thatta and make Muhammad Baki l''arkhau prisoner. 

At that time Mujdhid Khdn was in the conn fry of < j an java, but 
when he heard of Kisd Khan’s arrival at Bhakkar, he iiastened lo 
meet him there. But before ho ariived Kisu Khdn sought to clear 
out the fort of Sakhar.^ Muj^id Khan’s nmn procrastinated, but 
Kfsd Khan disap^Droving of this, sent olf a force i.o Sakhar. Wakfl 
Khan who was the representative of Mujahid Khan, fought upon 
the wall which Mujahid Khan had built round Sakhar, and several 
persons on both sides were killed, and more were wounded. Tlu-ee 
days after the fight, Mujahid Khan arrived and took away his men 
to Loharf. Sakhar then reveited entirely into the power of Kfsu 
Khan, but towards Lohari tho pargana of Bhakkar was in the pos- 
session of Muhib ’Ali Khan and Mujahid Khan.*-* Tho jjien who 
had assembled (to support them) wore broken-hearted. At this 
juncture, some of tho Arghun people deserted them and (?amo to 
Bhakkar, whore Kisu Khan had them put to death u];)on tho mal(*vo- 
lent suggestion of Shah Baba, son of Jan Baba l^urkhan. Kisu 

^ [MS. J3. says Bhakkar.”] 

2 [So according to MS. A , ; a whole lino is omitted from B, hy mistake of the 
copyist. Malet says “ Muhib ’Ali and Mujkhid Khiiii held Rori aud Tiggar.”] 
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Khan was a severe harsh-tempered man, and one day Barji Tawaji 
having been guilty of some faiQt, he had irons placed upon his feet 
in the presence of his court. 

Two months afterwards, Mujahid Khan went up against Thatta, 
leaving Muhib ’Ali Kh^ in charge of their families. He halted for 
a few days at the town of Eanipur in order to outfit his force. Kisu 
Khan, at the instigation of the men of Bhakkar, sent an army against 
Lohari. On Friday, the 2nd of Ramzan 982 a.h. (December 1574), 
having divided his army into two parts he crossed over the river. 
One division he directed by way of the gardens of the city towards 
Loharf, and the other he embarked in gJirdbs and boats and sent 
them firing and fighting towards the shrine of Khwaja Khizr. Muhib 
’All Khan’s men mounted and went towards the ^kd-gah, Kisu 
Khan’s followers arrived in their ghrdhs and set fire to Mujahid 
Khan’s boats, and when the flames rose high, the horsemen fell 
back and went towards their homes. At this time Kisu Khan’s 
horsemen came up and threw rockets* into the city and set it on fire 
in several places. Muhib ’Alf Khan then mounted his horse and 
fled. The men of Bhakkar now entered the city and pillaged until 
evening, capturing the standard and kettle drum of Muhib ’Al{ Khan 
which they bore off with them to the fort. When the intelligence 
reached Mujahid ’Ali Khan he returned by forced marches to Lohari, 
but he was greatly dispirited, and in consideration of the royal 
power he refrained from molesting Kisu Khan.’* The latter estab- 
lished himself in the fort of Bhakkar and practiced great injustice* 
"V^en the Emperor Akbar became acquainted with these facts he 
placed the country under the charge of Tarsun Khan, and in the 
beginning of Muharram 983 a.h. (April 1575) Muhammad T^ir 
Khan, son of Shah Muhammad Saifu-1 Mulk, and Muhammad 
Kasim Khan and Mirza Muhammad Sultan arrived at the town 
of Lohari, and sent to Kisu Khan a copy of the farmdn con- 
ferring the jdg'iT of Bhakkar (on Tarsun Khan). Kisu Khan was 
at first inclined to resist and to set these men at defiance, but 
when the matter came to be talked over, he went to the chief of the 

^ \JB.uk7cahd$ dtish,'] 

2 [The MSS. differ slightly here, and the text is not clear, hut the meaning appears 
to he as rendered.] 
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saiyids, wbo sent some priests and a party of men to tho three 
sarddrs to give them counsel. The sarddrs detained them all, and 
desired them to write a true statement of affairs and send it to 
the Emperor. The priests begged to be excused, but said they 
would write if both parties were present. The sarddrs replied that 
Kisu Khan’s agents wore present, and that if tho priests would 
write the truth in their presence, no further trouble would bo given 
them. The priests then entered upon tho business. As soon as 
Kisu Khan heard this he was alaimed, for he saw that matters were 
going wrong, and that tho forthcoming memorial would be ruinous 
to him. Ho therefore sent to say that he would give up tho fort, 
and that they need not write. Tho Khans sent word back that tho 
memorial was written, and that they would keep it ready. If ho 
did not surrender tho fort the letter should bo sent to tho Emperor 
— so Kisu Khan having no other remedy, conducted the KMmb into 
tho fort. 

An order had boon issued by tho Emperor that Kisii Khun, in 
concert with tho brethren of Ihrsun Muhammad KhuTj, the saiyids^ 
and tho chief men, should make cmpiiry about tiui treasure, housoK, 
and ef(eoi.s of Sultan Mahmud Klian, and send a detailed ac(«>unt 
thereof to tho Court, In obedience to the Koyal orders, Um peopkt 
of Sultan Mahintid’s harem wore sent to the ]n'cscnc<i, and his chief 
wife, sister of Jahan Khan, was sent to Lahore. At ilio same iinu^ 
Khwaja Sarai, 3iai Singh iJarburi, and Banwali Das Navfsinda 
arrived for tho purpose of settling the affairs of the treasure atul 
of tho people of the harem of Sultan Mahmud. Having afterwards 
looked into tho matter of tho treasure at Lohari, they proposed to 
return by way of Nagor in tho beginning of Bajab of tlio year a}K>vo- 
named, 

Wlien Tarsiin Muhammad Klidn received periuisHion to depart 
from the Court, scymo of tho nobles objoctcid that it was impolitic to 
place the cliildrcn of Saifu-1 Mulk on tho borders of iho country, so 
ho was appointed governor of A'gra and a change was made in 
rcsixict of Bhtikkar, for BauwaH Bus was sent there to take charge 
of the revenues and general aflairs. Afterwards, for better security, 
Mir fjaiyid Muhammad was dignified with tho ollico of Mlr4^adl 
(Chief Justice), with a mansab of 1000, and appointed governor of 
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Bliakkar. On the 11th of Eamzdn of the year above-mentioned, 
he arrived at Bhakkar, and the ministers of religion and the 
chief men waited upon him to show due honour and respect. He 
then gave 50,000 highas of land to the saiyids, learned men and 
others in portions suited to the position of each one. The ministers 
of religion enjoyed a happy time during his administratioru In 
the early part of his rule he sent a force against the Mankinjas 
of the district of Gagri who were rebellious, and had opposed his 
ojfficers. He acted oppressively towards the ryots in revenue 
matters> for he fixed by measurement a payment of five mans per 
ligha upon all lands alike, and the revenue officers, whom he ap- 
pointed, dealt harshly with the cultivators. The troops of the 
Mir-i "adl arrived at a small fort between Gambaz and Bajran. The 
Mankinjas showing no respect, shot arrows at them, and several 
of the soldiers were killed. There was a well in the fort into which 
the graceless wretches threw the bodies both of Musulmans and 
infidels, and filled it up with earth. The Jifzr-t ^adl was enraged at 
this, and sent for reinforcements from Siwi, to take vengeance. 
After a short opposition, the Mankinjas left their home and took 
to flight. Saiyid Abu-1 Fazl, the Mir~i ’adl’s son, ^ho commanded 
the troops, pursued them for some distance, and then returned to 
Bhakkar. Some time after this the Mtr4 ^adl fell ill, he lost much 
blood and his weakness increased till he died on the 8th of Sh’aban, 
984 A.H. (October 1576). 

After his death, the Emperor appointed his son, Abu-1 Fazl, to 
succeed him in the government of Bhakkar. In the following year 
Abu-1 Fazl seized and confined the head men of G4gri, and after- 
wards caused two or three of them to be trampled to death by 
elephants. On the 9th of Zi’-l hijja 985 a.h. (Feb. 1578). I’timad 
Khan, an eunuch, and one of the emperor’s trusty servants, came as 
governor to Bhakkar, He was a man of passionate temper and did 
not deal kindly with the soldiers, peasants, or nobles. Some of tho 
ministers of religion were troubled by his conduct, and resolved to 
carry their complaints to the Emperor. The governor thereupon 
sent a person to them with excuses, but they would not be satisfied, 
and resolutely determined to proceed. When they reached the 
royal presence they stated their grievances against that cruel man. 
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The Emperor replied that if he had oppressed the people in the way 
represented, he would be killed. And it turned out exactly as the 
royal tongue predicted, after this manner. He was an habitual 
jester and scoffer, and would utter vile and filthy expressions before 
good men ; he also dealt niggardly with the troops ; so on the 10th 
Babi’u-1 awwal 986 A.n. (May, 1578) a party of soldiers conspired 
and slew him in his hall of audience. 

After the death of I’timad Khan the Emperor gi-anted the country 
of Bhakkar in jdgir to Fath Khan Bahadur, llaja rarnianand and 
Edja Todar Mal.^ Jn the month of Bajab of the same year, the 
Khan and the other two grantees came to Bhakkar and took posses- 
sion of their respective portions. Two years afterwards l^armaiiand 
proceeded to the Court in obedience to orders. The Darijas after- 
wards quarrelled with his brother Madhu Das, and assembled in the 
town of Alor with hostile intent. Two or three fights followed, and 
men were slain on both sides. At length some tmbuleut follows 
joined in the attack, so Eath Khan sent his own men to put tlioin 
down. The insurgents wore then beaten and diH])(‘rsod. Fath 
Khan then went to Court, where ho was received with groat favour. 
His mansah was increased, and thojdyir of Parmanand was asHigned 
to him. Fath Khan was a simple-minded man, fond of money, who 
paid his thanks with his tongue, but lie dealt kindly with the people 
and provided for their subsistence. Ho liad a valul named vShahab 
Khan, a zaminddr of Samana, an inexperienced tuan, who kiiow 
nothing of business. At the instigation of one Farid he ati.nck(>d tlwt 
people of Khan Nahar, and led a force against the fort of Kin-kot, 
which was in the hands of Ibrahim Nitliar. A great battle foll<»w<‘d, 
in which Fath Khan’s fine men wore slain, Shabab IQian also fid I 
with all his brothers, "When intolligonco of this r<*achf 5 d the 
Emperor, he instantly resumed Fath Khan’s jdgir and assigruid it 
to Nawwab Muhammad Sadik Khan together with the <luty of 
capturing Thatta. Ho arrived at Bhakkar oii Tuesday tins 12th 
Kabi’u-1 awwal 994 a,ii. (Feb. 158G). The priests and others went 
out to meet him, and ho received them all with honoxir aiid n^spoct. 
For some time he stayed in Bhakkar sotting its affairs in order, but 
in Zi-1 hijja of the same year, ho marched against Siwistan. Before 

1 [MS. i?. makes no mention of the last, and speaks of ** the two’' grantees.] 
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going on this expedition he fonght with the men of Mirza Jani 
Beg, many of whom were killed. The hreeze of yiotory thus 
began to blow on the banners of Muhammad Sadik. He then pro- 
ceeded on his expedition. Meanwhile Subhan ’Alf Arghtin, who 
was in command of the enemy, had constructed a fort on the banks 
of the river, and had furnished it with munitions of war. He had 
also collected many glirdbs> and boats there. When Muhammad 
Sadik advanced, the Arghun came out in his ghrdbs and gave battle ; 
but he was defeated and taken prisoner alive, and many of his men 
were killed and wounded. Twelve ghrdbs also fell into the hands 
of the victors. Greatly elated with these victories he laid siege to 
Siwistan. His operations occupied some time, but he at length sunk 
a large mine which carried away the gate in front of the fort. In- 
structions had been given that no man was to enter the fort without 
orders, so when the smoke and dust cleared off, the besieged set to 
work, closing up the breach, and maintaining a fire from their cannons 
and guns {top o tufang). The party on the top of the gateway which 
had been blown into the air fell to the ground uninjmred. Mirza Jani 
Beg had now advanced with a force as far as Mihran, which is six 
kos from Siwan. In consequence of this, Muhammad Sadik raised 
the siege and went to oppose his progress. When he came opposite 
the‘ Lakki hills, the ghrdbs of Mirza Jani opened fire upon him. 
They continued fighting for several days, till an imperial fdrman 
arrived stating that Mirzd Jani Beg had sent suitable tribute to the 
Court, and had made humble and dutiful submission. Muhammad 
Sadik therefore returned to Bhakkar, and after a short interval he 
repaired to Court. One year afterward his jdgir was taken from 
him. In the two hliarif harvests that passed while Muhammad 
Sadik: held Bhakkar, locusts attacked the crops and famine ensued. 
Many men emigrated in various directions. The Samijas and 
Buluchis plundered both sides of the river and left nothing standing. 

At the end of Kabi’u-s sani, 996 a.h. (Feb. 1588), the jdgir of 
Bhakkar was granted to Isma’il Khan, and his son Eahman Kuli Beg 
came to the place. This young nobleman was wise, and treated the 
people with great kindness and consideration, so that through his 
gentle management they betook themselves once more to cultivation, 
and by their efforts the wasted land again became fruitful. 
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When Isma’il Kuli Khan left Multan and wont to tho Court, the 
§dg\r was taken from him and granted to Shii-oya Sultan. In the 
beginning of Muharram 997 a.h. (Nov. 1588), ho camo to Bhakkar. 
He was addicted to wine, and left tho management of liis affairs in 
tho hands of his purchased slaves. Night and day ho was engaged 
in riot and dehauchoiy, and but seldom sat in pul die court, or 
allowed any one to have access to him. Tlie pensions and allow- 
ances to the fakirs were stopped. At one period Shaikh Sangi 
received charge of the revenue and State business, and for a time he 
visited the shops and took possession of their money and Imsiness.* 
He sent his son Muhammad Husain Beg to subdue Siwi, but the 
Afghans assembled and fiercely opposed him. Ilis advanced guard 
was composed of Buluchis* who fled at tho first attack. Tho main 
body was then assaulted. Many were slain and many taken pri- 
soners. Tho rest wore broken and put to flight, but tho w(withor 
was hot, and large numbers di()d of thirst, in the mirag(». Those who 
escaped alive were a long time before they recovered. Tho wails 
occasioned by tho violence and tyranny of Shii-oyfi at huigtli awxindcd 
to heaven, from whence tlie ghwl tidings of his removal <}a!ne to tlie 
people of Bhakkar. They escaped from his malignity and on(;e 
more lived in peace, for Muhammad Sadik Khan again retjoived tho 
jdglr. 

On the second of Babi’u-l awwal 998 a.h. (l)(H^(*n)h<T, 1589) 
Mirza Muhammad Zuhid, son of Muliammad Hadik, (^anuito Bhakkar. 
He treated tho people with kindness and poured the balm ()f justice 
upon hearts wounded hy tyranny. He was g(x>d-lo<>kiug and g(jod- 
natured, and ho associated with learned ami (‘xcdhuit men. He 
restored the pensions and allowances in accordance with tlie grants 
made by his father, and put a stop to oppnission. Khwaja M uhain- 
mad Ma’sum was Muhammad Sadik’s valdL Th^ was a man of 
excellent qualities, and competent in all business. Tluj p(JOple were 
ro-assured and wont about their cultivation and building. But a 
heavenly visitation fell upon the spring croi> of that y(‘ar ; notwith- 
standing tho care of the government, evil days ensued, and it was 

* [A doubtful passage. The two MSS. do not agree.] 

^ [ju 
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impossible to collect the taxes. A scarcity of food again occurred. 
About this tiiuo His Majesty tbe Emperor bad to make a public ex- 
ample. Wben the Eoyal Court was removed to Lahore, Mirza Jani 
Beg, in imitation of Mirza Shah Husain, renounced his obedience, 
and pretended to indc 2 )cndence. The Khan-i Khanan was accord- 
ingly sent to take Thatta and bring the Buluchis under control. He 
reached the plac(3 in the month of Sliawwal of the year aforesaid, 
between the auluinnal and vernal harvests, and proceeded to set all 
things in ord(*r. At that time, I, the author of this history, pro- 
ceed(ul from Ahinadabad in Guzerat to the Imperial Court. By 
good fortune my mother had sent some little curiosities, which I 
pres(uit(‘d to liis Majesty. Thereupon he enquired with great con- 
descension how many years I liad been absent from my mother. I 
replied that it was tw(inty years. He was graciously pleased to 
direct that I should g(> to visit my mother, and afterwards return to 
xny duty. He fiirtln'r (uderod the grant of a /ayir to me. There- 
upon, Muhartunad Hadik caiut} to my aid, an<l said tliat as I was 
going to Bhakkar, it would be very ph«isant to have my jdglr 
then*. His Majesty said that Bhakkar hatl been granted hi jdgir to 
the Nawwab Khau-i Khiinaa. The latter was ])resent at the time 
and said that if His hbijiisty pleased to make me a grant in Bhakkar 
ho would assign it over to me, but if so ho ho}>cd to receive an 
ccpiivahmi <ds(‘wlii‘r<‘. The Jioyal e.ommand was then given for a 
grant in lUiakkar, and iho oilhiials assigiicsl to mo the jgarganas of 
Hurhtda, (Jagrt and Ohandfika. After this was arranged, His Majesty 
in Ids great kindness and consideration gave mo a boat and one of 
his own fur coats, and as disinissc^d me ho quoted the lino — 

** Sit xiot down, but travel, for it h very sweet.'' 

On the 14th* Safar, 900 a.h. (Nov., 1500), I reached Bhakkar, 
where the Khdn-i Khanan had arrived bofort^ mo. Tlio weather was 
hot and the river high, so ho sbiyed some days tluu'o ; but when the 
star Canopxis appeared ho disinissod mo with Bahadur Khan, Mulla 
Mahmudf, and some otlu^rs. Wo wont to Sihwan, and the Khan-i 
Khanan followed and overtook us there. The people of Sihwdn 
<doscd the gates of thoir fort, llm Khun-i Khanan then consulted 


1 [12th itt MS, A.] 
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with Ms nobles as to whether it was better to march against Mirza 
Jani Beg in Thatta at once, or to stop and take Siliwdn before pro- 
ceeding. They all agreed that as Sihwan was in the direct road, 
and their men and boats must pass that way, it was desirable to 
secure it before going further. Having so determined, the river 
was crossed, batteries (morcha) were raised, and we began to take 
measures for securing a passage over the river. ^ But intelligence 
came that Nawwab Jani Beg had left Thatta with a powerful force 
and was advancing against us. So the siege was raised and our 
forces turned to oppose him. Jani Beg then threw up a sort of fort" 
on the bank of the river at the village of Lohari above Nas*q)ur, 
and there strengthened his position. When the Khan-i Khan tin 
came within about six kos from this fortified post Jani Beg soni, 120 
armed gJirdhs and' many boats under tlie command of Khusini Khiin 
and other officers, and also two armies, one on (s'Kih l^ank of tlui 
river, to make a simultaneous attack on the camp of the Kluin-i 
Khanan. To meet them our forces advanced a liiilo on ih<‘ ]>ank 
of the river, where wo raised some sand-works covering fiv<} or six 
farihs of ground. Muhammad Muldm Klnin Bakhshi, ’Alf Mnrduii 
Khan, Murid Khan Sarmadi, and the writer of this liistory, with 
several other noblemen, wore appointed to that humble fortification.^ 
Our instructions were, that when the ghrdhs c.'uuo up they must 
necessarily pass in front of our fortified position, bocauso just in 
front of it there was a largo sand-bank from which they must cross 
over to reach our camp,^ In fact, when Muhammad Mukim was smut 
there he was told that his business was to prevent any dangm* to the 
camp on that side. In the afternoon tho gltrdhs came U]), when 
they perceived that on one side there was water with a sandbank, 
and on the other side water with a fort, so they arrested tluiir pro- 
gress, and guns from both sides announced tho opening of tlui fight. 
In the course of the night the Klnin-i Khanan sent a party ov(u* to 
the opposite side. Tho force which Jdni Bog liad appoinhid for the 

^ [The text says aUU jd Tho word commonly 

means << a ford.”] ^ i > 
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purpose assaulted our gate, but it bad been well secured, and tbeir 
efforts were vain. In the morning, tbe glirdhs came up in front of 
tbe camp. Tbe guns in our fortification were pointed too bigb, so 
that tbe balls passed over tbe gJirdhs and fell among our friends on 
tbe other side, killing several of them, Tbe muzzles of tbe guns 
were then depressed, so that tbe balls passed through tbe glirdhs on 
our side of tbe river, and then touching tbe water rose again and 
crushed eight or nine boats (IcisJiti) killing a number of men.^ But 
they wore prepared for this — for in each ghrdh there wore carpenters 
who quickly repaired the damages. The fight was carried on and 
the firing continued in this way for that day. On one side was tbe 
fort and army of the Kb«bi-i Kbanan, on tbe other tbe sandbank, and 
tbe glirdhs must pass between them against a strong cun-ent. Tbe 
battle continued till after mid-day, and the enemy had many men 
killed by the guns. They then saw that they could not pass the 
fort, and that they wore losing many men, so they were compelled 
to retreat. The Kban-i Khduanb boats followed in pursuit and tbe 
army harassed them from tbe shore. Khusru Khun acted judi- 
ciously : keoj)ing his own glirdhs in the rear bo sent others in pur- 
suit, and several of the enemy’s vessels with soldiers an<l. FiiingC 
fighting men on board fell into bis bands. The royal ghrdh bad 
accompanied the ghrdh of Khusru Khan and unfortunately some fire 
from the latter reached the magazine of the royal vessel, and all it 
contained was burnt. Some of the crew escaped into other vessels 
which happened to bo near, but a large proportion was killed. Still 
a groat victory was won. 

Next day wp marched against tbe fort of Jani Beg in which be 
had fortified himself. There wore some little sand-hills (chihla^) 
around, and tbe place seemed difficult to take. When wo tried to 
invest the place, the Khan-i Khanan and bis officers found the work 
impracticable. One night we made a general assault iipon the place 
on every side, but it was too strong and wo gained nothing. It 
was then determined by the Kban-i Khanan that ho would pro- 

1 [The MSS. differ, and the whole passage is not very intolligiblo.] 

* [This is the same word, variously written, a-iid <d.^^ In a 

previous passage it has boon rendered “ sand-bank.*' It is perhaps allied to the 
lliudusthni clixUd^ mud,”] 
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ceed with a force to Sihwan and take possession of the country of 
Thatta, — ^that another force should go to Badfn and Fath-Lugh, and 
that Shah Beg Khan should march to hesiogo Shali-garli, a 2 )luce that 
had been built by Shah Kasim Arghuii. The Kluin-i Khaiidn accord- 
ingly proceeded to Thatta, another force went against Badm, Fatli 
Khan and Jdn, and Shah Beg besieged Shali-garh. Saiyid Baluiu-d 
din, the author, and several other attendants of <h<! Klian-i Khilnun, 
went to Siwan, where many of tho dcfoiiders were kilb^d. ‘When 
the garrison found that matteis were going hard with tluiin tlicy 
wrote to Jani Beg that unless he caino to their aid, tlie phuu^ must 
bo lost. Upon learning this tho Mirz/i niarchc<l with gi-cat 
alacrity to Siwan, Wlien ho had reached a al^out tw(*iity 

kos from us, we received intolligenco of his advance. licld a 
council, and determined to fight him ; so vve raised (h<« siege and 
marched to oppose his advance. Wh(‘n the. Khan-i Khanan lusard 
this he sent Muhammad Khan Niyazi and sonui other of his oHiccn-s 
with reinforcements for us. Wo were nojir the Lak k i hills wlnm tiny 
joined us, and our united force then ainonntiMl to )t) horsr‘. dani Beg 
was advancing through tho hills with 1(),(KK) horse, togethtT with a 
numerous body of infantry and arehin’s, and h<* had tjhrdbH and 
cannon coming up tho river. When 1 h‘ was six or sewn kos distant, 
our loaders perceived that if wo rciiuum‘<l wh<‘r(^ we W(‘re, we might 
bo attacked on every side. Jani Btg might ath'u‘k m from the liills, 
tho ghrdhs from the river, and tln^ men of >Si'hwaii from tln^ rear, so 
that wo should he in a critical position. Wti thendbzv resoIv(‘d to 
march on and moot him, and our for(;(‘H won*, accordingly s<‘t in 
motion. Janf Bog received intelligence, of our mfivcinent tlirough 
his spies, hut could not credit it, for lu* asked what our numhers 
could ho, and what must lie our presuTxijitiozi to vimiunt on sinh a 
step. But the dust of our march then became visible to him, ami 
he instantly proceeded to sot his anny izi array, ]t was noon when 
tho contending forces mot. When our van-guard IxH^amo (‘.ngag(‘d, 
some of tho men took fight and flod. Tho mnny pursmsl, and 
coming up with our main body tho liattlo h(‘camo general Tlnvo 
or four fierce charges wore made, hut at huigih Uio mmty were 
dofeatod. Jani Beg stood his ground and fought desporatoly, but 
seeing that all was over, ho also fiod. Tho enemy lost many men in 
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killed and prisoners. Janl Beg retreated to Unarpnr,^ twenty kos 
from the battle-field, where he raised a small fort and strengthened 
his position. We besieged the place, and after some days the 
Khan-i Khanan arrived in person. The batteries were pushed for- 
ward, and fighting went on every day, in which many on both sides 
were killed. Digging approaches to the fort, we reached the edge 
of the ditch, and raised there a mound of earth. Jani Beg was then 
reduced to despair, and offered terms. His proposal was to give 
over to us thirty ghrdhs and the fort of Sihwan. He himself would 
return to Thatta but would meet ns again afterwards. The Khan-i 
Khanan consulted with his officers, and they all agreed that Jani 
Beg was reduced to extremities, and that no terms should be made 
with him — ^it was a mere question of a day or two — and if he were 
allowed to return to Thatta he would probably change his mind. 
The Khdn-i Khanan observed that if we assaulted the fort, many 
men on both sides would be slain, and that the wives and families 
of the garrison would fall into our hands and might be treated with 
indignity, for these reasons he would accept the terms, and would 
further obtain a mmsah of 5000 from the Emperor for Jani Beg. 
No doubt his decision was sound. The representatives of Jani Beg 
then came into our lines, the terms were settled, the ghrdhs were 
given up, a person was sent to Sihwan to secure the surrender of 
the fort, and Jani Beg himself set out for Thatta. The Khan-i 
Khandn stayed in the village of Sann during the inundations, but in 
the winter he departed for Thatta. "When we approached Fath-bdgh 
Jani Beg came forward to meet us, and there was an interview and 
friendly intercourse between the two chiefs. Leaving Jani Beg at 
this place the Khan-i Khanan proceeded to Thatta, and there he 
distributed among his officers and soldiers all the effects (hasdt) he 
had with him. He next went to Lahori-bandar, where he gazed 
upon the sea {ddryde shor). When he departed from this place he 
left Daulat Khan and Khwaja Mukim in charge. A royal mandate 
had arrived directing him to bring Jani Beg to Court, — ^in conse- 
quence of this he started off, taking J ani Beg with him, and hastened 
by forced marches to the Imperial presence. Every kindness and 
consideration was bestowed upon Jani Beg through the friendly 
* [** Amarpur” in MS. J?.] 
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statements of the Khan-i Khanan, The country of Tliatta was 
graciously restored to him, and he was received into ihc royal ser- 
vice with a mansaib of 5000. Still further favour was sliown him, 
and Khusru Khan was named to be his son-in-law. 

When His Majesty sot out for the Dekliin,* intent upon the con- 
quest of Ahmadnagar and the fort of Kiisini, on the 25th Haja]) 
Mfrza Jani Bog died of brain fever, and upon tho solicitation of 
Nawwab Allani, the country of Thatta was gTant<‘d to Mfrza Ghazf 
Beg, son of the deceased Mfrza, 

* [It is at this point in MS. i?. that there comes in ahru}>tly the relating 

to Dada, upon which some remarks have been made in paije 2 Id,] 
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TA^RfKH-I TAHmr. 


This work is named after the author, Mir Tahir Muhammad 
Nasydni, son of Saiyid Hasan, of Thatta. The author, his 
father, and grandfather, were intimately acquainted with the 
affairs of the Arghtins and Tarkhans, and were dependants of 
the members of the former &mily. Tahir Muhammad, indeed, 
dedicates his work to, and writes it at the instigation of, Shah 
Muhammad Beg ’Adil Khdn, son of Shdh Beg 'Adil Khan 
Arghun, governor of Kandahar. The Tulifatu4 Urdm (p. 74), 
styles Shdh B6g a Tarkhan, not an Arghun, and states that it 
was to him that the Tdrikh4 Tdldri was dedicated. 

The author, independent of what he says in his rambling pre- 
face of twenty pages, which is replete with the most fulsome adula- 
tion, gives us several incidental notices of himself and family in 
the course of his work.^ We learn that in 1015 h. (1606 a.d.), 
when Kandahar was beleaguered by the Persians, he went to 
Thatta to complete his education, and that he was then twenty- 
five years old. He placed himself under Maulana Ishak, a 
celebrated teacher, who was well , instructed in Sufyism by an 
attentive perusal of Shaikh Sa’di, Jami, Khakdni, and An wan. 

His maternal grandfather, ’Umar Shdh, and his son Ddfid 
Sehta, Chief of the Pargana of Durbela, afforded such effective 
aid to Humdyun, in his flight from Shir Sh&h, that the Emperor 
wrote a document expressive of his satisfaction, and of his deter- 
mination to reward their fidelity with a grant of their native 
district of Durbela, should he succeed in his enterprises and be 

1 See pages 63, 73, 86, 139, 167, 224, 228, of tlie MS. 
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restored to Ms throne. At the instigation of Mahmud IChdn, 
the governor of Bhakkar, they were both put to death for this 
injudicious zeal ; one being sewn up in a hide and thrown into 
the river from the battlements of Bhakkar; the other flayed 
alive, and his skin sent, stuffed with straw, to Mirza Sli4h Hasan 
Arghun. The family fled to Ahmadabad in Guzciit. Tho 
document above alluded to was unfortunately destroyed, when 
Mirza Jani B6g ordered Thatta to be fired on tho approach of 
the imperial army. The author, nevertheless, hoped to meet 
with his reward, should it ever be his good fortune to be pre- 
sented to the reigning Emperor Jahangir. In one part of his 
work he calls 'Umar Shah by the title of Jam, from wliicli w(^ 
may presume that ho was a Samma. Daud, ^lJinar\s son, is also 
styled Sehta, and, from a passage in tho Extracts, it will b(i sorui 
that Jdin Sehta, one of the descendants of tho Satnma refugees, 
is spoken of as one of tho Chiefs of Kach. 

Tahir Muhammad informs us that, notwithstanding all tho 
enquiries ho made, ho was not able to procure any work which 
dealt with tho periods of Iiistory which ho had un<Iertak<in to 
write. There might, perhaps, have boon sonuj written in tluj 
Hindi character, but on that point ho was ignorant. Thin is 
disingenuous, for his early history must bo derived from some 
written source, though ho docs not choose to deedare what it was. 
He quotes a poem by Mir Ma'sum Bhakkari, and is, peu’hapH, 
indebted to his prose also, but to no groat ext(tnt, ior in (hjscrib- 
ing the same events, our author is fuller, and his cnidulity indtutos 
him to indulge in strange anecdotes, which tlio other rcye<‘,ts. 
His later history, in which ho is very copious, is (h}riv<»d not 
only from his father, who was himself an actor in vSomo of tint 
scenes which he describes, but from other oyo-witm‘ss(‘H, as well 
as his own observations. His residence seems to liav<i Iukui 
chiefly at Durbela, but wo hear of his bedng, not only at Kanda- 
har and Thatta, as previously mentioned, but at Multdu and 
Lahore ; so that, for a Sindian, wo may consider him what 
Froissart calls a “ wcll-iravellcd knight.’’ 
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The Tdrzkh’i Tdhiri was completed in 1030 h. (1621 a.d.), in 
the fortieth year of the author’s age. Its style is bad and confused, 
and occasionally ambitious. We are told that it is divided into 
ten chapters {tabha)^ but they are not numbered beyond the fourth, 
and only seven can be traced altogether. The first, consisting 
of sixteen pages, is devoted to the Sumra dynasty. The second, 
of ten pages, to the Samma dynasty. The third, of 30 pages, to 
the Arghims. The fourth and all the others, comprising 172 
pages, to the Tarkhdns — so that it is evident that to them he 
directs his chief attention, bringing their affairs down to the 
latest period, when Mirza Ghazi Beg was poisoned at Kandahar, 
in 1021 H. (1612 a.d.), and the power of the Tarkhans was brought 
to a close even as Jdgirdars — a title they were suffered to retain 
after their entire loss of independance under Mirza J ani Beg. W e 
have nothing on the subject of the Arab dominion in Sind, and 
the chapters upon the Sumras and Samma form no continuous 
narrative of their transactions. Even the later chapters ax-e very 
deficient in dates, though there is no break in the history of the 
Arghuns and Tarkhans. Where dates are inserted they are not 
always correct. 

Besides the present history, it would appear from one of the 
Extracts given below, that the author composed another work 
upon some of the Legends of Sind. The name of “ Nasyani^” is 
not a patronymic, but, as we are informed in the Tuhfatu-l 
kirdm (p. 192), a mere poetical designation, assumed by the 
author. The same passage gives us also some information re- 
specting his descendants. 

This work is rare out of Sind, where it is procurable without 
much difficulty. The Amir of Khairpur and the Saiyids of 
Thatta have a copy. I have not met with it anywhere else in 
India, and I believe there is no copy in Europe. Size, quarto 
(12 X 9 inches) containing 254 pages, each of 17 lines. 

i Nasydnt^ the forgetful ? or l^ashydni^ 'which signifies the drunken, or, a seeker 
of ne-ws ? 
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Extracts. 

The Destruction of Alor» 

From the year of the Hijri 700 (1300 a.d.), until 843 (1439 a.d.), 
that is to say, for a period of 143 years, the Hindu tribe of Sumra were 
the rulers of Sind; and that portion which is now flourishing was then 
a mere waste, owing to the scarcity of water in the Sind or Panjah 
river, which is known hy the above name below Bhakkar. ^ No water 
flowed towards those regions, and water is the very foundation of 
all prosperity. The capital of this people was the city of Muham- 
mad Tur, which is now depopulated and is included in thepar^awa of 
Dirak. Not I alone but many others have beheld these ruins with as- 
tonishment. Numbers of the natives of that city, after its destruction, 
settled in the of Sakura, which was peopled in the time of 

the Jams of Samma, and there they founded a village to which thejr 
also gave the name of Muhammad Tur.® In this village resided 
many great men and zamhddrs, disciples of the Shaikh of Shaikhs 
and defender of the world, Makhdum Shaildi Bahau-d din (Zaka- 
riya) Mulld Khalifa Sindi, so well known in Hind, who sprang from 
them and that village. The cause of the ruin of the above-named 
city, and of its do]pendencies, which had flourished between nine 
hundred and a thousand years, was as follows : —Below the town of 
Alor flowed the river of the Panjab, which was indefinitely called 
by the three names of Hakra, W^ind, and Dahan, and by others — 
for its name changes at eveiy village by which it flows. After 
fertilizing the land, the river pours its waters into the ocean. 
Dalu Eai governed the country between the two above-mentioned 
cities (Muhammad Tur and Alor). He was a tyrant and an adul- 
terer : eveiy night he possessed himself of a maiden. From the 
merchants who brought their goods that way in boats from Hind to 
the port of Dewal,® he levied a toll of half their property ; traders 
thus suffered incalculable injury. At length, a certain merchant^ 
^ ^ 

* See Note A in Appendix upon Muhammad-Tiir, 

3 Captain McMurdo places DaM or Dilia EM early m the second century of the 
Hijra. — Jot(7n. R. A, 5., Vol I. p. 28. 

^ The TuhfatU'lIcirdm (p. 35), calls him Saifu-l-muldk, and says he was on his 
way to Mecca, and that when he returned thence, he lived and died somewhere about 
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reached the place with a vast amount of goods, and was much 
astonished at this tyrant’s proceedings. When the customs’ officers 
perceived the valuable nature of his merchandise, and found him to 
bo a traveller from distant parts, they resolved to exceed their 
usual demands. The merchant had also with him a handmaiden, 
young, and beautiful as the full-moon. When the impious tyrant 
was informed of this, he determined, according to his odious habit, 
to got lier into his possession. The traveller, who was a 
wise and God-fearing man, said to himself that it was impos- 
sible to CH<N*ipc from the tyrant with honour and without 
distress, and hence it would be better to make some bold effort ; in 
which, by God’s help, ho might succeed, and which would stand re- 
corded on thf‘ page of destiny until the day of judgment. He prayed 
for and o])tainod tliroe day’s grace to forward the amount of duties 
along with his hcautiful damsel. During this time he collected a 
numhor of skilful and export artizans, men who excelled Farhad in 
piercing mountains, and could close a breach with a rampart lilce 
Alexander’s. To iheso men he gave whatever they desired, and 
reward(‘d ihoir labour with gold, jewels, and stuffs. His intention 
was to erect strong cml)ankment abovo^ the town of Alor, and turn 
the courses of the waters towards Bhakkar. Night after night these 
strong and able workmen laboured to dig a new channel and erect 
an embankment. The river was thus turned from its old course 
and flowed towards Siwan and the Lakki Hills, with such force that 
the mereliant was, hy God’s mercy, quickly carried with his ships 
and goods far away })oyond the oppressor’s reach. Wlion the people 
of the tyratut’s country awoke in the morning, instead of several 
fathoms of water, they found nothing but mud and muddy water. 
All wore amazed, and inf<mned their master of the mode of the 
merchant’s escape, and of the ruin that had come on the country. 
Ho ordered them to turn the river into its old channel, but they all 
replied that it could not bo done now the water had flowed olse- 

D^ra Ghfuzi Khan and Sftpur. It is added, that his handmaiden Jamil or Badfu-l- 
Jamhl, bore him two sons, Eatta and Chhatta, whoso tombs, with that of the father, 
stand near Eatta, which in olden times was a large city in Dold EJifs territory, of 
which the vestiges stiU remain, 

1 [The text says tut this is an obvious blunder*] 
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where. The Baja’s regret and repentance were all too late. When 
the evil is done, oh fool I what avails yonr regret ? Stuff not cotton 
in your ears, hut he alert — sleep not at the hour of action.” In 
short the scarcity of water soon caused the grass and the fields to 
wither, and death laid its grasp on men and cattle, hut the tyrant 
paused not in his evil career, until his crimes destroyed both him- 
self and his people. 

Destruction of Brdhmandbdd^ 

It is related hy old historians that this Dalu Eai had a brother 
called Chhata* Amrani, whom it had pleased God to dispose, from 
his youth upwards, to virtue, Amrani often remonstrated with his 
brother against his eril ways, but without success ; he, therefore, 
left his country and applied himself to the study of the Kuran. 
When, having learned the holy book by heart, he returned to his 
home, his friends urged him much to marry ; but ho was displeased 
with their wicked ways, and therefore refused. His relatives 
repudiated and derided him, exclaiming that he had turned Turk, 
that is to say, Musulman, and would next be going to Mecca to 
marry the daughter of some great man there. Amrani’s star was in 
the ascendant, and his heart inclined to God, so their taunts took 
effect on him, and he resolved to proceed to the Kaa’ba. When he 
reached the place of his destination, he beheld a woman standing 
with a loaf in her hand. After he had looked at her several times 
the maiden perceived him and asked him what he sought in that 
town. He replied that by her means, he hoped to be able to read 
the Kuran. She told him that the daughter of a certain venerable 
man was much better acquainted than herself with the holy book, 
and was in the habit of teaching many young girls, and that if he 
changed his dress and attended upon her with the girls, he might 
obtain the wish of his heart. Amrani answered that all w^ould be 
accomplished through her kindness. He made her a small present, 
and joined the scholars. After a time he became again perfect 
in the Kuran, when, one day, a woman came to see the teacher, who 

* [The word is here and in a few other places written Jhata^ hut as frequently 
Clthata, and this is nearer the Tuhfatu-1 Kirhm, which has “ ChJioia** It is proba- 
bly the Hindi word, and signifies that he was the younger brother.] 
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was also skilled in astrology. Tke visitor said ; I kaye a young 
daughter whom I wish to marry to a certain person ; pray see if the 
match will prove a happy one ; for if not, I will wed my daughter 
elsewhere.” The fates were consulted, a favourable answer was 
returned, and the woman departed. Chhata who, in woman’s dis- 
guise, had been taught by the fair sage, without her knowing his 
sex, now said that, as she could ascertain other people’s destiny, 
he begged she would also consult the stars on her own account, and 
find out who should be her husband. This enquiry,” she replied, 

will be very pleasing to me ; up to this moment I have never 
thought of what concerns myself.” The fates were again consulted, 
and the answer which she delivered was : a person called Chhata 
will come from Sind, and I shall be given unto him.” Amrani 
asked if the person had as yet left Sind, and proceeded towards 
Mecca or not. She answered, that he had arrived in the city, 
‘‘Where is he?” “In this house,” was the reply, “and you are 
he.” Chhata left off questioning and began to read. 

The girl informed her mother of these events. The relatives gave 
their consent, and the two were united. Amrani dwelt there some 
time, after which he returned to his own country to Pain-wah 
where his brother ruled.^ Between Chhata and his wife Fatima, in 
their devotion to God, nothing was concealed, and they looked upon 
each other with fond affection. One day Chhata’s brother sent him 
away on some business, with the intention of getting a look at his 
wife in his absence. This virtuous woman was in her bath, and 
there the wicked man saw her. At the same moment, Fatima and 
Chhata, who was far away, became cognizant of this fact, Chhata 
immediately returned, and, abandoning his relatives, left the country 
with his wife, and proclaimed that whoever remained in the city 
would ignominiously perish. The very night they left, destruction 
hovered over the city, but was kept off by the watching of an old 
widow, who was spinning. The second night they were saved by 
the watching of Gunigir,® but on the third night, which was the 
time appointed for the destruction of those wicked people, the whole 

1 Or, more probably, “ Babmau'w§,;'' in the Tuhfatu^l Kirdm the place is named 
Bh&,mhara, or Brahmhn&b&d. See note, supra, p. 189. 

® the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm 
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place was swallowed up by the eartb, — ^men, buildings and all, 
tbe only sign of tbem left was a minaret, wbicb stands there to this 
day. Chhata Amrani and his wife Fatima reached in safety the 
town of Siwistan, which is now known as Siwan. There he passed 
his days in prayer and worship. When he left this transitory 
dwelling-place to seek a wished-for and eternal home beyond the 
chambers of death, as during his life-time, ho had performed 
miracles, and his prayers had been granted, so was it still after his 
decease. Whoever approached his shrine obtained the wish <jf his 
heart. His tomb is to bo found in the city of Siwan ; many people 
flock to it on Fridays, and place full belief in its powers. 

The Tymsty of Biimra, 

Be it known to wise and intelligent men who can solve knotty 
points, that the history of this ignorant Hindu tribe has been related 
by old chroniclers as follows : — '' Every man of them considered 
himself a chief and leader, but ’0mar Sumra was their ruler. It is 
not known over how long a period his reign extended, but in all 
his years this chieftain, unworthy of his sacred name,^ praoti<jed 
unworthy acts. He was in the habit of laying vioh^it hands on the 
females of his subjects. Among other married women ho sci/.ed a 
beautiful woman named Marui, who belonged to the Iribts of the 
Maruis,** who resided near the forts of ’Umar-kot. Sho bad becui 
betrothed to a person named Fhogf hut was, by her parents, wh(.‘n 
her beauty had developed itself, united to another of her relatives. 
Phog laid a complaint before ’Umar,— '‘I have given up all hope,*’ 
said he, ‘^of obtaining her, but sho is well fltied for your own 
harem. If you could but once see hox% you would never wish in part 
from her again.'* This speech of that dweller in the desert induced 
the chieftain to change his dross, and to mount an active cjaxuel,^ 
fleet as the wind, on which ho repaired to tlio woman’s rcBidence. 
Ho was captivated at flrst sight, and remained there some days. At 

1 Alluding of course to tlic Klialif ^Uniar. 

2 Wanderers of the desert. 

3 [I'ho text has “NahahUV* bat Sir II, Elliot lias substituted **Phog*' 

in the translation. His authority for this change is not cited.] 

^ [The text has hut immediately afterwards the animal is called 
so that a camel, not a horse, must be intended by the word.] 
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length, finding an opportunity, he placed the woman on his own 
camel, and returned to the seat of his gOTernment. But all praise 
to the virtue and chastity of Martii, for though gold and jewels, 
robes and apparel were offered her, and though she was made to 
taste of severity and anger, nothing could induce her to listen to his 
proposals. what creed,” said she, ^‘is it considered lawful 

that we should, for the sake of a little brief authority and worldly 
riches, which avail us not when all is over, put aside the duty 
owing to a husband, and thus at last, heap infamy on our heads. 
The tenderness of her language took effect on the abductor : for a 
year he detained her and beheld her fidelity. He then sent for her 
husband and returned her to him, with as much gold and jewels as 
he could give, and told him of his wife’s chastity. Doubt, however, 
remained in the husband’s mind ; he kept aloof from her, and con- 
stantly addressed reproaches to her. ’Umar was one day informed 
of this conduct, of the doubts which the husband retained of Marui’s 
chastity, and the disgrace which was thus reflected on himself. An 
army was ordered to attack and plunder the tribe, but they fled on 
receipt of the news. When the fact became known, he (’Umar) said 
« Why does the husband of this chaste woman seek to distress her, 
and in suspicion of a wrong which has not been committed, why 
does he injure both her and his ruler, causing a personal and general 
scandal — ^instigating all this disturbance.” That paragon of fidelity, 
comforted the women of her family, and, strong in her own virtue, 
went to ’Umar and spoke as follows: ‘"You are the lord of this 
country. If before this you had not conceived such designs, you 
would not have entailed such disgrace on yourself and on me ; but, 
you have kept a man’s wife confined for a twelvemonth in your 
own house, and after exposing her to suspicion, have sent her away. 
What wonder is there then that people, who know not right from 
wrong, should entertain doubts, and what wonder if her husband kill 
her through jealousy. The redress were worse than the fault itself, 
should you punish the oppressed family. Consider your own errors, 
be just, and say at whose door lies the blame.” This was said with 
so much earnestness that it took effect. ’Umar, ashamed of his mis- 
deeds, recalled his army, and caused the husband to be brought to 
his presence, when he sought by an oath, according to the Hindu 
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custom, to remove all doubt from bis mind. But that pattern of 
excellence anticipated bim, and urged that sbe was tb© proper 
person to take tbe oatb, for thus tbe foul stain would be washed 
away from berself and from ber whole family. So it was settled 
that a fire should be kindled and an iron heated therein. As soon 
as tbe fire burned and flames like lightning issued from tbe iron, tbe 
woman raised it, and came out pure from tbe trial, and in tbe ©yes 
of tbe Hindus all stain on ber honour was removed. Tbe thought 
now entered ’Umar’s mind that it was not easy to clear himself of tbe 
guilt of tbe abduction. God is just ; injustice pleasetb bim not, and 
never has be, nor will be ever, disgrace any but tbe guilty. This 
cruel obstinate husband, thought be, has abased me in tbe eyes of 
tbe world; is it not better that I should pass through tbe fiery 
ordeal and truth be brought to tbe light of day ! He did as resolved. 
Glory to God who maketb truth to triumph ! Not a hair of bis 
bead or a thread of bis garments was singed, and be issued scatbless 
from tbe raging flames — ^wbicb consume alike friend and foe. ’Umar 
and tbe relatives of tb© virtuous wife, whom idle talkers bad calum- 
niated and reviled, were now raised in public opinion ; tbe doubts, 
which day and night bad tormented tbe husband, vanished, and bis 
xmkind treatment ceased.' 

Account of this event as related in the presence of the Emperor 

Akbar. 

When tbe powerful Nawab Mirza Kban-i Kbanan bad made him- 
self master of Tatta, be summoned to bis presence tbe great men of 
tbe countiy, and amongst others selected tbe most noble of them, 
Mirza Jani Beg Tarkhan, ’Ariz of tb© Tarkbania, to be presented at 
tbe court of bis majesty, and be proceeded thither with a party of 
Sindi friends. At an interview tbe conversation happened to turn 
upon Marui, which induced tbe Emperor to enquire of J^i Beg the 
particulars of this story. Tbe latter replied that be bad with bim 
a poet named Mukim, conversant with both Persian and Sindi, 
who was well acquainted with tbe whole story, and whom be would 
send for if permitted to do so. Mirza Jani Beg himself was per- 

^ This popular legend is given in a different form hy Lt. Burton, from the metrical 
version current in the country,— pp. 107-U3. 
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feotly informed of all the circumstances, but be wished to bring the 
poet to the notice of his majesty. The bard was introduced, but he 
knew so little of the case, that, contrary to the fact, he said the 
heroine had a child by that tyrant, misnamed Tmar.^ His Highness 
was much displeased at this misrepresentation, and the bard with- 
drew crestfallen. Janf Beg then related the story correctly, and some 
of the auditors repeated verses in the Sindi language in praise of the 
Maruf. The late Mir Saiyid Ma’sum Bhakkari, of blessed memory, has 
recorded in verse the story of Sassai and Pannu and called his work 
Husn 0 Naz,” (beauty and coquetry ) ; Mir Abu-1 Kasim, (son of 
Shah Abd-1 Kasim, son of Sh^ Kasim Arghdn) has likewise versi- 
fied the story of Chanesar and Lila and called it '‘Chanesar 
I also have written (these legends) in prose and named my work 
0 Niyaz” (coquetry and supplication). May men of genius 
view it favourably 

Hktory of Qangd and ’ Umar 8itmra. 

I write for the information of men of enlightened minds, — ^friends 
to literature, and delighting in the sweets of learning. A maiden 
named Ganga, of the tribe of Tamim, had been betrothed to ’Umar. 
The latter happened to see her at a time when the spring of youth 
had not filled the cup of her beauty, and the unopened bud of her 
cheeks was as yet without fragrance. She did not please him, and 
his heart was averse to her, so he relinquished all thought of making 
her his wife, and gave permission that she should be united to any 
one they chose. ’Umar Tamim, a relative of the girl’s, and a com- 
panion of ’Umar Sumra, without whom the latter never drank (or 
eat), became her husband. After a few years, this unopened bud? 
fanned by the zephyr of youth, became a very stem of blooming 
roses. She imported such fragrance to the breeze, that fascination 
penetrated the core of every heart. 

^ In allusion to the Khalifa ’Umar, better known to ns as Omar. It is to be 
observed that the author throughout spells the Hiudii’s name with an ain 
[Amarkot is also generally written 'Xlmarkot.] 

* The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm (p. 74) says that Mir T^ihir is here in error, the real 
author being Idx&,hf B6g. 

® The TvhfaiuA Kirdm (p. 81) says that Muhammad Thhir's Kd% o Ni^dz is in 
verse and relates to the story of Mkrdi. Kamirl has written a poem of the same 
title. 
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One day, when the washerman had put out her clothes to dry near 
the road, the chief happened to pass by the scented garments. 
Such perfume hung in the breeze that for miles it entered the brains 
of the wayfarers. The scent of the musk caused blood to flow from 
his nostrils, and he wondered whose garments these could be. He 
enquired of the washerman, and ascertained, after a good deal of 
trouble, as the man had been ordered not to mention the owner’s 
name, that they belonged to a certain woman married to ’Umar 
Tamim, and whom his highness had formerly rejected. Longing 
and regret now took possession of his soul, and so great was his 
fascination that he proceeded to the woman’s house, intending, if 
the master should not be within, to delight his eyes and heart -with 
a glimpse of that heart-enthralling creature. The husband was not 
at home. Deceivers employ many stratagems, so ’Umar found 
nothing better than to pretend that he had discharged an arrow at 
some pigeons, and only entered the house to pick one up. TIio fair 
lady, who knew nothing of all this, being suddenly disturbed, rose 
to screen herself from view, and enquired what the intruder sought, 
but the latter obtained what ho had como for and departed. A 
dart of love from the bow of her eyebrows had pierced his heart 
and he writhed like a wounded snake. The love wliich had su<l- 
denly been implanted in the innermost recesses of his heart dis- 
turbed him so much that he threw himself madly on his c(mch, 
abandoned food, drink, and sleep, and spoke to no one. His ministei's 
were much astonished at this conduct, but having learned the cause 
of it, they respectfully informed him that the difflculty could very 
easily be overcome ; that he should be of good cheer and not grieve. 
The ministers agreed that it was necessary, by some means, to sepa- 
rate the woman from her husband, and bring her to their master’s 
palace. To further this scheme, it was settled by these godless men 
that ’Umar should make a show of more than usual cordiality and 
affection to that young man. The iiusband was astonished at these 
unwonted demonstrations, and one day asked his confidential friends 
what could be the object of them. Being all in the plot, they 
answered that a wish seemed to have entered the chieftain’s mind to 
give him his sister in maniage, and by this connection, })ind him 
more closely to himself in the bonds of fraternity and love, for he 
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was HigMy pleased with his services, and placed great reliance on 
him. 'Umar Tamfm heedlessly belieYed this falsehood; he was 
transported with delight by these tidings, which ought to have 
saddened him, and he expanded like a rose, so that his robe 
could scarcely contain him. The simpleton dreamed not that 
his friends were foully conspiring to deprive him of his wife. 
One day the friends met. Wine, that source of so much evil, 
was administered in such quantities to the unhappy husband, who 

had not strength to bear it, that he quite lost all mastery over 

himself. The associates perceived that they would never find an 
opportunity more favourable for the execution of their designs, 
so in furtherance of their scheme, they spoke to this foolish and 
helpless being of that impossible marriage. At length, he agreed 
that he would divorce his present wife, in order to obtain that 
higher object of his wishes ; and he did so. The ‘plotters having 
so far succeeded, now told him that this divorce alone was not suffi- 
cient, that he must offer the woman as tribute to 'Umar. The 

drunkard hesitated not to give away his cast-off wife. Then, as a 
finish to the business, he himself was turned out of the assembly, and 
his wife conveyed to the house of him who had instigated this vile 
proceeding. On the morrow, when the husband shook off the sleep of 
intoxication, he thought of his spouse, and remembered the sad events 
of the past day. Then, uttering dies of grief, he rent his garments, 
and proceeded to Dehli to lay a complaint before 'Alau-d din Sultan. 

The people of this country relate, that when the husband laid his 
complaint before the Sultan, this guardian of justice sent that very 
night an order to 'Umar to appear before him, stating that if he came 
and satisfied the complainant, he might escape punishment, other- 
wise, an avenging force should be sent to plunder and overrun the 
country, and his wives and children should fall a prey to the 
soldiery. 'Umar prepared to depart the moment the messenger 
arrived. After a journey of some days, he reached the royal pre- 
sence, and made numerous offerings. When the complainant and 
defendant were confronted, the Sultan's anger rose to such a pitch 
that he caused the guilty man to be thrown into a prison to end 
his days, in order that his fate might be a salutary warning to all 
wicked doers. For a long time he suffered in prison, but at length 
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obtained bis liberty through the intercession of his friends, on the 
payment of a hea^y fine, and by binding himself to pay an annual 
tribute. He now returned to Sind, and from that time the rulers 
of this country have been tributary to the kings of Hind. ’TJmar 
soon forgot his imprisonment and sufferings, and stretched forth the 
hand of tyranny over the people of Samma, the ancient tenants 
of the soil. Many families were driven by his exactions to abandon 
the land of their birth and seek refuge in Each,' which lies between 
Guzerat and Sind, and this land by God’s mercy they have occupied 
to the present day. 

The dynasty of Bcumma. 

Old story tellers relate that when God resolved to destroy the 
people of Sumra (who occupied the city of Muhammad Tur and its 
vicinity, where ruin had followed the erection of the hand of Alor) 
so utterly that not a sign of them should be loft in the land, he 
decreed that their lives should be passed in the commission of un- 
worthy acts and of crimes. Young and old became intent on 
violence and mischief. They belonged to the Hindd faith, yet they 
ate the flesh of buffalos, although eating the flesh of the cow is hold 
in abhorrence according to that religion. The labouring classes and 
landholders of the Sammas also held the same belief, yet never drank 
wine without partaking of a young buffalo calf. One of those 
animals was taken openly and forcibly by the Sumras from the 
house of a Samma at a time when the latter had gone out, and the 
wine cup passed freely. When the owner returned, his wife 
taunted him with what had occurred ; ** To-day,” said she, ‘‘ they 
have seized a young buffalo to roast, and to-morrow they will take 
away your women in the same disgraceful way. Either give us, 
your wives, freely to these men or quit the place.” This person 
was a man of rank and honour ; so collecting his friends and re- 
latives, he raised a great cry and sallied forth. A number of the 
people of Sdmra were assembled at the time ,* ho fell on this body 
and killed several of them ; then, packing up aU his valuables, ho 
set out for Each with as many of his relatives as could accompany 
him. 


^ [The text has “Kanj.**] 
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They had hardly reached the Eaim, or desert, which extends 
from the ocean between the countries of Sind and Guzerat, when a 
powerful army of Sumras oyertook them and tried to pacify them, 
but the fugitives dreaded them too much to have any wish to return. 
Fighting commenced, and many fell on both sides. The fugitives 
nevertheless reached the land of Kaoh, which was occupied by the 
tribe of Chawara, and they settled there in the desert with their 
property. After a time, when they had ascertained who were the 
chiefs in those parts, they represented to them that they were 
numerous and had come there for protection, that they craved a 
portion of land to cultivate, the produce of which would suffice for 
their wants, and free the community from all expense on their 
account. A small tract of uncultivated land was given to them by 
the Ohawaras under the conditions that whatever grain they grew 
thereon should be theirs, but that all the grass should be sent into 
the government forts, as the former would suffice for them. The 
agreement was entered into, and the land was brought into culti- 
vation. 

It appears that finally the settlers became masters of the soil by 
the following stratagem, For some years after their immigration, 
they went on settling and cultivating the land faithfully, according 
to treaty ; they sending the grass grown on their lands to the forts 
of the chiefs of this country of desert and hills.^ When they had 
got a firm footing and become thoroughly acquainted with the state 
of the country and the resources of its chiefs, it appeared to them 
that, if, with one accord, they managed their affairs with discretion, 
they might succeed in getting the upper hand. They therefore 
resolved to put into execution some carefully matured stratagem for 
this purpose. This was the plan : that in every cart-load of hay 
two armed men should be concealed and sent into the fortress. 
Five hundred loads formed the yearly contribution. This hay was 
now conveyed in that number of carts ; in each were concealed two 
armed men, and a third sat on the top ; so that about fifteen hundred 
men were all sent off together, and those who remained outside 
held themselves in readiness and listened for the shouts of the others. 
At the fort gate was always kept a learned astrologer, whose duty 
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it was, from time to time, to warn the guards of coming events. As 
soon as the leading carts reached the entrance, the astrologer dis- 
covered that raw meat was concealed in them and proclaimed it 
with loud cries. The guardians of the gate jumped up and drove 
their spears into the hay in such a manner that the points entered 
the breasts of the enterprising youths within. But, oh, the heroism 
they displayed! As the spears were withdrawn they wiped the 
bloody points with their clothes, so that not a speck of blood ap- 
peared upon them; and all tho day that truthful soothsayer was 
disbelieved, no further search was made, and all the carts entered 
the fort. When night came on, these resolute men, both within and 
without the walls prepared for action as had been previously con- 
certed. Sword in hand, those who were inside fell upon the com- 
mandant of the fort and slew him. They then beat the drums to 
announce their triumph. Their friends without, hearing tho signal, 
and knowing all was right, rushed at the gate and smote every one 
of its defenders who had the bravery to resist them. So groat was 
the carnage, that words cannot describe it.^ 

Thus the country which lies along the sea became subject to tho 
people of the Samma,® and their descendants are dominant there to 
this day. Eai Bh^ra and Jam Sihta, the Eajas of both Groat and 
Little Each, are descended from the Samma tribe. Among these 
people the tika is conferred upon the Eaf. When one of tho Jams 
of Little Each dies, another is appointed in his place, but the 
sovereignty and the t(ka are not bestowed upon him until such times 
as the Eai of Great Each dies. When a successor has been ap- 
pointed he is obeyed by all ; and all those who assemble to appoint 
the Eai present to him horses, honorary dresses, and many other 
things, according to ancient custom. ‘Whenever a well or a tank is 
dug in either of the divisions of Each, the Chawaras — formerly the 
masters of the soil, now the ryots — are consulted and brought to 
approve of the project before it is carried into execution. 

1 The scene of this stratagem was Gtintri, in Kachh, of which tho remarkable 
mins are well worthy of a visit. — See Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal^ Fob. 1838, 

p. 102. 

2 Respecting tho Samma migration to this province, see Dr. Burnei UisU of Cutch, 
Introduction, pp. xi , xiv. 
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strange customs of the Tribes, 

Be it known to men of enlightened minds that these people had 
many strange customs, such as the strong branding the stamp of 
slavery upon the shoulders of the weak. As an instance of this, a 
man named Duda Sumra attempted to enslave his own brothers, 
and when any one of them resisted, sought means to kill him. Such 
was the prevailing stupidity of these people, that whenever they 
placed themselves in the barber’s hands, they had the nails of their 
hands and feet extracted by the roots, and this violent process caused 
such distress, that they lost all recollection for a time. A sensible 
man one day enquired why they inflicted such tortures on them- 
selves. They replied, that there was this wide difference between 
them and other people, that they did what others could not.^ The 
clothes which they had once worn were never again put on. To 
wear them a second time would have been held highly improper. A 
woman who had brought forth a child was no longer allowed to share 
her husband’s bed. At length, one of them, a fond and clever wife, 
becoming pregnant, revolved in her mind that, after the birth of 
the child, she would lose the society of her husband, and that she 
must therefore think of some means to convince him that childbirth 
did not render a female impure, and to banish all such ideas from his 
mind. This was her plan : whatever clothes her husband took off 
she gave to the washerman, with orders to wash them most care- 
fully. One day the husband took a bath, and asked for cloths 
wherewith to dry his limbs. He was supplied with some of those 
which had been washed and put aside. These appeared to him so 
unusually soft, that he enquired what kind of fresh cloth it was. 
His wife told him, and he so much approved of what she had done, 
that he declared his intention of wearing washed clothes for the 
future. The wife, on hearing this, exclaimed that such also was the 
condition of women ; why, then, should men cast them off ? The 
husband abandoned both of these foolish practices, and all the tribe 
followed his example, 

1 The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm (p. 36) ascribes to them a more probable answer, viz,, 
that the chiefs alone did it to distinguish them from their inferiors, It is curious 
that Biriinf ascribes to Indian chiefs the Chinese practice of allowing their nails to 
grow so that it might be understood they had the means of living without manual 
labour. M, Mdmoire sur V Inde^ 2 83. 
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All tliat remaiiL of them at the present day are good Muham- 
madans and G-od-fearing men; so much so, that Darwesh Daud, 
M£dn HamM and Midn Ismail Sumra, who were among the chief men 
of the town of Akham, in the Pargana of Samawati, entertained five 
hundred students of the Kur^, in the college, feeding and clothing 
them all, for the love of God, at their own expense. The late Mirza 
Muhammad Baki Tarkhan, notwithstanding his parsimony and 
economy,^ which will be described when I speak of him, gave 
away, in charity, the produce of his husbandry. His collectors once 
complained to him, that a certain darwesh, not content with having 
tilled every bit of land in the district, sought to appropriate all 
their lord’s possessions to his own use. Find therefore, said they, 
some other employment for the present cultivators. The Mirza 
replied: ‘‘that he should till my lands is but little, wore he to 
drive a plough over my head, I should deem it a favour.” Pakirs, 
widows, and the poor were the recipients of his bounty. A well- 
provided table was at all hours spread for his guests, — ^but he himself 
constantly fasted. When the hour came to break the fust, a barley- 
loaf, without salt, constituted his only food. A guest coming to him 
one day, a sumptuous meal was ordered for him, but the guest did 
not partake of it. “Why,” asked the Mirza, “ do you not like the 
food ? ” “I wish,” replied the stranger, “ to oat off the same 
plate with your majesty.” “ Oh, what happiness,” exclaimed the 
latter. When evening came, he bid his guest to come and share with 
him the barley-loaf — ^that being all his meal. “ Oh,” said the man, 
“ I thought your own meal would have been better than what you 
gave your guests ; this was the cause of my indiscretion, but pray 
pardon me ; I am satisfied to partake of the former repast.” Tllio 
host replied : “ Yes, the dainty repast is best suited to your taste, the 
mere loaf is plenty for mine; for it is no light task to conrjiior the 
flesh and abjure the world— the w^orld, that faithless creature, tliat 
slays her husband and devours her sons-in-law. No true man will 
give her a place in his heart. To do so is the act of the mean -s]r)iri ted. 
Eenounce the faithless harlot in the four extremities of the univ<^rHC, 
and cleanse the skirt of your robe from all desire of her.” 
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Religious men love not tlie world, 

For they seek not women. 

If you are bound m the chains of a woman, 

Boast not again of your manliness. 

Have you not read in the ancient book, 

"What befel Husain and Hasan, owing to a woman ? 

A woman, be she good or bad, should be thus treated : 

Press your foot upon her neck. 

Depopulation of the country of the Siimras. 

When through the tyranny of Dalu Raf, the river of the town of Alor 
became dry, the passage of the river of the Panjab came to be made 
near Siwan, and that town, which is still flourishing, became populated. 
The want of water ruined the lands of the tribe of Sumra, and the 
tyranny of Duda Sumra drove many complaining to the Sultan 
’Alad-d din, at Delhi, This monarch sent back with them a powerful 
army, under the command of the royal general named Salar. The men 
of Sumra prepared themselves to die, and sent off their children in 
charge of a minstrel, to be placed under the protection of Ibra Ibrani- 
This Ibra was one of the very Sammas who had fled fromJ]the persecu- 
tions of the men of Sumra, and had made themselves masters of 
Each in the manner which has been related above. It is a custom of 
these people to hold in high respect their minstrels, such as the 
Katriyas, the Charans, the Dorns and the Marats (?). After the 
departure of their families, numerous engagements took place between 
the men of Sumra and the Sultan’s army. Sahar Sultanf, the 
Sumra commander, was slain in the field of battle, and the remainder 
sought safety in flight. The royal army advanced in pursuit of the 
women and children. From the capital, Muhammad Tur, to Each 
they proceeded march by march, digging every night a deep trench 
round their camp, through fear of their foes.^ Such was the extent 
of these trenches, that, to this day, great pools still remain. When 
they reached the confines of Each, Ibra Samma, the ruler of the 
country, fought stoutly in defence of the children and fugitives, but 
fell at last in the field. The women, whose countenances no stranger 
had ever beheld, were now surrounded on all sides. These virtuous 
women saw that the royal army had come to carry them into captivity, 

^ Jf 
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and that there was no refuge for them but in God’s mercy ; then, 
raising their hands in supplication, they exclaimed : “We have no 
other help, oh God ! but in thee. Cause this mountain to protect us, 
poor helpless creatures, and save us from the hands of our cruel enemies.” 
The prayer of these women was hoard by Him, the nearest and 
dearest friend : the rock burst asunder, and showed openings, through 
which they all entered, and before the enemy could roach the spot 
they were all hidden; but fragments of their garments remained 
without, showing where they had passed. The pursuoi-s were struck 
with awe, and retraced their steps. Tliat mountain,'’and traces (of 
this event) may be seen to this day, in the land of Kach. In sliort, 
as no man was left in Sind, among the Sumras, of sufficient power 
to govern the country, the Samma people set to work to cultivate 
new territories on another part of the river. 

The Sammas, after the exptikion of the tribe of Siimra, fomid 
the town of SdmAi^dhdfL 

After the destruction of the power of the above-named tri})o ih(* 
dynasty of the Samma luled from the beginning of the year n. 
(1439 A.D.) until the date of the total ruiii of Sind.* ''I’ho SaTuuia 
people, who had boon subject to the Sumnis in the days of their rule, 
founded a town and fort below the Makali mountain. The former 
they called Samui,^and the latter Taghurabud, of which Jam ^f’aghur 
had laid the foundation, but had left unfinished.® Otht^r towns 
and villages, still flourishing, wore also built by tliom, — but the 
spots cultivated during the dominion of the funner masters of the 
soil soon ran to waste for want of water. Lands hitherto Ixirrcn, 
were now carefully cultivated ; there was hardly a span of ground 
untilled. The divisions into stthasi and parganaSj which arc main- 
tained to the present day in the province of Tatta, were made by 

1 The text says 849 h. (1445 A.i).),hut it was stated above that the Sdmra dynaHty 
closed in 843 h. And again at p. 51 of the original, it is stated that th<! 8amma <lynusty 
lasted 84 years, closing with the establishment of Shah Husain Arghdirs power in 
927 h.( 1521 A,i).),theinvasionofhisfathorin921 h. counting for nothing, Womufit, 
therefore, necessarily assume 843 h. to be the conect reading, incorrect as it is in fact! 

2 [The name is here written “ Shi.*'] 

3 Sec Appendix respecting these places. Taghurabad Is in other works called 
Taghlikkb^id. 
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these people. When the lahonr and skill of each individual had 
brought the land to this state of prosperity, Jam Nanda bin Babiniya 
was acknowledged by all, great and small, as their chief, and re- 
ceived the title of Jam, which is the name of honour among these 
people. Such splendour spread over what had been but dreary 
solitudes, that it seemed as if a new world had sprung into existence. 
Before his time, there was nothing worthy of being recorded, 
but his reign was remarkable for its justice and an increase of 
Muhammadanism. I have omitted none of the events which oc- 
curred in his reign and in after years, as they have been related 
to me by old residents of those parts. This chieftain passed 
his days and nights in devotion. He permitted no one man to 
tyrannise over another ; the poor were so happy that all the day long 
his name was on their lips. Peace and security prevailed to such an 
extent, that never was this prince called upon to ride forth to battle, 
and never did a foe take the field against him. When, in the 
morning, he went, as was his custom, to his stables to look at his 
horses, he would caress them, kiss their feet, and exclaim : “ Heaven 
forbid that an invader approach my dominions, or that it over be my 
fate to saddle these animals, and engage in war 1 May God keep 
eveiy one happy in his place I ” 

The foundation of Tatta, 

After he had dwelt some time in the city of Saf, the thought 
entered his mind to build, at some auspicious moment, a new town, 
where happiness might remain for ever. Brahmans and astrologers 
having settled a lucky day, and having sought a spot in the neighbour- 
hood of Samfii. they selected an eligible place, where now stands the 
city of Tatta, and there, with the assent of the Jam, the foundation 
was laid. A division of the land having been made, mansions and 
houses were constructed. In truth, at such a fortunate moment was 
the foundation of this place laid, that trouble and affliction have 
never visited its inhabitants.’ Contented with what they possess, 
they carry on their affairs in luxury and ease. The cheerfulness and 
happiness which reigns among these people has never yet been, nor 
ever will be found elsewhere. Each month has several ’/ds for 
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them ; the first Friday after the new moon, they call in their Sindi 
language, Mah-pahra JuveCa. Such a crowd of men and women 
flock, on this day, to the Makali mountain, that there is scarce room 
to stand. It has become a custom, among many classes, to consider 
the similar festival of MdJi-pakra Somdr — or the first Monday in 
each month — a great day for making pilgrimages. The pleasure of 
visiting each other, induces them to go in large parties, taking with 
them abundance of sweet river water and food such as they can 
afford. The day is spent in amusements, and visits to the shrines. 
The reason why they take water with them is, tliat the rain»water 
found in the tanks contiguous to the tombs is brackish, owing to the 
nitrous nature of the soil, and consequently, though fit for oblations, is 
not fit to drink. When evening puts a close to these pleasures, they 
seek their own abode. Besides the shiine of the Shaikh of Shaikhs, 
Shaikh Patta, there are some ten or twelve other places, whore 
darweshes perform their dance. These excitable men often work 
themselves into such a state of holy ecstacy, that they cast ihemselvcs 
on the rooks of the mountain of Makali ; but by the blessing of their 
learned doctors and teachers, no haim befalls them. Tiiis custom, 
however much opposed to the laws of Islam, has boon transiniitod 
from generation to generation, and all the attemj^ts of wise teachers 
and just governors have never succeeded in putting a stop to it^ 
More wonderful still, is the fact that, during the rainy mouths, only 
a few showers fall on the mountain. At its summit is a pond, which 
they call Kira tal/^ or sweet tank; so long as the water of ilio 
heavens fills it, men and women of all classes, Hindus and Musul- 
mans, crowd there from morning till night; there they cook their 
meals, and feast, What ’id, what wedding can over Ijoast of so 
numerous an attendance ? He alone, who has seen and tasted of 
these pleasures, can understand this ! The custom has long prevailed 
among these people, and what time has sanctioned they never 
relinquish. Other nations possess greater wealth, and greater skill ; 
I'jut such light-heartedness and contentment, as to labour for one day 
and repose for the rest of the week, to have but moderate desires 
and enjoy boundless ease, this has been reserved for the people of 
Tatta alone. 
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Elevation of Darya Khan hy Jam Nanda, who had purchased him 
from LakzMr, 

When Jam Nanda, son of Babiniya had to the gratification of his 
friends, become the occupant of the throne of Tatta, he embellished 
the new city and ruled with so much justice and moderation that 
every citizen found happiness at his own hearth. 

“ That spot is Elysium where oppression comes not 
Where no one interferes with another/’ 

One day ho went out to hunt, taking with him his minister Lakzhir.^ 
The latter had with him a young slave named Kabdla, to whom was 
entrusted the care of his master’s drinking-water. This boy was in 
reality the son of a Saiyid, but having fallen into captivity, he had 
been purchased by the minister. The Jam, becoming thirsty during 
the chase, called for water. His own wator-cairier not being on the 
spot, the minister ordered his boy to fill a cup for the king. The 
lad, young in years but old in wdsdom, filled the cup and threw in 
it some small blades of grass. The Jam put down the cup, and 
asked him what grass had to do in drinking water. The slave 
replied : “ I saw your highness was very thirsty, and I feared lest 
you should drink too largo a quantity and suffer from it in riding ; 
I therefore put in the water these small obstacles, that you might 
drink in moderation.” There was nothing so wonderful in this, but 
the boy’s destiny befriended him, and the Jam was much pleased- 
He took Kabi^la from the minister and made him one of bis personal 
attendants. Day by day his affection for the youth increased, and 
finding him possessed of sufficient abilities to administer the affairs 
of the kingdom, or even to govern one, he soon conferred upon him 
the title of Mubarak Khan and employed him in all difficult matters. 
He loved him better than his own children and relatives. The Jam 
had many good men around him, such as Wazir Dilshad, who in the 
year 912 H. (150G a.d.) carried his victorious arms from Tatta as far aa 
the city of Hch, yet Mubarak carried off from all of them the ball of 
good fortune, and was honoured by the king with the management of 
the affairs of the State in preference to his own son, Jam Firoz. He 
brought the country, from Multan to the borders of Kandahar and 

» The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm (p. 40) is doubtful about the real name, sayings it is 

Lahakdir,” or “Labgir.” 
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from Kacli to Makraii, into sucli subjection, that if at midnight one 
of Ms officers carried an order to any of the Zmnmddrs and Bumiyas 
of these territories, it was instantly and gratefully obeyed. Bucli 
was the terror of his name in these turbulent provinces, that a 
pregnant woman miscamed if she lieard of his approach. So far 
had spread the fame and dread of his incursions, that the words — 
Silence, the terrible chieftain is coming,” were enough to stop the 
crying of a wayward child. ^ 

When at length, after a reign of sevonty-thrco years, Jam Kanda 
passed from this ijerishablc world to the a])odos of immortality, ho 
confided the care of the kingdom, of his treasures, Ms family, and 
his son Jam Firoz, to Darya Khan, “The managtumuit of the 
affairs of this kingdom,” said the dying ruler, ^mIcvoIvos on thee. 
Discharge thy duty to Jam Mroz with zeal and self devotion.”® 

o <1 o o o 

Sack and Imming of Thatta^ by the Firinyh. 

Ill the year 973 ir. (li>G5 A.n.,) near the end of his life, Mir/.a "Isa 
Tarkhan, proceeded with his son, Mirza Muharmnad Ilaki, in the 
direction of Bhakkar. As they drew near the town of Durhela, a 
dependency of Bhakkar, Mahmud Khan, having si.nuiglhtuied his 
stronghold, sent forth his army to meet them, for, thought he, what 
breach of contract is tliis ? They bring an army into my territory ! 
What can ho their object? Jt was the intention of Muhammad 
Baki, to detach the Parganah of Duihela, from tluj priivinoi^ of 
Bhakkar, and to incorporate it in that of Hiwun ; ])ui ho was 
frustrated in this design hy the army of Mahmud Khan, whicdi won 
powerful, and was evorywhoro prepared for fight. fUood had not 
yet boon spilled, when, suddenly, news came from Tliatta, i.liat the 
Firingis had passed Lahori Bandar, and attadeed the city, aiuj gates 

^ Soo Appendix. 

2 The author docs not distinctly inform us that Daryh Khan was th) Hama pirnmi 
as Mubhrak Khhn, but the heading of the section iniplicH that ht‘ %vu8, and we any 
explicitly told so in the Tichfatit-l Kirdm, Mir M*(mm and the Th/iJ)Uh 4 Kirdm 
say that Daryh Khkn was the Jhnrs adopted son, Firishta calls him a relution of 
the Jrirn's, and speaks of Muh6rak Kliin and Dary^i Khkii as two individuals. 

® [The author has hitherto used the Persian form “ Tatta/'] 
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were closed, said the despatch ; if the army returned without delay, 
the place would he delivered ; otherwise, the enemy was strong, and 
would effect his object. This intelligence caused the Mirza to desist 
from prosecuting the quarrel any further. Leaving the country under 
the rule of the Kh^, he speedily embarked in his boats, and departed. 
Before he could arrive, the Firingis had sacked the city, and filled it 
with fire and slaughter. Many of the inhabitants had found an 
asylum in the Jama’ Masjid of Mir Farrukh Arghun, which they 
quitted, on hearing of the Mirza’s approach. The mode of the 
Firingis coming was as follows : — ^Between the town of Thatta 
and Lahori Bandar is a distance of two days journey — both by land 
and by water ; beyond this, it is another day’s march to the sea. 
There is a small channel, (called ndr in the language of Thatta), 
communicating with the port ; it is in some places about ten tandbs 
wide, in others, something more. It is unfordable. Between the 
port and the ocean there is but one inhabited spot, called Stii Miani, 
Here a guard belonging to the Mzr Bandar^ or port-master, with a 
loaded piece of ordnance, is always stationed. Whenever a ship 
enters the creek, it intimates its approach by firing a gun, which is 
responded to by the guard-house, in order, by that signal, to inform 
the people at the port, of the arrival of a strange vessel. These, 
again, instantly send word of its arrival to the merchants of Thatta, 
and then embarking on boats, repair to the place where the guard is 
posted. Ere they reach it, those on the look-out have already 
enquired into the nature of the ship. Every vessel and trader must 
undergo this questioning. All concerned in the business, now go in 
their boats, {ghrdhs) to the mouth of the creek. If the ship belong to 
the port it is allowed to move up and anchor under. Lahori Bandar ; 
if it belong to some other port, it can go no further, its cargo is 
transferred into boats, and forwarded to the city. To be brief, when 
these Firingi traders had got so far, and learned that the king of the 
country was away on a distant expedition, they felt that no serious 
obstacle could be made to their advance. The Mir Bandar wished to 
enforce the regulations, but he was plainly told by the foreigners 
that they had no intention of staying at the Bandar, but that they 
intended to proceed on to Thatta, in the small boats (ghrdhs) in 
which they had come. There they would take some relaxation, sell 
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tlieir goods, buy otbers, and then return. The ill-provided governor, 
unable to resist them ‘by force, for their plans had been well laid, was 
fain to give in ; so, passing beyond the Bandar, the Firingis moved 
in boats, up the river Sind towards Thatta, plundering as they 
went all the habitations on the banks. The ruler of the country 
being away, no one had sufficient power to arrest the progress of the 
invaders. They reached the city unmolested ; but here the garrison, 
left by the Mirza, defended the place with the greatest gallantry. A 
spirited contest with artillery took place on tho banks of the river. 
In the end the defenders were overpowered ; the enemy penetrated 
the city, and had made themselves fully masters of it, when the 
Mirza arrived in all haste. As soon as they hoard of his being near, 
with a powerful army, they loaded their boats with as much spoil as 
they could .contain, and withdrew.^ 

The Mirza, who had previously laid the foundation of a citadel 
for protection against the Arghdns, now deemed it necessary to 
encircle Ms palace and the whole city, with fortifications. 

His reign ended with his life in the year 984 n. (157G a.I).) His 
wealth and kingdom passed into the hands of his son — Muhammad 
Baki. 

o O O O O 0 

Ecctermimtion of the principal Inhabitants of Thatta, 

Mirza Muhammad Biiki ruled with a strong hand, and ruin fell 
upon the houses and property of the people. No one dared to oppose 
his improper proceedings. He did not consider it expedient, that 
any one with pretensions to eminence, learning, or genius, should be 
left in undistui'bed tranquillity. Nobles and plebeians, men of rank, 
and men without rank, Saiyidsj Shailchsj Kdzis and Judges, wore all 
driven from their time-honoured abodes, and ordered to dwell without 
the city, as the Mirza was of opinion that they were disaffected. 
To the eldest son of Miyan Saiyid ’Ali, although married to the 
daughter of Muhammad’s brother, Mirzd Salih, no more leniency was 
shown ; he experienced the same treatment as the rest. Tyranny 
became the rule. Of the travellers from all parts who passed 
through the country, those whom he deemed worthy of notice were 

‘ See fmtlier in the Appendix on the subject of the Portuguese proccodmgi>. 
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summoned to his presence. So affably were they received, and such 
the apparent kindness shown to them, that it served as a balm to the 
weariness of travel. The beguiled stranger was deluded into the 
belief, that, in the wide world, there could not exist so benevolent 
a patron to travellers. When the visitors were preparing to depart, 
the Mirza would say to his Mir BaJir, or superintendent of his 
Boat Department, that, as the breezes of his kingdom were soft and 
balmy, and river-excursions tended to cheerfulness, he must place a 
handsome boat at their disposal. As soon as they had been thus 
politely enticed into the middle of the stream, a plank was taken out 
of the bottom of the boat, and the unhappy travellers were drowned* 
This was done to prevent the chance of anyone talking of this 
favoured land elsewhere, so that the country, which had required 
such labour and pains to subdue, should find another conqueror. 
Any poor traveller, not considered fit to appear in the presence, was 
simply put to death.^ Such was the meanness of this prince, that, 
only once a week, on Thursdays, was a meal prepared in the JDiwdn 
•JcMna; beyond this, he gave away nothing. If he heard of any 
person living generously in his own house, it mattered not whether 
he were a relative or otherwise, a citizen or a soldier, he laid the 
hand of tyranny on his possessions, nor withdrew it so long as a 
thing was left to take. Cunning showed itself in every word he 
spoke. Seated in the audience-tent, hardly a moment passed, but he 
said to his nobles : Bring me gold, bring me grain ; let this be your 
sole occupation, for these form the basis of power.” The privations 
which he had formerly endured led him to heap treasure upon 
treasure, and grain upon grain. Not a corner of the citadel of 
Thatta but was filled with rice. Often the grain got clotted, and the 
heat arising therefrom occasioned spontaneous combustion, but the 
Mirza would not have it removed from the fort, nor allow it to be 
given away. At harvest-time he held a revenue audit, and collecting 
all his dependents, he paid them, according to their dues, by assign- 
ments, partly in grain and partly in money. At length, one day his 

1 Several other instances of this wretch's cruelty are recorded in the TdrtMi-t 
Tdhtri, He delighted in eradicating beards, slitting ears, cutting off women's 
breasts, and trampling men to death under elephants ; until at length both Musul- 
mans and Hindds prayed to be delivered from his tyranny. [According to this author 
he died by his own hand.] 
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officers respectfully informed Hm tliat the fort was so full of old and 
new grain, that no room could be found for the produce of tlie coming 
harvest. The grain was getting clotted and burnt, so that it was 
best to assist the people with it, for, by this means, something would 
be saved at aU events. The Mirza replied, that they should have his 
answer on the morrow. During the night, ho ordered some loaves to 
be made of clay. When the nobles came in tlie momiiig to j)jiy 
their respects, the Mirza ordered the cloth to be S2)read, and, contrary 
to custom, invited them to eat. They screwed up their courage, and 
wondered what evil was impending. Dor any office*!* of tlio state 
who incurred the inler’s displeasure was usually (;ut into piec(‘s, 
which were placed in dishes, and carefully sent to his officers’ houses, 
as a warning, to keep up a pori)etual dread of his punishment. As 
the wondering and terrified nobles removed the disii covers, and 
beheld the strange-looking loaves laid out for the woeful meal, 
they oast glances from one to another, as if to say, what can this 
mean ? Their host asked why they did not i)artake of the foo<l ])efor(* 
thorn. You have all I can give you,” said ho ; ‘‘ perchanijo you ar<i 
wealthy men, and do not like my simido fart*.” ImjfellcMl by f(*ar, 
some of the ministers took the burnt rice-loaves. Tliti Mirza angrily 
enquired why they did not also partake oi‘ the other Iouwjs. ''Ihoy 
replied : “Sire, your prosperity and wisdom are giviat : Imt to cat <jiay 
is difficult. In his fierce anger he beeame abusive, and <j.x{jlaimc(h 
“ Oh ! ye simpletons, how long will your wisdom onsiini th<{ wolfan* 
of my kingdom? Useless grain may at times render good Kcrvi<!(‘, 
for is it not bettor than clay ? It may sorvcj us food for tlu* 
maintenance of life. Of what good are you, since} th(i meiiHi sight of 
clay-bread has half killed you I and you give mo unsuitable advicei ! 
Have you not hoard, how, when Humayun cante into tins country, 
and Mirza Shah Husain Arghun laid waste the wliolo laud, and gave 
orders for the sowing of grain, ^ what Imnger an<l miseiry Wisre 
endured; how raw hides and old skins were coedcod in hot water 
and eaten 

These are facts:— It is indeed related that, at the tiiiio of tlie 

2 The author has previously given an account of this famine at page 01 of the 
original, where he deals with this particular period of Sind hjbtory. 
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Emperor’s fliglit and the devastation of the country by the Mirza, 
extreme misery drove the men of Sind to eat their own kind. A 
man, having lost a cow, went with some friends to seek for it. 
They reached a plain where some youths, who had just come there, 
had placed a pot on a fire and were cooking meat. The owner of 
the cow and his friends took these people for thieves, and felt con- 
vinced that they were cooking some portion of the lost animal, which 
they had stolen. So they seized and hound them, asking what meat 
they were preparing, and whence they had procured it. These 
youths could not answer for fear, but, when the whip was applied, 
they found power to say that they were brothers and once had a 
mother. They had been dreadfully pinched with hunger. The 
mother, in her love, said that death was preferable to such an exist- 
ence. She could not hear to see her children perish before her 
eyes, and besought them to kill her and satisfy the cravings of their 
hunger. They refrained as long as they could from such a cruel 
expedient, but at length, unable to contain themselves, they killed 
their mother, and this was her flesh in the pot. The story was not 
believed. The villagers said, that before they would credit it, their 
own eyes must have some proof. The unhappy brothers took their 
captors to the spot where the entrails had been thrown ; this 
sight caused them to be more firmly bound, for the villagers main- 
tained that some other person must have been sacrificed to their 
cravings, and that this was not their mother. The wretched lads sup- 
plicated and swore in vain ; their punishment began, and the blows 
they received drew forth screams and lamentations. Then suddenly 
those entrails moved rapidly from the spot where they lay, and 
curled themselves around the feet of their tormentors. This was a 
warning. Suspicion at once fled before this miracle. What could 
it portend ? An old man of the party spoke : — These youths told 
us the truth. How great is the tender love of a mother, since even 
after death her remains come and cling to your feet pleading for the 
deliverance of her offspring !” 
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The Mirzd sends his daughter^ Sindz Begam, to the Bmjieror. 

When the possession of the proTmce of Bhakkar had been secured 
to the Emperor, by the valour of Mujahid GhazI, the relatives of 
Mahmud Khan became favourites with him. Mirza Muhammad 
Baki — ^who had, even before this event, entertained most extravagant 
fears for his own dominions — ^resolved to strengthen the alliance by 
giving his daughter in marriage to the monarch. The Mulla, whom J 
have previously mentioned, related to me, that ho was one <lay 
secretly sent for by the Mirza, who addressed him as follows : — “ I 
have often thought, and still think, that Hazrat Jalalu-d din Akbar 
Shah is a mighty monarch. The pettiest of his officers — ]\Iujjthid— 
with only fifty horsemen, has overcome Mahmud Khan Kokaliash, a 
man who can boast of an iron frame, and of strength tMpial to that t>f 
Isfandyar, who possesses, moreover, a strong fortress, si tuaio lictweeu 
two wide rivers. Wliat if the Emperor should send an army in this 
direction? desolation would spread over this peaceful lantl I 'The 
province of Bhakkar has been, to this time, a solid barrier against 
his encroachments, but it is so no longer. It will bt) wise, an 
army march hither, to send the Bogam, accompanied by some of tht» 
chief men of this country, to wait upon the Em]>eror. Such an tiuion 
may perhaps preserve us from the grasp of tln^se ricn‘0 fire-eating 
warriors. What think you of this phm? ” Boiiig i‘niin‘Iy and sin- 
cerely devoted to the Mirza, the Mulla replied, that this vmi proposal 
would certainly be attri])uted to want of courage and maniiness. 
This speech proving anything but agreeable, the chieftain drew his 
sword, and advanced angrily towards the speaker, asking, how be 
dared to use such disrespectful language to him ? I’ho M ul la n ‘pi ie< I , 
with sincere feeling, that the Mirza was at liberty to kill him, but, 
that he had spoken advisedly. ^‘Did his lord suppose the* Empt*ror 
had any thought of him ? What if the maiden were so lliilv liked, 
as to be excluded from the royal harem, and sent back again ! What 
shame, what dishonour would bo the result I Would ilu* prinee, for 
the sake of a kingdom, bring disgrace upon liLs whole family.’'' At 
these words, the Mirza’s anger flashed like liglitning; grow rent,- 
less as quicksilver, and foamingat the mouth, he exclaimed : Hemove 
this wretch from before my eyes, lest T shed his }>lood this very day.'* 
As the Mulla withdrew from his presence, ho unburdened his mind 
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of what still remained there. “ To represent the true state of a case 
was/* he said, the duty of a loyal servant. He had incurred his 
master’s anger by so doing, but, even in this he felt himself happy 
and honoured. What imported it to him, if the Emperor sent back 
the princess I What recked he, if he gave her away to one of his 
favourites, better men than the Mirza himself ! You, he exclaimed, 
are a prince. You know no law but your own will : do that which 
shall be most pleasing to you.” This advice, bitter withal, was 
heard, but not heeded. The opinion of other friends, and his own 
prevailed. That light of the eyes was sent to the Imperial court, 
escorted by Saiyid Jalal, son of ’Ali Shirazi, and son-in-law of 
Mirza Salih, Muhammad Baki’s own brother, and by Khwaja Mfr 
Beg Diwan, provided with rich presents, and a suitable dowry. 
Having reached the Emperor’s presence, the messengers kissed his 
feet, and displayed to view what they had brought. The valuables 
were then made over to the treasurer, but that most precious gem of 
all, that paragon of virtue, was introduced into the seraglio. There, 
the powerful monarch, prince of all things, cast but once a momen- 
tary glance on the countenance of this fair and nobly-bom maiden, 
after which he would not see her again. He said to himself, that 
the daughter of Muhammad BakI was not' of a good disposition, 
and that he would send her to some other person’s harem. Some 
Arghuns, of the same descent as the Begam, and who had sought 
to escape from death at the emperor’s court, endeavoured, notwith- 
standing her father and brothers’ enmity, to avert an event which 
would, they thought, lower the dignity of their family. In defence 
of the honour and good name of their kinswoman, they represented to 
the Emperor, that never, to that day, had any member of their house 
experienced such unkind treatment from former rulers. Let the 
monarch of the world honour them with his universal benevolence, 
and send back the maiden to that wretch athirst for the blood of his 
brethren — ^who, if the monarch acceded to their wishes, would be 
under an obligation to them. The order of the Emperor, irresistible 
as the decree of fate, went forth, that Sindi Begam should be sent 
back to her father at Thatta. 

1 [The negative is wanting in Sir H. Elliot*s MS. ^^<^3 
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Sow Sindi Begam returned from the Bmj^erorh court to her 

Fatlier^s. 

At the time the Emperor was taking leave of the Begam, he 
ordered an elephant for her use, and bid her return to her father, 
whose ancestors, from father to son, had been vassals of the crown. 
He also added, that a small tract of land had been assigned to the 
princess; who, he hoped, would, at the appointed hour of prayer, 
pray for his welfare and the increase of his prosperity. Tho party 
left. A despatch had abeady been forwarded to tlio Mirza, 
in which all these events had been detailed. He might, it was 
said, consider them as arrived. They had been placed in most 
critical circumstances, but providence had vouchsafed to preserve 
his name from disgrace. The Mulla relates that lie was sent 
for by the Mirza, who threw him the document itself, saying : 
^'Eead this sad news; what you foretold has come true.’^ lie 
perused the despatch of the nobles escorting the Begam, and found it 
was even so. He said, Peace be with you, oh mighty lord ! bow 
down your head humbly before the One incomparable Being ; 
render thanks unto God, who has vouchsafed to maintain your honour, 
and be grateful to your blood-thirsty brethren, the Arghfms, as long 
as you live. Be kind to those of them still left hero, and tlnis dispel 
the old enmity subsisting between you. The Mirza, rendontd wis(‘ 
and devout at length, was pleased with this speech, and said a few 
words which he deemed appropriate in thanksgiving. He also sent 
epistles to the Arghuns, wherever they could be heard of, calling 
upon them to lose no time in returning; and promising that com- 
pensation for their former sufferings should be afforded them to the 
utmost of their vdshes. Some of them were slow to return, beitig 
doubtful of the chiefs intentions ; others, in whose hearts still lived 
the recollections of their fatherland, were content to brave even death. 
The excessive kindness they experienced proved a balm to tho 
wounds of past persecutions, and surpassed their expectation h. 

About this time the Jdgirddrs of the province of Bhakkar, owing 
to the Emperor’s approach, resolved to send their anny into tho 
province of Siwan. This territory often suffered from their depre- 
dations, but they now sought to take it from tho Mirzl Eat’h 
Khan, a slave, ruled that province, but he had made a Hindu called 
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Jma his agent ; and to any person wishing to address him on affairs 
of the state, he stupidly said : “ I know nothing of this ; go to 
Jdna.” His son Ahu-1 Tafh led a most dissipated life. He clothed 
his companions in female apparel, with bracelets on their arms, and 
kept them hidden in his own abode. He would not eat of food on 
which a fly had lighted. His associates were usually made to bring 
many kinds of dishes, and by this means, he plundered them. From 
the 13th to the 16th of every month his friends were called together, 
and the time was spent in debauchery. Whole nights passed in the 
enjoyment of sweetmeats, fruit, and wine ; he gave presents to his 
guests and attendants. But of all his absurdities this was the 
greatest : if a flight of birds happened to be pointed out to him, he 
commenced counting them, throwing in the air either a lari^ or a 
Firingi gold coin as each passed by. In short, as this miserable 
state of things prevailed, the Mirza resolved, in order to put a stop 
to it, to remain himself at the head of affairs in the capital, and send 
away his children to the frontier and the provinces. 

O O O ^ C Cf C: 

Arrival of Ncmicah Mirza Khdn^ in Siwdn, and Ms wonder at the 
Lakld mountain. 

When the illustrious Khan, leaving Bhakkar behind him, arrived 
in Siwan, his first though was to invest and capture the fort before 
proceeding any further ; but, after-consideration showed him that no 
substantial benefit could accrue from the possession of a few mud 
walls, until both the capital Thatta and the ruler of the country 
were in his hands. The root is the support, not the branches. The 
Nawwab thought it best to leave a detachment behind and move 
onwards in person with the remainder. This plan was carried into 
execution. Leaving under his officers some ships which he con- 
sidered equal to the destruction of the fort, the Khan marched 
against Mirza Jani Bog. 

When he drew near the Lakkf mountain, which wise men hold to 
be the key of the country, wliat a sight opened upon him. From the 
river Sind, stretching away towards the setting sun, rose the above- 


1 A silver coin. 
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named moiuitain, its summits high as the star Aiyuk, and along the 
face of it ran a path narrower than a hair. Those who pass over 
climb like a string of ants. If ten resolute men defended this 
passage, not the world combined could dislodge them, without 
suffering severely from the stones they could throw down. Adjoining 
these mountains are many others, on which dwell the tribes of the 
Buluoh and Nahmrui, of the Jokiya and Jat, extending as far as Kfch 
(Kiz ?) and Makran. To the eastward of the river are the Mawas and 
the Samfja tribes, spread as far as the sand-hills of Amarkot ; and 
these are men who have never acknowledged a master. For an 
army to pass in either of these directions is impracticable. The 
Nfawwab made enquiries about the country and was greatly 
troubled with what ho heard, for if an ambuscade were laid in the 
valley it would be exceedingly difficult for him to proceed, this 
being the key of the whole country. Just as orders had been 
issued for this post to bo fortified (as by this moans, and by well- 
iaid plans, a secure advance might be made) it was discovered that 
the enemy had taken no measures to defend the pass. The Kluin 
was delighted, and exclaimed that the star of the monarch of the 
world had indeed outshone that of these people, since they neglected 
to make a stand in so formidable a position ; of a certaiiity now 
the country had passed away from their hands. When this saying 
reached the cars of the Mirza (Jani Beg), keen indeed was his regret 
for the neglect he and his counsellors had been guilty of. Truly,” 
said he, “ have we committed a great fault of generalship. In short, 
the Khan advanced without meeting with any obstacle, and, in presence 
of the Mirza, threw up an intrenchment and constructed batteries. 
Morning and evening, valiant, lion-hearted youths, worthy descend- 
ants of Mars, came forth from both sides. With such activity <lid 
destiny send forth death to do its work in the field, that no symptom 
of backwardness appeared there ; energy filled evciy ])rcast, as the 
warriors strove their utmost. The happy star of the Emperor, and 
his own genius, inspired the Nawwab to send detachments against 
various places in the same way that he had encompassed Mirza Jam' 
Beg and the fort of Sfwan. Shah Beg Khan was selected to act 
against the fort of Sliahgar, in tlie province of Nasrpur, wliere 
resided Abu-1 Kasim. Another party of veterans wns told off to 
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march into the Jagir country, against the fort of ITirankot. In this 
war, for every province of the country a force was appointed, 
although it was not despatched. 

Mirza Jani Beg Sultan made this agreement with his soldiers, 
that every one of them who should bring in an enemy’s head should 
receive 500 gahars, every one of them worth twelve mirVs, 
called in the Mirza’s time, jpostanis, of which seventy-two went to 
one tanka. The poor people of Sind, already prepared to give their 
lives for their lord, were pleased with this show of kindness, and 
went out daily to bring in heads or lose their own. This style of 
warfare continued for several months. Giriya, the Hindu, who 
well knew how matters stood, and the state of the treasury, and had 
a regard to future exigencies, gradually reduced the reward from 
oOO to fifty gahars. Even for this small sum, the starving people 
were content to throw themselves without hesitation against the 
scimitars of the foe. The greater number fell in these contests, and 
the treasury became empty, so that day by day, the state of the 
people and of the country grew worse. Mirza Jani Beg found his 
only safety in protracting the struggle, and sent forth his young 
men on all sides to distract the enemy. Hearing that treasure was 
on its way by land to the Nawwab Khan’s camp, he sent Abu-1 
Kasim, son of Shah Kasim Arghun, with a body of spirited youths, 
Moghals and Sindis, to attack it. This chieftain, when he drew near 
the convoy, about the middle of the night, hid himself with liis men, 
and sent a small party to fall upon the enemy’s rear with a great 
clamour. The enemy all turned against these men, but Abu-1 
Kasim, with the remainder, entered their camp, carried off the 
treasure, and slew the foremost of the foe. Sultan Khusru Charkas 
likewise attacked them with his boats, according to a previously 
concocted scheme, by which a body of picked men was to remain on 
board, whilst another advanced by land; The Nawwab also had 
made suitable dispositions. The Mirza’s chieftains, who were 
anxious for Khusru’s defeat, sent the armed force in the boats, but 
kept back the party which had been selected for the land attack. 
The hostile fleets drew up in the opposite lines, and a discharge of 
cannons and muskets, shells, and rockets, wheels, and every kind 
of fire missiles commenced on both sides. The scattering flames and 
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sparks skone on the water like a fiery moimtain, and such clouds of 
smoke ascended, that the vaulted heavens became as it were the roof 
of a fuimace. The sun sheltered itself in the smoke from the fierce- 
ness of the heat, and was eclipsed. Sight could not pierce the thick 
clouds, and breath failed from the density of the atmosphere. At 
length the boats ran foul of each other. The rings and grapnels, 
which were made in order to drag away the enemy’s boats, now 
began to be used. So violent a struggle ensued, that the waves 
were crimsoned with the blood of those whom the guns had 
destroyed. By the help of their friends on shore the Khan’s party 
triumphed, and their adversaries fled. Khusru Oharkas was taken 
in his boat along with several other vessels, when, at that moment, 
Charkas Daftir, the chief of the merchants of Firang, who repaired 
yearly to Thatta from Hurmuz, came fluttering like a moth around 
this furnace, and running his boat into the midst of the fray, suc- 
ceeded in rescuing Khusru from his captors ; but the attemi)t cost 
both of them their lives. When both sides were satiated with Ijlood 
they withdrew to their tents, and applied balm to their wounds. 
It was at length resolved to abandon stratagem and fight in the” 
open plain, where victory would fall to the brave.^ 

^ Tlie TdrikhA (p. 294), and the (p, 112), concur in repre- 

senting that there were Portuguese mercenaries in this action, which closed the 
independence of Sind in a.d 1591. They attribute the escape of IChusrii KUSm to the 
fact of a powder magazine exploding in the royal fleet. 
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VI 


BEG-L^E-Ni^MA. 


This work derives its uame from the person to whom it was 
dedicated, and by whose advice it was undertaken : Shah Kdsim 
Khdn, son of Amir Saiyid Kasim Beg-Lar. We learn nothing of 
the author — not even his name — either from the preface or the 
body of the history. We can only tell, from the tone in which 
he speaks of his patron, that he must have been a most abject 
dependant. 

The name of Beg-Ldr, we are told, belonged to his patron’s 
family by hereditary descent, and is not therefore to be confounded 
with the Beglerbegs of Turkey and Persia, who are the viceroys 
or governors of the Provinces.^ The Beg-Ldr family after 
residing for some generations at Turmuz, came to reside at 
Samarkand, whence we had them emigrating to Sind. They 
pretend to derive their origin from ’Ali, the son-in-law and 
cousin-german of the Prophet. The genealogy is given in the 
Beg-Ldr'-ndma and Tukfatu-l Kirdm, Their intimate con- 
nection with the Arghtins is attributed to one of their remote 
ancestors having taken up his abode in Khitd, where lie and 
his descendants continued in friendly communication with the 
Turks. This connection, indeed, frequently gives rise to the 

1 This title is not, as is generally supposed, used in Turkey alone. Ever since the 
time of the Ilkh&,iiiaiis, it has been adopted in Peisia also Cornelius le Brayu’s 
Travels^ Vol. I. p. 206 ; Franklin’s Tour to Persia^ pp. 336, 350 , Sir H. Bridges’ 
Pynasty of the KeyarSj p. 449 ; Pottinger’s Behchistan, p. 222. Their position, 
privileges and duties are shown in Von Hammer’s Stmts mrfassung des Osmankeken 
Bekhs, Vol. I. p. 370 ; II. 273 ; and Pan! Eycaut’s State of the Ottoman Empire^ 
pp, 51-57. Em, Cantmir, Mist, of the Ottommi Empire, p. 85. 
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Beg-Lar family’s being called Arghnn, as at pp. 263, 287, in the 
extract from the Tdrikh-i Tdhiri^ where the patron of our author 
is styled an Arghtin, 

Amir Sh4h Kdsim came from Samarkand to Sind in the time 
of Shah Husain Arghtin, and was received with distinction. He 
married the niece of the Wairsi Eana of ’Umarkot, and as her 
father was a Bhatti Rajput, Shah Kdsira, the produce of this 
marriage, was half -a Bhatti, and amongst that tribe he was 
brought up. It is to him, under the title of Khan-i Zamdn, that 
this book is chiefly devoted, and as he acted an important part in 
the affairs of the kingdom, we are treated with tedious reports of 
the most trifling exploits performed by him and his sons, con- 
sisting chiefly of provincial contests, border feuds and cattle raids. 
This minute history, however, compels the author to mention the 
names of streams, forts, villages and tribes, which in themselves 
sometimes possess considerable interest. Even the local hostili- 
ties and intermarriages of clans afford matter of speculation to 
the curious enquirer, and on all these points some information is 
to be gleaned from the £eff»Ldr~ndma} 

As the little that there is of general interest centres in the 
connection which Khdn-i Zamdn had with public characters, it 
may as well be mentioned that he first rose to some distinction 
under Sh&h Husain, the Arghtin ruler of Sind, He then served 
successively Mirz4 Tsa Tarkhan, Jan Baba, Mirza Muhammad 
Baki, and Mirzd Jani Beg. When this chief went to render his 
submission to the Emperor Akbar, Khan-i Zaman accompanied 
him, and was received with favour. He was afterwards nominated 
to an appointment in Sind under Mirza Ghdzi Beg, and lived to 
an old age in that country, surrounded by a large and thriving 
family. His son, Mir Abu-1 Kasim Sultan, was celebrated for 
his gallant conduct in the field, as well as for his literary talents. 
After rebelling against the constituted authorities, he was par- 

1 Tod says, that the present Rhnhof the Sodhas has set the example of these inter- 
marriages, but the following extracts will show the practice to have been prevalent 
nearly three centuries ago. AnmU of Rajastlmn^ Vol. II. p. 317. 
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doned through the intercession of his father; hut was sub- 
sequentlj blinded to prevent his exciting further disturbances. 

The exact date of the composition of this work cannot be fixed 
with precision within twenty years — 1017 and 30S6 h. — because 
the intimations we have on that point are altogether contradictory 
and irreconcilable. We are told (p. 256) that the author’s 
patron has at this period, {aJcnun)” that is 10J7 “reached the 
age of seventy.” About this there can be no doubt, because we 
have already been informed (p. 36) that he was born in 94^7 — 
moreover the date is given not only in numerals but in text. But 
we are informed (p. 27) of Mirza Oh4zi Beg’s death, which 
occurred in 1021 ; about which, also, there can be no doubt, as it 
is substantiated by a chronogram in the Tiihfatu4 Kirdm (p. 72). 
Again, in enumerating the children of his patron, (pp. 260, 261) 
we have the dates of 1032 and 1033, both in text and numerals. 
It could not have been composed at any period more than three 
years beyond this, because Jah&ngir is mentioned as the reigning 
monarch. Taking all these points into consideration, we may 
consider, either that the rougli draft was written in 1017, and 
that a second was made about 1035, when the subsequent dates 
gained admission ; or that ahniin^ as at p. 41, is used with reference 
to the event which the author is describing, not with reference to 
the period at which he is writing — in short, in tlxe sense of “ at 
that time,” not “ at this present.” If so, the date of 1017 relates 
only to the time when Kh4n-i Zaraan had completely peopled and 
settled the country round the fort of Saiyid-garh, of which he 
finished the building in 1011 ; and wo can fix with tolerable 
certainty upon the year 1034, or* 1035 — say 1625 a.d. — as that 
in which the Beg-Ldr-ndma was brought to a conclusion ; but I 
have no great confidence in this intorpi’etation, and it must bo 
confessed that the matter is not worth further en-quiry. 

The Beg-Ldr-ndma^ after the preface, opens with a general 
abstract history of Sind and the Arab invasion, in twenty-two 
pages : we then have a very slight notice of the Arghiins, with a 
biography of Amir Kdsim Beg, extending altogether to eighteen 
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pages : and from that to the end we have detailed accounts of the 
squabbles amongst the various members of the Tarkhdn family, 
with the insertion of every expedition of robbery and plunder in 
which the noble Khan-i Zaman himself was in the remotest degree 
concerned. 

This work is not found in India, except in the provinces of 
Sind, where I know of three copies. There is one in the Imperial 
Library at Paris. Fonds Grentil, No. 17.^ Size Quarto, (12 x 9 
inches). 276 pages of 17 lines each. 

Extracts. 

Aboriginal Inhabitants of Sind. 

Sind derives its name from Sind, the son of Ham the son of Null 
(God’s peace be with him !) and the province remained in possession of 
his descendants ; but their names cannot be found in any books of 
history, nor have I heard them in legendary stories, and I am there- 
fore compelled to omit them. That which I have hoard from common 
report is this, that in olden time the Province of Sind was hold by 
the tribes of Bina, Tak, and Nabdmiya ; but the period of their govoni- 
ment is not known. After a time, Sahas! Ea! reigned in the fort of 
Alor,^ and all Sind and Hind was under his rule. Wlien ho died, Ohach 
Brahman became master of Sind and Hind. His capital was the 
fort of Brahmanabad, and his dominions extended to the confines of 
Kashmir. His son Dahir succeeded him and became master of the 
whole kingdom. In his days the armies of Islam arrived under the 
command of Muhammad Kasim, and after many battles Dahir was 
slain. 

Mir Kdsim Beg-Ldr marries the daughter of liana Kiimha. 

It appears that in those days when Mir Kasim Beg-Lar diJCUiUHocl 
held the governorship of ’XJmarkot,® Eana^ Kuniba Wairsi repro- 
sonted to him that an inveterate and deep-rooted einnify exiHt(‘d 
between his people and the Eathors of the fort of Nilma,® and ho 

1 Roinaud, Fraffmmta Arabes^ p. xxvii. ® Sco Appondii. 

’ [uLljfjAC.'] ‘ [lifi;] 

® This place is half-way between 'Umarkot and Josalmir. 
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was therefore solicited to marcli against them, that ample reTenge 
might be taken. The Mir complied with his request, and he accord- 
ingly marched with the people of the Sodha tribe^ in that direction. 
When the warlike and fierce Eathors were informed of the coming 
of the ever-successful army, they armed themselves and advanced 
boldly to the field of battle. Both armies stood in powerful array 
against each other. The Eana intimated to the Mfr that it was an 
old-established custom amongst their tribes that both parties should 
alight from their horses and engage on foot.® The most noble Amir 
agreed to this and issued orders to his army, which consisted of 
Sodhas, that they should dismount while they opposed the enemy. 
The Amir took his bow from the easel and began to shoot his arrows. 
Every arrow told, piercing through the armour and bodies of the 
enemy, and each time sending a soul to the world of annihilation. 
Twenty of the enemy having been slain, the remnant took to flight, 
confessing the Mir’s bravery, and lauding him with a hundred 
thousand tongues. When the Sodhas witnessed such bravery and 
intrepidity, they resolved to honour themselves by seeking a matri- 
monial alliance with the Mfr. The great and noble Mfr, according 
to the will of God, accepted their prayers, and Eajia the daughter 
of Eana Kumba Wairsf’s sister, a most modest chaste girl, whose 
father was the Bhattf chief of the fort of Jesalmfr, was betrothed to 
him.® 

0 o 

Deputation of Khdn4 Zamdn on a mission to Bdi Dhar Raj of 

Jesalmfr. 

Khdn-i Zam^n, with the aid of the Almighfy, proceeded, with his 
friends and suite, after taking leave of Mirz^ J^n Baba, towards 
Jesalmfr. When he arrived, he halted outside' the fort on the 
margin of the tank,* and despatched a messenger to^ Eaf Bhar Eaj 

1 [See Tod*s AnmU of Jt^jasthan^ Vol. I* 93, and II. 210,. 319'.] 

2 See Appendix. 

3 The text says simply but at page 41, we are told’ that she was 

his sister's son, and this is confirmed by the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm^ 

* The spacious tank of Jesalmfr lies to the south-east, and the magnificent fort 
crowns a rocky hill on the south-western angle of the town. 
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to say tliat Mirza Jan Baba bad sent a robe of honour for him. The 
Eai with much politeness, requested him to stay where he was 
encamped, and intimated that he would come to him on an 
auspicious day and hour to be invested with the robe. Tn those 
days the periodical rains, by the will of God, had not fallen, and 
the land all round was parched up. A single vessel of water was 
to be had only at a very heavy price, for there was no water in the 
lake. But, when the prosperous feet of this nobleman touched that 
ground, suddenly, by the will of God, rain fell: the dry land 
became saturated and green herbs sprung up in every place. In 
the morning, the Eai came to visit him and had the honour of 
meeting him. He said that the rain had fallen only on account 
of his prosperous presence. He accompanied the Khan with great 
honour and respect into the fort, and then performed the rites of 
hospitality. Each day he showed him greater honour. The great 
Khan stayed there for the period of five months, after which he 
took leave and turned his reins towards Kasrpur. Having reached 
the banks of the tank of Sdnkra, he learnt that . Jaish Khdn and 
’Alau-d din, having pursued their course along the eastern bank of 
the river, were proceeding towards Thatta to meet Jan Baba. When 
they had reached the stream of the Eain, they were informed that 
Mirza Jan Baba, accompanied by Saiyid ’Ali Shirazi, had gone to 
Mirza Muhammad Biki, and according to the will of God had 
been slain. On hearing this, they returned and reached Hasrpur 
plundering the country on their road. Khan-i Zaman also went 
thither and met them. The exigencies of the time were such that 
he owed money, and as none of these people showed him any 
humanity and favour, he was much distressed in mind. He said 
he had placed all his reliance on Mirza Jdn Bdba, on whom the 
decree of God had now passed. Ho observed to his companions, 
‘‘At present it is urgently necessary for me to pay some money in 
liquidation of my debt, what is your advice.” They replied — 
“ These people possess much wealth and are proud of their riches. 
Now we are at your service and ready to accompany you wherever 
you desire.” On this, he proceeded towards the Sodhas, at the 
village of Tarangehi. 
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The Plunder of TarangcM, 

KMn-i Zaman, by tbe advice of liis companions, set out and 
crossed tbe waters of Sankra. When Duda and Ghazi learnt that he 
had gone in that direction with only a few men, they rode after him. 
As soon as ’Alau-d din and Mian were informed that their sons 
Ghazi and Diida had gone to join Khan-i Zaman, they also 
marched in the same direction with the intention of bringing them 
back. They reached the banks of the Sankra at the time that 
Khan-i Zaman had crossed it, while Duda and Ghazi were only then 
preparing to pass the stream. When they saw that their fathers 
had come to take them back, they immediately threw themselves 
into the stream, swam their horses over, and joined Khan-i Zaman. 
They would not return, for they reflected that, if at this time they 
did not accompany him, the reward of their past services would be 
forfeited. In the afternoon, Khan-i Zaman, having watered his 
horses, left the village of Edhd Madh, and that renowned lion, with 
only twelve horsemen, travelled through a large jungle the whole 
night. On arriving near the village of Tarangchi, he found the 
camels of the Sodhas there, and determined to carry them off with- 
out delay ; but it occurred to him that he had better first let his 
horses quench their thirst. With this intent he proceeded towards 
the village, and there found the tracks of five hundred horses that 
had just passed over the ground. He was alarmed, and thought 
how impossible it was to save himself with so few men against such 
a host. He, however, advanced and asked the driver of the camels 
what army had passed by that road. The man replied that Mirza 
Muhammad Baki and Mirza Jan Baba had quarrelled with each 
other, and that the former had asked the Sodhas to reinforce him. 
Hence a force of about five hundred men of the Waisa tribe had 
passed that way. The Khan’s companions were much alarmed at 
this intelligence, and brought back their horses without watering 
them ; but they bravely and gallantly carried off the camels ; many 
of these animals died on account of the severe marches they had to 
make. The next day, in the afternoon, the dauntless heroes reached 
the village of Eahu Madh,^ where they stayed only sufficient time 

^ [The name is here mititen R&hti-dhar.] 
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to drink water. At niglitfall they halted at the village of Pariyari. 
Early next morning they pursued their journey, and reached the 
village of Sitdra, which belonged to the Anrdn tribe. There they 
rested themselves without fear or danger. They divided the camels 
amongst themselves. One was given to Jaish Khan, another to 
Birlas, another to ’Alau-d dm, and another to Midn Sodha. 

o o o o o 

Proceedings of Khdn-i Zamdn. 

Khan-i Zaman had his head-quarters at Nasrpur, and comforted 
the people under his rule by his kindness and justice. 

o o 

As ties of relationship existed between him and the Bhattis, 
he sent Arab horses laden with all kinds of valuable articles to the 
Eanas of the Sodha, Bara, and Bhatti tribes, the Eawats and the 
Eathors, and the Eafs and Jams of the Jhdrejas ,* insomuch that the 
chiefs of ’Umarkot, Jesalmir, Bikdnfr, Nirohi, Mahwa (Mfwar?), 
Kotara, Bahalmir, Nflma, Barkar, Each, Naktf, Eamdinpdr, 
Chauddwar, and the like, were gained by his bounty. No demand 
of service was made from them. These chiefs engraved the 
words of friendship and fidelity on their hearts, and considering 
themselves greatly honoured, were ready to exclaim : — “ We are 
under great obligations to the Shah! We can think of nothing 
else but of serving him. For we are favoured by his generosity, 
and will never turn our faces agaiust his commands.*’ Being 
grateful they were always ready to obey his orders. If any 
service was required of them, they performed it with the greatest 
fidelity and submission, and whenever they were summoned they 
came willingly. As the Bhats and Charans were dependents of 
these chiefs he used to reward these family bards whenever they 
came to him, with a lakh (of rupees ?) or more. As Hewanda was 
the bard of the Bhattis, he presented him with a donation of one 
crore and a quarter, or one hundred and twenty-five lakhs (?), besides 
horses, camels, etc., which he likewise generously granted. In 
short, by the wise conduct of this great and enlightened noble, all 
men, great and small, bad and good, were as obedient to him as 
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slaves. The renown of the excellent qualities of this second Hatim 
or Ma’n, was not only on the tongues of all the nobles and plebeians 
of his own land, but also spread over every part of the world. 

The Sacking of ^JJmarkoU 

The appointment of the governorship of ’Umarkot depended upon 
the will of the kings of Sind, who removed the incumbent whenever 
they thought proper. About the time when Khan-i Khanan came to 
Sind, the governorship of that fort was held by Eana Megraj. 
Khan-i Khanan expressed a desire to be connected by marriage with 
the Eana, who having no daughter fit to be given in marriage to 
him, he was obliged to offer the hand of his brother Man Sing’s 
daughter. After the death of Eana Megraj, Nawwab Mirza Janf 
Beg conferred the governorship of ’Umarkot on his son Kishan Das. 
Animosity sprang up between this chief and Man Sing, and he, 
having turned out Man Sing from the fort, assumed the surname him- 
self. Man Sing, being related to Khan-i Khanan, sent his son to repre- 
sent the matter to him. In those days Khan-i Khanan and Nawwab 
Mirz^ Jani Beg were both in attendance on the Emperor Akbar at 
Burhanpur. Khan-i Khanan therefore recommended Man Sing to the 
favour of Mirza Jani Beg, who wrote to Mirza Abu-1 Kasim Sultan 
directing him to place Man Sing in the governorship of the fort of 
’Umarkot, and make Kishan Das understand that he was not to oppose 
and thwart him, but that the same rule with regard to their respec- 
tive positions should be observed now, as had been established from 
of old in the family. Mfr Abu-1 Kasim Sultan, in obedience to this 
mandate, proceeded from the fort of Shahgarh^ towards ’Umarkot. 
Having reached the village of Samara he alighted there, Man Sing 
being also with him. Eana Kishan Das being informed of this, 
collected his forces, and having encamped opposite the same village, 
drew up his army in hostile array. The Eana Kishan Das was in 
many ways related to the noble Khan-i Zaman, one of his sisters being 
married to Mfr Abu-1 Kfeim, another to Shah Mukfm Sultan,® and he 
himself was son-in-law of Bancha Bhattf, the maternal nephew of 

1 Sh^iligarh was built by Kli^m-i Zam&n on the banks of the S&nkra, and nothing 
now remains of it except the name **---TuhJatu4 Kirdm, MS. p. 72. 

3 These two were sons of Khhn-i Zumhn, 
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the Khan. Some friendly people who were with the Amir were 
anxious that no fighting should take place between the parties. 
When they expressed their intention to the Edna, he said he con- 
sidered himself a servant of Mir Abd-l Kasim, and would not rebel 
against him : still Man Sing must not be allowed any interference, 
because he was the originator of these quarrels and disturbances. 
Mir Abu-1 Kasim, however, adhered to the orders he had received to 
place Man Sing in the governorship. At length, upon the instigation 
of his well-meaning friends, the Eana resolved to go to Mir Abu-1 
Kdsim Sultan. So when he arrived, he alighted from his horse, and 
having changed bis vanity and pride for humility and supplication, 
he advanced on foot for a long distance with his whole army, officers, 
dependants, and servants. He kissed the feet of the Sultan, and pre- 
sented him the horse on which he had himself ridden. The Sultan 
mounted and gave him his hand. He then pitched his tent near^ the 
pool of Samara and passed the night there. The Eana also encamped 
on the margin of the pool. At daybreak, some of the people of the 
Mlr’s camp, who belonged to the Sameja tribe, went into the fields 
of the Sodhas and began to injure them. As hostilities had pre- 
viously existed between these tribes, the Sodhas abused the Same- 
jas, and a quarrel ensued. Intelligence being brought to Mir Abd-l 
Kasim, he immediately hastened off ; and Eana Kishan Das also set 
his army in array, and advanced with intent to fight, but his heart 
failing him, he took to flight, and proceeded towards Kaurhar. Mir 
Abu-1 Kasim with Ms followers and companions, hastened to ’Umarkot. 
When he approached the fort, a son of the Eana Kishan Das who 
was in it, not being able to oppose him, took some money with him 
and fled. Upon tMs, the Mir entered the fort and the whole family 
of the Eana were captured. But as they were related to him, they, 
together with his treasures,’* were of course protected. All other 
things, however, were taken possession of by the army. Temples 
were demolished, cows were directed to be butchered, and the 
houses of the vile infidels were made to resound with the sound 
of trumpets and horns, and their filthy idols were polluted. In 
the idolatrous places of worsMp Muhammadan tenets were pro- 

1 [Tbe text says middle of the pool.”] 

2 [*‘ = zdd-i rdhf “proyisions for the way.”] 
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mulgated, and prayers were read for one entire week. He remained 
in the fort passing his time in festiTity and pleasure. As the killing 
of cows and the breaking of idols is considered by the Sodhas to be 
the highest possible insult, the Eana felt highly indignant, and 
ha-ving returned from the village of Kaurhar, he summoned the 
Sodhas from all sides and quarters to meet him at Gaddi. There 
they crowded ready to advance on ’Umarkot. They had been sub- 
jected to great ignominy, and so they were all ready to sacrifice 
their lives in revenge- When this news reached Khan-i Zaman, he, 
reflecting that both parties were enrolled in his army, was most 
anxious that no contest should take place between them, and con- 
sequently hurried away with the intention of effecting a reconcilia- 
tion between them. He set out in the evening from Nasrpur, and 
having travelled the whole night arrived early the next morning at 
the village of Gaddi, where the Eana and the Sodhas had enoamj^ed. 
He sent his son Mir Shah Mukim Sultan, Mir Path! Beg Sultan, and 
Kana Bhatti, brother of Earn Bhatti, to the Eana, in order to appease 
and comfort him. They accordingly wont to him, and so far appeased 
him that he was induced to accompany thorn, and had the honour of 
kissing the Khan’s feet. The Khan exalted him by the grant of a 
horse and robe of honour, and siioko words of sympathy and con- 
solation. ^ In the end, some of the 

plundered property was restored, but the Eana obtained only poor 
satisfaction. 
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VIL 

TAEKHXN-Ni^M A. 

OB 

AEGHU'N-NAMA, 

These two are different names of the same work, of which the 
author is Saiyid Jamal, son of Mir JaUlu-d din Husaini Shir&zi, 
who composed his work in the year h. 1065 (1654-5 A.D.), as wo 
learn from a casual notice in the genealogical tree, to be hereafter 
mentioned. The work is named after the Moghal families of 
Arghun and Tarkhdn respectively, whose origin will be further 
noticed in the Appendix. The ArgMn-ndma is mentioned in the 
Tuhfatvrl Kirdm as if it were a separate work, but there is nothing 
on the Arghdns in the latter history which is not derived from 
sources at present extant and available. I could find no trace of 
such a history in Sind, and I was told by several people in that 
province, that the work under consideration was the only one known 
as the ArgMn-ndma, As it treats with suflicient copiousness 
upon the Arghtin history, as will be seen in the translated 
extract, there is no impropriety in giving it this assumed name, 
but it is obvious that the author himself styled it Tarhhdn-mmd 
only^ in compliment to his patron Mirzd Muhammad Salih, who 
was of the Tarkhan family. 

There appears to have been at one time a history of that 
family of older date than this, because Saiyid Jamdl informs us, 
that the Mirz4, being most anxious to acquaint himself with the 
genealogy and history of the Moghal tribes, and especially of 
his own ancestors, in order that he might learn precisely from 
what particular chief he was descended, commissioned our author 
to send him the book called Tarkhan-ndma. This zealous indi- 
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vidual, not being able, notwithstanding all his enquiries, to find 
any book of this name, determined to compose one himself to 
supply the deficiency, and for this purpose examined and ex- 
tracted from Tabari^ the 8afd, the Zafar-ndma, the 

Tarikh-i ELumdyiiniy the Ahiar^ndmay the NigdriBidUy the 
Tdrzkh-i TdhiHy the Muntakhah-i he-hadal Ydsiifty the Tdrikh-i 
QuzldUy the Majma\(,-l Ansdhy and others. And so having traced 
the progenitorship of the Tarkhans up to the Patriarch Noah, 
he completed what he styles his Tarkhdn-ndma. 

In this enumeration of authorities we have another flagrant 
instance of that offensive suppression of the truth which so often 
excites our indignation in the Indian historians. The work to which 
Saiyid Jamal is most indebted is Mir M’asum’s Tdnhh-i Sind, from 
which he has extracted and abridged, but with many omissions,^ 
the whole history of the Arghuns and Tarkhans, from the rise 
of Shah Beg, to the close of the independence of Sind under J dni 
Beg, and to which he is indebted even for the selection of whole 
sentences, as well as the frame of the narrative 5 and yet Mir 
M'asum’s name is nowhere mentioned, except where his grand- 
father Saiyid Mir Kalan (p. 96) is incidentally brought upon 
the stage. From some of the works quoted he has of course 
borrowed his Turkish genealogy, but even there his obligations 
seem to have been confined to the Rauzata-s Safdy the Zafar- 
ndmay and the Majmau^l Ansdby which three works would have 
been sufficient to afford him all the information with which we 
are favoured on that subject. The TdHkh-i Tdhi}% which is the 
only local history which he quotes, is, with strange inconsistency, 
not followed either for facts or dates. 

Mirza Muhammad Salih, who is represented to have been 
endowed with every excellence, personal and intellectual, was the 
son of Mirza ^Isd Tarkhan, grandson of the more celebrated 
holder of the same name, who founded the Tarkhan dynasty of 

1 Amongst these may be noticed the transactions of the Arghdns with theDhhrejas, 
Mhghis, Dahars, and E^ii Khanhar of Each ; Shah Hnsain^s proceedings at the fort 
of Dilhwar, and at Pattan in OuzerS-t ; the attack of Bakhshd Langhh on Bhakkar, 
in 959 H. etc., etc. 
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Sind. Mirzd ’fsi, tlie younger, was introduced to Akbar in 
1012 H., and was treated by him and his successor, Jahdngir, 
with distinguished consideration. As his independence of all 
favour and patronage, except that bestowed by the Emperor 
himself, rendered him obnoxious to the nobles about the Court, 
they managed that he should receive only those j&girs in which 
the turbulence of the inhabitants made the collection of revenue 
difficult but his bravery and good conduct defeated all these 
machinations, and he triumphed over the jealous opposition of 
of his enemies. 

By an early acknowledgement of Shah Jahan as Emperor, 
and his proclamation of him in the ’Idgah of Ahmadabad, in 
which he anticipated the other more tardy nobles of Gruzerat, 
where his jagir was then situated, he met with a distinguished 
reception from the new monarch, to whom he went to pay his 
respects on the banks of the Mahi. He was shortly afterwards 
preferred to the Subaddri of Thatta, where he was directed to 
seize the person of Shariru-1 Mulk at all hazards. Having suc- 
ceeded in sending this gallant but obnoxious individual a prisoner 
to the Imperial Court, he received the honour of a Nanhai^ a lac 
of rupees in cash, and the increase of 1000 to his personal rank. 
He obtained subsequently the Subaddri of Gruzerdt, and died full 
of years and titles at the advanced age of ninety-five, in the year 
1061 H. (1651 A.i).), four years previous to the composition of 
this work. 

Mirzd Muhammad Salih succeeded to some portion of the 
honours of his father, and the other members of the family had 
each a separate provision assigned to them by the royal mu- 
nificence. 

The Tarkhdn-ndma^ after a preface of three pages, opens with 
a genealogical tree from Noah to Muhammad Salih, extending 
through twenty-eight pages. We then have an abstract history 
of the Khdns of Turkistan, and of Changiz Khdn, and his de- 

1 At tMs very time we find an Englishman complaining of the same treatment, by 
which, through the intrigues of the ministers, the king’s kind intentions were ren- 
dered of none effect. 
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scendants who ruled in Trdn, in forty pages ; the history of the 
Arghiins in twenty- three pages ; of the Tarkhans in thirty-three 
pages ; concluding with the death of Mirza ’fsa Tarkhan above- 
mentioned. Altogether, 127 pages 4to. (12x9 inches) of 17 
lines each. The style is elegant, but, from a comparison with 
the original autliorities, it will appear that its best graces are 
borrowed. Like other local histories of Sind, it is rare out of that 
province. 


Extracts. 

The Argliun Dynasty of Kandahar and Sind?- 

It is related by historians that Amir Zu-n Nun, son of Amfr 
Basri, one of the descendants of Arghun Khan Tarkhan, son of 
Abaka Khan, son of Hulaku Khin, son of Tuli Khan, son of Changiz 
Khan, a soldier distinguished for courage and bravery among the 
warriors of his tribe,® was employed by Abu Sah'd Mirza, and on all 
occasions acted up to his former character. By this conduct he 
became a great favomdte of Sultan Abu Sa’id. The honours and re- 
wards he received subjected him to the envy and jealousy of his 
fellows, for his rank was elevated above that of all his relations. 

When Sultan Abu Sa’fd was slain in the battle of Karabagli, 
Amfr Zu-n Nun retired to his father in Hirat. He served for a short 
time under Yadgar Mfrza. Afterwards, when Sultan Husain 
succeeded to the throne of Khuras^,_ Mfrza Amfr Misrf ® died, Amfr 
Zu-n Nun his son was regarded with favour by Sultin Husain Mirza, 
who assigned him the chiefship of Grhor, Zainfndawar and Kandahar, 
In these countries the warlike tribes of Hazara and Takdarf had 
complete power.^ Amfr Zu-n Nun, in the year 884 h. (1479-80 a.d.), 
proceeded in that direction with a small body of his tribesfolk {ulus) 
For some time he was engaged in hostilities with these people, and, 
being in all battles victorious and successful, he brought the countries 
into subjection to his rule. The Hazara, Takdarf, and aU the other 

^ [Page 71 to 99 of the text]. 

3 The word rendered tribe is ulus . — See ErsHne’s Baher^ Yol. I, 19, 24. 

3 [Frequently written “ Basri.”] 

^ The reading is doubtful . Takdarf or Nakdaii. If the latter, they are probably 
the same as the Nakodari. 
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tribes having seen this, quietly submitted to his authority and made 
no further opposition. The services of Amir Zu-n Ntin were so 
highly approved of, that Sultan Husain bi-1 Karar made him abso- 
lute governor of Kandahar, Ghor, and other countries. After some 
time Amir Zu-n Nun Misri obtained independent power in those 
provinces, and he also encroached upon the territories of Shal, 
Mustung, and their dependencies. In the course of four more 
years he was in command of a large force and had entirely attached 
to his interest the people of Hazara, Takdari, Kipchak, and the 
Moghals of Kandahar. On hearing this, Sultan Husain sent an 
imperative order, requiring him to present himself without delay 
at the imperial court. The Amir acted accordingly, and on his 
arrival at court made the usual presents. The people were all 
loud in their praises of his loyalty and fidelity, and consequently the 
Sultan presented him with a vest of honour, a richly caparisoned 
horse, kettle drums, and banner, and also granted him a royal patent 
of investiture. He then ordered him to leave his son and suite at 
the court, and himself j)^oooed to Kandahar, immodiatedy on 
receipt of this order, the Amir seized the first opportunity of 
secretly taking his son and the nobles who had attended him, and 
marched with great rapidity to Kandahar, leaving, liowever, his 
property, arms, etc., behind him in his residence. In the course 
of two or three days the Sultan ordered that the Amir should 
not leave the court for Kandahar until after the festival of Nauroz. 
The royal messengers, on arriving at the Amir’s residence, discovered 
the flight, and reported to the Sultan the state of affairs. The 
Sultan, on hearing of it, remarked that the Amir had evidently 
departed without any intention of returning. But the prince and 
the nobles argued that his having left horses, camels, carpets, and 
other property behind him was a proof that his al^scnce would 
not bo of long duration. The Sultan then said that his flight was 
only another proof of his ready wit and sagacity. However, regrets 
wore now unavailing. a.h. 911 (1505 a.i).) Sultan Husain died, and 
the affairs of the kingdom of Khurasdn fell into complete disorder. 

Affairs were thus situated when in the MuliaiTam of the year 
913 n. (May, 1507) Muhammad Khan Shaibani Hzbok crossed the 
Jlhun with an enormous army, like a swarm of ants or locusts, 
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whicli lie had collected for the purpose of conquering Khurasan. 
Badi’u-z Zaman Mirza, son of the late Sultan Husain, was in great 
alarm and consternation at the approach of this army, and instantly 
sent information of the fact to Amir Zii-n Nun.^ The Amir con" 
suited with his sons and nobles, who all entertained different 
opinions on the subject, but the Amir declared that he considered 
it incumbent on him to march to the support of the Sultan, and 
that courage and humanity alike forbade him to remain inactive 
during this crisis. He said that his return was not to be hoped 
for, as the Uzbek army was powerful and numerous in the extreme, 
and the fortunes of the house of Sultan Husain were in their decline. 
Accordingly, he assembled a friendly body of Arghun and Tarkhan 
troops, and marched to the succour of the Prince Badi’u-z Zaman. 
Having arrived at the camp, he was received with every honour. 
The same day the army of the Uzbeks and of Ma-warau-n nahr 
crossed the river. Numerous signs of the approach of Muhammad 
Khan Shaibani’s overwhelming force were evident. Upon reaching 
the field of the approaching contest, the Prince having reviewed his 
troops, formed up in order of battle, and from both armies the shouts 
of the warriors and the roll of the kettle-drums resounded to the 
vault of heaven. 

The Amir, with a body of his bold well-mounted horsemen, com- 
menced the attack, and by an impetuous charge, completely routed 
a body of the enemy, and threw them into utter confusion. In 
vain : for as wave follows wave, column after column of the Uzbeks 
came on in endless succession to the attack, till at last the Khura- 
sanis, unable to contend any longer with such disproportionate 
numbers, turned rein and fled. A scene of the wildest and most 
hopeless confusion ensued. The Amir, however, with a small band 
of his trusty and indomitable warriors, maintained his ground, now 
standing on the defensive, now charging one wing of the enemy, and 
now the other. The field was dyed with blood. Thus they fought 
bravely and desperately until the Uzbeks closing in on every side, 
the Amir was wounded and thrown from his horse. Disdainine: 

1 Prince Badi’u-z* Zam^n was married to a daughter of Amir Zd-n Ndn. — See Mir 
M’asdm’s Tdrikh-i Sind, p. 103 
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the quarter offered Mm by the Uzbeks, who hoped to take him a 
prisoner in triumph to Muhammad Khdn, he fell, covered with 
glory. 

Shall Beg Arghiin. 

Shah Beg Arghdn son of Zu-n Nun, was, on the death of "the 
Amir, placed by the unanimous voice of the chiefs on the vacant 
throne. He confirmed all his father’s appointments, and gave the 
holders of them robes of honour. He displayed an unparalleled 
example of equity and justice, by wMch conduct he so won the 
hearts of Ms soldiery, that they became his most devoted and 
obedient subjects. Shah Beg always consorted with the most dis- 
tinguished and scientific men in his kingdom. 

At this time Muhammad Khan, having subdued the whole of 
Khurasan, approached Kara with the determination of adding 
Kandahar also to his dominions. On his arrival at Garmsir, Shah 
Beg sent messengers to him offering his allegiance and submission. 
He promised that ho would express the same at a personal inter- 
view. Muhammad Khan was satisfied with this concession and 
went back. 

In the year 915 n. (1509 a.d.), Shdh Isma’il the second, 
having overcome and killed Muhammad Khan in battle, took 
possession of Khurasan. The Shah attained to the greatest power, 
so much so that the surrounding nations dreaded his might and 
ambition. 

At this juncture Warash Khiln marched upon Kara, and set up 
his standard. Shah Bog in alarm at this threatened invasion, con- 
sulted with his ministors, showing them tlio imminent danger liis 
"country was in — ^threatened on one side by Sliah Isma’il, the con- 
queror of Khurasan, and on the other by Babar Badshah, who bad 
already reached Kabul, boili with avowed warlike intentions. ITo 
pointed out to thorn the necessity of providing a retreat in case ^ 
of their losing KandaMr. It was at length resolved to soizo the 
Siwi territory, and in the year 917 n. (1511 a.j>.), ho sot out from 
Kandahar, and having reached Shfil, there made iircparations for 
the ensuing campaign. On Ms anival at Siwi ho nivcstod the fort. 
Tho descendants of Sultan Purtlili BirMs, who ruled in Siwi, 
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advanced to oppose Mm with three thousand men of the Buluch 
tribe as well as other forces. The army of Shah Beg proved com- 
pletely victorious. The enemy was utterly overthrown, many were 
killed in action, and the survivors fled towards Sind. Shah Beg 
entered Siwi in triumph, and made a short stay there, during which 
time he built houses, laid out gardens, and raised fort which he 
strongly garrisoned, and, having appointed Mirza ’fsa Tarkhan, one 
of the most distinguished of his nobles, to be governor, he returned 
to Kandahar. 

Ann. Hij. 919 (A.n. 1513), the Emperor Zahiru-d din Muhammad 
Babar having determined upon the conquest of Kandahar, marched 
upon it with a powerful and numerous army. Shah Beg collected his 
forces, with sufficient provisions and munitions of war to enable him 
to sustain a siege, shut himself up in the fort and posted his men on 
the walls and bastions. On the arrival of the Emperor in the vicinity 
of the city, he was attacked by disease, and became very feeble. 
His ministers and nobles on this became disaffected and mutinous. 
Shah Beg, having learnt the state of affairs, sent the leading men of 
Kandahar with instructions to negociate a peace. The Emjieror, 
consenting to the terms, despatched Khwaja Jalalu-d dm with suit- 
able presents, and returned to Kabul. Shah Beg then withdrew 
after a short time to Siwi, and made a stay there. Having assem- 
bled a general council, he pointed out to them that the Emperor 
Babar having once found his way to Kandahar, would not rest 
contented until he had conquered and brought it under his own 
rule; that it behoved them to consult their own and the country’s 
safety. In pursuance of this idea, he, at the beginning of the winter 
season, raised a force of 1000 horse, and despatched them from Siwi 
to Sind. This force, on the 7th of Zi-1 Ka’da h. 920 (Dec. 1514:), 
attacked and took the villages of Kakan and Baghban. These 
villages were so densely populated, that, in the sack, 1000 camels, 
employed on the garden-wells merely, were taken ; from this, some 
idea may be formed of the wealth of the two iflaces.^ After re- 
maining there a week, they returned with their spoil to Siwi. 

^ Both, these places were in the Sarkar of Siwi. The former has since become 
famous for its gallant defence by 'our troops -TdriJeh-i Tdhiri^ MS. p. 48 , IWfchdn^ 
ftdtjta, MS. p. 48 ; Tu7ifatu-l Ttxrdxft, p. 124. 
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A.H. 921 (1515 A.D.). The Emperor Babar put into execution 
the design Shah Beg had foreseen, and haying marched upon Kanda- 
har, laid siege to the fort and commenced mining it. The siege was 
carried on with vigour, and all supplies being cut off, a great dearth 
of grain ensued in the city. At this crisis, however, the Emperor’s 
army was so weakened by fever, that a peace was again agreed 
upon. Whereupon, the Emperor returned to Kabul. 

In this same year, Sh^ Hasan Mirza having quarrelled with his 
father, left him, and went to the Court of the Ejmperor Babar, and 
being by him received with hospitality and distinction, he remained 
there two years. The Emperor observed that his visit was not from 
any affection entertained towards himself by Shah Hasan, but in 
order that he might learn the art of governing rightly, and at the 
same time perfect himself in the ceremonies of the Court. At length, 
Shah Hasan, with the Emperor’s permission, returned to Kandahar. 

A.H. 922 (1516 A.D.) The Emperor Babar again assembled an 
army, and marched upon Kandaliar, and he was yet in the jungle 
when the fort was invested. Shah Bog, wearied and harassed by 
these repeated invasions, sent Shaikli Abd Sa’fd Purani to negotiate 
a peace ; the terms agreed upon were that in the ensuing year 
the government of Kandahar should bo made over to the officers of 
the Emperor Babar. Having ratified this treaty, the Emperor re- 
turned to Kabul. In pursuance of this arrangement, Shah Bog, 
A,n. 923 (1517 a.d.), sent the keys of the fort of Kandahar to the 
Imperial Court, by the hands of Mir Ghiasu-d din, grandson of 
Khondamir, author of the Eahtbn-s Siyar, and father of Mir A})d-1 
Makarim, and gi-andfather of ’Abdu-llah Sultan. This ratification 
of the cession was approved of by his majesty.^ 

After the subjugation of his country, Shah Beg remained two 
years in Shal and Siwf, reduced to penuiy and distress. In such 
straits was he, that his anny was compelled during this period to 
subsist upon nothing but carrots, turnips, and other such vegetables. 
Towards the end of the year 924: a.h. (1518 A.n.), ho made warlike 
preparations for the conquest of Sind. In couHoquonco of the re- 
moval of Mirza ’Isa, he left Sultan ’AH Arghfin and Zxbak Tarkhan, 

1 An incorrect parentage is ascribed in tbe text to this learned envoy*. See the 
articles Khulasatu-l Akiibah and HabIbu-s Siyar, in Yol. II. 
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with a number of men for the protection of the forts of Siwi and 
and Q-anjawa. He despatched a-head of his army a force of 200 
horse under Mir Fazil Kokaltash, and himself followed at the head 
of 300 more. On entering the Sind territory, he soon reached B%h- 
ban, he learnt that an army of Samejas, under the command of 
Mahmdd Khan, son of Darya Khan, was encamped at Thatta, four 
kos from Siwistan, and prepared to do battle, Shah Beg halted at 
B%hb4n, where he was well received by the principal inhabitants. 
He then resumed his march through the Lakki hills towards 
Thatta, and at last reached that river which in those days ran 
to the north of Thatta.^ Being unprovided with means of transit, 
he stopped for some days on the bank, revolving in his mind how- 
to effect a passage. At this juncture, the men on guard perceived 
that a man driving a laden ass was fording the river from the 
opposite bank. He was seized and compelled by menaces to show 
the way through the ford.^ ’Abdu-r Eahman Daulat Shahi then 
plunged on horseback into the river, reached the other bank and 
then returned and reported the fact to Shah Beg, who availing 
himself of this inforniation, on the 15th day of Muharram a.h. 
927 (December, 1520), crossed the river -with his force, and marched 
towards the city of Thatta. On which, Darya Khan, the adopted 
son of Jam Kanda, having left Jam Firoz in garrison at Thatta, 
hastened at the head of his army to give the Amir battle. 

After a long, bloody, and well-contested action, in which Darya 
Khan, with a host of Sammas, was killed, victoiy declared itself in 
favour of Shah Beg. On receipt of this disastrous intelligence, 
Jam Firoz left Thatta and fled without stopping until he reached 
the village of Pirar^ with a heavy heart. Thatta was given up 
to plunder till the 20th of the month, in the course of which 
the inhabitants were treated with merciless severity, and many of 
them were carried into captivity. The holy text, ‘^Surely when 

1 See Appendix. 

s Plutarch in his life of Antony, tells us that a costermonger,. Eutychus, -vrho per- 
formed a somewhat similar service for Augustus) before* the battle of Actium, was 
rewarded by the grateful Emperor with a statue of himself and of his ass, with an 
equally auspicious name, Nikon. This beautiful work of art was destroyed, with too 
many others, by the barbarous Franks on their capture of Constantinople. 

3 This place is in the hilly tract north of Thatta. 
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kings enter a village they destroy it,” was fully exemplified in 
this instance. At last, by the strenuous exertions of Kazi Kazin 
a most distinguished scholar, these outrages were put an end to, and 
proclamation was made to the effect that the people of the city were 
to remain undisturbed.^ The fugitive Jam Tiroz remained, with a 
few men who had accompanied him, at Pirar, his family being still 
at TLatta. At length, finding that nothing was left for him 
but submission, he despatched a messenger to Shah Beg, humbly 
intreating forgiveness, and expressing his willingness to submit 
himself unconditionally to the will and pleasure of his conqueror, 
with most solemn promises of future good conduct. 

Shah Beg moved by that generosity which distinguished him, and 
having pity on the miserable condition of his vanquished enemy, 
received the messenger most graciously, and granted him a robe 
of honour, at the same time sending a friendly answer to Jam 
Firoz, who on the receipt of it came with a number of his friends, 
i.owiirds the end of the month Safar, to Thatta, dressed in most 
humble guise, a sword hanging from his nock to express liis com- 
j)leto sul>joctioii. lie was permitted the honour of kissing the 
hands of Shah Beg. lie then repeated his expressions of sorrow 
and contrition. Bhah ibjg, having assured him of his forgiveness, 
invested him with the robe of honour which Sultan Husain Mirza 
had before ])ost<)Wod oii Mir Zii-n Nun, and conferred on him 
the governorship of Tliatta. Ho thou hold a conference with his 
no])los and ministers. Tlio Sind territory, ho declared, was too 
oxtonsivo for his own immediate government and control. It was 
therefore advisable to divide it, assigning one half to Jam Firoz, 
and keeping the other under his own management. Tlioy all 
concurred, and it was arranged that the territory extending from 
the Lakkf hilJs, near Siwisian, to Thatta, should 1)0 assigned to 
Jam Firoz, while the upper part from the same hills should 
remain in liis own possession. Having settled this, Shah Bog 
marched in the direction of Siwistan. The inhabitants of this 
place, dreading the arrival of the victorious anny fied to ITiati, and 

1 Tho Tdrihh-i Sind (p, 130), makes him, in true Oriental fashion, take an arrow 
from ItiH quiver, wind) ho gives to Kkzi KCiaiiu, to show that ho was really accredited 
by the Moghal plunderer. 
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having joined themselves with the Sa’ta and Sumra tribes,* formed 
themselves in order of battle and advanced to give fight. An 
obstinate battle ensued, in which Shah Beg proved again victorious ; 
his adversaries fled, and he took possession of the fort of Siwistan. 
Having put it in complete repair, he placed in it some of his most 
distinguished nobles, among others Mfr ’Alaika Arghun, Sultan 
Mukim Beg-Lar, Kaibuk Arghun, and Ahmad Tarkhan; all these 
he ordered to erect houses in the fort for themselves. He then took 
his departure for Bhakkar, and after several days marching arrived 
at the plain surrounding Sakhar. A few days after ho reached 
Bhakkar, where he was much gratified with the fort and town. 
Having visited and inspected these, he laid out the town, assigning 
various quarters to his officers and soldiers. He caused a plan to be 
made of the fort, and placed it in the care of his principal officers, in 
order that, each one doing his part, they might put it into complete 
repair. The hard bricks for this purpose were provided by the 
destruction of the fort of Alor (anciently the seat of government) 
and of the houses of the Turk and Samma people in the suburbs of 
Bhakkar.^ In a short space of time the works were finished. He 
fixed on the citadel of the fort as a residence for himself, and 
Mirza Shah Husain; he also permitted Mir Eazil Kokaltfeh, Sultan 
Muhammad, keeper of the seal, and one or two oth^s to reside 
in it. He employed a whole year in finishing the buildings 
in the fort and settling the affairs of his subjects. 

A.H. 928 (1522 A.D.) Shah Beg left Payinda Muhammad Tarkhan 
in charge of Bhakkar, and advanced with a considerable army to the 
conquest of Guzerat. During his progress down the river, he 
swept the country on both banks from the foul inhabitants. On 
the arrival of the army at Chainduka, Mir Pazil Kokaltash was 
taken dangerously ill, and after lingering a few days died. This 
incident so affected Shah Beg that an idea took possession of his 
mind that the death of his friend was a warning of the near approach 

^ M'astim (p. 141) has, Talahti, instead of Thati and 

Samma instead of Sa’ta. ** Sihta** is probably the correct reading, which we find 
sometimes applied to the Sammas. Another copy reads Sodha instead of Sfimra. 

2 Mir M’asfim adds that the Saiyids were turned out of Bhakkar, and allowed a 
space of ground in Rori, whereon to build new houses,— TdnW-i Sind^ 150. 
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of bis own. Sb.ortly after, intelligence was received of tbe Emperor 
Babar’s arrival in tbe vicinity of Bbara and Kbushab, with tbe 
avowed intention of conquering the country of Hindustan. On 
bearing this, Sbab Beg observed that Babar had no intention of 
leaving him at peace, but that be would ultimately seize Sind, either 
from him or bis descendants. It was needful therefore to seek out 
some other asylum. Having said this, he complained of a violent 
pain in his bowels. Every remedy was tried to alleviate it, but in 
vain, for in the month Sha’ban, 928 h. (June, 1522), after a reign 
of fifteen years, Shah Beg died, without having been able to effect 
his intention of entering Guzerat. Shahr Slia’ban” is the chrono- 
gram of his death, 

Mirzd Shah Husain Arghun. 

On the death of Shah Beg, in a.h. 928 (1522 a.d.), Shah Husain 
Arghun succeeded to the throne.^ He conferred dresses of honour 
and marks of his favour on those chiefs, judges, nobles, and 
ministers who had assembled to congratulate him on his accession. 
As this event took place at the end of the Eamazan, when the 
great festival was about to be celebrated, the nobles about bis 
person represented that on this great and memorable occasion it 
were well that the Khutba wore read in his name. This he refused 
to permit, saying that as long as any descendant of the Sahib-kiran 
(Timdr) existed, no other man could assume this privilege. Accord- 
ingly the Khutba was read in the name of the Emperor Zabiru-d 
din Muhammad Babar. During the celebration of the festival, the 
Shah remained in the same place. In the meantime he received 
intelligence how that J£m Firoz and the people of Tbatta had heard 
with delight of the demise of Shah Beg, and had beaten their dnims 
in token of joy and gi’atifioation. Incensed at these proceedings, 
Mirza Shdh Husain having consulted with his minister, and having 
come to the conclusion that the prosecution of his father's designs 
on Guzerat was not advisable, ordered his army to march on 
Tbatta in order to destroy Jam Elroz. News of this determination 
soon reached Tbatta, and J^m Eiroz, being utterly unable to oppose 

* Some authorities give the name as Hasan, as in page 308 supra ; but the other in 
the best authenticated. Refapocting Shfi.h Bog’s death, sec the Appendix. 
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the army m arching against him, hastily fled from the city, and 
crossing the river in despair took his way towards Kach. When he 
reached Ch^chkan and Edhman, he collected an army of about 
50,000 horse and foot. With this formidable force, consisting 
of the people of Sind and the Samma tribe, he returned with the 
intention of coming to an engagement with Mirza Shah Husain, who 
at the head of his ever victorious troops, had already arrived at the 
city of Thatta. On hearing of the force which Jam Firoz was 
bringing against him, the Shah having left a body of men for the 
protection of the city, the inhabitants being in a state of the greatest 
alarm, marched out with the view of bringing the enemy to an 
engagement. On nearing the Sindian army, he formed his troops in 
order of battle, and advanced. Suddenly he came in view of the 
enemy, who, greatly alarmed at the sight of the Moghals, dis- 
mounted, left their horses, doffed their turbans, tied the comers of 
each other’s clothes together, and thus engaged in the conflict. 
Mirza Sh^ Husain knew it to be the custom of the people of Sind 
and Hind, when resolved upon fighting to the death, to leave their 
horses, and bare-headed and bare-footed, tie themselves together by 
each other’s clothes and waistbands, — so he saw these preparations 
with delight, and congratulating his nobles and officers on the 
evident despair of the enemy, and the consequent assurance of 
victory to themselves, gave the order for the attack. On this, his 
troops armed with their bows and arrows, and sword in hand, 
rushed vehemently to the charge, spreading consternation and 
dismay in the ranks of the enemy. From morning to evening the 
battle was bloodily contested. Nearly 20,000 men fell on the field, 
till at last. Jam Firoz, being defeated, fled, covered with shame and 
disgrace, to Gruzerat, where he remained until his death. Mirza 
Shah Husain remained for three days on the field of battle, distri- 
buting the horses and all other booty amongst his people, and 
showering rewards upon his officers ; he then returned in triumph 
to Thatta. Thence he went to Tughlikabad, where he remained 
six months, when he proceeded towards Bhakkar. On his arrival 
within thirty kos of the city, all the leading men came out to meet 
and congratulate him, and were received with every honour. In 
this year also, Shaikh Bulakf came from Kandahar to Sind to visit 
him. 
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After the lapse of two years, a.h. 930 (1524 a.d.), Mirza Shah 
Husain came to the determination to invade Multan, in pursuance 
of which design he ordered his nobles and generals to make the 
necessary arrangements. At the commencement of the year a.h. 931 
(1625 A.D.), he started on this expedition. On reaching the city of 
I7oh he found the BuMchis and Langahs prepared to fight. The 
Multan army in those days was a hundred-fold greater than the 
Mirza’s, yet he, trusting in Divine assistance, drew up his army 
with great care and circumspection, and with his Moghal troops 
began the battle. When these two brave armies confronted each 
other, the Moghals employed their deadly fire, and the Langahs and 
Baluchis plied their bows and arrows. The contest was sharp, but 
victory at length declared itself in favour of Mirza Shah Husain. 
Many of the Langahs were slain, the rest fled. The fort was 
captured, and orders were given to demolish the buildings in the 
city of Hch. 

The news of the Shah’s success soon reached the cars of Sultan 
Muhammad Langah, the ruler of Multan,^ Whereupon he des- 
patch od parties in all directions, with instructions to levy forces with 
the greatest celerity. In accordance with these orders, within the 
course of a month, an army consisting of 80,000 horse and foot, 
composed of men of tho Buluch, Jat, Rind, Dadi, and other tribes, 
was raised.® At the head of his large and powerful force, tho Sultan 
set out from Multan. The Mirza on hearing of these numbers being 
brought against him, took up a position on the banks of the Ghara 
and there awaited tho attack of the enemy. Sultan Mahmud re- 
mained for a month in tho suburbs of Multan for the purpose of 
constructing such engines as might bo required, and of amply pro- 
viding his army with tho necessary munitions and stores. Having 
offeotod this ho resumed his march. The Sultan, inflated with pride 
and puffed up with a certainty of victory, at last arrived at Beg. 
Here it happened tliat Shaikh Shuja’ Bukhari, tho son-in-law of tho 

^ The original says Sultfiin Husain, but he had died more than twenty years before 
this event, 

2 The TuJifatu4 Kirdm (p. 4C), says that tho Bind is a Buldch tribe. They are 
still a very influential and powerful clan. See Masson's Jomney to Keldt, p. 322. 
Mir M^asdm adds to these tribes by naming also the Kanrhi and Chflndya. — Tdrihh^i 
8%nd^ p. 18d. 
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Sultan, a man possessed of great influence in tlae political and fiscal 
affairs of the State, was detected in an intrigue in the royal harem. 
This having come to the knowledge of the Sultan, he was so 
enraged, that the Shaikh saw his only safety lay in the death of 
the Sultan. Having obtained from the treasury the deadly poison 
there deposited for the destruction of those obnoxious to the State, 
he administered it to Sultan Mahmud. The army, which consisted 
chiefly of Buluchis, being thus deprived of its head, the greatest con- 
fusion reigned. 

The Langahs placed Sultan Husain, son of the late Sultan Mah- 
mud, upon the vacant throne, and finding it necessary to make peace, 
they sent the holy Shaikh Bah^-d-din to negociate a treaty. The 
Shaikh submitted his terms to Mirza Shah Husain, who approved 
and ratified them. The Mirza then returned, and on his arrival at 
IToh, ordered another fort to be erected there. In the mean time, 
Langer Khan, one of the late Sultau Mahmud’s nobles, came to the 
Mirza and informed him that, owing to the youth of Sultan Husain, 
he was unfit to conduct the Government of Multan, — that the duties 
of the State were neglected, and that in consequence of the tyranny 
and oppression, rebellions and insurrections had broken out in the 
city; that all the greatest and best disposed of the inhabitants 
were desirous of another ruler. He ended by imploring the Mirza 
to march again upon Multan. Mirza Shah Husain complied with 
this request, and on reaching the city laid close siege to the fort, 
which was garrisoned by the Langah army. Desultory fighting 
took place daily between the two forces. At length a great scarcity 
of provisions took place in the city. This increased to such an 
extent that even the head of a cow was valued at ten tankas, while 
the price of grain rose to 100 tankas per maund. After some time 
had elapsed, a party of soldiers one morning forced the gate of the 
city. The troops rushed in and captured the place. All the in- 
habitants of the city, from seven years of age up to seventy, were 
taken prisoners, the city was given up to plunder, and very many 
of the Langah tribe were slain. On this, Mirza Shah gave orders 
that no further hurt should be done to the survivors- 

Sultan Husain and his sisters were brought before the Mirz£ by 
the venerable Shaikh Bahau-d din ; and Mirza Shah, for the sake of 
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their reyereiid protector, received them kindly, and abstained from 
doing them any injury. 

After a stay of two months in the city, the Mirza left Khwdja 
Shamsn-d din, with a force of 200 horse, 100 foot, and 100 gunners^ 
under him in charge of Multan, and having sent a message to the 
Court of the Emperor, Zahiru-d din Btibar, offering Multan to him, 
he returned to Bhakkar ; and thence went to Thatta, where, having 
inspected and satisfied himself as to the proper management of the 
surrounding country, he fixed his abode, and passed fifteen years in 
the enjoyment of peace and tranquility. 

In the Eamazan A.n. 949 (Dec. 1542, a.b.), the Emperor Nasfru-d 
din Hamuyun on account of the rebellion of Sh£r Khan Afghan 
came from Lahore towards Sind. Having taken up his quarters 
in the town of Laharf (Eori), he established his own residence 
within the walls of the delightful garden of Babarluka. Sultan 
Mahmud desolated the country, and himself took refuge in the fort 
of Bhakkar, The Emperor sent Am£r T^iir Sadar and Samandar 
Beg to Mirza Shah Husain in Tliatta, reminding him of the ties of 
amity and friendship which had existed between the Tarkhans and 
the late Emperor Babar. Mirza Shall Husain paid much honour to 
the royal messengers, and said that if the Emperor intended to 
invade Guzenit, he, the Mirza, attended by his whole aimy, would 
accompany him on the expedition, and not return till the conquest 
had been effected. He also made over to him the tract extending 
from Hala Kandi to Bitura on the other side of the river, to defray 
the expenses of the royal housoliold. Ho sent Shaikh Mxrak Purani 
and Mirza Kasim Tafdf to the Emperor, bearing similar terms and 
suitable presents. On their arrival there, they expressed the Mirza^s 
loyalty and presented the petition of which they wore the bearers. 
After a few days, the Emperor dismissed the ambassadors, and wrote 
with his own hand a letter to their master, to the following effect J 

To Shah Husain, greeting (after the usual compliments), I comply 
with your request on this condition, namely, that you serve mo 
with fidelity. Earewoll I” 

Mirzd Shdh Husain had formed his determination to present him- 
self to the Emperor at a personal interview. The Arghdn nobles 
^ muskotcers?] 
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were, however, of a different opinion, and altogether adverse to sub- 
mitting themselves, and by their cunning and designing arts raised 
a quarrel, by which means they prevented Shah Husain from fol- 
lowing the dictates of his own judgment. The Emperor remained 
at Babarluka for five months in the full expectation that Shah 
Husain would come to meet him, and having sworn allegiance 
would become a faithful ally. Having been informed as to the 
intentions of the Arghuns, he marched with his army on the 
first of Jumada-1 Awwal a.h. 948 (Aug.-Sept., 1541), towards 
Siwistan; on his arrival at which place, he laid siege to the 
fort. Mirza Husain having received intelligence of this move- 
ment, came from Thatta and formed an entrenched camp. The 
Emperor ordered mines to be dug under the fort, by means 
of which ho succeeded in destroying one bastion. The gairison 
however, speedily remedied the injury done to their defences by 
raising another wall. The Emperor saw that the Arghuns had 
strengthened the work, and was aware that he was altogether 
unprovided with the engines necessary for the successful termina- 
tion of the siege. Seven months had now elapsed since ho first laid 
siege to the foii;. Mirza Shah Husain succeeded in stop 2 )ing the 
conveyance of supplies to the besieging army, whicli mennovor were 
impeded by contrary winds and the rising of tho river. Owing to 
these unfortunate circumstances, the army was greatly distressed. 
At this juncture the Emperor received a petition from liaja Maldeo 
of Jodpur, intimating that during his majesty’s absence, the Eaja 
had continued his faithful servant, and hoped for his arrival. 
Should tho Emperor deem it fit to bring his ever 2 >rosper(Jus army, 
the Eaja was at his service with 20,000 Eajputs, and would accom- 
pany the Imperial army to whatever place it may ho directed to 
march. 

In consequence of this invitation, in Eahf’u-l Awwal, A.n:. 949 
(May-June, 1542), tho Emperor marched towards tho territories 
of Eaja Maldeo. After some marches, he approached near them, but 
was there informed by some inhahilants of tho surrounding country 
of the sinister views entertained by Mdldeo, who, they said, had 
invited him only because Shor Khan Afghan had placed a force in 
ambuscade for tho purpose of attacking and plundering the army. 
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On hearing this, the Emperor became alarmed, and was much down- 
cast, and after consultation he left the Jodpur territory, and marched 
with great speed to Satalm'fr. Thence ho rapidly proceeded to 
Jesalmfr, and from thence he continued his journey to ’Umarkot. 
During his march hither his army suffered much from drought. On 
his arrival, Dair Sal the chief, accompanied by his people, came out 
to meet him, and kissed his stirrup.^ He cleared the fort of its 
occupants and assigned it to the use of the Emperor, who remained 
in it for some days. 

The people of Thatta sent the groat Saiyid *Ali Sliirazi, who was 
Shaikhu-1 Islam at that time, with presents of fruits and perfumes ; 
the star of his prosperity again arose from the honzon of greatness. 

On Sunday, the 5th of Rajab, A.n. 949 (15th October, 1542), was 
bom the groat Emperor Jalalu-d din Muhammad Akbar. TIis father 
rejoiced greatly at the birth of a son. The first clotiics of the child 
were, for the sake of superior sanctity, made out of tlio garmc‘nt8 of 
the aforesaid Saiyid. As there was in ’Umarkot no place fitted f(jr 
the residence of a king, the Coui*t was compelled to remove to Sind. 
Having sot out they reached tlie town of Jun, situaied on tlie hanks 
of the Rain. This place is celebrated amongst the cities of Sind for 
the number and beauty of its gardens, abounding in rivulets vrhkili 
present fresh and delightful scenes. In these gardens, the Emperor 
remained for some days, witliin sight of the town. Mirza ITusain 
also came with his forces into its vicinity, and thcro encamped. 
Daily skirmishes took place in the environs of tlio town hotwo(in the 
followers of the two camps. One day, Ti'mdr Sultan, Sliaikli ’Alf 
Beg, and Tardi Beg Ivlidn, with a liody of men, made pn‘])arations 
to attack a fort which was filled with grain. Mirza Shall ITiisaiii’s 
officer, Sultan Mahmud Khan Bhakkari, lieing a])priz(‘d of their 
design, took a largo force, and in the morning attacked iJioin. 
Shaikh ’Ali Beg with his sons, stood his gi’ound until Ik*- was slain ; 
others of his force wore also killed in this engagement. Tlieir 
adversaries also suffered heavy loss. The ETuporor, gri<‘vcd at the 
occurrenco, contracted a disgust lor Sind, and dotenuiiuid u])on going 
to Kandahar. 

^ The TtihfaM Kirdm (p. 50) gives this name “ Itunfi Wuir Sai."' Mir 
(p. 213) has Rknk Bair Sai*» 
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In the meantime, on the 7th of Muharram A.n. 950, (12th 
April, 1543, A.D.), Bairam Khan came, unattended, from Guzerat, 
and having met the Emperor attempted to console him. He en- 
deavoured with success to negociate a peace between the contending 
parties. Shah Husain, delighted with the prospect of peace, readily 
agreed to the proposal, and sent the Emperor 100,000 miskals in 
cash, all the C(][uipago required for travelling (which he caused 
to bo prepared), with 300 horse and an equal number of camels. A 
bridge also was built near tho town, on which the Emperor observed 
that tlie Arabic words Slrdt miistalcim, signifying a strong bridge,’’ 
formed tho chronognim of the date of the treaty and the construction 
of tho bridge, le, A.n. 950, (A.n. 1543-4). On the 7th of Eabi’-ul 
Akhir of the same year, tho Emperor marched towards Kandahar 
and Mirza Shall Husain returned to Tliatta. It is said that tho 
Mirza became, towards tho end of his life, afflicted with palsy. Ho 
choso as his companions men of loose character and mean extrac- 
tion. Tho Mogbals, dhrkhans, and others, being unable to obtain 
an audience at tho Court, remained in their own houses. Daily, mon 
of notoriously ]>ad cbarachir wore raised to xu’cfox'mont ; for instance, 
early in tlio year 9G0 (1553 a.d.), tho Arhdbt, or profeotiiro of tho 
city, was conliu’rod upon ’Arab! Kalii, wliilo tho ]>romiorship was 
(mtiustedto Isina’il, an innkoepor. Towards tho close of tho same 
year, Mirza Rbtili Husain inado ’Arabi Kuhf his vicorogent in tho 
fort of Tughlikiiliad, and installed Shaibali and Eafik, two slaves 
whom ho had X)urchasod and made his most coniidontial advisers, 
as »suporintcii(h‘nis of tho city. Having thus x.>lac5od all tho Mogluils, 
Arghdns, Tarkhiins, etc., under tho control of ’Arabi Kahi, ho him- 
self went to Bhakbir. 

It hax)pened that tho sens of ’Arabi Ktihf, being rapacious and 
groody, ox>])ressod tho Aleghals. Hoeing this, the Arghiins and Tar- 
khans in Thatta became alannod and much grieved. C)u this, ’Arahf 
Kahi, with tho concurronoo of his friends, sent information to Mirzd 
Shah Husain, that the Arghun and Tarkhan inhaliiiants of tho city 
had throwir off their allegiance, and wore filled with visionary 
schemes against Mm. Iliis, ho said, jeopardized the safety of tlio 
cmmtry, and therefore ho had doomed it inoumbont on him to report 
tho circumstance. Infuriated by this intolligence, Shdh Husain wrote 
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orders that ’Arabi Kahl should invite into the fort the most seditious 
of the Argh<in tribe, such as Mir Farrukh, Mfr Kabaik, Mir Timur, 
Mir Fazn, Mir Elhalla, etc., and there put them to death. He said 
that this example would intimidato the others, who would then 
return to their allegiance. He at the same time treacherously sent 
a letter to the Moghals, couched in kind terms, stating that they 
were his brothers and of the same tribe with himself, and that 
(’Ai*abi Kahi) and such fellows, were in reality only their servants 
and slaves, that to the disgust of the Sammas he had raised these 
men of low degree to elevated ranks, and that if in conformity to 
his orders they were obeyed and respected, then, considering them- 
selves higldy honoured, they would the more readily devote them- 
selves to the duties assigned them. It happened, that these two 
contradictory letters both fell into the hands of the Moghals, who 
thus becoming aware of the Shah’s duplicity and treacherous designs, 
revolted, and having seized ’Arabi Hahi', Eafik, Shaibah, and Isma’il, 
put them to death in the beginning of Muharram A.n. 9C1 (Dec. 
1553). Having taken Mah Begam, consort of the Mirza, together 
with his other concubines, prisoners, they consulted amongst them- 
selves and agreed to the necessity of choosing a leader for the better 
prosecution of their business. They all offered themselves as can- 
didates, each man declaring that he would not consent to anyone 
being preferred l)eforo himself. This being the state of the case, 
it was at last agreed that, as the Aiglmns could not choose one among 
themselves, in preference to another, who might have honours and 
obeisances paid him, it was advisable, therefore, to select as their 
chief, one from out the Tarkhan tribo. That Mirza ’Isa Taikhan, 
governor of Fath liagh, being wise, prudent, and of noble descent, 
was best (pialificd for the office and likely to accede to tlieir re^piest. 
They then invihid the Mirza from Fath Bagh and informed him of 
their wishes. On his amval, they showed Mm groat hospitality, and, 
persisting in their rocpiest, obtained his consent. Tlioy then nomi- 
nated him their chief, and placed him at the head of the gov<3nimout 
of Thaita. They paid him royal respect and homage, and having 
sworn allegiance, placed themselves under his authority, and made 
proclamation of his supremacy by boat of drums, Tlio Mirza took 
possession of the troasuxo, and having lavished largo sums amongst 
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the brothers; the greater part of their descendants mixed with 
the people of the country and dwelt there, but the descendants 
of Jalalu-d din, having been worsted, repaired to Sind and Kach, 
and their descendants are spread in numberless divisions throughout 
that country. 

The Tribe of Lodh^ also called LoIL 

Their origin is this, that king Sulaiman (the prophet, peace be 
to him !) sent a party of Genii to Rum to purchase female slaves. 
On their return back, one of the Genii fonned a connection with a 
girl named Lolia, who became pregnant by him. On king Sulai- 
man hearing of this, he gave him the girl. The child was named 
Lodh, and his descendants, generation after generation, inter- 
mingled with the Arabs; and at the time of the conquest of 
Sind, came to dwell there, — or perhaps they may have come there 
before that period. 

Genealogy of the 8amma Tribe. 

Sam, as some anirm, was the son of ’Umar, son of Ilasham, son 
of Abi Lahib ; and ao(jording to otliors, he was the son of ’Umar, 
son of ’Akanua, son of Alii Jahl. The title of Jam renders it 
proba})lc that he was descended from Jamshid. lie is commonly 
considered to tlui son of Nuh. Jam, tlie son of Nuh (peace 
bo to him!), had four sons:— 1. Budha, wlio had sixteen sons, 
among whom were Budh, Sura, Sahta, Akhil, Autar, A'nira, Ilandir, 
and others, th<‘y wore styled Eathor ; 2. Sanka ; 3. Ilamhar ; 
4. Blifigirat, who had one sou named l)era, whoso son was Ajipar, 
whoso son was Dasrat. 

Dasrat had three wives, viz., — ^Kasila, Kailiya, and Simiya ; by tlu^ 
first of these ho had two sons, Earn and Lakhmau ; the second boro 
Barat, and Simia had Ohalargun. Sankii, son of S?Im, also loft 
descendants; and Ilamhar, sou of Bam, had a son named Todur, 
and Barat, son of Dasrat, had four sons, named Parihar, tfansupa, 
Kuricha, and Nahiya. Ohatargun, son of J)asrat, also had a son 
named Chaira. Lakhman, son of Dasrat, left no posterity. Earn, 
son of Dasi'at, left a son named Tawakas ; luj had a sou named KiAxi, 
whoso son was named Tattat; ho had a sou named Narkant, — ^Ixis 
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son was Kan, and the city of Kan was so called from Mm ; and the 
son of Kan was styled Sambdt Eaja, who had four sons — 1. Sam ; 
2. Barkarara, also called Shah ; 3. Hanrat, also called Dakaii ; 4. 
Mada. 

Sam, the son of Sambut Eaja, had a son namad Jadam. Jadam 
had four sons : — 1. Haibat, whoso son was Sind Samma ; 2. Gajpat, 
whose son was Chughda ; 3. Bhupat, from whom the tribe of 
Bhattis sprung; 4. Chura Samma. His son was Eai Daiyach, 
who became chief of ’Girnal, a fort in the district of Sorath, and 
famous for the pomp of his retinue. Ho sacrificed his head as a 
religious offering. His wife Sorath was devotedly attached to him. 
The strong affection of this couple, together with the story of the 
sacrifice, is the subject of a most affecting tale, still sung at Sorath. 
Ilaibat, son of Jadam, son of Sam, son of Sambut, had a son named 
Eidari, whose son was Nit, who had a son Nutiar, whoso son was 
Audliar, whoso son was Aiidh, whoso son was Lakhiya, whoso son 
was Lakha. 

Lakha founded a kingdom, and having allied himself in marriage 
to l^othi Chada, she brought him four sons. Of those one was Audh, 
wlio died without issue, and whose place of residence was called 
Audh; another was Maliir, ho had four sons, viz., — 1. Satya; 
2. JDitar Pathari ; 3. Darha, who had no children ; 4. Sand, he 
also had no issue. Liikha took to himself another wife iii las old 
age, by wliom ho had also four sons, viz., — 1. Unar; 2. Cldiatta, 
who liad three sons, Ba])ra, Dankara, and Kalla ; 3. Pahal, the 
father of the celo])rated Lakha Faslani ; 4. Manahia. Unar, son of 
Lakha, had a son also called Lakha, whose son was called Samma. 
This Samma had two sons, — 1. Kaka; 2. Jliakra. The fonuor be- 
came a ruler, and the district of Kaka takes its nairio from liim. 
Ho had two sons— 1. Pallf ; 2. Eaidan. Masrak Samma one of i^alh’s 
sons, became a clnef, 

Eaidan had nine sons — 1. Samma, from whom all the Samejus 
descend; 2. Nutiar, from whom sprang all the Nuts; 3. Laklui, 
father of Lanjar ; 4. Abra, who had a son called Ddhir; {>. Na- 
hiya ; G. Ohanesar, who was a noted man of his time ; 7. Manahia ; 8. 
KQi^xa— the descendants of these three form the tribe ol* Miudra; 
i). INdli, who became a chief. Palli had two sons — 1. Audh, whose 
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sons were Bahn'a and Adeja, who was called Gudaria Putra (or 
the son of a shepherd ) ; 2. Sand, who became the head of a tribe 
of that name. S^d had seven sons — 1. Kaka, whose descendants 
are called Kakeja Putra; 2. Jara; 3. Bera; 4 Janeja; 5. Han- 
kura, who had sons, Audheja, Jakia, Burba, and Hankuja ; 6. Bera, 
whose descendants are the Bera Samma, of Kach; 7. Jam Hothi, 
who had five sons : — 1. Hala, whose descendants are well known ; 

2. Hankura, whoso descendants are bumiyas of Bhiiri, Hankura, 
Char Hankura, and Ram Beh, which places were founded by them ; 

3. Sahir, whose descendants founded Sabir Samma, and live there , 

4. Chilaria, whose descendants are the tribe of Hahria; 5. Jam 
Hapar, who had two sons, viz., Rahiija and Jam Juna; the latter 
had a son named Kar Rahu, who had throe sons — 1. Sand, whose 
sons Ruhuma, Lakhaita, and Jhakra ; 2, Siimra, who left no issue : 3. 
Lakha Jam, who had a son called Haha, whose son was called 
Ldkha. Kaha had also a posthumous son, who was also called 
Kaha, after his father. 

Lakha, son of Kaha, brother of Kaha before mentioned (sic) had 
twelve sons — 1. Jam Juna, whose descendants are the Samma kings 
of Sind, who dwelt at Samui, and who will bo mentioned in their 
proper places ; 2. Unar, who ruled in Bahria, and died without issue ; 
3. Palli, from whom the PalH Sammas descend ; 4, Kaha, from him 
are the Sudiari Sammas : 5. Autb, — ^the Autli Sammas, Sahil Sammas, 
and Sikhawat Sammas, spring from him; 6. Jaisur, whose son was 
Bahia Pirijl ; 7. Mankar, who had no son ; 8, Abra, the tribe of 
Abreja, are his descendants; 9. Hankura Kunwar; 10. Sultan Aut; 
11, Raidan ; 12. Lakha. Hankura Kunwar had three sons — 1. 
Bisar; 2. Manahia; 3. Muxadia. Bisar had five sons — 1. Kaha; 
2. Mala; 3. Rakan ; 4. Hankura ; 5. Jdna, who had also five sons — 
1. Khoria; 2. Tajia; 3. Abra; 4. Buluch; 5. Pambiya.^ Such of 
the descendants of the latter as rested in Sind, will be mentioned 
in the history of the Samma kings. 

Be it observed, that the Sammas are the owners of the land through- 
out Sind, as far as Guzorat, including also the greater part of Rajpu- 
tana, and they form the majointy of the population of Sind. The 
tribes of Buluch and Jat, and some othei's already spoken of, are also 
^ [Or *‘P&rabauiya/'] 
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the ancient inhabitants of the land. Other tribes might bo men- 
tioned who sncoeeeded, or even preceded these, but for the sake of 
brevity, the writer of this book contents himself with specifying 
only what is actually necessary. Should any one desire a more 
minute narrative, let him pursue the investigation himself. 

The. Governors of Sind under the Ghaznivides and their Successors, 

The officers of Sultan Mas’ud possessed themselves of the country 
of Sind, in succession to those of Mahmud. Then followed the 
officers of Maudud, then the officers of Majdud ; next the officers of 
Sultan Kutbu-d Dm, and lastly, the officers of A^ram Shah, who are 
all severally described in the first and second volumes. During the 
reign of the latter king, his dominions were parcelled into four 
divisions : one of which comprising Multan, the whole of Sind, and 
17ch, became subject to Nasim-d din Kabacha. At that time the 
following seven Bunas in Sind wore tributaiy to Multan : — 1. Edna 
Buhnar Sa’ta Eathor, of Daljra, in the district of Durbela ; 2. Eana 
Sanir, son of Dliamaj, of the tribe of Kureja Samma, residing in 
Tung, lying witbin the districi of Eupali; 3. Jaisar, son of Jajji 
Muclihi Solankf, of Muiiiktara 4. Wakia, son of Pannfin Channun, 
who was established in the valley of Siwi; 5. Channun, son of 
Dita, of tljo tribe of Channa, resident of Bhag-nai ; G. Jiya, son of 
Wariuh, of Jham, or Hemakot; 7. Jasodhan A'kra, of Min-nagar 
district of Bumbarwd. 

Purtlior, when Lahore w^as taken by the officers of Taju-d din 
Yalddz, Malik ISTasiru-d din Kabacha took refuge in the city of 
Multan ; and towards the end of the year 626 n. (1229 a.b.) Malik 
Khan Khilji and his people, became masters of tlie country of 
Siwistan. Sultan Shamsu-d din ritamsh, having deputed his minister 
Nizaniu-1 Mulk Muhammad, son of AsaM, to besiege LTch, sot out 
for Dehli. Ubh suxTiiudcrod quietly to Nizanm-1 Mulk in A.ir. 625 
(1228 A.B.), and he then hastened to Bhakkar. Nasiru-d din tied, 
and the vessel of his lifi*, was swallowed in uj> tlie whirliiool of 
death. Sultan Shamsu-d din became lord of Sind, Nuru-d din 
Muhammad sueoeeded to the government in a.h. 630 (1233 a.d.) 
The Sultan lltamsh died in a.ii. 633 (1236 a.d.), and was succeeded 

^ There is a T£u*a or Turra, an old silo ten miles south-west from Thatta. 
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by Suit In Mas’iul Shah. During the disturbed state of the country 
in his reign the army of the Moghals passed the Indus, and laid 
siege to U'ch, but owing to the vigilance of Sultan Mas’ud they 
were repulsed and retired on Khtirasan. Sultiin Mas’ud left Malik 
tfalalu-d din Muhamnaid as governor of Sind, in the room of Nuru-d 
din Muhammad. During his government, Nasini-d din Mahmud, 
uncle of Sultan IVIashul, inherited the tlirone and crown. 

Tn A.ii. GG2 (12G4 a.i>.), Sultan Ghiasu-d din ascended the throne 
of Dehli, and gave over tlie provinces of Lahore, ]\Iultan and Sind 
to liis son, Sultan ]\ruhaminad, who used to go every third year to 
j>ay his i'es]>ecf,s to liis father, and stay one year, Tn A.n. G82 
(1283 A.n), Sultan Muhammad was slain in hattle against the army 
of Ohaiigfz Kluiu, and his son Kai Khusru was coniirmod as suc- 
cessor to his father. Sultan Jalalu-d din Kliilji on his arrival at 
Lahore in a.ji. Gb2 ( 12G3 A.n.), assigned the government of Multan 
aud IAjIi to his son Arkali Khan, and he appointed Nasnit Klian to 
the gov(u*nmeut of Hind. Tn A.n. GOG (12GG A.n.), Sultan ’Alaii-cl 
din, despat(*h(id liis bi*oih<a* Ulugh Khan expel Arkali Khan from 
his gov('ninuuit>, hut, ii.s usual, Nasrat Khan with 10,000 men re- 
tained poHS(*H.siou of Multan, l/eli, Bhakkar, Siwistan, and Thatta, 
In ih<> h(‘ginning of GJ)7 A.n. (1207 A.n.), the Saldai Moghals from 
Sisian, arrivtul and ])oss(‘SH(‘d iheniKelves of Siwistan, but Nasrat 
Khan vigorously attackiMl them aud freed it. Towards the close oJ 
his ruign, Sultan ’Aluu-d din d(‘spatched Glia^si Malik at the head 
of 10,000 horse to expd (liangfo Tvlian’s Moghals from Dehalpur 
and gave him Multan, V/vh, ami Sind in jagfr. 

Khusni Kliun, liaving wal<*.hed his opportunity, (hposed ’Alail-d 
din, and Imeame master of the throut^* Ghazi Malik, marching up 
at the h(‘a(l of th(» Sind and Multan forces, expelled Khusrd Klian 
and seated lumK<df in his platjo umhu* the style and title of Sultan 
Ghiasu-d din. At this interval, a number of the tribe of Sumra 
rose and possj^ssed theiusidvcH of l^hathi. Sultan (Ihiasu-d dm 
<lepuictl Malik Taju-d din to Multan, aud Khwnja Kliatir to Bhak- 
kar, and Malik ’All Bh<*r to Siwisiaiu Somoiimo after, when 
Kashkd Khan revolted in Multan, Sultan Muhammad Sluih, son of 

‘ I ih not ottompt to oorrcjct tlus errors in thu Bohli luHlory, as hero* They 
do not occur in Mir M’UHdm's history, from which this chapter is abridged. 
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Sultan Ghiasu-d din, arrived at Multan in a,h, 728 (^1328 a.d.) and 
put liim down. Then having deputed trusty persons to Bhakkar 
and Siwistan, ho returned. In a.h. 751 (1350 a.d.), while in jiur- 
suit of the slave TaglnV having traversed Guzerat and Kaoh, he 
arrived in the district of Thatta, and encamped at the village of 
Thari on the banks of a river. From thence he removed in conso- 
.(pionce of an attack of fever, to Gandal,® where he got well. He 
then returned and encamped aljout four kos from Thatta, where he 
had a relapse of fever and died. 

Sultan Firoz Sliali succeeded him. Taghi, who was at Thatta, on 
learning tliis, hastened to give battle at the head of the tribes of 
Sumra, Jareja, and Samma, but was defeated. Tlio Sultan quitted 
the cimrons of Tluaita on the first day of the, month of Safar of tli<‘ 
alcove year, and ordered a IbH to ho built on the river S^nkra ; and 
Ainfr Nasr was loft there with 1000 horse. lie founded a city 
called Nasrpui', and Malik Bahrain was made ruler of it, and the 
surrounding districts. Bahruinpur was named after him. Malik 
’All Sher, and Malik Taj Kafuri were left in Siwistdn, and the 
Sultan went to Bhakkar. 11(5 appointed Malik Euknu-d din his 
vi(}og< 3 rent, and Malik ’Abdu-1 Aziz as minister of finance, and 
gax’risoiuMl the fort with a body of chosen troops. He conferred 
thf' title of Ikhlas Khan on Malik Euknu-d din, and entrusted 
him with the affairs of all Sind. Ho then went to Dehli. In A.H. 
772 (1370 A.D.), after the coiupiest of Nagarkot ho proceeded to 
Thatta, whoso chi(if, Jam Khairii-d din retired to a fort upon tlui 
water, and there collected troops. Scarcity of provisions, and 
superahnndanco of mosquitos, forced the Sultan to return to Thatta. 
Jam Khaim-d din suliraittod, came in, and paid his respects. The 
Sultan caiTied him towards DehU with all the otlier Zamindurs, and 
when near Sihwan, uxKm learning that the Jam intended to flotj, h(5 
had him put in chains. Sometime after this, ho invested Jam Juna, 
son of Khairu-(1 din with a ihiVat, and aiipointod him to his father's 
post. 

In A.n. 790 (1388 A.n.), Firoz Shah died, and was succeeded on 
tlie throne of Behli by Sultan l^'ughlik Shah. Then followed Sultan 

« This place is about thirty miles from Ginihr or I Cnagurh. 
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Abu Bakr, Sultan Muliammad Sliah, Sult«aii Sikandar Shah, and then 
Sultan Nasiru-d din, who sent Sarang Khan to take possession of 
Debal 2 ')ur, Multan, and Sind.' 

In A.n. 800 (1397 a.d.), Mirza Pir Muhammad, grandson of Amii 
Timiir, crossed tlio river (Indus) and laid siege to the fort of Uch. 
Malik ’AH, who was there on ])ehal£ of Sarang Khan, kept him in 
check for a month, and Sarang Khan despatched Malik Taj\i-d 
din to his aid with 4000 men. Mirzit Pir Muhammad then raised 
the siege, marched from U'ch, and defeated him. Tie ihen com- 
menced the siege of Multaii. After a si(‘gc of six months, Sarang 
Khan yielded and sinrcndorod Multan. About tliis time, a.h. 80l 
(1398 A.I).), Timur himself arriv<‘d at Multan, From this time 
dates the downfall and cessation of the authority f>f tlio Sultans of 
Delili over the governors of Sind, who raised the standard of inde- 
pendence, as will be now related. 

Tht) Trihv of Sumra. 

A portion of this tribe had got possession of parts of Sind hefon^ 
the time ahove-meniioned, so that ilui whole term of their authority 
may bo reckoned at years. Tlistorians — observing tbeir first 
ap])oaranoo after the A'l-i Tamfm, who were the last. governorH on the 
part of tho ’Ahhasides — date the rult*. of the, trihe from that time. 
Wlien, as wo have related, tho administration of 11h‘, gn^ater part of 
Sind was hold hy the otficers of tho (Jhaziuvidtj and (*hon kings, 
this tnl )0 enjoyed full and undivided power, *'Jliey sprang ln»m 
the Arabs of Samra, as has hecn mentioned hedore, who arrived in 
Sind in tho fotirth century of tlie Hijra. 

It is said that Chhota Amrani, brother of Dalu hVu Amrani, was 
so much grieved at his ]>rother’s injustice which <K'casio!ied th<^ ruin 
of tho city of Alor, and clouded tho jirospority of tint city of Jfijaiu- 
hara, that ho repaired to Baghdad and obtained from tlu^ Klialif 100 
'Arabs of Samra whom, with tlu^ ’Ulamai Musawi, lie brought, to 
Sind, of whom more liorcaftor. At last, Dalu iWi submitbal to the 
Saiyid and gave him his daughter in marriag<‘. Tho Saiyid settled 
in Sind, and loft descendants, and tho town ol* Mui’alwl is their 
abiding place. 

1 Hero is a further error iu tho Behli aimals, which is not to bo attributed to 
Mir M’asiim. 
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In short, as we have before said, in a.h. 720 (1320 a.d.) Ghazi 
Malik inarch on Dehli, with an army collected from Mnltan and 
Sind, and overthrew Khnsru Khan. Then, ascending the throne, he 
assumed the style and title of Ghiasu-d din Tughlik Shah, and 
devoted himself to the government of his new dominions. 

The Sdmras then collected a force from the neighbourhood of 
Thari, and placed a man named Sumra on the throne. He settled 
the frontier of his country, and married the daughter of a zammdar 
named Sad, who had set up a claim to independence. To him was 
born a son named Bhungar, who on his death succeeded him in the 
government. After him, his son Duda brought the country as far 
as Nasrpur into his possession. Duda died, leaving a son of tender 
age, named Singhar, so Tari, daughter of Duda, took the govern- 
ment into her hands, but made it over to her brother when he 
arrived at years of discretion. Singhar pushed his way in the 
direction of Kach, and subjected the country as far as Bang-nai. 
He left no son, so his wife Hemu appointed her brothers to the 
government of the cities of Tur and Thari. After a brief interval, 
a Sumra named Ddda, who was ruling in the fort of Dhak, as- 
sembled his brethren from all sides, and extirpated the brethren of 
Hemu. At this juncture Dadu Phatd, a descendant of Duda, re- 
belled, and collecting a foreign force, ho for some time carried 
on the government. After him, Khaira became ruler. Then 
Armfl became the master of the state. So tho Sammas rebelled 
and slew him. This happened in the year 752 Hijra (1351 
A.©.), The history of this family, from its rise to its fall, the 
number of its princes, and the causes of its decline, are very discor- 
dantly narrated. Thus tho Muntakhabu-t Tawarikh says tlmt when 
tho sovereignty was inherited by ’Abdu-r Easliid, son of Mahindd, 
of Ghazni, it was soon perceived that ho was lethargic and weak- 
minded. Tho men of Sind wore therefore rofractoiy and roljollious, 
and in the year 445 Hijra (1053 a.d.), tho men of Sumra collected 
in the vicinity of Thari, and raised a man named Sumra to tho seat of 
government. This man reigned independently for a long period, 
and, marrying tho daughter of a zamindar named Sad, he died 
leaving a son named Bhdngar as his successor. Bhungar, son of 
Sumra, reigned fifteen years, and died in the year 4G1 Hijra (lOGO 
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A.D.) His son Duda succeeded, and reigned twenty-four years, dying 
in 485 Hijra (1092 a.d). After him Singhar reigned fifteen years ; 
Khalifj thirty-six years; ’Umar, forty years; Buda, the second, 
fourteen years ; Phatu, thirty-three years ; Genhra,^ sixteen years ; 
Muhammad Tur, fifteen years; Genhra,^ several years; Duda,^ 
fourteen years ; Tai,’® twenty-four years ; Ohanesar, eighteen years ; 
Bhungar, fifteen years ; Khafff, eighteen years ; Duda, twenty-five 
years ; ’Umar Sumra, thirty-five years ; Bhungar, ten years. Hamir 
then succeeded, but he was a tyrant, and the Samma tribe overthrew 
him. The rise of this family is related in various ways, and several 
rulers are mentioned beside those above enumerated ; their fall, also, is 
described in many incongruous ways. ’Umar Sumra gave his name 
to the fort of ’Umarkot. 

The Story of Mumal and Mendra. 

One of the most remarkable events of his (Hamir Sumra’ s) time 
is the story of Mumal and Mondra, which is told thus : — K woman 
named Mumal, of the family of the Gujar chiefs, on the death of 
her father, ruled over his lands, and built a lofty palace on the 
outskirts of the city, outside which she, by magic art, conducted a 
stone canal like a liver across the entrance of the palace ; and she 
planted two life-like lions of terrible aspect, cut in stone, at the 
doorway, and within the ordinary sitting-room seven sofas were 
placed, covered with stuff of one design, six of which coverings 
wore made of unspun tliread, and underneath each sofa a deep well 
was dug. She then caused it to be given out that she would 
choose for her husband him who should pass the river and the 
lions, and sagaciously scat himself on the right scat. Many men 
were tempted to a trial, l)ut none attained their object ; nay, they 
stepped into the well of annihilation. 

One day, Hamir Sumra went out hunting with three of his 
suite, one of whom was Eana Mendi-a, his minister’s wife’s brother. 
He happened to meet a travelling Jogi, who so extolled the beauty 
of Mdmal, that Hamir Sumra felt a great desire to see her. Taking 
Ms attendants with him, they turned their heads to the direc- 

' [** Ghcnra” in one MS.] 

2 [These three names are found only in the best of the two MSS.] 
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tion indicated, and on reacliing its vicinity put up within view 
of the palace. Mumal, on learning of their arrival, despatched a 
sharp slave girl to ascertain their quality, and bring the most 
important person of the party to be hospitably entertained. 

First Hamir went with the girl, but she outstripped him ; and 
he, on beholding that deep imaginary river, returned without at- 
taining his object, and for very shame said nothing. The next night 
the girl came again, and bade one of the other strangers accompany 
her, but he also returned as Hamir had done. On the third night, 
the same thing happened to the third man. On the fourth night, 
Rana Mendra set out with the girl, and when she wished to precede 
him, according to her custom, ho seized the skirt of her garment, 
and put her behind, saying that it was not proper for slave girls 
to precede their masters. When he reached the visionaiy river lie 
was puzzled for a moment. On sounding the depth of tlie water 
with the lance which he had in his hand, he found it had no real 
existence. He at once passed over, and saw the lions at the gate, 
but throwing his spear at them, he found they were not really 
alive. 

He then pursued his object, entered the palace, and went into the 
sofa room; there he saw seven sofas or thrones, all of the same 
kind, and thought to himself that one of them must be especially 
intended to sit on, and that perhaps there was some deception about 
them. He then probed each with his spear, foimd out the sub- 
stantial one, and sat down cross-legged upon it. The girl informed 
Mdmal of the circumstances, and of his sagacity. She instantly 
came out, they were mutually pleased with each other, and the 
marriage knot was firmly tied. Mendra passed the night in rap- 
turous enjoyment, and repaired early in the morning to the presenc<} 
of Hamir and his friends, to whom he related his adventures. 
Hamir said, “ As the woman has now become your own, you must 
be pleased to lot me see her once.” Accordingly, at nighi, 
Mendra took Hamir with him, dressed as a shepherd. Hamir 
bore the Rana some ill-will for having set aside the respect duo 
to him ; he therefore carried him oif to his own city, and placed 
him under arrest. As Mendra had given his heart to Mumal, he, 
with the privity of his guards, every night secretly mounted a 
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very swift sLe-dromedary, who could perform five ordinary day’s 
journey and hack again in a single night, and having seen his 
iDoloved, and enjoyed the charms of her company, returned to 
his prison. 

It chanced that one night Mumal had gone to see her sister, 
Mendra returned, and suspecting something wrong, became dis- 
pleased, and gave up going any more. The innocent Mumal was 
greatly distressed at Mendra’s displeasure, and quitted her own 
residence and country. Having arrived at the city where Mendra 
dwelt, she built a palace adjoining his, and had windows placed 
opposite to his windows that she might sometimes see him. Mendra, 
shrouded in displeasure, closed his windows on that side, and Mumal 
then built a palace opposite another face of Mendra’s, and so on. 
opposite to each of its four faces, but did not succeed in seeing her 
beloved. At last, when Mumal saw that Mendra had entirely 
averted the face of regard from her, she breathed a sigh of anguish- 
and, wounded by despair, gave up her life. Intelligence of this 
was convoyed to Mendra, and since a lover powei-fiilly afiects the 
hoai-t of the beloved, and as the attraction of hearts in the world of 
unity tends to one and the same object, ho instantly, on hearing 
those lamentable i.i dings, sighed and expired. This story is sung in 
Sindi verso at certain established places, and religious devotees are 
transported to rax)tures and heavenly visions of Divine love, on 
hearing it. A certain Mulhi Mtikim has written this story in 
Persian verso, and called it “Tarannum-i ’Tshk,” or the song of 
love.* 

Story of Chmemr and Laild, 

A girl named Kaunrfi, daughter of the powerful and renowned 
Bana Khangar was betrothed to her cousin. Being incomparably 
beautiful, the young lady gave herself great airs among her asso- 
ciates. At that time no ouo could be compared to Chanosar, of 
Dowal, for beauty of person, store of wealth, extent of territory, 
or force of authority, and an alliance with him was earnestly 
desired by many beauties. One day a girl named Jamnf, one of 

1 Lt. Burton has given this tale in a more attractive form, in his 8mdh, 
pp. 114-123. 
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Kaunrd’s companions, said to Rer, tauntingly, '^PerRaps you en- 
tertain tRougRts of being married to CRanesar, since you practice 
so many fine airs, and are so affected.” TRis taunt pierced 
Kaunru’s Reart, and witRout even Raving seen ORanesar’s face, sRe 
became desperately in love witR Rim, and almost beside Rerself. 
WRen MargRfn, Rer motRer, found tRis out, sRe apprised Eana 
KRangar of it. As a matrimonial alliance witR CRanesar was tRe 
greatest Ronour of tRe day, and tRere seemed no way of acoom- 
plisRing that except by stratagem, the Eana advised MargRin to 
take tReir daugRter in tRe garb of a mercRant to Clianesar’s town, 
witRout letting any one know of Rer so doing, and before Kaunrii 
sRould become the victim of despair, and tRus perRaps CRanesar 
bimself migRt become ensnared in tRe net of good contrivance. 
Agreeably to tRis recommendation, MargRin set out witR her 
daugRter and some merchandize, crossed the river Pai’pat, and 
leaving Rer own country of DRat, soon entered the Dewal territory, 
and arrived at the city where CRanesar lived. SRe sent a message 
through a gardener’s wife, to JRakra, CRanosar’s Wazir, intimating 
Rer desire for a union. CRanesar — devoted to Laila, whose beauty 
and charms might excite the jealousy of the celebrated Laila— re- 
turned for answer that Re wished for none but Laila, bade tRo 
gardener’s wife beware of bringing more such messages to Rim, 
and directed the new comers to bo sent away, lest Laila sRould Rear 
of them, and be annoyed. On being infoimed of this, MargRin sold 
Rer merchandise, and went one day into the presence of Laila, in 
the garb of a poor stranger beggar woman, saying : — Adverse cir- 
cumstances Rave driven me and my daugRter far from our own 
country ; in spinning thread we Rave no equals, if you will kindly 
take us as your slaves, we will so serve you as to merit general 
approval.” Laila took them both, and was pleased with their 
work. After some time, the an-angements of Chanosar’s bed- 
chamber became Kaunru’s special charge. Kaunru one night 
thought of Rer own country, and of Rer splendid iiosition tlicrc, 
and Rer eyes filled with tears. CRanesar, seeing this, asked her 
what was the matter. She answered that she Rad raised the wick 
of the lamp, and then scratched her eye with the Rand with which 
she did it, which brought the tears into Rer eye. On Rearing ihin, 
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Laila was very pressing to learn the truth, and Kaunru, after much 
pressing, said, ‘"The truth is, I am the daughter of a sovereign, 
of such wealth, that the lustre of his jewels serves him for night- 
lights ; hence the smoke of the lamp confused my brain, and the 
recollection of past days entered my head, and I wept that they 
were no more.” Laila asked her for proof of the truth of this pre- 
tension ,* she instantly produced a most delicate dress, such as Laila 
had never seen, with a necklace worth nine lakhs of rupees. Laila 
was charmed with such precious rareties, and desired to have 
them. Kaunru and Marghin said, “ We will give them on condition 
that you give us Chancsar for one night.” As most women are 
wanting in imderstanding, she agreed to the terms, and one night, 
when Chanesar was drunk, she made him over to Kaunru. Ohane- 
sar passed the entire night in unconsciousness, and when he awoke 
in the morning, was astonished at finding who it was he had in his 
bosom. Kaunru’s mother was all night on the alert as to what 
should happen. Finding in the morning that her daughter’s object 
was not accomplished, she began muttering from behind the curtain, 
“ how strange it is that Laila should sell such a husband as Chanc- 
sar for a mere necklace ! and that he should be ignorant of this ; it 
is not fitting that a man should again consort with such a wife.” 
Chanesar hearing this, looked lovingly on Kaunru ; she told him 
the whole particulars of her story from beginning to end. He then 
said : — “ Since the case is thus, bo of good heart, for I am no more 
Laila’s, and I will love you with my whole heart.” 

On Laila hearing of what had taken place, all her stratagems 
wore futile, her constant union was changed to utter separation 
After the lapse of a long time, she returned to her paternal village, 
and passed her time in solitude. Before this affair, a girl from the 
family of Laila had boon betrothed to the minister Jhakra ; but after 
what had happened to Laila her relations would not give the girl 
to him. As ho was bent on the match, ho tried many devices to 
bring about the marriage, but all in vain. Laila sent word to him 
that if he could by any means contrive to bring Chanesar with him, 
she would pledge herself his desired marriage should take place. 

On receiving this message, Jhakra, with much ado, persuaded 
Chanesar to accompany him to Laila’s village. Laild changed her 
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dress, and putting on the garh of a woman who hears the message 
of assignation, veiled her face, and entered the presence of Chanesar, 
'when she spoke reproachfully of the relation in which ho stood to 
Laila. During the conversation, she played off some coquettish 
airs, and captivated Chanesar without his knowing who she was. 
As all Chanesar’s abandonment of Laila, and unkindness too, arose 
from jealousy, and he was in reality as much attached to her as ever, 
on the remembrance of the joys of the time of his union with her 
he became beside himself, and said, 0 sweot-tongued girl 1 thou 
thyself art the rarest of beauties! How long wilt thou talk of 
Laila ? Speak to me of thyself, for my heart yearns to thee I” She 
replied: “How can the heart love one faithless as thou?” On 
hearing her speech, Chanesar wished to tear her veil off ; but Laila, 
who was herself her own messenger, at the very height of his ardour, 
unveiled herself with her own hand. When Chanesar saw that she 
was indeed Laila, ho suddenly drew a cold sigh from his sorrowful 
heart and expired. On seeing this, Laila, too, uttered one groan and 
fell down lifeless. The pair were burned according to custom, and 
their strange story is weU remembered by the people, and is the 
theme of a ijopular and moving song in the Sindi tongue. Idra*ki 
Beg-Lar composed a Persian poem on this story ; the present writor^ 
for fear of prolixity, has satisfied liimself with relating thus much 
of it. 


O O O CI> 0 

Nawvmb Murid Khan. 

He was by birth the son of a Eaja, and newly converted to the 
Muhammadan faith. In the year 1099 h. (1688 A.n.) corresponding 
with the 31st of the reign, he was appointed to the govcnimout of 
Thatta. It is said, that several thousand Ihijpiits accompanied him. 
When he arrived at the ferry, ho learnt that it was necessary 
pass through the butcher’s shambles where cows wei'o slaughteixMl, 
before he could reach the citadel. So ho despatched a message to 
Kazi Muhammad Husain, the Kdzi of the city, saying that ho had 
with him a large body of Hindd Eajputs, and re(ju<‘Bting him to 
remove the shops of the cow-slaying butchers from the passage of the 
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bazar, lest they should give offence to his followers, and some dis- 
turbance should arise. As the institutions of the king, the defender 
of the law, were not tolerant of the threats and menaces of such 
persons, the most worshipful Kazf, that very night, directed the 
butchers to double the number of their usual stalls, and place them 
on both sides of the roads. When the governor heard of this, seeing 
it would be useless to act in opposition to His Majesty, the defender 
of the faith, ho was compelled to pass according to the fashion ob- 
served by his predecessors. He remained two years in Thatta, during 
which his army gave much trouble to the Musulmans. Upon a 
representation made by the chief residents, a royal order was 
received directing him to abandon his ridiculous crotchets and 
consider himself removed from the government of Musxdmans. 
iVhen he was dismissed, ho remained for some time at the fort 
of Tiighlika])ad, bettor known as Kalankot, as ho foun<l the air 
suited to the complaint under which ho was suffering, of weakness 
of sight. The king, out of regard to him, did not oppose this 
arrangement, ])ut when his successor arrived at Thatta, he was 
Huinmoned to the court. Some of the jirosent defences and build- 
ings of the fort of 'Tugldikabad are of his construction. 
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NOTE (A).— SEOaEAPHIOAL. 

[Sir H. Elliot in his introductory remarks on A1 Birunl’s 
geographical chapter, observed that before the time of that writer 

the whole of Upper India was a perfect terra incognita) and the 
Arabians knew much loss of it than Pliny and Ptolemy.” The 
geographical extracts at the beginning of this volume, fully prove 
the justice of this observation. Multan, Mansura, Alor, and other 
places of note in the valley of the Indus, were visited by their early 
travellers, and the ports upon the coast, especially those about the 
Gulf of Cambay, were also known from the reports of their mariners. 
All beyond this was vague, and evidently drawn from hearsay inform- 
ation. Their scanty knowledge is farther shown by the identity 
of much that was written on the subject. Sulaiman and Ma’sudi 
drew their information from the same or very similar sources ; and a 
groat part of Istakliri’s and Ibn Haukal’s description is verbatim the 
same, so that there can bo no doubt that one copied from the other. 
In Birdni we have ample evidence of a much wider knowledge, not 
always accurate, not always intelligible at the present time, but still 
showing that ho had acquired, either by personal travel or by dili- 
gent investigation, a fair general knowledge of the topography of 
Hindustan, and oven of parts beyond.^ Idrisf gives a full compila- 
tion from the works of his predecessors, with some additional matter 
from sources now lost to us, but ho does not appear to have used 
the writings of Birdni, and his work is blemished by many false 
speUingsJ 

1 [He cannot be absolved from the blunder of having placed Thanesar in the 
Bohb, but the further error of locating Muttra on the cast of the Jumna is duo to his 
translators. All the versions of liashidu-d dCn say that the river lies on the east of 

the city, See first edition pp. 73, 97. MomaudU 

Fragments) 82, 100.] 
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[Sir H. Elliot endeavoured to identify and fix the position of 
several of the most important and interesting of the places men- 
tioned by the early geographers and historians, and some additions 
have since been made, chiefly from sources unpublished at the time 
when his original volume appeared. The following is an index of 
the notes : — 


Kingdoms. 

7AGB. PAGB. 

The Balharh 354 j Eahmh, Ruhmi 361 

Juzr or lurz 358 I Kashhia ....... 361 

T&faa 360 1 

Cities and Towns. 


Agham— The Loh&.nas . . . 362 

Alor 363 

Amhal, Phmhal, etc. • . . 363 

Armahel 364 

Askalanda 365 

B&,niya, B5.tiya 367 

BhambOr 368 

Br(Lhmaiiab6.d,Manstira,Mahf5za 369 
Debal, Karachi, Thatta, and 

LSihori-bandar 374 

Hala-kandi, the Hellenes, Pindus 379 

Jandrdd 380 

KaikCtn^in, Kaik^n, K5.kars . . 381 


Kajurkha 383 

Khllari, Annari, and Ballarf . 384 

Kand&.bel, TJurdn, Budha, Baizh 385 

KannazbOr 389^ 

Mandal, Kiraj ..... 890 

Manjhbari 391 

Minnagara 392 

NariLna 393 

NirOn, SakOra, Jarak . , . 396 

Sadushn 401 

Sdrniii, Tughlik&.bfid, KalSi-kot 401 

SindSin, Subkra, SainiOr . . 402 

TOr, Muhatampur, Dirak, etc. 403 


Balhard. 

[The early Arab Geographers are unanimous in their spelling of 
the title '‘Balhara.’’ The merchant Sulaiman says it is a tith) 
similar to the Chosroes of the Persians, and not a proper name. 
Ibn Khurdadba says that it signifies “ King of Kings.” According 
to Mas’udi it is a title homo by all the kings of the country, while 
Tbu Haukal states that it is a name derived from that of the country. 
Idrisi follows Ibn Khurdadba in giving to it the signification of 
King of Kings,” but, he adds, that the title was hereditary. Thus 
it seems clear that it was the general title of a dynasty, and that it 
must have borne some such signification as that asHigno<l to it by 
Ibn Khurdadba.] 

[Taking the accounts of the Arab writers, and comparing tlusni 
with the Indian annals, there can ho no groat hesitation in identify- 
ing the ‘'Balhara” with the dynasty scttlod at Ihillubhi-pura, the 
princes of which wore the founders of the BaUaUii ora, and were 
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probably known as the Ballablii or Ballabb Eais. This identifica- 
tion, originally proposed by Colonel Tod, has met with tacit acqui- 
escence, except from M. Eeinaud, wbo considered the term “Balbara” 
to represent Malwa Eai or ‘‘ King of Malwa/’] ^ 

[Ballabhi-pura was, according to Tod, “ destroyed in the fifth 
century, by an irruption of the Parthians, Gates, Huns or Catti, or 
a mixture of these tribes,”* In another place he gives the date 
of this event from Jain records as a.I). 52^.* And in a further pas- 
sage he says, that after the destruction of Ballabhi-pura, its princes 
fled eastward, eventually obtaining Ohitor, when the Islands of 
Deo and Somnath-pattan, in the division termed Larika, became the 
seat of government. On its destruction, in the middle of the eighth 
century, Anhalwara became the metropolis, and this, as recorded, 
endured until the fourteenth century.” ^ Hwen Tsang visited Balabhi 
in the seventh century, and Thomas gives the date of its destruction 
as 802 Samvat (745 a.d.)*^ The ruins of the city are well known, 
being situate about twenty miles west of Bhownuggur, in Kattiwar ; 
and the name survives in that of the* modern town of Wallay, which 
stands near them.®] 

[Hindu authorities thus record the removal of the scat of govern- 
ment to the country of Larike or Lata, which country Mas’udi names 
as being subject to the BalharS, and which the other writers describe 
as forming part of his dominions.] 

[The capital of the Balhara is stated by Mas’udi to be “ Mankfr 
(or Manakfr) the great centre of India,” and to bo situated eighty 
Sindl parasangs (640 miles) from the sea,” a palpable exaggeration. 
Istakhri and Ibn Haukal say that Mankir is the city in which the 
Balhara dwells, but they do not name it in their lists of the cities of 
Hind. Birdni and Idrisi make no mention of it The unavoidable 
inference is that tlie place had fallen to decay, and was known only 
by tradition in the days of these Arab writers.] 

[The name Mankir or Manakir boars a suggestive resemblance 
to , ** Minagara,” a city which Ptolemy places on the Nerbadda, 

^ [Rel. dcs Voyages, xciv. Mem. sur VInde, 138, lit] 

® [Travels 1. 23.] 3 [Annals 1, 217,] 

‘ [Tod, Travels I. 213.] ® [Thomas’ Priasep Useful Tables^ p, 158,] 

® [Journal Royal Asiatic Society, xiii. p. 146.] 
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among the cities of Larike. Both are probably representatives of 
the Sanskrit mahd-nagara, “great city.’* Mankir is said to mean 
“great centre,” so that the word mahd (great) must be represented 
by the first syllable md ; and the other syllables nahir or ndUr are 
by lio means a bad Arabic transcription of “ Nagara,” for the alpha- 
bet would not allow of a closer version than nahar. In Minagara, 
the word mgara, “ city” is unquestionable. Ptolemy mentions another 
Minagara on the East coast, somewhere near the Mahanadi river, 
and Arrian, in the Periplus, has another Minagara in the valley of 
the Indus. The syllable mi would therefore seem to be a common 
appellative, having no local or ethnological import, but correspond- 
ing with mahd or some similar word.] 

[The bearings of Minagara and of some of the neighbouring places 
are thus stated by Ptolemy : — 


Minagara 

115° 

15' 

X 

19° 

30' 

Barygaza Emporium (Broach) 

113 

15 

X 

17 

20 

Siripdla 

116 

30 

X 

21 

30 

Xeragero 

116 

20 

X 

19 

50 

Ozone (Ujjain) 

117 

00 

X 

20 

00 

Tiatura 

115 

60 

X 

18 

50 

Nasica (Nasik) 

114 

00 

X 

17 

00 

Namadi fluvii fonlcs h monte Vindio 

127 

00 

X 

26 

30 

Fluvii flexio juxta Siripalla 

116 

30 

X 

22 

00 


There is a palpable error in theso statements of Ptolemy, for lie 
places TJjjain to the south of Hcrbadda, and two degrees south of the 
bend of the river near Siripalla. But Ujjain lies to the north of the 
Norbadda, and the river has no noticeable bend in this quarter. 
The river Mahi, however, has a very great bend ; Ujjain lies to the 
south of it, and the respective bearings are more in agreement, so 
that the two rivers would here seem to have been confounded.] 
[Tiatura may bo Talnor, and Xeragore may be Dhar, as Lassen 
supposes, for these are situated on well-known roads, and as (Jeneral 
Cunningham forcibly observes, Ptolemy’s gcogi-apliy must have liecn 
compiled from routes of merchants. Comparing the bearings of the 
various places, Minagara would seem to have been situate<l somo- 
where between Dhar and Broach. Lassons identifies Minagara with 
Balabhi-pura, but this city was situated too far west,.] 

[The neighbourhood of Dhar is exactly the locality in which 
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Idrfsi would at first sight seem to place Nahrwara or Nahlw^ra, 
which he leads us to infer was the capital of the Balhard in his time. 
This city, he tells us, was situated eight days’ journey inland from 
Broach through a flat country. The towns of Hanawal (or Janawal) 
and Dulka lie between them, and Dulka is situated on the river 
(N’erbadda) which forms the estuary on which Broach stands, and 
at the foot of a chain of mountains called XJndaran, lying to the 
north. Near Hanawal there is another town called Asawal. This 
description is inconsistent, for Asawal is an old name of Ahmadabad, 
and that city lies to the north far away from the Nerbadda, Abd-l 
Fida seems to rectify this, for he declares Cambay to be the port of 
Nahrwara, which city he says is three days’ journey from a port. 
He refers to Abd Eihan as spelling the name Nahlwara, and on 
taming back to page 61, it will be scon that this is his orthography. 
The city described by Abu Eihan and Abu-1 Fida is undoubtedly 
Anhalwara Pattan, and if Cambay be substituted for Broach in 
Idrisi’s description, the account, so far as we understand it, will be 
consistent with itself and with the other writers. Cambay stands 
at the head of the bay which boars its name, between the mouths of 
the Sabarmatf on the west, and the Mahi on the east. Asawal 
or Alunadabad is on the loft bank of the former, and the Aravalli 
chain of mountains lies to the north of Anhalwara. Idrisf specially 
mentions the bullock carriages of Nahrwara, and those of Guzerat 
are still famous. Lastly, no Nahrwara is known near the river 
Nerbadda. Thus Ptolemy and Idrisi would both seem to have con- 
founded the river of Broach (the Nerbadda) with those of Cambay 
(Sabarmatf and Mahf).] 

[Hwen Tsang, wlio travelled in India between 629 and 645 
visited the kingdom of Fa-la-pi” (Vallabhi), but his account does 
not help to settle tlxo locality of the capital, for he only says that it 
was a journey of 1000 li (16G| miles) north from Malwa. The 
kings were of Kshatriya race, and wore connected with the 
sovereigns of Kanya-kubja, the reigning monarch, Dhruva Bhatta, 
being son-in-law either of King Siladitya or of that king’s son.] 

[The Balhara” would thus seem to represent, as Tod affirmed, the 
Ballabh Eais of Ballabhi-pura who were succeeded by the Bala 
Eais of Anhalwara Pattan. Their territories inoludod the ports in 
the country of Lata (Larike) on the gulf of Cambay. These ports 
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were frequented by Arab trading vessels, and so tbe accounts given 
of tbe Balbara by tbeir geographers, vague and meagre as they are, 
exceed all that is recorded by them of the other cotemporary king- 
doms. The extent of the Balhara’s territory can only be surmised, 
and no doubt it underwent continual change. Mas’udi, by impli- 
cation, places Tanna within his dominions, but this is farther south 
than would seem to be warranted. The Tdpti on the south, and the 
Aravalli mountains on the north may perhaps represent an approxi- 
mation to the real extent of the kingdom. This may appear a 
limited dominion for a monarch of such renown as the Arabs repre- 
sent the Balhara to have been ; but it must be remembered that 
these writers were accustomed to a simple patriarchal form of 
government, free from the pomp and splendour of the further east.] 

[There are copper records extant showing that in the first half of 
the fourth century grants of land in the neighbourhood of Jambusir 
were made by the Q-urjjara rajas and by the Chalukyas. The latter 
were of a Eajput tribe, and would then appear to have been making 
their way southwards to the scene of their subsequent power. In 
812 A.D., just before the time of the merchant Sulaiman, a grant was 
made by the Lateswara,” that is, “ King of Ldta,” but the names 
therein recorded have not been identified with those in any of the 
dynastic lists. Allowing for the omissions not unusual in such 
grants, there is a Dhruva who may correspond with the Dhruva 
Bhatta of Hwen Tsang.] 

Juzr or Jurz. 

[Sulaiman and Ibn Khurdadba write the name ‘‘Jurz*’ but the 
Paris edition of Mas’udi has Juzr, which the editors understand as 
signifying Guzerat. Abd Zaid says incidentally that Kanauj is a 
large country forming the empire of Jurz and relying upon this 
statement M. Eeinaud identifies Jurz with Kanauj.* But Mas*udi 
locates the Bauura at Kanauj, and speaks of Juzr as quite a distinct 
kingdom. Sulaiman and Mas’udf concur in making the country 
border on the kingdoms of the Eahma and the Balhara, and the 
former says that the country is situated on a tongue of land, and is 
rich in camels and horses. ‘‘Juzr” closely resembles the name 
“ Guzerat,” especially in its Arabic form “ Juzarat” and the other 

^ [Ante p. 10. The Arabic text gives the name as “ Juz.”] 

* [Eel, des Voyages, xcv. Mem, eur Vlnde^ 206.] 
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known conditions are satisfied by this identification. Guzerat is a 
peninsula, it bordered on the dominions of the Balhara, and the 
horses of Kattiwar are still famous.] 

[Hwen Tsang visited the kingdoms of Su-la-cha or Snrashtra, 
and K{u-clie4o or Gurjjara, after that of Yallabhi, but, according to his 
expositor, M. Vivien do St. Martin, Su-la-cJia (Surdshtra) represents 
the modem Guzerat, and Km^clieAo (Gurjjara) ‘'the country of the 
Gujars ” between Anhalwara and the Indus. This location of the two 
territorial names differs from the generally received acceptation of 
their meaning, and rests entirely upon the expositor’s mtei’i)retation 
of Rwen Tsang’s confused statements — the only arguments adduced 
in its favour, ])eiug a proposed identification of FAo-mo-lo, wliich 
ITwen Tsang gives as the name of the capital of Kiu-clie-lo, with the 
3.*'odem Bdlmer; and an ethnological theory that the Gujars might 
have given their name to this coiintry in the course of tlieir inigrations. 
But no example of such an application of <ho name is adduced, and 
Hwen Tsang himself in another passage (p. 109) accurately descril^cs 
this very country as being noith of Km-cheAo, and stretching “ 1900 U 
(f‘UGJ miles), atravers desidaines sauvages ot dos deserts daiigereux’^ 
to the river Indus. The Sansknt Surdshtra and Gurjjara survive in 
the modern names Surat and Guzerat, and, however tlie torritories 
embraced by the old temis may have vtiriod, it is hard to conceive that 
Surat was not in Surdshtra nor Guzerat in Gurjjara. All evidence 
goes to prove that the old and modem names applied to the same jdaces. 
Tims, Ptolemy’s Surasirene comprises Surat, and the gi’ants of the 
“ Kajas of Gurjjara” dated in the early part of the fourth ccntuiy, 
conveyed land in the vicinity of Jamhusara or “ Jumbooscer.” — 
Bi'runf (snjpra p. 07), shows what the Muliammadaus undoj'stood by 
Gtizerat in Ins day, and while Guzerat answers to the of his 

predecessors, the sui)]>os<id “country of the Gujars” does not, for 
that cannot be said to be “ a tongue of land.”] 

[The fact is that there is groat confusion in this part of Ilwon 
Tsaiig’s itinerary, and his boarings are altogether unirusiworthy. In 
thf‘ first Yohxmohc says, “Du cote do V ouest co royaume (Surdshtra) 
touche a la riviere MaU f but in vol. ii. p. 1 65, ho says “ La capitale 
touche du cote do rouest la riviere Jfo Jn* (MaU)F A very material 
difference. Tlio first statement is quite in agroemout with the true 
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position of SurdsJitra, Hwen Tsang represents his route to have pro- 
ceeded north from Kach to Yallalihu This error, M. Vivien do Saint- 
Martin observes, renders it necessary to reverse the direction, and ho 
adds, Ceci est ime correction capitals qui affecte et reotifie touto la 
suite de Titineraire.” If it is thus necessary to reverse the north and 
south, may it not be also necessary to do the same with the east and 
west ? No such general correction, however, will set matters right ; 
for Hwen Tsang says correctly that he proceeded south-east from 
Gurjjara to TIjjain. It is curious, moreover, that M. T. de Saint- 
Martin does not adhere to his “ correction capitale,” for Hwen Tsang 
states that he went north from Yallahhi to Gurjjara and his expositor, 
places Gurjjara to the north, while according to his own canon ii 
ought to be south}'] 

Tdfan, 

[Sulaiman writes the name Tafalc f Ibn Khurdadba and 
Mas’ddi have Tafan.” Eeinaud cites also the variations Takan” 
and “Taban/* Pounding his opinion on the statement as to the 
beauty of the women, whom ho supposes to bo Mahralhis, Ecinaml 
places this country in the neighbourhood of Aurangabad.* His 
argument is amusing, but is untenable, for it is inconsistent with the 
account given of the country by the Arab writers. Mashidf says, 
“ Some kings have their territory in the mountains away from the 
sea, like the king of Kashmir, the king of Tafan, and others and 
again, ‘Hhe Mihran (Indus) comes from well-known sources in the 
highlands of Sind, from the country belonging to Kanauj in the 
kingdom of Bauiira, and from Kashmir, Kandahar and ’I’afan,” 
Sulaiman says that “Tafak*' lies by the side of the kingdom of 
Juzr, and this is inconsistent with Ecinaud’s vi('w of Juzr 
being Kanauj and Tafak being Aurangabad ; for if «/uzr Ixt 
Guzerat, Tafak must be placed to the north of it, as the dominions 
of the Balhara were on the south-east. The mouni.ainH in this 
direction are, first, the Aravali mountains ; next, the Salt-rango, 
and lastly, the Himalayas. In Kazwinf there is a notice? of tin? fort 
of “ Taifand,’’ subdued by Mahmud of Ghazni, in the year 1023 Ah);* 

^ [Stanislas Julien's ** Hiouen Thsang,” Map and Mdmoiro Anulytnpuj. I'lionuw' 
Prinsep I. 260 ; Yislinu PuxSina, p. 177 ; Journal 11. A. S, Voll, p. 2 17, N.S,] 

2 [Rel. des Voy. ci.] a [Ante, p, 00.] 
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This fort he represents as being on the summit of a mountain, to 
which there was only one way of access, and when taken, there 
were 500 elephants in the place. The names are sufficiently 
similar, and the descriptions point to the same locality. In the 
absence of more definite information, the Salt-range seems to com- 
ply most closely with what we are told about the position of 
Tafand.] 

Rahma or EuhmL 

[According to Sulaim^, this State is bordered by those of Balhara, 
Jurz and Tafand, and is constantly at war with the two former. 
Mas’udi says it stretches along the sea and continent, and is bounded 
inland by a kingdom called Kaman. He adds that Eahma is the 
title of their kings, and generally their name also. They had great 
strength in troops, elephants, and horses. Eeinaud says it “ appears 
to correspond with the ancient kingdom of Visapour,” ^ but it is diffi- 
cult to fix the locality of this kingdom. The name is probably the 
Sanskrit Earn a. The use of kauris for money, tho oxtromoly fine 
cotton fabrics, and tho existence of the rhinoceros in tho country, 
would point to a locality on tho Bay of Bengal about Dacca and 
Arracan. If tho neighbouring kingdom, which Mas’udi calls Kaman, 
is the same as that which Ibn Khurdadba calls Kamruu and places 
on the borders of China, there can bo no doubt tliat Kamrup or 
Assam is intended, and this identification, which is exceedingly 
probable, will confirm tho locality of Dacca as tho probable site of 
tho kingdom of Eahma. The accounts of this kingdom and of 
Kamrfip were probably gathered by tho Arab writers from mariners 
who had visited tho ports in tho Bay of Bengal, and their ignorance 
of the interior of tho country, led them to infer that the territories 
of the Balhara on tho western coast wore conterminous with those 
of Eahma on tho eastern side.] 

KdshUn. 

[Tod identifies Kashbfn with Kach Bliuj, while Eeinaud supposes 
it tp be Mysore.^ AH tho description given of it is that it is an 
inland country, so that in tho absence of any closely resembling 
Indian name, its locality is a more matter of guess.] 

^ [Pol. dca Voy. cii.] 
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Agham. — The LoMnm. 

Agham, or Agliam-kot, lies about thirty miles south-east from 
Haidardbdd, aud though now almost forgotten, it was formerly a 
place of some consequence. Its position is not very easily identi- 
fied, and the name is rarely introduced into the maps. In Lt. Bur- 
ton’s it seems to be entered under the name of “ Angoomanoo,” 
and in the Quartermaster-General’s map of 1850, under that of 

Aghamama,” 

The Beg-Lar Ndma says it is on the Bain. The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm 
mentions it among the towns on the Sankra. Capt. McMurdo says 
it is on the Lohana Darya ; but he strangely fixes its site at Kalakot, 
seven miles to the west of Thatta, observiug erroneously that it is 
not mentioned till long after the Arab conquest. Its position may 
be indicated at present as lying between the Guni and the Earn ; 
but it does not follow that it will answer to that description next 
year, as the course of these streanas is constantly shifting. 

It is also called Agham Lohana, In the Chach-ndma, we find 
frequent mention of a chief under that name, who was governor of 
Brahmanabad in the time of Chach. Lohana is the designation of 
a powerful tribe, which at that period, under an apparent confusion 
of terms, is said to have included both the Samma and Lakha clans. 
It can merely mean that they were then in a position of comparative 
subordination. Under all the vicissitudes the Lohanas have under- 
gone, they still retain their credit, as weU as their religion, and 
constitute the n\ost influential tribe in Sind, whether regarded as 
merchants or ofSloials. But, not confined within that narrow pro- 
vince, they have spread their ramifications beyond the western 
borders of India, and are found dispersed throughout Afghanistan, 
BulucMst^, and Arabia, exposed to inconveniences, insults, and 
dangers of no ordinary kind, in pursuit of their darling object of 
wealth, and final return to their native soil to enjoy the fruits of 
their industry. j 

The Lohanas derive their name and origin from Lohanpdr in 
Multan. The date of their emigration must have been very esiiy, 
and even their own traditions do not attempt to fix it. Their sub- 
divisions are said to amount at least to fifty, the chief of them being 
the Ehudabadi and Sihw^f. They all of them wear the Janeo, or 
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Bralunanical thread. Though, for the most part, they worship the 
Hindu deities, a few have adopted the faith of Baba Nanak. They 
are described, by an accurate observer, as eating meat, addicted to 
spirituous liquors, not objecting to fish and onions, drinking water 
from the hand of their inferiors as well as superiors in caste, and 
being neither frequent nor regular in their devotions. 

As the town of Agham is mentioned as early as the time of 
Muhammad Kasim, we may presume that it derived its name from 
the Lohana chieftain above-mentioned, who was the contemporary 
and opponent of Chaoh.^ 

Ahr. 

[This name is found in various forms — ^Mas’^udi (p. 23) calls it 
A1 Etir ; Ibn Khurdadba writes A1 Daur (p. 14:) ; Tstakhri has 
A1 Euz (p. 27), and Al Eur (p. 28). The AshTzaln-l Bildd has Aldur 
(p. 34), and Alrur (p. 87) ; Gildemoister makes Ibn Haukal’s 
version to bo Euz and Alruz ; Birdni^s spelling is ambiguous (seo 
p. 48) ; Idrisf has Dur (p. 79). The Mardsidu^ IttiW has Al Edr.] 
The ruins of the town lie between Bhakkar and Khairpur, and are 
known by the name of Alor. Lieut. Maclagan says that it is also 
called Aror and that the hand spoken of by Bumes is really an 
arched bridge. [There can bo little doubt of the first syllable being 
the Arabic a?, and the real name Eur, as it survives in the modem 
town of Eorf, which stands close by the ruins of Alor.] 

Amhaly Famhal^ Kdmhal, or MwmhaL 

[The name of the border town between Sind and Hind appears in 
many forms. Istakhri has Amhal, Famhal, and Kamhal; the 
ABhdlvA Bildd has Famhal in tlio text, ])ut Kamhal in the map. 
Gildomeister’s Ibn Haukal has Kamuhtil. Tdrfsi has Mamhal; 
Abd“l Fida has Kamhal, but a note states that a MS. of Ibn Haukal 
gives the name as Famhal. The 3£ardftidu4 ItiiW has both Kamhal 
and Mamhal, giving Biladuri as authority for the latter. Careless 
writing and the omission of sometimes of one, sometimes of two 
points, will account for the various readings of Famhal, Kamhal, 
and Mamhal, and taking this view of the question, Kamhal would 

^ Compare, Chaek-ndma^ MS, pp, 39, 41, 40, 66, 144, 196, 200. 

MS. p. 73. Tuhfati^l Kirdm^ MS. p. 143. Captain McMurdo, Journal of the 
Boynl As. Soe., Yol, I. p. 24, 30, 247* Lieut. Burton, SMht pp. 314-317, 333-342. 
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appear to be the best reading. Looking, however, at its reported 
position, at two-thirds of the distance between Mansura and Kam- 
bdya, it would appear to answer to Anhalwara, and, if so, Istakhri’s 
solitary reading Amhal” is right. Wdra is a common noun, sig- 
nifying ‘'"field.” ^ 

Armd-beL 

The name of this place frequently occurs during the early period 
of Arab connection with Sind; but neither its orthography nor 
position can be established with certainty. The Ghach-ndma, in 
different passages, calls it Armael, Armana-bil, ArmapiUa, and 
Armabel (p. 157). The FutuJiu-l hulddn has Armail; which M. 
Eeinaud reads Arm%l, but considers the true reading to be Arm^- 
byl, for the reason given in the note.® Ibn KhurdMba and Istakhri 
write Armabfl (pp. 14, 29) ; Ibn Haukal according to the AshMlu-l 
JBildd has Armail (p. 34), and Armabil (p. 38), Gildemeister, his 
translator, reads it as Arm^n, and suggests Armabil as preferable.® 
The Nubian Geographer has Armiy^el and Armayil, which his trans- 
lator gives as Ermaiil (p. 77 note). The translator of Id/risi has the 
same (pp. 77 and 80). Abu-1 Eida, with his usual pretensions to 
accuracy, pronounces it Armabil. The Mar'dsi&a-lItUld^ has Arma-il. 
Ouseley prefers Armaiel, An old and rare Persian lexicon writes 
it as Armabal.* The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm has Armanbila, Armanpela, 
or some similar name. It is not entered in any modem map which 
I have seen, except that in Eees’ Cyclopcedia, where it receives the 
name of Ermajil, evidently derived from the map in the French or 
Dutch edition of Abbe Prevost’s JSistoire Generale des Voyages^ Yol. 
XV., where it bears the same name, and is apparently set down from 
the statement of the Nubian Geographer. It is not in Ouseley’s 
small map, prefixed to his Epitome of the Ancient History of Persia, 
which, however, includes some other names given only by the Arab 
geographers. 

1 [Eitter, 7. 550.] 

® CmMbyl et ArmAlyl sont peut-§tre requivalent de Cand de Alyl, Arm de Alyl, 
Dans cette hypothese Alyl serait le nom primitif de la proyinee. En effot, Alea- 
takhry et Ibn-Haucal s’accordent h dire que Alyl, ou nn mot approcbant, sert a 
designer nn personnage qni jadis r5gna snr le pays et Ini donna son non.--’JFragments, 
p. 192. 

® Gildemeister, d$ relus Jndieuy pp. 177 and 178. * Parhang-i IbrdlhimsMM, 
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With respect to its looalily, we read of Chach’s going to it on his 
way from the Indus to Makran, and his finding there a governor on 
the part of the late ruler of Sind ; and we also read of Muhammad 
Kasim capturing it on his way from Makran to Debal (pp. 119, 151 
and 157). Istakhri and Ibn Haukal speak of it as being in the pro- 
vince of Makrdn, and six days’ journey from Kfz, our modem Kedge. 
The other Arab geographers, as usual, follow these authorities. 

Combining all these several names and statements together, I am 
disposed to consider that Arma-bel is the ancient and correct read- 
ing ; and that its name is partly preserved in, while its position cor- 
responds with, the modem Bela, the capital of the province of Las. 
It is placed on a considerable eminence — a strong and rocky site on 
the northern bank of the Purali (the ALrabis of the ancients) ; and, 
though it is now partly surrounded by a sorry mud wall, and con- 
tains only about 300 houses, there are old Muhammadan sepulchres 
and other vestages of antiquity in its neighbourhood, especially about 
five miles to the westward, which seem to indicate its greater im- 
portance at some former period. Coins, trinkets, and funereal jars 
are occasionally found there ; and in the nearest point of the con- 
tiguous hills, separating the province of Las from the old town of 
Jhow, numerous oaves and rook-temples exist, ascribed by tradition 
to Farhad and the fairies, but which have been considered by an 
observant traveller to be the earthly resting abodes of the former 
chiefs, or governors, of the province.^ 

What adds much to the probability of this identification is, that 
Bela is mentioned in the native histories, not simply as Bela, but as 
Kara-Bela; showing that it has been usual to prefix another name, 
which is now dropped in ordinary converse. 

Ashalanda . — Uchh. — Alexandria. 

The Askalanda, Asal-kanda, and Askalandra of the Chaoh-ndmct 
is the same as the Askaland and ’Askaland-Usa of the Mujmalu-t 
Tawdrihh, and the Askandra and Askanda of the Tuhfatu4 Kvrdm. 
The close correspondence of name, especially in the last instance, 
induces us at once to recognise it as identical with the Alexandria 
built at the confluence of the Acesines with the Indus ; but a little 

^ Masson’s Journey to KaUt, p. 305; see also his TrmeU in Bahchietm, 

Yol. 11, p. 28. 
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examination will show this resemblance to he more specious than 
real.’' 

The ancient kiagdom of Sind was divided in four Satrapies, of 
which the third (v, p. 138) comprised the fort of Ashalanda 
and Maibar,® which are also called Talwara and Ohachpur.” It is 
evident, from the description of the other Satrapies, that this one 
contained the whole tract north-east of Alor, and south-east of the 
Panjnad and Ghara ; almost precisely the same, in short, as the pre- 
sent Baudputra country. Now Maibar and Chaohpdr still exist, 
under the modernised names of Mirbar and Chachar, close together 
at the very junction of the Acesines and Indus, on the eastern side 
of the river, opposite to Mittankot; and in them, therefore, we 
should have to look for Alexandria, if, which is not probable, it was 
on the left bank of the Indus. Consequently, Askalanda must have 
been higher up the river, as subsequent passages will show. 

In the time of Ohach (p. 141), the governor of Pabiya “ south of 
the river Bias,” fl )d to Askalanda, which, therefore, was not likely 
to have been far from, or across, that river. Again, some years 
after, (pp. 202, 203), we find Muhammad Kasim breaking up his 
camp at Pabiya,’ “ on the southern bank of the Bias,” to go to Aska- 
landa. It is not expressly mentioned that he crossed that river, and 
we may presume, therefore, that he did not. Nowhere else do wo 
find any indication of its position ; but, as will be seen in the note 
upon the Meds, it was the capital when Jayadratha and Dassal 
ruled in Sind. 

Its proximity to the Bias and its name of Askaland-i7s«^ load us 
to regard it as the TJehh of more modem times. That place boars 
marks of the most undoubted antiquity, and the absence of all men- 
tion of it in the CJiachndma where we are, both in the time of Chach 
and Muhammad Kasim, introduced to many transactions in its 

^ That Askaland also is a corruption of Alexandria, seems probable, from the 
peculiar position in Balkb and Tukb§uist&n assigned to the Askalkand, Bikilkond, 
and Saklakand of tbe Arabian geographers.-— Abu-1 Fida, Geog., p. 473, — ^JuynboU, 
Mardsidu^l Xttild^^ Yol. II, p, 40, 

* Maibar” is the reading of Sir H. Elliot's MS. in this passage, but “Pfiibiya” 
is tbe more general spelling. See sv^ra^ p. 138, 140.] 

3 [The text has “ Y&.biba,” but PSibiya must be meant.] 

* [It is very doubtful if Jfsa is really part of the name* See note in p. 109.] 
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neiglibourliood, can only be accounted for on tbe supposition that it 
is disguised under some other appellation. 

It has been supposed, indeed, that the name of the Oxydracae is 
derived from this old town of Uchh, but their position, according to 
Strabo and Arrian, appears rather to have been on the western side 
of the Acesines ,* and it is a curious coincidence that, in that direc- 
tion also, there is another ancient ITchh, now in ruins, near the 
junction of the Hydaspes with that river, which offers a far more 
probable identification, and allows us, moreover, to assign to the 
Ossadii, instead of the Oxydracso, the Uchh, or Askaland-Usa, near 
the junction of the Hyphasis with the Acesines. The name of the 
Oxydraooe assumes various forms in different authors . — ITydrmm in 
Strabo, Byr mourn in Diodorus, Beydroi^ Bcoihrdi, and Beyihroi in 
Dionysius, By dr mi in Pliny, Sygmnbri in Justin, and Oscydraeco in 
Stra])0, Arrian, Curtius, Stephanus, and others; but in no author 
are they confounded with the Ossadii, which constituted a separate 
tribe, acting entirely independent of the Ozydrac<^, 

It is certain that neither the ux)per nor lower Alexandria was 
built near the present Ifchh. So oursoiily, indeed, does Arrian 
notice the confluence near that spot, tliat Major Jtcnncdl and Dx-. 
Vincent carry the Hyphasis direct into the Iiulus, without bringing 
it first into the Acesines. Nevertheless, although Alexander may 
himself have raised no city there, we might still bo disposed to 
admit that the celebrity of his power and conquests may have given 
rise to the name of Askaland, or Askandra, did wo not reflect that, 
if wo are to put any trust in the chronology of the Mujmalu-t 
wdrikh, the name must have preceded tlio invasion of the Grecian 
conqueror, and cannot tluiroforo, indopoudent of the other reasons 
above mentioned, bo eonneeted with it.' 

Bdniyu. 

[flliis name occurs in tlxo list of the cities of Sind us given by 

i i)iod. Sic. Biblioth IluL xvii. 102.; Anm\, Jimk vi. H, 15; Strabo, Geog,, 
XV. Tmichniitt, HI. 252, 273; Q. Curtiub, J)§ (jent, Al,, ix, 10,31. BmymmU 
Araks et Bersans, pp. 27, 47; TuhfatuA /uVowi, M S. pp. 10, 17; dourn»ILAs* 
6Vaj.rVol. bp. 31; Vincent, Voyaga of Ncarckm, 133-135; DroyHon, (JmMehte 

p. 440 ; Ritter, Asien, Vol. IV. pt. 1, p. 471 j Munnert, (Uog, dcr Qrimhen 
ami Homer, Vol. V. LaHMcn, Aeitschri/t f. <L Kundo d, MorgmL, Vol UL p. 1V9, 
and Jml AUertk, Vol I. Muller, Bragmenta Mist* Oreee,, Vol ll.p. 415; BeUwan* 
bed, Megmthenis Bmjmenta, p. 33. 
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Istakliri (p. 27), and the As%kalu4 Bildd of Ibn Hankal (p. 34), but 
no description is given of the place. Idrisf says that it is a small 
but pleasant place, about three days’ journey from Mansura on the 
road to Mamhal, and so it is laid down in the maps of Istaldiri and 
the AshMlu4 Bildd. It is not mentioned by Abu-1 Eida, nor in the 
Marasidvrl ItUld\ The Bhdtl mentioned by Biruni at page 61, aud 
the Bdtiya in the CJiach-ndma (p. 174), are probably variant spel- 
lings of the same name,] 

Bhamh'dr. — Barharike. 

Bhambura, or Bhambur, is not named in our oldest works on 
Sind ; but it is mentioned in a modem native historian as having 
been captured during the Khalifat of Harunu-r Eashid. It is the 
scone of many legendary stories of Sind ,* and, according to one of 
them, owes its destruction in a single night to the divine wrath 
which its ruler’s sins drew down upon it. Its ruins skirt the wat(U*’H 
edge for about a quarter of a mile, and cover a low liill almost sur- 
rounded by a plain of sand, a little to the right of the road from 
Karachi to Ghara, and about two miles from the latter place. There 
are evident marks of its having been at one time flourishing and 
populous; and oven now, after heavy rains, coins, omameutH, aud 
broken vessels are found among the debris of the fort. 

Coupling those manifest signs of antiquity, with the fact that the 
natives commonly considered Bhambur as the oldest port in Siinl, 
and that the legend at page 332, proves its connection with the 
main stream of the Indus, it may possibly represent the Baiharik 
Emporium of the Poriplus, and tlie Barbari of Ptolemy ; tla^ (‘nsy 
conversion from the native Bliambur into the more familiar IJarhari 
being a highly probable result of the wanton mispronunciation (o 
which the Greeks were so much addicted. But opposed to this is 
the statement of Arrian, that Barharike was on tiu) centre stream al 
the Delta, which would make Ldhon-bandar its more likely n‘]>re- 
sentativo. Perhaps in Arrian’s tune tliero may have lujcn diro<;t 
communication between the main channel and Bhambur.* 


1 Arrian, Bcriplm maris Eryth., pp. 22, 24 ; Ptoloiny, Gmjr, Hb. vii. e, ; Capt. 
McMurdo, Journ. E. A, -S'., VoL I, p. 25 ; Lt. Burton, tiindh^ p. 3H0 ; Tuhjatu4 
Kirdm^ MS. pp. 19, 166, 234. 
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Brdhmandhdd. — Mansura, — MaJifuza, 

In tlie time of tlie native dynasties wliicli preceded tlio Arabs, the 
capital of Lower Sind was Brahmanabad, 

[The old name of the place, according to Biruuf, was Bahmanu or 
Bahmanwa. The AMdlu~l Bildd calls it Bamiwau (p. 34 but 
Ibn Haukal gives the name as Tainiraman” according to Gilde- 
meister, and ‘‘ Mamiwan” according to Major Anderson. Llrisf lias 
Mirman (p. 78), but this is obviousl}'- a blunder. In tlie Claich-nmna, 
the name is written Balu-wah, and in tlie IVi/iJch-i lYihyi, JVdn-wuh. 
It is probably ilio Bhambariiwah of the TuhfaUi-l Kirdm ('p. 332;. 
Captain McMurdo writes it IMhmana, and Briggs “ Bamimwasy,'’^] 
Under its iinniediato government weic included iNirun, ])(5bal, 
the country of the Lohanas, tlie Lakhas, and the Sainmas, and the 
whole southern coast. Its position, ther(*Ibre, was one of gn *at im- 
portance, and as its ruin is comparatively modm-ii, it is surprising 
that so much doubt should exist %vitli rcs]K‘ct to its locality. 

Various positions have been assignesd to Bnihmanahad. 'Phe 
Ay\n4 Ahburi says the fort had MOO bastions, and that this da;;*' 
there arc oonsiderabhs vestige^s ol this rortiii<‘ation but it is not 
said in what direction, or on which side of the* river, it lay ; Imi the 
mention of the liasiions would KtM*m to point out that Kahikoi was 
probably iu<Iic,ai(‘d. In a passag<‘ in Oh* Ihg-Mr-ndma, mention is 
made of “a jihuM*. J^biiahila, near the fortress of Bralimanabad, 

twenty 1m distant from Nastjuir*' (MH. p. 80;. Dr. Vincent says it. 
was witliin four mihss of Thatia, and corr('spondt‘d with I’attala,'* 
concurring in this witli JTAnvilh* and R(*iine,ll. 

Oajit. Me.Murdo iix(<s it on tint Puran, afterwards <‘alled Ltdiana 
Darya, Imt it is not <|uit(‘ ])Iain what he nu*ans by the ladnlna Darya,* 
lie, at any ratt‘, altogether r<‘]m<UaleK ^i’iiatta ami Kaiakut, ami wo 
must look for his Brahmanaba<i near Nasrpui’. ‘‘ It was situated on 
the Luhana Darya, at u short disianc'e fiom where, it sf‘parates from 
the Piiran.’^ Again, ‘*On or near tluj Puran river, in what was sub- 

^ [Ante p. 31, 01, 181); JUninPh quolt'd by 'rhuiua.s in IVinscp, Vol. J 1. 

p. 120; lioiuaud, pp, *11, 113; Mm. mm p. 01 ; Jaur. li. A. H. 

i. 27 , Firihlita, jv, 405 ; <»iW(‘mt*ihU‘r, (/r rHm bid. 101 , J. A. 8. Jlcag. xii. p, 50.] 
(Uudwin’H jdycen Akbm'v^ Vol. JI, ]>. 115. 

'* Commtrcc mid Navigation of thv Anetuiitt, Val, 1. p, 108, 

* [Dic Euluill ri\t*r in all prohubiiily.] 
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sequently called tlie Sbalidadpdr Pergana. Balimana was afterwards 
called Dibal Kangara.” ^ Dr. Burnes fixes it at Kalakot,® and so does 
Sir A. Bumes.® Capt. Postans says Bliambfira, mentioning at tlie same 
time native tradition in favour of Kliudabad, a little above Haidarabad.^ 

There seems no reason to conclude that the Brahmanabad, or 
Bahmanabad, of which we are treating, was founded by the Persian 
king, Bahman, upon his invasion of Sind. His city is expressly 
said to have been built in the province of Budha,® which never 
extended so far as the Indus. Nor is it probable that, had he built 
a city on the Indus, ho would have done so on the eastern, rather 
than on the western, bank of that river. The fact is, that Bahmand- 
bad is a mere abbreviated form of Brahmanabad ; and is still a very 
common mode of elision throughout Western India and the Dokhin, 
where Brahman, in common parlance, is usually converted into 
Bahman. 

Though the Chachndma does not anywhere expressly point out 
where Brahmanabad was situated, wc arc at any rate assured, from 
several passages, that it was on the eastern side of the Indus, and 
this alone is sufficient to show that the speculations which have 
])eon raised, rosfiecting the identity of Kalakot and Tliatta with that 
old capital, rest ni>on no solid foundation. 

We may fairly consider, in general terms, that Brahmanabad, 
after being intermediately succeeded l)y the Arab capital Mansura, 
is now represented by the modern Haidai*al)ad ; and although it may 
not have been upon the identical spot occupied by the modern 
capital, it was at least within the island, or peninsula, formed by 
the Falailf and the main strcjam of the Indus, from which the former 
seems to have diverged in old days at a point higher than at pre- 
sent. Matarf, indeed, would seem to ])e the most probahlo site 
of the city, with rcfcronco to tlio quotation given above from the 
B^g-Lar-ndma, To fix it higher up, as at Khudabad or Ilala, would 
take it too far from Mansura, which wo have next to consider. 

Biladuri tells us thfit old Brahmanabad was about two parasangs 
distant from Mansura, which, in the time of Muhammad Kasim, was 

^ Journal It. A, Soc.y Yol. I, pp. 23-8, 30, 38, 232. 

2 Fmt to the Court of Stride^ p. 133. 

» Trmds into Bohhara^ Vol, III. p. 31. — Journal It. A. Soc., Yol. I. p. 210. 

* Personal Ohervatiom on Sindhf p. 161 and 1C3. ® P» 
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occupied by a forest i (p. 122). When we consider the space whicli 
is always covered by the sites of old Indian towns, from the strag- 
gling mode of their erection, we are authorized to conclude that a 
largo portion of Brahmanahad was included in Mansura, and that, 
in point of fact, tlie two sites are identical. The position of Haida- 
ra})ad, upon a ridge of limestone hills about eighty feet liigli, must, 
from the iirst, liave pointo<l out that site as a commanding one for a 
cvapital, and it has pro])ably ever been thus occupied, by suc- 
cessivc^ towt>s, from the first dawn of Sindian, civilization. It is, 
indeed, cm tlie sit(‘ of Brahmanabad that B’Anville would place the 
(‘arlier Minagara, in ■which he is followed by Beinaud.^ 

Tlie \4j(uha4 MahlilkMl says that Nasrinlr was built on tlie site 
of Mansura, aiid tlie same oinnion is expressed by D’i\nvilbf,® and 
a(Jcrodii(^d by tbci local information of Oapt. McMurdo. Tieftiin- 
thaler/ Vincent,® lietmcll,® Tod,’ and Gildemoistcr,® misled by tlie 
mistake of Al>u-1 Fazl,® fix Mansura at Bliakkar. M. Keinaud (;on- 
sidors the lestimony of Biludurf, Mas’udf, Istakhii, Ibn Ilaiikal, an<i 
AI IJiruni to bcfir out DAnville entirely in his position of Nasrjiur . 
but ib{* mca‘f‘ fact that all the geogra]>hers agree in rcj>r(‘S(mting a 
liranc/h of tlie Indus as flowing by Mansdra, is cpiitc suflicient to 
dislodg<» Nasrpur, which is twelve miles from the neart‘st point of 
th(» rlvcT. 

Biladuri icdls us that, after Hakim liad built Mabfuza on the 
Indian side of iho lake, — or body of water, whate.ver it may bavi^ 
Ins successor ’Amru Iniili Mansura on ibis (the w(‘Htern) 
side, and esfablishcd it as the caiutal. M. Jleinaud says, ‘'Mahluza 
was laiilt in the ncighhourhood of the capihil (Brahmanabad;, on 
the othcu* sid<i of a lake f(‘d by the waters of the Indus.” I do not 
find on what auihority this is stated. Mansura was, indeed, two 

* Do OuigncK, Notices ct Ejcir,^ Tom. I.p. 10.— Uoliiis ad Alfragan,^ p. 03. 

^ Eclaircmements p. 37, AnliqiuU Ovogr,^ p. 35.— Ar<'V;e. 

p. Gl. 

^ Antitj[. lie hide. * Gcogr Unohr.von Mindodan^ VoL 1. p. 81* 

® (hmm, and Nav, of the AncteniSj Vol. I. p. Idd, « Memoir^ p, 185. 

’ AnnalHof Vol. 11. pp. 310, 338. ^ JJc rod. Jnd,^ p. 21. 

(Uiidwui’H Agmx AIcberce, Vol. 11. p. 112. 

[A'«/;n^,p. 128.] Allusion soums to l>e made to tlie Phitto, now dry, the Falaiii, 
and other Htroarns, whicii, during the inundation, leave the main etreaiu between 
and HauLir&bfid. 
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parasangs from Brahmanabad, and M. Eeinaud is right in stating 
that these two latter names were often used the one for the other, ^ — 
for they are so combined and converted both by Ibn Hankal and 
Birdni ; ^ but beyond the announcement that Mahfiiza was on the 
eastern side of the lahaira (lake, marsh, or inundation of the Indus), 
and Mansura on the western, we have nothing which indicates the 
true position of Mahfuza. 

It appears to me that Mahfuza, and not Mansdra, is represented 
by Nasrpur. Indeed, independent of the position with reference to 
the eastern and western side of the stream above mentioned, it is 
worthy of remark, that the meaning of the two names is the same — 
both signifying “ the protected, the abode of refuge.” The identity, 
or resemblance of name, therefore, would be as much in favour of 
Mahfuza as Mansura. 

Nasrpur, which modem authorities universally spell as Nasirpur, 
was built, or rather re-constructed, on the river Sankra, by Amir 
Nasr, who was detached by Sultdn Fixoz Shah for that purpose, with 
a thousand cavalry, in 751 a.il, 1350 a.d. Nasrpur was sub- 
soq[uently the favourite residence of the Tarkhans, and was greatly 
embellished by them during their brief rule.® 

It being shown above that Mansura is nearly identical with 
Brahmanabad, it remains to inovo that both are not far distant from 
the modem capital of Haidarabdd. 

, Among the reasons for considering Mansura to bo identical with 
Haidarabad, is the position assigned to it by Istakhri and Ibn 
Ilaukal, who describe it as being a mile long and a mile }>road, 
and surrounded by a branch of the Indus.” This is the mode in 
which it is also described by Kazwini. Notwithstanding this, it 
is laid dovai in the map of the AshMlu-l as being sii.uatod on 

,the main stream. Istakbri’s map rightly locates it on tlio brancli, but 
Ibn Ilaukals’ map, as printed by Major Anderson,^' places it about 
midway between the two. The island, to bo sure, is out of all pro- 

1 Mas’ildi ascriboB MansCira to MaiiRdr, son of Jamhtir ; Al Birani, to Mulminnmd 
Kasim ; but Biiaduri is the best authority, and ho ascribes it to *Amrd, tho son of 
Md, K'mm.^Memoire mr VXnde^ pp. 193, 298. 

* p. 84-61-— Ind.^ pp. 18, 19, 164.] See also Ooliusad Alfragan,^ 

01 Hamza, p. 93. 3 Tuhjatii4 A'irdm, MS. pp. 27, 139. 

^ ISuprctj p. 33.] — JDe nhm Ind, pp. 3C6, 215. » J. A. S. Bong. xxi. p. 49. 
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portion large, but its position necessarily identifies it with that 
which is formed by the Falaili and the Indus, — and the space 
which the town is represented to have occupied is exactly that 
which constitutes the limestone ridge on which Haidarabad is built. 

The distances laid down also by Ibn Haukal are, with one excep- 
tion sufficiently coi*rect. Thus, from Mansura to Dcbal is six days’ 
journey, which is exact, — on the supposition that Debal, as elsewhere 
shown, is Karachi. From Mansura to Turan is fifteen days’ journey, 
which also agrees well enough with Haidarabad. From Mansura to 
Kandabel (Gandava) is eight days’ journey, which also agrees very 
well — “ He who travels from Mansura to Budha must go along the 
banks of the Indus as far as Sihwan-,” — which shows Mansiira to be 
close on the Indus, as, indeed, it is elsewhere expressly declared to 
be, and not so far removed as Nasrpi'ir. From Mansdra to Cambay 
is twelve days’ journey. Here the distances are long, but the desert 
must have made continuous travelling indispensable, as the halting 
places were necessarily reduced to the smallest possilde number. 

The widest departure from the ordinary distance is that between 
Mansfira and Multan, which is sot down by Ibn Ilaukal at only 
twelve days’ journey. This is very rapid, considering that about 
four hundred miles separate them, requiring an average of thirty- 
three miles a day. But though tho average be higli, it is certainly 
not beyond tlxo moans of oonvoyanco whore camels are abundant, as 
in Sind. 

Bfriini lays down the distance at fifteen parasangs from Multan to 
Bhatf, another fifteen from Bhati to Alor, and twenty from A lor to 
Mansfira — ^making the entire distance only fifty parasangs from 
Multan to Mansura; while, at tho same time, ho gives it us thirty 
parasangs from Mansdra to Loharam Bandar (p. Cl). There is here 
also a surprising abridgment of the former distance, which, may 
perhaps bo accounted for by considering tho frontier to he reckoned 
from in one instance, and tho capital in the other. Still, kikjIi an 
error or inconsisionoy in a space so frequently traversed, is not 
easily accounted for, occurring as it docs in two such trustworthy 
authorities as Ibn Ilaukal and Biruni ; and it wouhl have been 
satisfactory to find some more plausible solution. Mas’udf, with a 
much nearer approach to correotnoss, gives tho dislaneo as seventy- 
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five parasangs between Multan and Mansura, and his statement may 
be considered a sufficient corrective of the other geographers (p. 24). 

It may be proper to add, that none of these ancient places, 
mentioned in this and other Notes, have sites assigned to them 
in any modern maps. Bumes, Wieland, Vivien de St. Martin, 
Berghaus, Zimmermann, all reject them. D’Avezac enters some, but 
all erroneously, except Debal, — at least, according to the principles 
above enunciated. Even Kiepert, in his valuable Kwrte von Alt- 
Indien, Berlin, 1853, drawn up for the illustration of Professor 
Lassen’s Induclie Alterthumslcunde, enters only Brahmanabad; and 
that he places on the right bank of the presumed ancient course of 
the Sindhu, which he has laid down as flowing far to the eastward 
of the present Indus. As ho has admitted other names more modem 
than these, he should not have ignored them all. 

[Since the death of Sir H. Elliot the remains of a buried city, 
supposed to bo the ancient Brahmanabad, have been discovered and 
explored by Mr. A. E. Bellasis, of the Bombay Civil Service. The 
exact position of the ruins is stated to be forty-seven miles north- 
east of Haidarabad, and if their investigaior is right in believing 
them to bo the ruins of Brahmanabad, the question of the position 
of that city is put at rest. The identification has presumption in its 
favour, thougli it has not yet been satisfactorily proved ; and one 
circumstance is strongly against it : — Largo numbers of coins were 
discovered among the ruins; but the groat bulk of those were 
Muhammadan, and the few Hindu coins that wore brought to light 
seem to be casual contributions from other provinces, of no very 
marked uniformity or striking age,” Were the ruins those of an 
old Hindu city, Hindu coins of a distinct character would probably 
have been foun<l. The coins discovered were those of Mansur bin 
Jamhdr, Abdu-r Rahman, Muhammad ’Abdu-llah and Umar (see 
Bv^ra, p. 127).^] 

BebaL — KardohL — Thatta, — Ldhori Bandar. 

It is strange that the site of a port once so noted as Dcbal should 
now bo loft to vague conjecture ; but amongst the fluctuating channels 
of the Sindian Delta wo must rest content with mere surmises. 

^ {Jlluitrated Zondm Jsews^ Fob. 21, 28, 1807. — Thomas' Frinsep, II. 119.] 
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Some of the various opinions entertained upon the question of its 
locality may be here noticed. Native authorities seem decidedly in 
favour of considering Thatta to represent Debal, following generally 
the text of Firishta.^ Mir Ma’sum ignorantly obseives that Debal 
is Thatta and Lahori Bandar.^ Abu-1 Fazl is equally inexact, or 
rather more so.® Idrisi {supra, p. 77) and the Arabian geographers 
having determined that Debal was six stations from the mouth of 
the Indus, Thatta was necessarily the only site which could be 
selected. 

Modern authors have also for the most part inclined to Thatta, 
including Do la llochotto and Eennell. Capt. McMurdo, while he 
says that Tliatta is still known to the Arabs by the name of Debal 
alone, shows that the latter must have been a seaport.^ Sir A. 
Bumes says, also, that Thatta is called by the Arabs Dewal Sindy,® 
and himself assigns Kalankot as its position.® Lieut. Burton says, 
we are certain that the modem Thatta occupies tlie ground of the 
ancient Dewal, as the Arabs and Persians know it by no other 
name, — Shal-i Dcball still being used to mean a shawl of Thatta 
manufacture.’ 

D Anvil le iiioro correctly establishes it on one of the moutlis of 
ilie Indus and some others, resigning Thatta, have assigned other 
localities to Debal. M. Eeinaud inclines to tlie neighbourhood of 
Kartichi;® and so does Elphinstone.^® Dr. Burnes says it occupied a 
site between Karachi and Thatta, in which he follows Mr. Nathaniel 
Crow,^^ one of the first of our modern enquirers in Sind, who 
combined much discrimination with ample opportunities of local 
lijnowlodgo. 

But there can ho no question that Debal was on, or close to, the 
sea-coast; with which the distant inland position of ^Jhatta is by no 
means correspondent. For my own part, I entertain little doubt 
that Karachi itself represents the site of Debal. T'ho very naine of 

^ Briggs, JSistory, etc., Vol. IV. p. 404. s Tdrikli-i Sind, MS. pp. 2, 8. 

3 Ayeen Ahherce, Vol. II. p. 115. * Journ» jR. A, Soc., VoL I. pp, 29, 234. 

3 Travels into Bokhara, Vol. III. p. 31. 

e Cahool, p. 17. ’ Sindh, p. ZSO.-^Wtappy Valley, Vol. I. p. 128. 

® Antiq. de VXnde, p. 34. ® M^movro sur VJnde, p. 170. 

“ Bewal was probably somewhere near JCar&chi.’' — History of India, Vol. I. 
p. 507. Viiil to the Court of Sind^, p. 133 and 162, 
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Debal, or rather Dewal, “ the temple,” was doubtless acquired from 
the conspicuous position which that object must have occupied from 
the sea ; where it was calculated to attract the gaze and reverence of 
the passing mariner, like its fellow shrines of Dwaraka and Somnat; 
and as there is no other so eligible and commanding a spot along the 
whole coast of Sind, from Cape Monze to Kotesar, it is highly 
probable that the promontory on which fort Manora now stands is 
the identical site occupied by the celebrated temple which gave name 
to the port of Debal,^ and which, as being the Palladium of its 
security, was the chief object of attack to the catapults which had 
been brought round by the sea to effect its destruction.* 

The following may be mentioned amongst the reasons why T)obal 
cannot possibly have been Thatta, and which incline us to view 
Karachi with favour : — 

The Sarandip vessels woi'o, in their distress, driven to the shore 
of Bobal” (p. 118).® It could not, therefore, have been an inland 
town like Thatta, fifty miles from the nearest point of the sea, and 
one hundred miles by any of the toi*tuons channels of tlio Delta. 

The pirates who attacked them wore ‘‘dwcdlers at Dobal, of the 
tribe which they call Tangamara.” Now, those Tangamaras wo 
know to have occupied tho sea-coast from Karaclii to Lahori Bandar, 
and to bo tho popular heroes of several local tahss — especially their 
Buna ’Ubaid, who lived even as late as tho year 1000 A.n. 

(IdOl A.1).).* 

Bil^duri also speaks of 'Hho Bay of Dobal” (p. IIO), and of the 
ships which had been despatched from tho Persian Gulf, aiTiving at 
Dobal with soldiers and mangonels (p. 120). Elphinstono considers 
this latter fact as decisive against Thatta;^* but too miush may bo 
built on this argument, for, stibsequontly, wo find those same 
mangonels carried by water oven to Nairiin, 

Ibn Ilaukal says, Debal is a ** largo port on tho shore of tho sea, ^ 

1 Tho huddf or temple, was contiguoxis to the town of Debal, not within it, (see 

p. 120). 

® It is worthy of remark that Manora is the name of one of tho celebrated Bud- 
dhist patriarchs, Abol-ll6musat writes it “Manura.” M. Stanislas Julion **Manorataf' 
[or Sanskrit Manoratha,] — MtHangm A^iatiques^ Tom. I. p. 1 16. — MUche Alter tkurn’- 
nJiunde^ Vol, 11. Beil ii. 2. * Chaeh-ndma^ MS* p. 83. 

* Tnhfatti^l Kirdm, MS. p. 134. » Jlutonjcf India, Tol. I, p. 607, 
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the emporium of this and the neighhouring regions. It lies to the 
west of the Mihran,^ and has no largo trees or date-palms” (p, 37). 
It is indeed a place of great sterility, and only occupied on accoimt 
of its trade. Nothing can be more decisive against the fertile 
Thatta, and in favour of the barren Karachi. 

Again, from Debal to Mansura is six stages, which, on the sup- 
position that the latter, as elsewhere shown, is Haidarabad, would 
not suit Thatta in any respect, but exactly suits Karachi. 

The Mardfiidthl Ittild says Debal [or Daibul, as it writes the name 
in Arabic fashion] is a celebrated city on the shore of the sea of 
Hind, an emporium where the rivers of Lahore and Multan dis- 
charge thomsolvos into the salt sea.’ 

Kurther quotations need not bo added to show that Debal was on 
the sea-coast, and could not have been so far inland as Thatta, or 
even Lahori Bandar, which, however, is the next most probable site 
after Karachi. 

Lahori Bandar, or Lari Bandar, succeeded Debal as the sea-port of 
the Indus, and is first named by Birdni ; but Debal had evidently 
maintained its position down to the time of Jalalu-d din’s incursion 
into Sind, in 122 J a.d. It will appear, afterwards, from the 
extracts taken from the JaMn-JiUsMU that the Sultan conducted 
himself with the greatest sevex-ity towards the j)C(>plo of that port, 
for ho plundered the countiy, and as ho erected a moH(iue oi)poslte 
to a Hindu temple, during his short stay there, it is evident that the 
place was considered then to he of sufficient consequence to he 
insulted in the wantonnoss of his fanaticism. 

In Ibn Batdta’s time, a})out a century latter (1333 a.d.), wo havo 
no mention of Debal, which secuis then to havo boon superseded 
entirely by Lahori Bandar. 

Lahori has itself been taken to ho Debal. The TuhfaM hirdm^ 
indeed, distinctly assorts that what is now Bandar Laliori was in 
former times called Bandar Dohal hut its authority is not to ho 
rated high in such matters,® and while, confessedly, there are somo 

' Gildemeistor rnads “ oast,” but tho Aahjedlu^l JDildd and Istakhri must bo correct 
in giving “ wcst.”--jD<! rebu$ Indicts^ pp. 170, 178, 179.— Roe Mdmoire mr lUnde, 
P* 170. * luynboll, Lensicon Geotjraphimm^ Vol. I.p. 421. 

* T* Kirdm^ MS, p. 234, This may moan merely *Hho port connected with Debal,” 
ccauso at p. 1 wo read, “ Debal is now called Thatta.” 
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points slightly in favour of its being Debal, there are others which 
are decisive against it. It is itself fifteen miles from the shore of 
the sea: it has no bay: and a passage in Biruni is very conclusive : — 
where, after saying that the gulf of Turan (the present bay of Sun- 
miani) lies between Tiz and Debal, he adds, that beyond the gulf of 
Turan are the small and great mouths (of the Indus), the one near 
the town of Loharani, the other to the east, on the borders of 
Kachh. The country (between them) bears the name of Sind 
Sagara, or the sea of Sind (pp. 49. 65).^ Loharani (Lahori) is here 
mentioned as quite distinct from Debal, and was then evidently only 
just rising into importance, 

Ibn Batuta calls the place “Lahiriya” or ‘‘Lahari”® — ^but it 
generally goes now by the name of Lahori, probably from its pre- 
sumed connection with Lahore. Its ruin and abandonment have 
now given a greater prominence to the port of Dharaja, which lies 
a little to the east of Lahori. 

The original name was most likely Lari, being so called after Lar, 
the local name of the soutliorn poi-tion of the province of Sind. 

The name of Lar had once a very great extension on those southern 
coasts, — ^for Ptolemy and the Pcriplus both mention Guzerat under 
the name of Larico and l^iruni and Abd-1 Pida place Somndt, and 
even Tana, in or on the borders of the province of Lar 
p. 61).^ The merchant Sulaiman, also, calls the gulf of Cambay and 
the waters which wash tlie Malabar coast the seas of Lar : ” ® and 
Mas’udi says, that at Saimtir, Subara, Tana and other towns a 
language called Lariya is spoken,” so that, it seems not unreason- 
able to suppose that Lari Bandar was the original form under which 
this port was first known.** 

^ Fragments ArabeSj pp. Ilf3, 119. 

^ Kosegartea, de Mohammde elm Batuta^ p. 17. Dcfremery, Paris, 1855. 

® Lassen, ZeiUchrift /. d» h, d, Morgenl, Vol. I. p. 2Z7.— D'Anville, Eclavrcme^ 
mmU mr la QarU de flnde^ pp. 69, 75. — Tod, Western India, pp. 187-9, 255. 

*• Fragments Arabes, p. 112. — Gildcmcister, Be rebus Tndim, pp. 185, 188. 

* Mdm, sur VInde, pp. 200, 298, 

« [The Ldia-desa of Sanskrit geography, and the Larice of Ptolemy and the 
Pcriplns, is the country about the gulf of Cambay and the mouth of the Norbudda. 
The Arab geographers agree, also, upon this locality. It is very questionable if tliat 
term is susceptible of the extension which Sir H. Elliot hero seeks to give it. The 
Zar of Sind would rather soom to be a distinct name. See McMurdo, Jour. E. A. S. 
1. 224, ; Hwen Tsang IIL 409.] 
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Hdla-kandu — The Hellenes. — Findus. 

The ruins of old Hala, or Hala-kandi, on the Indus, thirty miles 
above Haidarabad, lie to the south-east of the present site. Had its 
name appeared in the Qhach-ndma^ we might have ascribed its foun- 
dation to the Eaja Hal, mentioned in p. 106. Tod names a later 
prince of the Samma family as the founder.^ 

It is probable that the designation of the Hala range of mountains 
has a similar origin, for we nowhere find them mentioned in any 
early work ; but such a very modem attribution would scarcely 
satisfy a late writer, who sees in them the cradle of the great 
Hellenic race : — 

“ Tho land of Hellas, a name so dear to civilization and the arts, was so called 
from the magnificent range of heights situated in Beloochistan, styled the ‘ Hcla ’ 
mountains. * * The chiefs of this country were called ‘ Helaines,* or the 

* chiefs of the Hcla.' ** * 

Ho gives as a motto to this fanciful chapter on the Hellenes, the 
following lines from the fragments of Hesiod : — 

"EWtivos 5* 'eyevovro BeiAtarSiroXot Ba(rt\^€s 
AupSs T6, UodeSs T€, Kcit AioKos 
Chiefs of the war-car, guards of holy Eight, 

Dorus and iEolus, and Zuthus' might 
Prom IIellkn sprang. 

As ho conceives JEohs to represent the Haiya tribe of Kajputs, it is 
surprising that ho disregards the more obvious resemblance of Boms 
and Zuthus to the mighty Bora and the energetic ZaU ; — ^tlie former 
now nearly extinct, the latter now better known as the wide-spread 
Jats. 

Another mountain range in the same neighbourhood is oven still 
more unduly exalted, in a mode which sets all true relations of 
time, space, position, and language, at complete defiance. 

I would now direct the reader’s attention to the most salient feature in the land 
of ncllas. The mountain chain of Pindtjh, traversing a considerable portion of 
Greece, and forming the boundary between Thessaly and Epirus, takes its name from 
tho Find. Its present name is Find Dadun Khan whence the l^ind 

or ‘*Salt Eange” of Afghanistan was naturally transferred to a corresponding 

^ Trauh xn Western India, p, 474. Halfiir in Guzerfit is called after a Jhareja 
prince of tho same name. 

* E. Pococke, India in Greece, p. 48. — ^This is an unfair contortion, in order to suit 
tho etymology* the real spelling being Kdla, or, more correctly, Itdra; so that wo 
have, unfortunately, nothing but the simple initial aspirate to support tho grand 
Ilellcnic hypothesis. — See the Tuhfatu-l jkirdm, MS., pp. 130, 104. 
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remartaWe feature in Greece, It is not a little remarkable, that in the latter country 
the true Pindus * * * should give nearly the corresponding length of the 
Find in Afghanistan, viz., a distance of about sixty miles.'' ^ 

This elaborate super-structure is based on an utterly false assump- 
tion. The salt range is not, and never was, called the Pind, Find 
is a common word in the Upper Panjab, signifying simply 
village,” and recurs a hundred times over in that locality — as Pind 
Bhattiyan, Pind Malik Aulya, Pindi Ghaib, Edwal Pindi, etc., etc, — 
and so, Pind Dadan Khan merely means the ‘^village of Dadan 
Khan,” and one, moreover, of modem erection. The word *^Pind,” 
indeed, has only lately been introduced into the Pan jab — ^long even 
after the name of the celebrated Grecian mountain was itself con- 
verted into the modern Agrapha. 

The whole of this arrogant and dogmatical work is replete with 
similar absurdities ; and yet the only notices it has received from 
our Keviewors arc of a laudatory character. It is to be feared that 
no English publication of late years will go so far as this to damage 
our literary reputation in the eyes of continental scholars ; and it is 
therefore to be regretted that it has not yot received the castigation 
duo to its ignorance and presumption.^ 

Jandrud. 

[About a mile, or half a paiusang, from Multan was the castle or 
fortified residence of the governor, which Istakhri calls Jandrtid, 
The AsliMh-l Bilcd, according to Sir H. Elliot, reads Chandrawar, 
but the initial ch is at best suspicious in an Arabic work ; the map 
has Jandrud. Gilclemeistcr’s Ibn Haukal has Jandrar, Jandar, and 
Jandaruz; and Idrfsi says Jandur. Ibn Haukal helps us to the 
right reading when ho says, the Jandaruz is a river, and the city of 
Jandaruz stands on its banks. Immediately before this ho had been 
speaking of the river Sandan'iz, which is evidently the Sind-rfid, so 
that wo may at once conclude that the final syllable is the l^orsian 
rkd (river). Sir 11. Elliot, in a subsequent passage, supposes it to 

1 India in Greece^ p, 82 . 

» The author's credit stands on a false eminence, as being one of the Editors of the 
reprint of the Encyehpoidia Ifetropolitmia ; and "we find one of his really able colla- 
borateurs lamenting, in his preface to the IIuU of Mom, literature, that “ the Marly 
History of Home, promised by the author of that remarkable work, India in Greece, 
should not have been available for these pages," [It must bo remembered that those 
animadversions were written in 1853 .] 
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derive its first syllable from tbe Arabic word Jand, a cantonment or 
military colony, — in wbicb case tbe name would signify the can- 
tonment on tbe river.” But Hafiz Abru, in an extract wbicb wiU 
appear in Vol. 11., informs us that tbe river Cbinab was called 
“ Jamd;” tbe name of tbe place, therefore, may bave been Jamd- 
rud. Multan itself is situated about three miles from tbe Cbinab, 
so that Jandrud, or Jamdrud, must bave been its port on that river.] 

Kaikdndn* — Kaihdn. — Kdkan. 

This name appears under tbe various aspects of Kaikanan, Kikan, 
Kaikan, Kfzkanan, Kabarkanun and Kirkayan, — the first being of 
most frequent occurrence. Though so often mentioned, wo can form 
but a very general idea of its position. 

The Chacli-ndma tells us that, under tbe liaf d^niasiy, the Sindian 
territory extended as far to tbe north as the mountains of Kirdan' 
and Kaikanan ” (p. 138). Again, the Arabs ^‘marched in a.h. 38 to 
Kaikanan, by way of Babraj and Kob-paya,” wlierc, after some 
partial succoss<Js, their progress was interc(‘ptod by the mountaineers 
in their difficult defiles, and in the end tbe Arabs sustaineil a com- 
plete defeat.. One of tbe objects of these expeditions to Kaikanan, 
which lasted for about tw(mty yciurs, was to obtain liorses from that 
proviiico, as they are ropn^seu^(*d to have been celebrated their 
strength and proportions. 'I'bo tract of J^udh was reacluid during 
one of those incursions, and wo find one of tlai Arab annies 
rotuming from ariotbor incursion by way of Siwistan.® 

Biladuri also mentions these expeditions, with some slight varia- 
tions in the details ; and is the only autlior who a<lopts the spolHng 
of the Arabic htf, and omits the last syllable, — representing tbe 
name as Kikan,” or Kaikan ” (p. 110), — whereas the Ghach-nhna 
prefers Kaikanan (p, 138). He says “ it forms a portion of Hind in 
the direction of Khurasan,” and be speaks of ‘'Turks” as its 
inhabitants. In an important exjieditiou dinjoted against a tract of 
country lying between Multan and Kabul, in a.h. 11, I’urks are 
encountered in the country of Kaikan,” In another, ’Abd-ulla 
sends to Mua’wiya tbe ‘'horses of Kaikan ” (p, 117), which bo had 

1 [This name may ho read " Karwiin/' aud the initial may bo optiunally GJ\ 

2 MS. pp. 72-78. 
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taken amongst otlier spoil. la another, Asad attacks the Meds> 
after warring against Kaikdn (p. 117). In the year 221 h. Biladur^ 
speaks of a portion of Kaikan as occupied by Jats, whom ’Amran 
defeated, and then established within their country the military 
colony of Baiza (p. 128). On this occasion, the country was attacked 
from the side of Sind, not from Makran, which will account for the 
mention of the ‘'Jats,” instead of “Turks.” 

It may also be doubted if the Kabakanan (p. 39) or Kizkandn of 
Ibn Haukal refers to this tract, — and yet it would be more difficult 
to account for its total omission, if it do not. According to them, 
Kaikdnan was in the district of Turan, and a city in which the 
governor of Kusdar resided. This apparent discrepancy can only 
be reconciled by supposing that there was both a province and town 
of that name. They give us no further indication of its position, 
except that the district of Atal is said to lie between Kaikdnan and 
Kandabel, — ^which, of itself, attributes to it a much greater extension 
to the north, than if it wore a more portion of Turdn.^ 

The later Arab geographers follow those authorities, and add 
nothing further to our information. 

Abu-1 Kazl Baihaki mentions Kaikahdn amongst the other provinces 
under the authority of Mas’ud, the Ghaznividc ; and as Hind, Sind, 
Nfmroz, Zdbulistan, Kasdar, Makran, and Ddnistdn are noticed 
separately, it shows that Kaikdlian was then considered a distinct 
jurisdiction.® 

In Ilwen Tsang’s travels wo have mention of the country of 
Kikan, situated to the south of Kabul, which is evidently no other 
than the province of which wo are treating.® 

Krom this time forward, wo lose sight of the name, and are loft to 
conjecture whore Kaikdnan was. Under all the circumstances of 
the case, wo may bo justified in considering it so far to the east as to 
include the Sulaimdnl range, which had not, up to a comparatively 
lato period, been dignified with that name. As with respect to Asia, 
and many other names of countries, so with respect to Kaikanan, 
the boundaries seem to have receded with the progress of discovery ; 
and though, on its first mention, it does not appear to have extended 

^ Gildemoistor, rehm Indicts^ pp. 164, 174, 177. * Tdrikh-iMa^Mi^ MS. 

3 J^oc-hom-U^ p. 305 ; Hwcn Teaug HI. 185, 414.— Afem* sur p. 176. 
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beyond SMI and Mnstung, yet, by the time of the Ghaznivides, we 
are antboriscd to conclude that it reached, on the east, to the frontier 
of Multan, and, on the south, to the hilly tract of Siwistan, above 
the plains of Sind. 

Under the present condition of Afghanistan it may be considered, 
in general terms, as including the whole of the country occupied by 
the Kalcars. The expedition of a.h. 44: to the country between 
Multan and Kabul certainly shows that Kaikanan must have com- 
prised the Sulaimani range to the south of tho Gumal; and the 
celebrity of its horses would appear to point to a tract further to the 
west, including Saharawan and Musliki, where horses, especially 
those used on tho plain of Mangachar, are still in great demand, 
and whence they are often sent for shipment to tho coast. 

There is no place extant which recalls the name of tho old 
province, except it be Kahan, which was perhaps included within 
its south-oastom frontier. It is barely possible, also, that there may 
bo some connection between tho name of tlio K^kars and that of the 
ancient province which they oc(jni)y. It will he o])served above, 
that Baihaki mentions a district of Banistan, and the ord(‘r in wliich 
it occuis is ‘^Kusdar, and Makran, and Banistan, and Kaikalian.’^ 
This implies contiguity between the several places thus named, and 
it is, therefore, worthy of remark, that Dani is cnteiod in all the 
genealogical lisi.s of the Afghans as tho eldest son of Gharghasht, 
tho son of their great progenitor, Kais ’Abdu-r KasluM Pathan ; and 
that Kakar, from whom tho powerful tribe of that name is dosconded, 
was himself the eldest son of Bani. Names change in tho course of 
ages, especially among people in a low stage of civilization ; and 
it may perhaps bo conceded that “Kakaran” and “Kaikahan’' 
would, under such circumstances, bo no very violent and improbable 
metathesis. 

Kajiirdhaf Capital of JajdhoiL 

\E(drmi of General Oimnmghamh Archaeological Report for 
1864 - 0 ,— 68 .] 

[‘‘The ancient city of Khajuraho, tho capital of tho Ohandel 
Bajputs, is situated thirty-four milos to tho south of Mahoba, twonty- 
soven milos to tho east of Chhatipur, and twenty-livo milos to the 
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north-west of Panna .... The earliest mention of this capital is 
by Abu Eihan, who accompanied Mahmud in his campaign against 
Kalinjar in A.n. 1022. He calls it Kajuraha, the capital of Jajahoti, 
and places it at thirty parasangs, or about ninety miles, to the south- 
east of Kanauj. The true direction, however, is almost due south, 
and the distance about twice thirty parasangs, or one hundred and 
eighty miles. The next mention of Khajuraho is by Ibn Batuta, 
who visited it about a.b. 1335.— He calls it Kajdra .... The 
earliest mention of the province is by Hwen Tsang, in a.d, 641, — ^Ho 
calls it CM-cJd-tOf or Jajhoti . . . From the accounts of Hwen 
Tsang, and Abu Eihan, it is evident that the Province of Jajahoti 
corresponded with the modem district of Bundelkhand in its widest 
extent.^’] 


Kdllaru — Annan, — and JiallarL 

[Such seems to bo the correct spelling of three names, which 
appear in a groat variety of forms. — ^Istakhri has Kalwi, Annari, 
and Balwf, but the first takes the form of Kaladi or Kalari in liis 
map. In the printed extract of the A$hhdhi4 JDildd the nam(>s 
appear as ITalid, Abri, and Balz£; also, as Abri, Labi, and Maihli, 
some of whicli (livcrgcncoB may bo credited to bad copy and mis- 
prinis. Gildcjmcistcr’s Em Itaiikal gives them as Ayara, Valani, 
and Balra; Idrisi has Atri and Kalari; Abu-1 Fida has Kallari, 
Annarf, and Bjillari, and ilicHc agree with the names as they appear 
in the ma|) of the AaliMlnd JMldd, TJiey wore throe neigh] >ouriug 
towns on the road from Alor to Mansura, Annari standing first, 
Kallari next, and Ballarl last in Istaklui's map, and iu that of 
the A$hhUu4 Bildd, llie termination ri or art wouhl Homn to 
be a common noun, and the Tuh/aUt4 Kirdm writes it witi) the 
lliii^di re. Idrisi says Annari is four days journey from Alor, and 
Kallari two days from Annari, and Mansura only oiu*. day from 
KullarL Ibu IJaukal pJacus Annari and Kallari on tlm <inst of 
the Mihran, but Idrisi says, that it sbinds on Iho wtisiern ]nmk (p. 
79) ; and euterH into (hdails which show proi.iy (dearly its redative 
position to Mansiira. ^ilujrc is a ^^Bulrey,” marked in Alhufs map 
of Sind, about thirty miles sotith of Jlaidarabad, but tins position 
docs not coxTCHpond with the above dcscnpiiou.j 
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KanddheL — Turdn, — Budha, — Baizd. 

It is essential to a right understanding of ancient Sindian geo- 
graphy to ascertain where Kandabel, of which there is such frequent 
mention, was situated. We can only do this by implication, and by 
comparison of the various passages in which the name occurs. 

The Chaclh-ndma^ mentions it in three different passages, at least, 
if Kandhala in the last reference be meant, as seems probable, for 
that place. If we are to put faith in the first passage (p. 152), there 
would be no need for further enquiry, as it is distinctly mentioned 
thus : — Kandabel, that is, Kandahar.” But it may bo shown tliat 
this identification cannot possibly bo admitted, for Chach readies the 
place through the desert of Tiiran (a province of wliicli Kusdar was 
the capital),^ on his return from Arma-bcl to Alor. Ho straitened 
the garrison ])y encamping on the river Sinf, or Sibi, and compelled 
them to agree to the payment of one hundred liorses from the hill 
country, and a tribute of 100,000 dirhams. Here the name of the 
river, and the position, put Kandahar out of tiie question, and we 
can only regard the passage as the conjecture of some transcrib(‘,r, 
interpolated hy misi-ako from the nuirgin into the text. 

The real fiiot is, that Kaudubeb'^ can scarcely he any other place 
than the modern (Jandava, and we shall find, with this single excep- 
tion, that all the otlior passages where its name ocjonrs stifiieicutly 
indicate that as the position. Indeed, it is pro})ablfj that lias very 
instance lends confii-mation to this view, for the Suit river seems to 
bo no other than the Sil^f, now called the Nuri, but ilowiug under 
the town of Sibi, and, during the floods, joining the liolan river, 
into which the hill-streams, which surround and insulate Gundava, 
disomhoguo themselves. The river which runs nean^^st to Ganilava 
is now called the Badra. 

The Miijmcdii-t Tawdrlhh tolls us that Kanda]>cl was found<id by 
the Persian king, Bahman, '^between the confines of the Hindus 

1 MS. pp. 48, 71, 115. ISupra, 152, 162.] 

2 Mordtraarm, daa Jiueh der Ziinder, — Mardaidu-l Ed. Jaynholl, Vol. 11. 

p. 214 .— aur Vlnde^ pp. 176, 278. 

3 It is almost uniformly spolt in this mode, with the Arabic Kdf^ tho variations 
being very few. Tho final syllable is occasionally hal, and yal; but bel is most 
probably the correct form. Wo find tho same termination in Armd-bol, or tho modorn 
Jh‘Ia. It may possibly bo connected with tho Mongol butu^ “ u city,'* as in Khdn^ 
halu^ tho city of tho Khhn, — Sco Journ. U. A* Soo.^ VoL XV. p. 200. 

VOL. X. 
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and the Turks’’^ (p. 106). Biladnn frequently mentions it, and 
speaks of Kandahar as entirely separate and distinct (pp. 117, 118, 
125, 127). He tells us it was situated on a hill or elevated site, and 
that ’Amran, after taking the town, transferred the principal inhabit- 
ants to Kusdar (p. 128), from which place it was situated at the 
distance of five parasangs.* 

According to Ibn Haukal, and the corresponding passages in 
Istakhrf (p. 29), Ouseley’s Oriental Geogra;phy^ and the AshMlu-l 
BilMy Kandahel was the capital of Budha, and a large place of 
commercial traffic, deficient in the produce of the date-palm, and 
situated in a desert, eight stages from Mansura, and ten through the 
desert from Multan.® 

All these descriptions make Kandahel correspond sufficiently with 
the modem Gandava, to leave no doubt of their identity. Later 
historians speak of it as being on the borders of Kirman,^ but their 
notions of that province wore very indefinite, and any place on the 
eastern confines of Sind would equally answer their loose mode of 
delineation. 

Gandava, which is the capital of the province of Kachh Gandava, 
is surrounded by a wall, and is still one of the most important 
places between Kelat and Sbikarpur, though greatly declined from 
its former state. Indeed, Bagh is a much larger, as well as more 
commercial town, but the credit of antiquity cleaves to Gandava. 

Kandahel, it will bo observed, is represented as the capital of 
Budha, which, therefore, next demands our attention. This is 
evidently the same province as the Budhpur, Bddhiya, and Budapur 
(p. 14:5) of the Chach'ndma* 

Under the Eai dynasty, the second satrapy of Sind comprised, 
besides the town of Siwistan, which was the capital,® ‘‘Budhpur, 

^ Mim* sur rXnde, p. 57. 

» Mmn, sur Vlndc^ p. 17C. The distance is too short to suit Gandhva, which is 
eighty miles north-east of ICusdhr. Has not “parasangs been entered instead of 
“ stages ? 

3 Gilderaoistcr, 172, 177, 178, ^ Elmacin, IListoria Saracenicay ann. 101. 

® Sihwan on the Indus is here alluded to ; but the town of Sebi, or Slbl, and tho 
province of SiwistCin, arc tho constant source of confusion and mistake, whenever tho 
name occurs ; insomucli, that it is sometimes diJlicult, as in the passages hero quoted, 
to, detormiuc positively which place is indicated. Tliis perplexity is not diminished 
by the fact of tho large province of SistCin, or Sijistdn, being not very remote. 
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and Jankan (Jangar), and the skirts of the hills of Eujhdn, as far 
as the borders of Makran (p. 138).^’ Again, Chach marched 
towards the fortress of Budapur and Siwistan.” After crossing the 
Indus ^^he went to Budhiya, the capital of which tract was NanaraJ 

Kakaraj), and the inhabitants of the place called it Sawis.’’ 

‘‘After taking the fort of the Sawis, he moved towards Siwistan ” 
(p. 145), 

When Siwistan was attacked by Muhammad Kasim, the governor 
fled to Budhiya, where was “ a fortress called Sisam,^ on the banks 
of the Kumbh,” whither ho was pursued by the Arab general; who 
encamped with a portion of his army at “ Nilhan on the Kumbh.” 
Hero, the chiefs of Budhiya determined to make a night attack upon 
his camp. Those chiefs of Budhiya, who wore of the same family 
as the ruler of Sisam, are subsequently shown to bo Jats;* whose 
origin was derived from a place on the banks of the Gang, which 
they call A'undhar.” ® After failing in this expedition, they volun- 
tarily surrendered themselves, as they had “ found from the books of 
the Buddhists that Hindustan was destined to bo concpiered by the 
army of Islam,’’ and then turned their arms vigorously against their 
former comrades. On Muhammad’s advancing to Sisam, “some of 
the idolaters tied to Biidhya, higher up : some to tho fort of Ba- 
hitlfir,* between Saluj and Kandhabcl ” (p. 1C2 ) ; and ihoro sued for 
peace, and after agreeing to pay tribute, sent their hostages to 
Siwdstan. 

In tho irujmahi-t Tawdr'M wo road that Bahinan, tho Persian 
king, ''built in tho country of Budli a town called Bahmanabad, 
which accox’ding to some is Mansiira ” (p. lOG), 

[Biladuri mentions this tract as tho scene of tlio slaughter of 
Biidail (p. 110), and it is, perhaps, disguised under the name of 
Basea in p. 123.] 

In Istakhri (p. 29), and in Tbn Ilaxikal, it assumes tho form of 
Budh, or Budha. “Tho infidel inhabitants within tho })DrderH of 
Sind are called Budha and Mfind. Tluiy resido in tho tract between 

* III the province of Seht (Sfwistfin), according to the TuhJatH4 Kit dm. [It in 
probably “Seisan,'* on tho Mauohhur lake. — 8eo p, X61.] 

Or Chanuas, accoriHng to the Tuhfatu^ Kmim^ MS, p, 1 2. 

[See Note, p. 160.] 

‘ buhaltOr and Buhla, in tho Tuhfattk4 Kirdm, 
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Turan, Multan, and Mansura, on tho western bank of the Mihran. 
They live in huts made of reeds and grass ” (p. 38). Again, Atal 
is inhabited by Musulmans and infidel Budhas.*’^ .... ^‘From 
Mansura to the first borders of Budha is fifteen stages® (p. 39), and 
any one who travels that road must go along the banks of the 
Mihran until he reaches Sadustan (Sihwan).” 

Nadha,” or “ Nudha,” seems to be the reading preferred by Idrisi 
(p. 83), and the Nubian geographer. Kazwini describes the country as 
having a population resembling the Zat, and yielding plenty of rice 
and cocoa-nuts. It also produces camels with double humps, which 
being rarely found elsewhere, were in great demand in Khurasan 
and Persia.® Ibn Haukal also remarks upon the excellence of its 
breed of camels. The Mardsidu4 likewise approves of the 

initial N, instead of B ; but these later authorities are of no value, 
when arrayed against the roi)cated instances to the contrary from the 
Ghacli-ndmUi and the great majority of the readings in Ibn Haukal 
and Istakhri.® 

From a comparison of all those statements, it would apx)car that 
the old tract of Budh, or Budliiya, very closely corresponds with tho 
modern province of Kachh Gandava, on all four sides except the 
northern, where it seems to have acquired a greater extension, of 
which it is impossible to define the precise limits. It is worthy of 
remark that, in the very centre of Kachh Gandava, there is still a 
place called Budha on tho Nan river, and it is possible that tho 
name is also preserved in tho Kakar tract of Bon, or Bura, forming 


1 Sec also Gildemcister, de rel>, Ind., pp. 164, 171, 172, 177. 

* TMs, if the right reading, must bo understood in the senco of remotest, because 
the capital Kandhbel is declared to ho only eight stages, and Tfirin, which is conter- 
minous with Budh on the west, is only set down at fifteen stages. The Anhldlu-l 
Bildd gives tho distance from Mansfira to the nearest point of Budh as only five 
marches. This is probably the correct reading. — See Journal A. S, i?., 1852, No. 1, 
p. 73. 

3 Dereh, Indicts^ p. 216. * Ed. Juynholl, Yol II. p. 

5 If Nndha could be supposed the correct reading, it would lend an interest to a 
passage in Dionysius, who says in his Poriegesis— 

Ivdhv irdp iroraphv v6rioi ^Kv6ai eyrdiovciy—Y, 1088. 

NStioi might be meant for the Nodhilcs,” instead of soutliorn,*' as usually 
translated ; or the Arabs might have converted tho southern” into a separate class 
with a distinctive name. 
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part of tlie Afglian province of Siwistan.^ In the Ay'in4 Allari the 
town of Budhyan is mentioned as being on the northern frontier of 
Sirkar Thatta, one hundred kos from Bandar Lahori. 

It is impossible to assent to an hypothesis lately started in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, quoted above, that this tract was desig- 
nated after the present Burohoes, or Brahuis. Their name itself is 
too modern, — ^besides being belied by the usual meaning ascribed to 
it, of “mountaineer;” — and even their partial occupation of this 
low eastern tract is not yet a century old. From time immemorial 
it has been liold by the Jats, who still constitute the majority of the 
population, and the Brahuis are a mere intrusive stock from the 
provinces of Mushki and Jhow, and the nigged highlands of Saha- 
rawan, which almt Kaohh Gandava on the westward. It has been 
surmised, also, that these Budhiyas were the Bhodya and Bhoja of 
the Puranic legends, and oven the Bhotyas of Tibet. Tliis is tr(*ad- 
ing ujyon still more dangerous ground.*^ It is far more probable that, 
if the name had any significant origin at all, it was derived from the 
possession of the Buddhist religion in its purity l)y the inha1)itantB 
of that remote tract, at the time wlion Brahmanism was making its 
quiet but steady inroads by the more open and ac(;cssil)]o course of 
the river Indus. [See post, Note on the Mods.] 

Kannazlmr. 

[Omission and misj)lacing of the dots have caused this name to 
assume a very varying form in Koman cliaractors. T])n Khurdadba 
(p. 14) calls it “ Kinnazbun,” iuid Tstakhri’s version (p. 29) may be 
so read. The AshMlnJ BiUd (p. 34) has “Kahryun;” Gilde- 
mcistor’s version of Ibn Haukal makes it “Kaimazbur;” Idrisi 
writes “Firabiiz,'^’ ])Ut “ Kir])dz ” sometimes occurs. The Mardsidu4 
IttiW has “ Kirbiin,” but Juyuboll, tlie editor, says this is a false 
reading for Kannazb fir. Biladuri (p. 110) agrees in this last s])elling, 
and the Chach-ndma has “Kanuazpur,” and “Kinarbur.” Tiie 
position of the place appears to correspond with that of the modem 
Punjgoor in Makrd-n.] 

' In the passage quoted above from ttic Mvjmalu^t TaivdriJch, Bahman is said to 
have founded a city called Bahmaufihdd in the country of Budh. There is a place 
entered as Brahiman in Burnes* mai), between Shhl andBori. 

2 V. do Saint-Martin, Mtudes de Odoy, Torn. L pp. 328 -334,-— Lassen 

hid. AlUrth,, Vol. I. pp. 550, 611, 727. 
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MandaL — Kiraj, 

It is difficult to fix the position of Mandal, one of the places to 
which Junaid despatched an expedition. 

The name of Mandal, or Mandalam, being applied generally lo 
signify ‘‘a region,’’ in Sanskrit, adds to our doubts upon this occasion. 
Thus we have Tonda-Mandalam, Pandu-Mandalam, Chola-Man- 
dalam, and many others. [Almost, or entirely, all of them being 
situated in the South.] The most noted Mandal of the Arab geo- 
graphers was that whence Mandali aloe-wood was derived; hence 
agalloolium was frequently called ‘‘ Mandal ; ” but no one seems to 
have known whore it was situated. Kazwmi says no one can 
penetrate to it, because it lies beyond the equinoctial lino : but he 
calls it a city of India, taking that word in its enlarged sonso of 
East Indies. [The Mardsidud IttiW calls it a city of Hind, but 
gives no indication of its locality. Abu-1 Fida has no notice of it.] 
Avicenna, in his Kdniin^ says that, according to some, it is in the 
middle of tho land of Hind. The place hero alluded to, is probably 
the coast of Coromandel, whence the agallochmiy brought from the 
eastern islands, was distributed to the marts and countries of tho 
west. 

Avicenna’s description might bo made to apply to Mandala upon 
the Nerbadda, which in tho second century of our ora was tho seat of 
tho Haihaya dynasty of Gondwdna;^ but this is, of course, too far 
for any Arab expedition, notwithstanding that M. Eeinaud considers 
Ujjain and Malwa® to have been attacked at the same period, under 
tho orders of Junaid (p. 126). But Malabar would have been a 
more probable object of attack than Malwa, in the heart of India. 
As wo proceed, wo shall find other expeditions almost all directed to 
different points in tho Guzorat peninsula, — as, indeed, was tho case, 
even from tho time of the conquest of Sind, when tho inhabitants of 
Basra were engaged in a warfare with tho Meds of Surashtra. 

1 Langlois, JSarimma^ Tol. I. p. 6. — As, Jtes,, Vol. IX. pp. 100, 105, 112. — 
/. A.S. Bengal^ August, 1837.—/. A, S, Bombag^Yol, IV. p. 179. — M^od, TrauUer, 
“ India,'" Vol. I. p. 14L— SchlogeVsi2«mfl!|/awa, Vol. I. pt.ii. p. 208.— J!#. AnnAieg,^ 
Vol. VIII. Misc. Tracts, p. 19. — Baudry, Knoyal, Moderne^ Tom. XVIII. col. 161. — 
Lassen, Ind, AUherth,^ Vol. I. Boil. IV. 4. 

* [These two names were left blank in his ** Fragments," but wore restored in the 
M4m%re sur Vlnde^ p. 192. In Goojes’ most careful edition of the text of Biliiduri 
the names are distinctly written “ Xlzain** and Mdlahai**'] 
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It is evident that we must seek, alsj, no very distant site for 
Mandal. Even Mandal-eswara (Mandlaisar), on the Kerbadda, would 
be too remote. Mandor in Rajputana, the ancient capital of the 
Parihars, or Mandra in Kaohh, or Mandal in Jhalawar, would be 
better, or the famous Mandavi, had not its ancient site been known 
by another name, — Raen. Altogether, Mandal in Guzerat, better 
known as Oka-Mandal, offers, from its antiquity and its position as 
the western district of that peninsula, the most probable site for the 
Mandal of Junaid. 

Prom the expression of the historian Tabari, that the Arabs never 
recovered possession of Kiraj and Mandal, there would seem to be 
an implication that these places lay beyond the province of Sind, 
and that they wore at no great distance from one another. They 
are also mentioned together in the passage under consideration. 
The Kfraj ” of Tabarf and the I^uiuhu-l Bulddn seems to be the 
same place as the Kaj ’’ of BirunL The name occurs again as 
** Kfraj ” and “ Kiiraj ” in the Chach-ndma (pp. 189, 197), and was 
probably situate in, if not named from, Kachh, though the exact 
site of the town cannot now be established. 

The position of Oka-Mandal on the opposite coast is a siifhciGnt 
reason why it should be mentioned in connection with Kfraj, sup- 
posing that place to have been in Kaohh ; and, in the absence of 
more certain information, I shoxdd, for this, as well as the otlier 
reasons above given, feel disposed to consider it as the Mandal 
noticed by the Arab historians of the Sindian conquest.^ 

MatijabarL 

[Such appears to bo the preferable mode of spoiling the name 
which appears in Istakliri as Manhanari (p. 27), in Ibn Haukal as 
Manhatara, and in Idrisf as Manabarf (p. 77). It is described as 
being on the west of the river, three days’ journey south from 
Sadusan (Sihwan), and two days short of Debal, — the two maps 
agree with this account. The route from Mansura to Dcbal crosses 
the river at this place. It has been supposed to bo the Minnagara 
of the ancients. — See the next article Minnagara.”] 

1 Gildemoister, Script Aral, de rebm Indicisj pp, 69, 71, 214.*— Tod, Hajmihan^ 
Vol. I. pp. 39, 100, 7 Hamilton's Gazetteer^ 4to, Vol. I. pp. 661, 666, 661. — 
Hudson, Geog* Vet* Script, Min,^ Vol, 1,-^Periplm^ p. 23. 
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Minnagara* 

Vincent thinks that the Minnagara of Ptolemy, and of the Periplus 
usnally ascrihed to Arrian, is the Manjahari of the Arab geographers. 
D’AnTille supposes Minnagara to he the same as Manstira. C. Bitter 
says it is Tatta, so does Alex. Burnes, because Tatta is now called 
Sa-Minagur, and Mannert says, Binagara should be read for Minna- 
gara. These high authorities place it on the Indus. But although 
goods wei’o landed at Barbarico, the port of the Indus, and conveyed 
to Minnagara “ by the river,’’ there is no reason why Minnagara 
should have been on that river. 

The Periplus merely says, ‘‘Minnagara is inland.” fJLecroyeLO^ ^ 
/xerpoTToXt? avT^<i XfcvOia^ Mivpa/ydp* Again, the Periplus 
says, the “ Metropolis of the whole country, is Minnagara, whence 
groat quantities of cotton goods are carried down to Bai^gaza,” or 
Broach, whicli could scarcely have been the place of export, if 
Minnagara had been on the Indus. But even allowing it to liavo 
been on the Indus, there is every n^ason to suppose it was on the 
eastern bank, whereas Manja])ari is plainly stated to bo on the 
western. 

Lassen derives the name of this capital of Indo-Scythia from the 
Sanskrit a town, and Mw, which ho shows from Isidorus 

Cbaraccnus to bo the iianio of a Scythian city. The Sindomana of 
Arrian may, therefore, owe its oiigin to this source. C. Bitter says 
Min is a name of the Sacus ; if so, there can be little doubt that wo 
have their rcprosoiiiativos in the wild Minas of Bajputana, who have 
been driven but little to the eastward of their former haunts. 

Minnagara is, according to Ptolemy, in Long. 115, 15. Lat. 19. 30, 
and ho places it on the Kerbadda, so that his Minnagara, as well as 
that of the second quotation from the Periplus, may possibly l)e tlio 
famous Mundugarh (not far from tlio river), and the Mankir wliicli 
tho early Arab (ieograpluirs r(q>ro8ent as the capital of the Bjilliara. 
[See the article “Balhara.”] 

Tlio fact appears to ho that there wore two Minnagaras — one on, 
or near, the Indus; another on tho Nerbadda (Narmada). Ptolemy’s 
assertion cannot bo gainsaid, and establiBlics the existimco of the 
latter on the Nerbadda, [and this must have been tho Miiniagara of 
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which the Periplus represents Broach to be the port]. The one on, 
or near, the Indus was the capital of Indo-Scythia, and the Bina- 
gara, or Agrinagara, of Ptolemy. We learn from the Tuhfatu-1 
Kiram that in the twelfth century Minagar was one of the cities 
dependent on Multan, and was in the possession of a chief, hy 
caste an Agri, descended from Alexander. When we remember 
that Arrian informs us that Alexander left some of his troops, 
(including, no doubt, Agrians), as a garrison for the town at the 
junction of the Indus and Acesines, this affords a highly curious 
coincidence, which cannot, however, he further dilated upon in this 
place.^ 

Nardna. 

\Bxtract of General GmninglianC s Archceological Bejport for 
1864:^5, —Page 1.] 

'*In his account of the geography of Northern India, the celebrated 
Abu Eflian makes the city of Naratn the starting jjoint of three 
different itineraries to the south, the south-west, and the west. 
This place has not been identified by M. Eeinaud, the learned 
liistorian of ancient India, but its true locality lias boon accurately 
assigned to the neighbourhood of Jaypur. Its position also puzzled 
Sir H. Elliot, who says, however, that with one exception “ Narwar 
satisfies all the reqxiisito conditions.” But this position is quite 
untenable, as will be soon by the proofs which I am now about to 
bring forward in support of its identification with Ndrdyaiiy the 
capital of Bairdt, or Matsya, 

According to the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Tsang, the capital of 
the kingdom of Po-li-ye-to-lo, wliich M. Eoinaud has identified with 
Pdrydira, or Bairdt^ was situated at 500 U, or 83-§ miles, to tlio west 
of Mathura, and about 800 li, or 133|- miles, to the south-west 
(read south-east) of the kingdom of She-to-tu-lo, that is, of SatadrUf 
on the Siitlej — ^The bearing and distance from Mathura point un- 
equivocally to Bairdt, the ancient capital of Matsya, as the city of 

1 Compare Ritter, JDte Erdhmdevon Asim, Vol. lY, part 1, p. 475, and Vol, V. 
p. 18L Ptol. Geogr* Lib. VII. c. I, tab. 10. Vincent, Periplus of the Mrythrmm 
Sea, p. 349. D’Anville Aniiq» de V Jnde, p. 34. Mannert, Oeog, der Oriechen and 
Jdomer, Vol, V. pp. 107, 130, 130. Hudson, Qeog^ Vet, Seriptores Grmei Min, Vol. 
T. Burncs* Travels into JSoJehara, Vol. III. p. 79. Journal J2. A. S. Vol. I. p. 31. 
0, Lasbon, Be Pentapotamia Bid, p. 57. Allgmieine JSnogolop, : Art. Indien, p, 91 . 
Arriani, Be JExpedit : Alex : Lib. VI. 15. 
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Hwen Tsang’s narrative ; and tMs being fixed, we may identify tbe 
capital of Satadru, or tbe Sutlej Provinces, with tbe famous Port of 
Eanaif wbiob successfully resisted tbe arms of Mabmud of Gbazni. 
According to tbe TabaMt-i Ndsiri, Hansi was tbe ancient capital of 
tbe Province of Siwalik, and up to tbe time of its capture by Mas’ud 
bad been considered by tbe Hindus as impregnable. 

Abd Riban, tbe contemporary of Mabmud, places Nardna, tbe 
capital of Karzdt^ at twenty-eigbt parasangs to tbe west of Matbura, 
wbicb, taking tbe parasang at three and a balf miles, would make 
tbe distance ninety-eigbt miles, or fourteen miles in excess of tbe 
measurement of Hwen Tsang. But as tbe narratives of tbe different 
Muhammadan historians leave no doubt of tbe identity of Nardna, 
tbe capital of Kdrzdt, with Narayana, tbe capital of Bairdt, this 
difference in tbe recorded distance from Matbura is of little moment. 
According to Abd Kihan, Nardna, or Bazdna,^ was called Narayan 
by tbe Musulmans, a name wbicb still exists in Ndrdyanpur, 
a town situated at ten miles to tbe north-east of Bairat itself. 
Prom Kanauj to Narana, Abd Eibdn gives two distinct routes ; — tbe 
first direct, via Matbura, being fifty-six parasangs, or 196 miles, and 
tbe other to tbe south of tbe Jumna being eigbty-eigbt parasangs, or 
308 miles. The intermediate stages of tbe latter route are, 1st., Aai, 
18 parasangs, or 63 miles ; 2nd., Sahim, 17 parasangs, or 69J miles ; 
3rd., Jandara (Chandra), 18 parasangs, or 63 miles ; 4th., Rajauri, 
either 15 or 17 parasangs, 54 or 59^ miles ; and 5th., Bazdna, or 
Nardna, 20 parasangs, or 70 miles. As tbe direction of tbe first 
stage is especially recorded to have been to tbo south-west of Kanauj, 
it may be at once identified with the Asaai Ghat on tbe Jumna, six 
miles to tbe south of Etawa, and about sixty miles to tbe south-west 
of Kanauj. Tbo name of tbe second stage is written Sahina^ 
for wbicb, by tbe simple shifting of tbe diacritical points, I propose 
to read Sabania, wbicb is the name of a very large and 

famous ruined town, situated twenty-five miles to the north of 
Gwalior, of wbicb some account will be given' in the present 
report. Its distance from the Aasai GMt is about fifty-six miles. 
Tbe third stage named Jandara by M. Beinaud, and Chandra by Sir 
Henry Elliot, I take to be Hindon, reading for Its 

distance from Bahaniya by tbe Kbetri Ghat on tbe Cbambal river is 
J [Keinaud’s reading.] 
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about seventy miles. The fourtb stage, named Bajori, still exists 
under tbe same name, twelve miles to the soutb. of Mdcheri, and about 
fifty miles to the north-west of Kindon. Prom thence to Narainpur 
and Bairdt, the road lies altogether through the hills of Alwar or 
Macheri, which makes it difficult to ascertain the exact distance. 
By measurements on the lithographed map of eight miles to the 
inch, I make the distance to be about sixty miles, which is sufficiently 
near the twenty parasangs, or seventy miles of Abu Kihan’s account. 

According to the other itineraries of Abu Efhan, Nardna was 
twenty-five parasangs to the north of Chitor in Mewdr^ fifty para- 
sangs to the east of Multdn^ and sixty parasangs to the north-east of 
Anhalwdra, The bearings of these places from Bairdt are all 
sufficiently exact, but the measurements are more than one-half too 
short. For the first distance of twenty-five parasangs to Chitor, I 
would propose to read sixty-five parasangs, or 227 miles, the actual 
distance by the measured routes of the Quarter-Master General 
being 21 7|. As the distance of Chitor is omitted in the extract from 
Abd Eih^n, which is given by Eashidu-d Din,^ it is probable that 
there may have been some omission or confusion in the original of 
the TdriJeh-i Hind from which he copied. The erroneous measure- 
ment of fifty parasangs to Multan is, perhaps, excusable on the 
ground that the direct route through the desert being quite impass- 
able for an army, the distance must have been estimated. The cixor 
in the distance of Anhalwara I would explain by referring the 
measurement of sixty parasangs to Chitor, which lies about midway 
between Bairat and Anhalwara. Prom a comparison of all these 
different itineraries, I have no hesitation whatever in identifying 
JBazdm or Nardna, the capital of Karzdt or Guzrdt? with Ndrdyanpur, 
the capital of Bairdt or VairdL In Fiiishta the name is written 
either Kilrdt, as in Dow, or Kairdt, as in Briggs, 

both of which names are an easy misreading of Wairdt or 

Virdt, as it would have been written by the Muhammadans, 
o o « ^ o o 

According to Abd Eihan the town was destroyed, and the people 

^ [RasMdu‘*d Din gives the distance as fifteen parasangs, see p. 60.] 

a [See the variant readings in p. 69 — ^to which may he added from Sir 

H. Elliot’s MS.] 
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retired far into tte interior. By Eirishta tMs invasion is assigned 
to tile year a.h. 413, or a.d. 1022, when the king (Mahmud), hearing 
that the inhabitants of two hilly tracts named Kairdt and Ndrdin 
(or Bairdt and Nardyan) still continued the worship of idols (or 
lions in some manuscripts), resolved to compel them to embrace the 
Muhammadan faith. The place was taken and plundered by Amir 
’All.”] 

Niriin, — SdMra, — J %rak. 

Amongst the many places of which it is difficult to establish the 
true position in ancient Sind, Nirun or Nairun is one of the most 
perplexing, for several reasons. Its first syllable, even, is a con- 
troverted point, and while all the French authors uniformly write it 
Byroun, after Abii-1 Fida,^ the English equally persist in following 
Idrfsi® (p, 78), and writing it iNirtin and Nerun. What imparts a 
presumptive correctness to the French reading is, that it is set down 
as the birthplace of the celebrated Abu Efhan al Biruni. But here, 
in limine, several strong objections may be raised, — ^that Abfi Eihan 
was a Khwarizmian, and is so called by the best authorities, — that 
throughout his descriptive geography of India, lie is more deficient 
in his account of Sind than in any other part, — that he nowhere 
mentions it as his birthplace, — ^and that no one ever heard of any 
Birdn in Sind, though many local traditions speak of a Nirun, and 
concur in fixing its locality. Abd-1 Fida certainly writes it Bfrdn, 
but there is often an assumption of accuracy about him which has 
been far too readily conceded by the modems ; for he was merely 
a distant foreigner, who never left Syria except to go to Mecca 
and Egypt, and ho was therefore compelled to copy and roly on 
the defective information of others. Istakhri, Ibn Haukal, and 
the AsliMlu4 Bildd are not quite determinate in their reading, but 
the Chach-ndma and the Tuhfatu4 Kir dm never write it in any other 
form than with the initial N, followed by yd, which leaves us still 
in doubt whether the word be Nairun, Nirun, or Norun ; but it is 
certainly neither Birun, nor Birdn, nor Bairun, nor Byroun. 

Other considerations with respect to the name of Abu Itilian, will 
be found in the Note devoted to that philosopher, in the second 
volume of this work. 

^ Qiogrdphu d’Abou-l Fuda, p. 318 . 


* GdograpJiie d^JSdrm, Tom. I. p. 16 . 
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Under the dynasty of the Eais, Nirhn was included within the 
government of Brahmanabad (p. 158). The inhabitants of Nirun 
solicited from the Arabs a cartel of protection, as their city was on 
the very road of the Arabs to Sind ” (p. 157), After the conquest 
of Debal, Md. Kasim directed that the catapults should be sent by 
boat towards the fort of NTirun (p. 47), and the boats went up the 
stream called Sindh Sagara,^ while he himself advanced by way of 
Sisam”“ (p. 157). When Md. Kasim wont from Dobal ^‘to the 
fortress of Kfrun, which is twenty-five parasangs distant, ho marched 
for six days, and on the seventh amved at Nirun, whore there is a 
meadow which they call Balhar, situated on the land of Baruzi,^ 
which tho inundations of the Indus had not yet reached (p. 158), 
and tho army conse<j[uently complained of being oppressed by thirst. 
This drought was seasonably relieved thiough tho efficacy of the 
general’s prayers, — “ when all tlie pools and lakes which were round 
that city wore replenished with water.” Ho then moved towards 
SfwisUin (Sihwan) by several marches, until ho reached Bahraj or 
Mauj,* thirty parasangs fromNirdn” (p. 158). Ailui- his exjicdition to 
Siwistan and Budhiya, ho was directed by Hajja] to return to Nirun, 
and make preparations for crossing tho Indus (p, lGt») . Ho accordingly 

^ [Sir II. Elliot read this name as Bhand Shgara ; hut the MS. of tho E, I. Lib. 
gives it distinctly as ** Sind-sagar,'^ and this has boon adopted in the text. Sir 
H. Elliot's copy scorns rather to read Wahaiid, or 'Wahind-bagar, a name which is 
also adniissiblc, sec p, 250. It is called in the text an db^ or “ water," which has 
been rendered by “stream,'' as it is manifest that tlio only water commmiication be- 
tween Bchal and Nirdn must liavo been by one of tlio channels of the Indus. Accord- 
ing to Capt. McMurdo, Dobal was situated on tho most wefttern branch of the Indus, 
called “ 8Cighra," up which Muhammad XCibiin. conveyed his engines. Joimi. It A* 
Soc,f Vol. I. pp. 29, 32.] 

* [Both MSS, agree in reading “ Sisam" as the name of the place by which Muham- 
mad Khsim proceeded, but it can hardly be the place of that name to which ho 
advanced after the capture of Sfwistau (pp. 160, 1C 1).] BilCiduri merely mentions 
tho advance to Niriin (p. 121). 

8 [This sentence has unfortunately slipped out of tho translation as printed at 
p. 158.] I'hc word again occurs—** from tho camp of Bardzi," and must bo tbo 
name of a place. If the reading had not boon plain in both instances, I should have 
preferred “ NirCini." 

^ [Sir H. Elliot’s MS. of tho OhaGh^ndma gives this name as ** Bahraj," but the 
E. I. Library copy has ** Mauj," and this reading is confirmed by the MS. of the 
Tuhfatu~l Kirdm (p. 7). On tho other hand, istakhri’s map as given by Moeller 
lays down *‘Bahiaj " in tbo locality indicated by the Chach-nhma. A conllict of au- 
thority leaving the true reading doubtful, though ** Bahraj " seems preferable.] 
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moved back by several difficult marcbes “to tbe fort whiob is on the 
bill of Nirun,”^ where there was a beautiful lake and charming 
grove (p. 163). This fort was the nearest point to the capital of 
the Khalif. After crossing the Indus, a garrison was left at Nirun, 
to keep open the communications in the rear and protect tho con- 
voys (p. 144). 

Istakhri (p. 28) and Ibn Haukal tell us that “Nirun lies between 
Debal and Mansura, but nearer to the latter, and that any traveller 
who wishes to go to Mansura, must cross the river Indus at Manja- 
barf, which is on the western bank, and stands opposite to Man- 
sdra” (p. 37). The subsequent geographers copy these authors, as 
usual, adding little further information, Idrisf places it distinctly 
on the western bank (p. 78). Abu-1 Mda says it is fifteen para- 
sangs from Mansdra, and fixes it in latitude 26® 40', on the autho- 
rity of tho Kanun of Birunf.^ 

The name of Sahara or Siigara, which is mentioned above, requires 
a few words of notice. The GJiach-ncma merely mentions that “ tho 
fleet of Md. Kdsim camo to anchor in tho lake of Sagara but the 
Tulifatn4 Kirdm says, “having placed his manjanfks on boats, ho 
sent them to the fort of Nfrdn, by way of tho water of Sakdra, while 
he himself marched by land.”® Elsewhere, wo are informed in the 
same work, that “Debal, now called Thatta, was in the land of 
Sakdra.”* Again, Tharra, which was a strong fort near Thatta, was 
“in the land of Sakdra.”® Again, Dewal, Bhambdr, Bagar, and 
Tharra were each “excellent cities in tho land of Sakdra.” 

In the A'yin~i Alhari Sakdra is entered as a Pergana in Sirkar 
Thatta ; and in tho Tdrikli-i TdJdri it is also spoken of as a Per- 
gana, lying under the Makali hills, in which Thatta itself was in- 
cluded® (p. 257). Mas’udi speaks of a Sagara or Sliakira (p, 24), 
two days’ journey from the town of Debal ; and it is added that both 
branches of the Indus disemboguo into tho sea at that place* It 
does not seem improbable that we have tho same word in the Sagapa 

* Gildemcister, de rehts hidicis^ p. 179. Ho insists upon reading Btrun. M, 
Ecinaud considers tlic original to ho ambiguous in tins passage.— sur l*Indej 
p. 240. 

* Gvograidde S Ahou4 Feda^ Texte Arabo, p, 348.— D*Anvillo, Eelaimssemmts aur 
la Carte de Vlnde^ p 37, et seq, 

3 MS. p. 6. mi., p. 1. Ikd , p. 11. fi M S. pp. 20, 48. 
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of Ptolemy and Maroianus Heraoleotes, for they call it <'the first 
and most westerly mouth of tlio river Indus.” ^ 

We may consider the stream of Sakura to correspond with the 
prolongation of the Gisri or Ghara creek, which at no very distant 
time must have comiinmicated with the Indus above Tliatta. Indeed, 
Mr, N. Crow, writing in the year 1800, says, ** By a strange turn 
that tlio river has taken within these five and twenty years, just 
al)ovo Tiitta, that city is flung out of the angle of the inferior Delta, 
in which it formerly stood, on the main land towards the hills of 

Bulnchistun.”2 

Tlio position hero assigned to tho Sakiira, points out the direction 
whore wti are to look for Nirun, to which, by means of that stream, 
there secerns to have hecn a water coinniimication — at least ax^proxi- 
mate, if not direct. 

Jt is ({uib^ (‘vident ihat N/run was on tho ■western hank of tho 
Indus. Not only <lo wo find ]\fuliammad Kasim going there in 
urdt‘r to make due ^‘crossing” that rivei*, not only 

<lo ms find Dahir, on receiving the iutelligem^e of tho capiuro of 
I)td)al, directing flaisiya to ‘‘cross over” from Nirun to Bnihmana- 
had without <l(‘lay ( MS. ih luit it is also so n‘present<‘d hoth 
in the t(*st, and on ih(‘- maps, of Jstakhn arul the AaftkaM Bildd, 
Nev<‘rthe|ess, l)’Av(i/.a<;, in tho map profiX(‘d to tli<^ M('moirc sxir 
Vhidii, plae,<*s it on tho eustm’u bank. Ilis authority stands ilesorvedly 
high, but <^an Ik) of no value against tlio x>ositivo testimany hero 
adduced to tho contrary. 

ilow then itcann? in modern times to ])o considijred identical with 
Ilaidarubad it is impossildo to say, but so it is laid <{own unhesita- 
tingly from tho TiihfaM. Kirdm, down to tho Jatost English tourist.*'* 
Even if it couhl be n<je,ouutod for by supposing that tho Kaiaili then 
constituted tho main striiam of tho Indus, wo should noverthelosH 
find that the distances assigmid to Nirun from varimis places named 
woiiltl not make it correspond in x>^>*'*^Kion witli flaidarabad. 

i Lib. yiu^PeriptHH^ p. 32, in Ilmlsori’s (hugruph, (head Mimrm, Vol. I. 

» Dr. Burucs yinit to tU Qmrt of Hiade^ p. 102.— See ulsr) Capt, AlcMurdo, 
Jintni, Ji. A , aSV>o., V<;1. L p. 26. 

^ T. Kirtimt Tixl, Annuls of JluJusthaHf Vol. L p. 218.— McMurdo, 

JmmK IL A» Vfd. 1. pp. 30, 231, — IbirnvM, Trunin Into liokharu^ Vol. 111. 
p. 31 - Klphiiisionu, Ukiorg of hidiu^ Vol. 1, p. 60L Ilurton, IS%dh^ pp. 131, 378. 
'fhc hitter .say.^. its siii<*itjiit name in not only Ncrun's Fort, but FutalpiSr. If so, -we 
can be at no Iosh tor Biittala. 
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And here it is obvions to remark, tkat tlie establiskment of its 
locality depends chiefly upon the sites wbiob are assigned to other 
disputed cities, more especially to Debal and Mansura. I have else- 
where stated my reasons for considering Debal to be represented by 
Karachi, and Mansura by Haidarabad. Much also depends on the 
real value of the farsang,^ which greatly varied in different places, 
even in neighbouring provinces. As it was probably modified in 
Sind by the local 7cos, we may ascribe to it the small standard of two 
miles and a half, which we know it to have had upon the Tigris, 
according to the latest and most accurate investigations. Or, with- 
out assigning to these roughly estimated distances an accuracy which 
they were never intended to bear, we may consider the Sindian 
parasang to vary from two to three miles, so as in no instance to be 
less than the one, or more than the other. It is usual, and doubtless 
more correct, to fix the standard at a higher value than even throe 
English miles ; but this is evidently quite inapplicable in Sind, and 
would bo even more decisive against the identity of Debal and 
Thatta, than the present hypothesis.^ 

Gruided by all these considerations, I am disposed to place Nfrun 
at Helai, or Ilelaya, a little below Jarak, on the high road from 
Thatta to Haidarabad. The correspondences in other respects appear 
exact, in every instance of comparison. 

It has a direct communication by a road over the hills with Bela 
and would be the first place in the valley of the Indus which the 
Arabs could reach by land, and therefore nearest to the capital of 
the Khilafat. 

Lakes abound in the noiglibourhood, and are large enough, espe- 
cially the Kinjar, to have admitted Muhammad Kasim’s fleet. 

^ On tlie Persian farsan^, tbe Greek parasang, or Arabic farsakh, sue the Metrop, 
and Pmny Cyelop,^ v. “ l^arasang.'^ — Ainsworth’s Preface to Travels in the Traeh of 
the Ten Thousand. — Grote’s J£isU of Greece, Vol. XI. pp. 19-22.— Ouselcy’s Orient. 
Geog., p. xxii. — Pennell’s Goog.of Western Asia, I. xli — Poiiiaud, Grog. d'Ahou-l 
Feda, Tom. I. — ^Freytag, Zeic. Arab., s.v. — Forbigcr, ILtmdhuoh der alt, Geog.. 
Vol. I. p. 555. In Khazistun it is reckoned at three miles and tlireo (piurlurs, 
■^Journ. Jt. Geog. Soe., Vol. IX. p. 31. This is also the length ushigiuid by Oiiaolcy 
and Kinneir. On the Tigris we have it given as only two miles and a hall*.— 
Bombay Geog. Soc., Vol. X. p. 119. 

2 Mas’ddi (p. 21) is represented as laying down the Sindian parasang at eight 
miles. The same passage is rendered by lieinaud as yodjauas,” which would also 
imply a long parasang.— p.59. 
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Nirun is represented as twenty-five parasangs from Debal, (The real 
distance is seventy British statute miles between Helai and Karachi.) 

Nfrun was situated on a hill, which would admit of its being 
identified with very few other places of note near the Indus. It 
lay between Debal and Mansura, but was nearer to the latter. 
(This position also corresponds with that of Helai). It was fifteen 
parasangs from Mansura. (Thirty-five miles is the distance between 
Helai and Haidarabad.) 

We need scarcely pursue the comparison farther. We may rest 
assured that Nirun was, if not at Helai, at least at no groat distance 
from it, and was certainly not Haidarabild. It is worthy of remark 
that Helai itself is a place of undoubted antiquity, and there are two 
remarkable hills in its neighbourhood covered with ruins, repre- 
senting perhaps the ITyala of Diodorus.^ 

Next to Helai, Jarak offers many points of probability. It is only 
twelve miles from Helai, and therefore tlie distances already laid 
down, with no groat profession of exactness, would answer nearly 
equally well. Its commanding position, on a lodge of 3 *ock over- 
hanging the Indus, necessarily denotes it to have been always a site 
of importance, and this is confirmed by the evidonco afibrded ])y 
sovoi'al substantud remains of masonry on tlio hanks of iho river, 
which still arrest the observation of the traveller at that place. 

SmUisdn, 

The Tdrlhh4 Al/fj in a passage relating to Sultan Jalalu-d din’s 
proceedings on the Indus, mentions that Sadiisau was su]>soqucntly 
called Sistau. Though iho writer hero ccmiuiits the common error 
of confounding Kistan with Sihwdn, or Siwistan, on the Indus, yet 
ho leaves xis in no doubt what correction to apply, and we ihus 
derive from him an interesting piece of information ; for tlio position 
of Sadiisan, which is so frequently mentioned in the Arab accounts 
of Sind, has not hitherto been ascertained. 

SdmuL — Tiighlikdhdd. — Kald-koL 

Samiii deserves notice from the attempt which lias boon made to 
establish it as the celebrated Minnagara of the ancient geographers. 
It was the capital of the Jams of the Samma dynasty, and, according 

^ JHhlioth, JTiVon, Lib. xvii. cap, 101. 
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to the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, it was founded by Jam Paniya/ under the 
Makali hills, about three miles north-west of Thatta. 

Subsequently, the fort of Tughlikabad was built by Jam Taghur 
or Tughlik, on the site of the older Kala-kot, about two miles south 
of Thatta ; but that, as well as its predecessor, was loft unfinished 
by its founder (p. 272). By a strange vicissitude, the name of 
Tughlikabad is now comparatively forgotten, and that of Kala-kot 
erroneously called Kalan-kot (the groat fort), though for a time 
superseded, has restored the just claims of Eaja Kala, and still 
attracts the attention of the traveller. Lt. Burton calls it Kallian- 
kot. I fear to differ from so good a local authority, but believe 
Kala-kot to be more strictly correct. 

The ruins of Samui, Samuiya, or Samma-nagar, the city of the 
Sammas,” are to be traced near Thatta ; and, under the wrong and 
deceptive spelling of Sa-minagar, have induced Col. Tod, Sir A. 
Bumes, and many wlio liavo too readily followed them — including 
even Bitter, who considers the question settled incontestably,'^ — 
to recognise in that name the more ancient and more famous Minna- 
gara. The easy, but totally unwarrantable, elision of the first and 
only important syllable has led to this fanciful identification.* 

Sinddn, Mhcira or Surahdija, and Saimur, 

[These throe towns were all south of Kambaya, and the first two 
wore ports. Saimur, though a place of trade, is not distinctly said to 
bo a port, but it is laid down on the sea-shore in the map. A})u-1 
Fida says that Siridan was also called Sinddbiir, but this is hardly 
in accordance with A1 Biruni and Bashidu-d din (pp. GO, G8). lie 
also notices the variant forms of Siifura and Sufala for Sahara. 'I'iio 
route as given l)y Istakhri, Ibn Jlaidcal and Idris! is — 

Kambaya io Surabaya, four days ; 

Surabaya to Sindan, five „ 

Sitidaii (,o Raiinur five „ 

And the first two add, Saimur to Sarandfb, 15 days. 

Tdrisi also states Broach to bo two days from S/iiinur. A! Birdnf 
* [Tliis is tlio J<ina, son of liiibiniya,” of Mir Mii'st'un.] 

8 Tod, RdjuHihchi^ Vol F. 8G ; II. 220, 256, ?12; Jiud /F. India, pp. 4fiC, 481. 
— liumcs. TriWcU, Vol. III. pp. 81, 70, (iiid Cahool, pp. 16 Diirton, Sindh 

p. S88; and Unh<(ppy Vol, I. p. 105. — Kmim, MS pp. 19, 20, 82, 81. — 

Ritter, Vol. IV. pt. i. p. 475. — McMurdo, lourn, JL A. Soc,, 1, 30, 232, 
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makes the distance from Broach to Sindan fifty parasangs, and from 
Sindan to Siifara six parasangs. Abu-1 Eida says that Sindan was 
the last city of Guzorat, and the first of Manihar (Malabar), three 
days’ journey from Tana. It is hardly possible to reconcile all these 
statements, but there seems to bo sufficient evidence for making 
Sindan the most southerly. It was on a bay or estuary a mile and 
a-half from the sea, and tlie modem Daman is probably its present 
reproseniativo. Sfibara was similarly situated at the same distance 
from the sea, and finds a likely successor in Surat. Istakhri’s state- 
ment would make Saimur the most southerly, but this is at variance 
with Mas’udi and A1 Birunf, who say that it was in Litr (the 
country round Ih'oach), and with Idrfsi’s statement of its being at 
only two dayvs’ journey from Broach. But it is not easy to sec liow it 
could have been only two days from Broach and yet five froja Sindan. 
Notwithstanding the incongruity of thoso statements, it must have 
boon a place of considerable size and importance, ft is Ibe only one 
of these three towns iliat has received notice hy Ivfizwiui. ITis 
account of ibo place is givori in page 07 nupra^ but it supplies no 
data on which to fix tho locality. Abu-1 Eida do<^s not mention it, 
and tho M<f>rdsidib4 IttUd'' affords no help, for it merely describes it 
as a city of Hind, bordering on Sind near to Debal.J 

Tdr. — Miihatamp'&r. — Dimk . — Vijvh-koL 

Tur was tho ancient capitfd of the Rumra dynasty, called also by 
tho na.nio of Mehiuctur, and written by the local historians as Muha- 
tampdr and Mnliammad-Tur. It was situated in tho Pargnna of 
Dirak, and its destruction has lH‘(‘n mentioned in tho Extracts from 
<bc lVmkh4 Tallin (]>. 2»^G). I>ut its real ruiti dates only from 
*Alau-d din’s invasion of Hind. 

llui ancient Pargana of Dirak is represented by tho modem 
divisions of (jliacbagam and J>a(ll)au on the borders of the ^Jliarr, or 
sandy d<‘Sort between J^ark^lr and Wanga Bazar. There is a Par- 
gana of Dirak still included in Tliatia, which maybe a portion of 
tlic oldfU’ (listHct of that name. 

Another capital of tlu^ Huinras is said to have boon Vijoh-kot, 
Wagcdi-kot,, or Vigo-gad (for it is spelt in these various forms), five 
inih^s to thri east of the IMran river, above the AlJah-band. 

''Phe site of Tur has been considered to bo occupied by tho modem 
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Tharri, near Budina, on the G-ungru river. There are, to he sure, 
the remains of an old town to the west of that place ; nevertheless, 
the real position of Tur is not to be looked for there, but at Shaka- 
pur, a populous village about ten miles south of Mirpur. Near that 
village, the fort and palace of the last of the Sumras is pointed out, 
whence bricks are still extracted of very large dimensions, measur- 
ing no less than twenty inches by eight.' Other fine ruins are 
scattered about the neighbourhood, and carved tomb-stones are very 
numerous. Fragments of pearls and other precious stones are occa- 
sionally picked up, which have all apparently been exposed to the 
action of fire. The people themseves call this ruined site by the 
name of Mehmetur, so that both the name and position serve to 
verify it, beyond all doubt, as the ancient capital of the Sumras. 

The curious combination of Muhammad-Tur, is an infallible indi- 
cation that Mchmet” and Muhatam” are merely corru2)tions of 
‘‘Muhammad,” for this name is wretchedly pronounced in Sind. 
The present mode is Mammet — our own old English word for an 
image, or puppet, when in our ignorance we believed Mawmetrie, or 
the religion of the false prophet, to bo synonymous with idolatry, and 
Mahound with the Devil. So Shakespcre, in Borneo and Jtdiety says — 
“A whining mammet^ in her foi tune’s tender.” 

And Spenser, in his Faerie Queene — 

“And oftentimes by Termagant and Mahound swore.” 

The still grosser corruption of Muhammad into “Baphomot,” or 
“Bafibmet,”is not to bo laid to the charge of our nation. This 
was the name of the idol, or head, which the Templars are falsely 
alleged to have worshipped, — quoddam caqMt cum hnrhd quod adorant 
et vocant salvatorem suum, Eaynouard argues that this word ori- 
ginates from a misprint, or mispronunciation, of Muhammad ; but 
Von Hammer and Michelet lean to a Gnostic origin, which w(i need 
not stay to consider, being satisfied that “ BalTuinet” is only auoihor, 
and still more extravagant disguise, under which Europcjuns have 
exhibited the name of Muhammad.* 

‘ Bdg-Ldr-ndma, MS. p. Z.-^Tuhfaiu-l Ktrdm, MS. pp. 1G2, 106.— Dr. BurncH, 
Vm to the Court of Sind, p. 134.— Capt. McMurdo, Journ. It A. Soo., Vol. 1. pp. 
24, 226, 233. 

^ Eaynouard, Monumenfs hist, ret d la eondamnation des TempUers^ pp. 261-302 ; 
and in Michaud’s Htst dea Croisades, Tom, Y. p. 672 ; and in /. des Savants, hr 
March and April, 1819. — ^Von Hammer, MysUnum Baphomdi revelatum in Bund- 
grtihen dea Or., Yol YI. pt. i.*— Michelet, Miatoire de France, Tom. HI, p. 146. 
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NOTE (B.)— HIST 0 El CAL. 

The Rdi Dynasty, 

The Chacli-ndma (p. 138) mentions only the three immediate pre- 
decessors of the usurper Cliacli, and in this it is followed hy the 
Tdrtlclt4 Sind, It states thfit “Edi Siharas, the son of Diwaij 
(called also Shalu'-Slialn') was defeated and slain hy the army of 
kin^ Nfinroz,^ which entered Kirman from the direction of Fiirs ; 
and that ho was succt'cdod hy his sou Eai Sahasf.” It will 1)0 oh- 
served from the aTinoxed extract, fhat tlic Tu?ifdtu4 Kir dm gives two 
addii.ional reigns, wliich are not, however, referred 1o any sjiccific 
authority of ancient date. 

Dj/nastji of the Jims, — Their capital was the city of Alor, aiid the 
Loiindanes of their country were — on the east, Kashmir and Kanauj ; 
on tlie west, IVlakran and the shore of the sea of ’Uman, that is, tlio 
j>ort of l)(‘hal; on the south, the port of Surat (Burashtra) ; and 
on the north, Katidahar, Hfstan, the hills of Sulaiman and Kaikunrin. 
Ah the conunencement of this dynasty has not h(‘cn ascertained, I 
couhmt. myself with mentioning some of the names whi<‘h are 
known. 

}>n 0 (t{j, TTo was a pow(M*fiil <jhi(‘f, wliosc^ ahsolute ruhi 
extendrid to th(i limits ahovt^ nuintioued. He rorm(‘<l alliances with 
7iiost of th(j rulers of Hind, and throughout, all his terntories 
ea,ra.vans travelled in perfi‘<*.t stHjurity. On his (U‘ath, ht*. was suc- 
<jcedcd hy his sou, 

SiharaSi who followed the steps of his father in maintaiiiing 
his position in hajjpiness, cKmdori, and sp](*ndour, during a long 
reign. His (H‘lehrat<id sou was 

Rdi Sdhm, iiho swayed tlus sceptre with groat pomp and 
power. He followed the institutions of his anc(*storH, and a<*eoni- 
plished all his desires. 

^^lldi Siharm IL was his son aiid succc^ssor. King Nnnroz raised 
an army for the puiiiosc of attacking him, ami tluj Eai, having 

* [Sir II. h'lliot c!onBi(l(?rs Nimroz to ho Iho riumo of tlio but it Ik quito open 
to road iho wonl« ‘‘Btidsbtih Ntmrois” an “Icing of Thin reading sooraH 

prcfcruldcf, and bus been adopted in the IranBlution of the Ohacb-nima, p. 139.] 
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advanced to the borders of Kich to meet it, selected a field of battle. 
The flame of war blazed from mom to midday, wlien an aiTOw 
pierced the neck of the Eai, so that be died. King Kimroz, after 
plundering the camp, returned to his own country. The anny of 
Siharas assembled in a body, and seated his son Sahasi upon the 
throne. 

‘‘Bd'i Sahasi II. excelled his ancestors in estimable qualities. 
Having, within a short time, settled affairs within tlxo bordin-s of 
his kingdom, ho enjoyed rest and peace in his capital. He renutted 
the taxes of his subjects, on condition that they should raise (or 
repair) the earthwork of six forte : viz., U'chh, Matola, Sooraf, Mad 
(or Mau), Alor, and Siwistan. Ho had a chamberlain named Eitin, 
and a minister mamed Budhiinan. One day, Chacli, son of Sfhiij, a 
Brahman of high caste, came to Earn, the chamberlain, who was so 
pleased with his society, that he introduced him to the minister.’* 

The names of those rulers are thus given by Capt. Pushms, in two 
different papers in the Journal of the Asiatic Socictij of Baujal, ami 
on the authority of the same work, the Tnlifatu4 Kirdm : — 

ISTo. cxi, 1841, p. 185. — Eahoe Bewahey, Eaheo Rilieersin, Eahoo 
Sahursee, Eahoe Sihoorsin the 2nd, Ealicc S^ihoo.” 

Ho. clviii. 1845, p. 79. — ‘‘Eahi Dawahij, Sahiras, Eahi SabaKi, 
Kahi Sahiras the 2nd, Eahi Sahasi the 2n<l.” 

In an earlier number of the same Journal (Ho. Ixxiv. Fob., 18r38, 
p. 93), James Prinsep obseiwod, Biioaij seems a connpiion of 
dwija ^tho Brahman;* and Sahurs resembles much the gvniiivc 
sdhasa of our Saurashtra coins, of whom the first is a swdmipiffni, or 
son of a Brahman ; but the date seems too recent. See V<d, VI. ]>. 
385.** But it appears from the passage just (pioi(id, that it was a 
Brahman dynasty which superseded the family of Diwdij, and tlu‘rt^ 
is no reason to suppose that Bi'waij was himself a member of that 
caste. 

The same Persian work, from which the a])Ove <‘xtra(;t is tahen, 
states that the reigns of those five Eais lasted for the long iMiriod of 
one hmidrod and thirty-aevon years, and that CIukjIi, by hh violory 
over Mahrat, liana of Ohitor, established liim self on tlio throne about 
ho first year of tho Hijra. It will bo seen from tlie following Note, 
hat as this date must of necessity have boon phujcd too early, 
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the year 10 n. has heen preferred, as tho era of Chach’s accession, 
and the extinction of the Ihii d 3 niasty. 

Pottingcr, on the authority of a native work called tho Majma'4 
Wdriddtj states that the dynasty had endured for two thousand 
years ; which, as we know from Ptolemy and tho Periplus that tho 
countiy was subject t(j frequent revolutions at tho early period of 
our era, and at the time of Alexander was under no single ruler, 
mast ho regarded as ])uro fiction. If we allow that there wore 
r(‘ally five reigns, there is no great inq>robahility in assuming 137 
years, as above iuonti<aied, for the coiTOct period of their duration; 
and tlius wo should obtain tho Christian year 40o as that in which 
tlu^ dynasty commenced. 

It is generally assumed that Khusru Naushirwaii w'as tlio king of 
Persia by whom Biharas II. was slain; l)iit as Kaushirwun died in 
479 A, IK, it would leave, at Iho V(*ry least, 53 years neasssfiry for ih{‘ 
reign of Suhasf JI.— even supposing iliat his pred<*cessor was killed 
in the very last yea,r of hJauslnrwan, which wo know cannot have 
boon ibo <iaso, as that poteniahi laid Ixaai, for some time pn^vioas, 
<aupIoyr}(l in the w<‘storu portion of liis largo empire. It is therefore 
(j^nito evidoiii, that king Nimro55* has Immui wrongly interpreted to 
moan that gn*a4. Pemlan m(mar<;h ; and we musi tlicrelbrc use 
Nfmroz in its iisnal apjdioation of Bijistiui, and allow tho opjjonent 
of Biharas to no m(»ro fonnidahhi a pfu-sonago than the gov(jnior, 
or ruhir, of dial, province ; or, if wo must necessarily have a Persian 
king— notwithslaiiding that no one of the name of Nunroz cv<‘r sat 
on tho throne — then Khusru Parviz (o91-G28 a.l>.) «‘in ecpially 
groat (conqueror, would answer all roquirennuits Ixdter; for wo 
know that the oash*ru pro viuees towards tho Indus revolted in tho 
reign of Ifonnuz, his father and predecessor, and his nxiovery of 
thorn seems indicated by his having 9G0 ohq)hants in bis train — 
which could only have been procur(‘d from India. 

Doubtless, Niiushtrwan did invade Biml or its borders,- '“Ixjcausc 
the fact is vouched for by un(j[U(‘Stiouablo authority in the best 

i In one pafisago bo is «fcyl<}d Byshfib Nhnm«,” and a tl*w linoH afterwardu 

Hlifih Ffir» Nlmrois/^ It ■will bo fif'on from a pUHnage <|uot(*(l in tho buccceding 
note, that Hormuz is reproBonted as non of in tho it would 

appear therefore that in that work << ie identieal with Naushirwhn.'^ 
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Persian annalists, and is shown by the relations, political, com- 
mercial, and literary, which appear then to have arisen between 
Persia and India ; but it must have been during one of the earlier 
reigns of this dynasty ; or if during the reign of Siharas II., it must 
have preceded the attack which resulted in that monarch’s death. 
That he and Naushirwan were contemporary, during some portion 
of their reigns, is by no means improbable — for the latter reigned 
48 years ; and if we allow 40 for the reign of Sahas! II., and 40 
likewise for the reign of Siharas II. — the same period which 
Chach enjoyed, though his first years were signalized by internal 
rebellions and foreign invasions — ^wc shall then find the 20 first 
years of Siharas’s correspond with the 20 last years of Naushfrwan’s 
reign.^ 

It would detain us too long to enter upon any speculations 
respecting the country and race whence this dynasty derived its ' 
origin. I will merely remark, that the Scythian barbarians from 
Sind, who expelled the Gohlotes from Dalabhipfira in the beginning 
of the sixth contuiy, — the Yuo-tohi, who ro-cstablished thomselvoR 
on the Indus about the same time, — the Ephthalitos, or white IIunH, 
whom Cosmas declares at that period to have ruled upon the banks 
of that river, — and the Sah dynasty of Surashtra, — all offer points of 
relation, comparison, and contact, to which a separate dissertation 
might bo devoted.® 

1 Compare Firdtis!, Shdh-ndma, cd. Macau, p. 1632 ; Pottingcr, Traveh m 
jDelochistaUj p. 386 ; Schlogel, Indische Jiiblioth., Vol. I. p. 203 ; Dc Gui^rncs, 
JECist des HunSy Tom. IT. p. 4C9 ; Malcolm, JJisU of Ferda, Vol. I, p. 141 ; Tod, 
Annals of Majasthan^ Vol. I. pp. 232-9 j C. P. Richter, vher die yirsae. und 
Sassan Byn, ap. B7'dk. v. Asmiy Vol. TV. part i., p. *521 ; Gladwin, Ayeen Akbery, 
Vol. 11. p. 118; As. lies., Vol. IX.; Journal F. A, Soo., Vol. ill. p. 385; 
Elphinstonc, EtsL of India^ Vol. I. p. 400 ; Bolilon, das alto Indmi. Vol. II. ; 
Ancient Vniv, JTisi. Vol. IX, pp. 306-9, 312, 318 ; L. Dubeux, L* (Inimrs IHtto^'es- 
quOy “ La Perso,** pp. 327, 328. • 

’ Mcleh, Thevonot, Fee. d. Voyages euricuse^ Part i. pp. 21, 22 ; Monifaucon, 
Coll, nova Fatrum^'^aX. II. pp. 132, 179, 337-9 ; As, Fes., Vol. IX. p. 113 ; Tod, 
Ann. of Fqf,, Vol. I. pp, 21C-9; II. 311-2; Western Bidia^ pp, 83, H7-0, 214, 
268, 271 ; ‘Wikon, Ariana Ajitiqua, p. 407 ; T. Benfoy, Indioi ; TiiiHsoii, Indtsehe 
Alterf/mms., Vol. II,; F. Baudry, Fneycl. jUfodernc,, Tom, XVIIL, col. 16«1 ; 
Rcinatid, Fragments A)ttbes, p. xxx. ; Mdm. snr.l'Indct pp 101, 124-7; Joianat 
A. S. F., Vol IV. pp. 480, 684 ; VI, 338 ; 1837, pp. 377, et seq . ; Journal li A. A’., 
VolIV.p. 398; VI. 351, 439 ; B. Nicholson, ib.^ Vol. XI If, pp. 146-103 ; V, 
de St, Martin, Mttdcs do Odogra^hie aneienne^ Tom, I., p, 245 ; Thomas^ Prinsop. 
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The Brahman Bynmiif. 

Thoiigli W6 liavo no reason to complain of any want of detail 
respecting the political transactions of this dynasiy, yet we arc left 
in considerable doubt respecting the chronological adjustment of the 
few reigns which it coin 2 )rises, and even the very name of Chach is 
a subject of some uncertainty. Gladwin has “Juj;”^ Bnggs has 
‘^nuj;”'-* the two Manuscripts in the Bihliothcque Boyalo liavo 
*'IToj;”3 Itoinaud spoils the name Tchotch Ih*nouard leans 
to *'Jaj,” as ho considers i£ a coiTiiption of Yajnya;'’ S. dc Sacy 
gives reasons for considering it to bo ^^JTijaj;”'’ Potfiugor wriies 
‘‘Chacb;”’’ and lie is followed l)y all Eiiglisli autbors. ''riils is 
certainly in conformity with native usage, and we have several 
existing insian(;()s of ilio same comlaiiatiou — as (Jhachpur, riienhar, 
Oluailiagam, f/iiaclif, Chachar, and similar naiiKJs of pla(‘Os iti the 
vall(‘y of Indus. 

Tt is to this usurpra* I am disjjosed tf» attrihulo the introduf^iion fd* 
tlui game of elicss to the w<‘H<eni 'world; and iliis ({uesiien invili-s 
us to some furtln'r eoiisidiU-atioiis r(‘spf‘(d?ng tlie <‘orre<’i nifsle of 
writing his nauu'. Altliough Einlusi informs uS, that it ■was an 
ambassador (»r tla* hiiig of Kanauj w1h» introdiieed ibis game at tbo 
c<mrt of Naushfrwun/^ iho statement of Ibn Khallikiin sefuns more to 
bo ndkid on, •when Ik^ says that Sassa, son of Dahir/'* inv(M»ted tho 
game during tlio negn of tho Berhian king Khaliram. It is Irue that 
w(^ have to notice hero an (Tror in ih(j panaitago, as well as a 
coniradhdion with liimself; for, in another place, he assigns Ihti 
invcution to Ihdliit, whom ho makes a eontemporury of Ardushir, 
son of Buhak, who negiUMl four centuri<\s hefoni Shahram**'- hut the, 
main statement sciens to uphehl by independent ti‘stimeny, and it 

^ Ayevn Ahhmj^ Vol. If. p. lie, * Fi'rhhltt^ Vol, IV. p. 401. 

3 FmjmmU Amhn^ p. wu'i. ^ IhUl. and Mvnu .s/o* VJiwh\ pp. 120-153. 

* MHvyehpmlia AMropolitmiay v. “ Sciad.'* 

« Journstl drs Savmitn^ 1810, p. 225. ’ Ttavt'ls in lU'hcJuHtan^ pp. 317-0. 

® AVe/A-awwa, <*<i. Mucan; Vol IV. pp. 1710-17«*M.-- Ifyd*, I/isiotia iS/((t/nMtt\ 
pp. 09-02, reprinted in the Hi/nfaywa Vol 11,-- Atrm, tk 

rAead.^ Tom V. p. 250,— florrew, Ilcldenho'h von //’ca, Vol. II., p. 452.-- Holden, 
das alte Xndlm^ Vid, 11. p. 07, si svq, 

Aeeordini? to tho Chaoh-nfttna (p. 152) Ohueh was tluf son ofHihdj, «on of Ranfdmp, 
Do kSlano, limtjtaphieal IHciumanj^ Vol HI, p. 71, seq, ; Uihh'midHfer, (kreb, 
Xndim^ p. Hi ; Hyde, ut Hupnl ; N, Hlanii, dtmmal Jt A, *6', Vol XI IL pp, 1»3, 
H, 20, 20, 62. [D. PorbcH, History of CV/m.] 
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will be seen, from Tabari’s sequence of these Persian reigns, that 
Chach must necessarily have been contemporary with Shahram, or 
Shahr Tran, or Shahriyar, as he is otherwise called. 

The name of ‘^Sassa” assumes the various forms of ‘‘Sissa,” 
Sahsaha,” “Susa,” “Sisa,” and “Sa’sa’.” Mr. Bland, in his 
learned article quoted below, says they are all obviously corrupiions 
of Xerxes, or of a name which has served as its origin — ^not the 
Persian king, but a philosopher so named, who is said by Polydoro 
Virgil and others to have flourished in the reign of Evil-Mcrodach 
at Babylon. I look upon this as too recondite, and consider that the 
transposition of the parentage above alluded to, as given by Ibn 
Khallikan [andBiladuri^], is more than countervailed l)y the superior 
authority of Tabari ; who, while ho omits all notice of Ohach, under 
that identical name, yet mentions Sassa, (who cannot possibly be 
meant for any other person than Chach), and speaks of Dahir, his 
son, as being his successor.® Einshta also speaks of Udhir as the 
son of Sa’sa’, so that wo ai*o fully entitled to consider “ Sassa,” as 
the Arabic mode of representing “ Chach ” — ^just as wo have “ Sha- 
nak ” for the Hindi “Chank,” “ Shatranj ” for “ Chatur-anga, “ Sin ” 
for “ Chin,” “ Shash ” for “ Chach,” a town on the Jihun,® and many 
other similar conversions in the Arabic — since, there being no palatine 
letter corresponding wiih cli in that language, recourse can only be 
had to the sibilants; as may frequently bo observed oven in tlio 
Persian also, where no such necessity exists.'^ 

Another preliminary question to settle respecting Chach, relates 
to his tribe and descent. There could have boon no hesitation on 
this point, had it not boon for the Chinese traveller, Ilwoii '^fs.ang, 
who states that, at the time of his visit to Sind, the king was of th(} 
“ Shu-to-lo ” race.® This has been variously intoiqirotcd to nujan 
a “ Kshattrfya,”® a “Sudra,”^ and a Eajpiit of the “Chatiir,” or 

^ [Biiaduri mentions “ Sasa,*’ “son of Dahir,” mitCy p, 125.] 

^ Tabari, in Mdm, mr Vhidi\ pp. 176, 179. 

3 Shdh’-ndma, cd. Macan, pp. 982, 1659 ; Gdogr, d*Ahon4 toxto Arabo, p. d94 . 
^ See J. A. Yullurs, InsdluL Lingucc J^ersicce cum Staiftc, et Zend. comparaUCf pp, 
18, 20, 47. ® Foe-kouc-ki, gH* Keniusiit, p. 398, 

® “ Rex 0 stirpo Xatrorum Gildemcistor, do nb Ind., p, 14. 

7 “Leroi, qni, sans doutc, eiait Tcliotch, appnrtcnuH a la caste des Soudra;” 
Ecinaud, Mem. mr Vlnde^ p. 103, [See Stanislas Julien, llwuen Thsung, Tome 
II., 170.] 
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Ohitor,” tribe.^ Tbis latter is on the supposition that it refers to 
the king who was sncceedcd by Ohach, and who was related to the 
ruler of Chitor — but this is not admissible, for the Chinese Buddhist 
did not commence his travels till G28 and after traversing the 
whole of Chinese Tartary, Turkistaii, Northern Afghanistan, Kash- 
mir, the valley of the Ganges, the Eastern and Western Coasts of 
the roninsula, and Guzei'at, could not have reached Sind much 
before GdO, wlicn Cluich was fully established upon the tlmone. If 
we could iiitrodiKie the traveller into Sind before Cbach’s accession, 
I should prefer Kshatri^a,” or the modorniz.ed ^'Chattri,” to any 
other in terpr(‘t alien of ‘SShu-to-lo,” — ^Imt, seeing that not a single 
Chinese nanui within, or on the borders of Sind, admits of any 
positiv<i ideniificaiioii, wo need not trouble (jursidves about the 
meaning of this doubtful w^u’d. Our Arab and Persian auiborities 
leave us no room to doubt tliat Chaeb was a Brubman — at least by 
dosc(}ut, if not also by ndigious persuasion ; and tlu^ present Sarsul 
(Saraswata) Brahmans of Bind claim him as one of their progenitors, 

[Ac(*<ording to the Ohach-iiuma, Cha<*h was a Brahman who was 
introduced to Sahasf KaC hy lu's ChamhirtairL Being tak(‘n into 
Hcrvi(j<', hi* won the <5onfhlenci) of the Bai, and the more iendiT 
regards of th<i Baui, his wife. Ho beeamc Chaml)crlain, ami, on ilu} 
dcaili of ih<^ Kui, lie asc(md<‘.d tlie vacant thron<^ and marn<‘d the 
widow, whose love lie had previously njecied. Tlui irriigular sue- 
cession provoked tlie ri‘S<*ntment of IMahrai, chief of tJaipur (or 
Chitor), a relation of tlm decisased Ihu, who marched with his army 
to destroy the usurpiu* ami rcciwcr ^Miis iuluu’itauce,” In great 
perplexity Chach coiderriid with ihis Ilani, who shaimsl him iido 
resistance by pniposing to ebango giirmeuts, and Isirself t<^ leuil the 
army against the foe. Chach ihm wtuii forth to battle, and when 
the forces mot, Maiirat came forward and proposisl, as the matter 
was purely a personal one, to Hciile the dispute hy singltt combat. 
Chach repxaisented that he was a P>rahman, ami una<tcuHtoine<l to 
light on horseback. ITis magnanimous foe then alighted to meet 

' Lt. Burton, ^indhy p. 380. 

3 Klaprotli says lio tru?c‘Ui‘d betwoen C30 and tin OUnmnehm 

i/. 21 etc* Boinaud nays, bctwi-oii 028 and sur VhuU^ 

p. IdO. — M. Btan. Julion, in his valuable tranBlallon juut publiabed (1803), fixes the 
period more accurately between 029 and Odd. 
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him on equal terms, when Ohach treacherously sprung upon his 
horse and slew his adversary before he could recover from the sur- 
prise. After this Ohach appears to have felt no Brahmanical repug- 
nance to war and bloodshed.] 

With respect to the period of his reign, we learn from the Gliach- 
ndma (p. 161) that Ohach in or about the year 2 n. — and about 
the fourth year after his accession^ — advanced to Elirnian, boing 
instigated to that measure by the fact of the Persian throne being 
then occupied by a woman. 

Again, we learn (MS. p. 70) that Ohach had been ruler of Sind 
for thirty-five years, when Mughaira attacked Debal, some time 
between the years 13 and 16 h. 

After Ohach had reigned forty years, he was succeeded by liis 
brother Ohandar, who died in the eighth year of his reign (p, 152-4). 

Chandar was succeeded by his nephew Dahix', who was slain in 
the month of Eamazdn, 93 n. (p. 170). 

The Tdr'ihh-i Sind (MS. pp. 14-30) has briefiy abstraci-ed the 
account in the Cliachndmaf but has given no date throughout, and 
has carelessly omitted all notice of Ohandar. 

The TulifaM Kirdm gives a far better abstract of the Chachndma. 
It represents (MS. p. 6) that Ohach, after killing Malirat, the prince 
of Chitor, established himself on the throne in the year 1 h. — that 
he reigned forty years (ih,) — ^that Chandar, who succeeded him, died 
in the eighth year of his reign (ib,) —that Dahir was killed in tlio 
year 93 n., after having reigned thirty-three years (MS. p. 15)— and 
that the whole period of the Braliman dynasty lasted niuoty-two 
years (ih,) — ^whioh, however, is a manifest inconsistency, because in 
the detail, no more than eighty -one years, at tlio most, arc assigiiod 
to the throe reigns. 

There seems reason to believe that these discrepancies can bo 
reconciled by two very slight corrections in the reading of the 
Giach-ndma, 

Instead of « thirty-five years,” in the first quotation, wo slumld 

^ It may be proper in this place to remark, that A1 BirCini mentions the estabbsh- 
ment of a Smdian era, wbich commences with the winter soktice of 62/5 a.d,— 3 a.h. 
As M. lloinand justly remarks, that the commencement of a new (u*a gcncmlly 
indicates a change of dynasty, ho is disposed to attribute the CBtablishment of the 
Brahman dynasty to this year .— sur p. H7. 
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read “throe or five years,” as the period that Chach had reigned^ 
when Mughaira attacked DehaL The foim of expression is very 
common in denoting an indefinite period; and, as the disjunctive 
particle or is, in such uses of distributive numerals, always omitted, 
the difforonce in the reading becomes scarcely perceptible. 

And in the first quotation, instead of “about the year 2 n.,” I 
would read “ about the year 10 n.” — dali for do. The reading of do 
is quite out of the question, for there certainly was no female reign 
at so early a period as the second year of the Hijra, and none oven 
before the tenth, if indeed so early. The confusion rcspcciing these 
ephemeral reigns of ihe later Sassanians is notorious, and especially 
respecting the order of the three queens, Turan-diikht, Azurmi-dukht, 
and Dukht-zanaii — the last of whom is generally altogether omitted, 
and is perhaps identical with Azumn-dukht; — but no autlior at- 
tempts to place either of them before 10 a . u . Now, since the 
Ghacli-ndma I'eprescnts that the queen mentioned by him was one of 
the sucocHsors of Kisx'a-bin-Ibn'nuiz-bin-Ffirs, who had been mur- 
dered — alluding, of course, to Khusni L^trviz — and since wo loam 
from a x)asHago in Tabari that one of ICisra’s daughters was Ilukht- 
zanan, who succ(‘(ided to the PeX’sian throne for a short time in the 
year ir. ; — and since the Baiizatn-s Safa assigns the reign of 

Turan-dukht, another of his daughters, to the year 14 n. ; — wo may 
aBBumo ns certain that the expedition of Clutch towards Kirman 
oocuirrod in one or other of those yoars.^ 

Tlujso sinqjle emendations bring us close enough to the truth, to 
satisfy us *wdth r(*sj)eci to the general accura(5y of the Chach-ndma. 
Whore there is so miieh room for doubt, and whore oven ^i\abar{ is 
not (jjnie consistent with hunself, or in confonnity with others, 
oven if the Chachnuma should ho in error three or four years — and 
we have no right to asHUino that such is tlui — thoro would still 

bo no ground for inqieaclung the vci*acify of that valuable cbronicle; 
and we arc thus enable<l with cousideraljle confidonco to assign to 
each event of the Jlrahnuiu dynasty of Hind its proper date, according 
to the ITijra computation.* 

^ As all tlirco queens— -if, iikUmhI, tluTo wore three— were daup^kters of Khusra 
Parvlis, and as all their reigns arc comprised witliiu two, or, at most, throe years, it 
matte 1 8 littlii which we 8elect. 

* For the diiubts which prevail respecting the proper period, soquonco, and names 
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A.H. 


Tlie accession of Cliaoli to tlie throne of Sind 10 

His expedition to Kirman, in the fourth year 14 

Mughaira’s attack, in the fifth year 15 

Chach’s death, after a reign of forty entire years 51 

Chandar’s death, in the eighth year of his reign 59 


Dahir’s death, after a reign of thirty-three entire years 93 

The advances of the Arabs towards Sind} 

Scarcely had Muhammad expired, when his followers and dis- 
ciples, issuing from their naked deserts, where they had hitherto 
rohhed their neighbours and quarrelled amongst themselves, hastened 
to convert their hereditary feuds into the spirit of unanimity and 
brotherly love. Their energies, at all times impetuous, were now 
solely concentrated upon executing the injunctions of the “ king of 
fierce countenance, understanding dark sentences,”^ that they should 
enforce belief at the point of the sword, which was emphatically 
declared to be '‘the key of heaven and of hell.”® Terror and 
devastation, murder and rapine, accompanied their progress, in ful- 
filment of the prophetic denunciation of Daniel, that this descendant 

of the Sassanian princes between Siroes and Yazdijird, see— besides Mirkbond, 
Khondamir, and the Persian authorities— J. S. Assemanni, Bibliotheca Orient* 
Clement.^Yat , Tom III., p. 419 ; Eutychii Annalesy Vol. II. pp. 253, 357, 408 ; 
Malcolm, JSisfory of Persia ; Dubeiix, X’ XJmvers Pittoresque^ “ La Perse,” pp. 
333-6; Weil, Gesch, der Chalifen^ Vol. I. pp. 63-65, and the Tables in iha Ancient 
Vniv, Hist., Vol. IX. pp. 211-277; Dr. Smith’s i)w^. o/ v. “ Sassanidcs ; ” 
Moreri, Grand Biction* Ristorique^ Tom. IV., p. 136, v. “Perse,” D’Hcrbolot, 
Btblioth, Or*, t. “ Sassanian,” and Enc Metrop* “ Early Or. Hist.,” p. 414. 
[Mordtmann in Zeitschrift. E* M. G., Vols. VIII. and XII.; M. K. Patkanian in 
Jour* Asiatique, 1866, p, 220.] 

1 [A note in Sir H. Elliot’s private copy shows that he intended to revise this 
article, after an examination of Tabari, and, in fact, to make Tabari’s account the 
basis of his own. The editor was at first disposed to realize as far as possible this 
intention, but as the whole of Tabari’s history is now in course of translation, and 
will ere long be published, under the auspices of the Royal Asiatic Society, it has 
seemed preferable to let Sir H. Elliot’s work stand as he himself penned it. There 
is in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society a MS. History of Sind, from the com- 
mencement of the Arab conquest. It enters into full details drawn, like Sir H. 
Elliot’s, from Sindian authorities ] * Darnel, ch. viii. 23. 

3 Compare Chapters ii., iv., viii., ix., xxii., xlvii., Ixi., etc., of the Kordn. See 
also Sale, Kurdn, Prelim. Disc., p. 194 , Lane, Selections from the Kurdn, p. 70 ; 
Belaud, Be Jure Mihtari Moliam., p. 5, et seq. 
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of IslimaeP shall destroy woiiderfally, and shall prosper, and 
practice, and shall destroy the mighty and the holy people ; and 
through his policy, also, he shall cause craft to prosper in his hand ; 
and he shall magnify himself in his heart, and stand up against the 
Prince of Princes.” ^ 

And so it was, that, within twenty years, they made themselves 
masters of Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Persia. The conquest of 
Persia was a mere prelude to further extension in the east ; and 
though a more difficult and inhospitable country, as well as internal 
dissensions, checked their progress for some years afterwards, yet it 
was not in the nature of things to be expected that they should 
long delay their attacks upon the rich and idolatrous country of 
India, which offered so tempting a bait to their cupidity and zeal. 
Accordingly, attention was early directed to this quarter, and it will 
be our business now, in collecting some of the incidental and scat- 
tered notices which betray the settled purpose of the Arabs to 
obtain a footing in India, to trace the slow but certain progress of 
their arms, until it issued in the conquest of Sind by Muhammed 
Kasim. 

A'b{L Baler, a.h. 11-13. a.d. 632-634. 

"Umar, a.h. 13-23. A.n. 634-643. 

Under the Khilafat of ’Umar, — ^ a.h. 15 or 16, — a militaiy ex- 
pedition set out from ’Uman, to pillage the coasts of India. It 
appears to have proceeded as far as Tana, in Bombay. As ’Umar 
had not been consulted on the expedition, he forbad that any more 
should be undertaken to such distant parts ,* and to ’Usman Bin Asi 
Sakifi, governor of Bahrain and ’Uman, under whose orders the 
piratical vessels had been despatched, he signified his displeasure in 
very marked terms ; — “ Had our party,” he wrote, been defeated, 

^ Gibbon’s gratuitous scepticism respecting the Isbmaolitish origin of the Arabians 
has been ■well exposed in App I, to Forster’s Mahometanism Unveiled, See also 
Faber’s Calendar of Prophecy, and Fry’s Second Advent of Christ. Occasionally, how- 
ever, these authors carry the argument too far. Brucker has also arraigned the Bible 
genealogy of the Arabs, Sist. Grit. Fhilosph., Vol, I. p. 214. Muhammad’s own 
Ishmaclitish descent may admit of doubt; but that does not affect the question 
respecting the Arabs in the northern part of the peninsula. See Sprenger, Zife of 
Muhammed, p. 18 ; Sale, ubi supr. p. 11 ; ‘Eeinaud’s Sarrazins, 231, 

* Zamel, ch. viii. 24, 25. 
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be assured tbat I would have taken from your own tribe as many 
men as had been killed and put them all to death ” {sujpra p. 116). 

About the same time, Hakam, the brother of *IIsman, who had 
been placed in charge of Bahrain, sent an expedition against Broach, 
and despatched his brother, Mughaira Abiu-1 ’A'sf, to the bay of 
Debal, where he encountered and defeated his opponents, according 
to the Fut{ihu-Z Bulddn ($uj)ra, p. 116) ; but the Cliach-ndma repre- 
sents that he was slain. That work also mentions that the naval 
squadron was accompanied by troops, that Debal was occupied by 
merchants, and that the governor, Samba, son of Dfwaij, had been 
nominated to that post by Chach, who at that time had ruled 
thirty-five^ years in Sind (MS. p. 70).^ 

Shortly after, Abu Mfisa Asha’ri, who had been one of the com- 
panions of the prophet, and was otherwise conspicuous in the history 
of that period, was appointed governor of Trak (Basra), when Eabi, 
bin ZiyM Harisi, one of his ojGBicers, was sent to Makran and Kir- 
m^n. Orders were also despatched to Abu Musa, from the capital 
of the empire, directing him to afford all the information in liis 
power respecting Hind, and the countries loading to it. As ho had 
lately learnt the disastrous result of Mughaira’s expedition, he wrote 
in reply to say, that the king of Hind and Sind was powerful and 
contumacious, following the path of unrighteousness, and that sin 
dwelt in his heart.” Upon which, he received peremptory orders 
not by any means to enter upon a holy war with that country.® 

It is notorious that Tmar had always a particular horror of naval 
expeditions, and it is probable that it arose from this untoward 
defeat. This rej)ugnance is usually attributed to a later period, 
when, upon the conquest of Egypt by ’Amru bin ’A'si, the Hhalif 
wrote to his lieutenant for a description of the sea ; %vho replied; — 
The sea is a great pool, which some senseless people furrow, 
looking like worms upon logs of wood.” On receipt of this an- 
swer, it is said, ’Umar forbad all navigation amongst the Musulmaus, 
and transgressors wore severely punished, Mu’awiya was the first 

^ TuhfaM Kirdm^ MS. p. 9 ; Gladwin's Ayeen AUm-y^ Tol. II. p. 118; 
Memoit'e sur Vlnde^ p, 170. 

2 [This is the statement of the MS., hut in page 412 reasons aro given for pro- 
posing to read “ 3 or 5 " instead of 35.] * Chaoh^-ndma^ MS. p. 70. 
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Khalif under whom this prohibition was relaxed, and who despatched 
maritime expeditions against the enemies of his empire. The original 
cause of the restriction was probably that which has been already- 
indicated, and its continuance may perhaps be ascribed to the un- 
skilfalness of the Arabs upon the element to which the subjects of 
the Greek empire were accustomed from their birth. Had the 
Musulmans along the shores of the Mediterranean been as expert as 
the Arab navigators of the Indian ocean, there would have been no 
need to feel alarm at the result of actions upon the high soas.^ 

In the year 22 h., ’Abdu-lla bin ’Amar bin Kabi’ invaded Kirman, 
and took the capital, Kuwashir,® so that the aid of the men of Kuj 
and Baluj was solicited in vain by the Kirmanis. He then pene- 
trated to Sistan, or Sijistan, and besieged the governor in his capital, 
who sued for peace when ho found that “ his city was as a tent 
without ropes.'^ After this he advanced towards Makran. In vain, 
also, did the chief of that country obtain the aid of the ruler of 
Sind, for their united armies wore surprised and dolbated in a night 
attack. With an ardour augmented by liis success, ’Alxlu-Ua re- 
quested leave to cross the Indus ; but the IChalif, true to his cautious 
policy, which restrained his lieutenants both on the northern and 
western frontiers, opposed this still more distant adventure.^ 

The invasions of this year are confirmed by Hasan bin Muhammad 
Shirazf, who is a careful writer ; but the names of the generals arc 
differently represented. “ In the year 22 re. Sijistan was conquered 
by ’Amru bin al Tamimi and ’Abdu-lla bin ’Umar Khattab. In this 
year also, Makran was conquered by ’Abdu-lla bin ’Abdu-lla bin 
’Unan, who had moved against that place from Kirman. The ruler, 
who in the native language was styled Zanbi'l, and was also king of 
Sind, was killed.” ® 

^ A passage in Procopius, Bell Pers,, i. 19, 20, seems to show that, in the time of 
Justinian, the Homerites of the Erythraian soa were no grout navigators. The 
question has been examined in another note. 

* See Vullor’s GescMchte der SeldscJmKen^ p. 75. 

3 The Arabic and Persian Lexicons say, they wore barbarous tribes, inhabiting 
the mountainous borders of Makrhn, and descended from tlie Arabs of llijj^. In 
the latter are of course to be recognized tho modern Buldoh, 

4 TdHhh-i Guzida, quoted in Mdmoire sur PInde, p. 171. 

5 Muntahhabu-t Tawdrihh, under the Khilafat of U'mar. The name of Zanbil 
will bo treated of under the History of the Ghaziuvides. 
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The names are otherwise given in the JSabibu-s Siyar. Kirman 
■was conquered by Suhail bin JJdi and ^Abdu-lla bin Autiban, 
Sijistan by ’A'sim bin ’Amru Tamimi, and Makran by Hakkam bin 
’Amar Saulbf. The conquests are also ascribed to a year later. 
Shohrug, the lieutenant of Ears, was forced to yield his province to 
the victorious Musulmans ; upon which, Mujashia bin Mas’ud took 
possession of the cities of Sirjan and Jiruft, while ’Usman bin 
Abm-1 ’A'si advanced to Istakhar. In the same quarter, Sauria bin 
Zannim, employed with a separate division on the route from 
Istakhar to Kirman, experienced a more determined resistance. In 
besieging one of the strongholds into which the natives had thrown 
themselves, he was suddenly attacked by a sally from the garrison, 
as well as by a numerous body of Kurds who had advanced to their 
relief, and was only saved tlirough the aid of a miracle. In the 
end, however, the Musulmans were victorious. These arc evidently 
all the same transactions, disguised by change of names, — ^the 
** Kurds” of the Habtbit-s Siyar being the “ Kuj ” of the Gmida, 

Dr. Weil, following Tabari, gives other variations, and remarks 
upon Abu-1 Eida’s and Elmacin’s (A1 Makin’s) omission of the 
conquest of the Persian provinces in the south. The general’s name 
is ’Abdu-lla bin Attab. Kufej,” or “ Kufess,” is given instead of 
'*Kuj.” The invasion of Makran is ascribed to 23 h., in wliich 
same year, it is said, the conquest of Ears was brought to a conclu- 
sion. The capture of Shiraz is also mentioned, although it is 
ordinarily supposed not to have been built till seventy years after- 
wards by Muhammad Kasim.^ 

^ Usman, a.h. 23“35. a.d. 643-655. 

’Usman bin Abiu-1 ’Asi was not very rapid in his conquest of the 
province of Ears, for he was repulsed before Istakhar, and it is not 
till the year 26 n., that we find him taking Kazerdn and the still 
famous Kila’-i sufed, or white fort, between Istakhar and the Persian 
Gulph.’* The whole province does not seem to have been reduced 
till 28 H. 

In A.H. 30, a formidable insurrection took place at Istakhar, when 

1 Oeschiclite der ChaUfen, Vol. I. pp, 95-98. 

2 Ecnshta, Yol. I. p. 2 ; Price, 139, 156. Mamatu-s Safd 
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the Musulmaii governor fell a viotim to the fury of the people. 
The fugitive king of Persia, Yazdijird, hastened to the scene, in the 
hope of retrieving his miserable fortunes ; but after being nearly 
surprised among the ruined columns of the ancient palace, he was 
defeated with great loss by ’Abdu-lla bin ’Umar and ’Usman, near 
that capital, and compelled to fly to Kirman, and afterwards to 
Sijistan and KhurasAn. The citadel of Istakhar was carried by 
assault, and many of the ancient Persian nobility, who had sought 
an asylum within that fortress, were put to the sword.^ 

During the next year, the pursuit of Yazdijird was followed up into 
Khurasan under ’Abdu-lla bin ’Amar, then governor of Basra, after 
obtaining the permission of the Khalif to advance into that country. 
The southern provinces of the Caspian not having yet been finally 
conquered, it was considered the more feasible route to march by 
way of Pars and the borders of Kirman, and so advance through the 
desert. A rebellion which then existed in the latter xuovince was 
quelled by a detachment of one thousand horse under Mujashia. 
Rabi’ bin Ziydd Harisi was, at the same time, despatched to secure 
the obedience of Sijistdn-, in which province he received the sub- 
mission of the metropolis, Zaranj ; and ’Abdu-lla himself, liaving 
compelled the city of Tabbas to surrender on capitulation, entered 
the Kohistan, where he met with a sturdy resistance ; but ultimately, 
with the assistance of Ahnaf bin Kais, he took Hirut, Sarakhs, 
Talikan, Balkh, Tukharistan, and Naishiipur, and brought the whole 
province of Khurdsan under subjection.® 

Firishta attributes to the following year a proselyting expedition 
to the eastward, which is said to have been desj>atchcd from Bagh- 
dad ; but as that town was not built for more than a century after- 
wards, no great value can attach to his sources of information* 
Baghdad did not become the seat of the Khilafat till the time of 
Abu Ja’far A1 Mansdr, in 148 a.u, 765 a.d. The throe first Khalifs 
established themselves at Medina. ’Ali, in 36 n., chose Kufa as his 
metropolis; and in 41 h., the Ummayidcs constituted Damascus 

^ Abulpharagii Dynasty 116; JSahihu-s Weil, Gesehiehte der Clialifen, 

Vol. I. p. 163 ; but compare also the Appendix, p. vii., in VoX III., where the 
circumstances are stated differently, after Biiadurl, 

2 Ferishta, Vol, I. p. 3; Price, Retrospect of Mahommedan Mkiory^ Vol, I, p. 
161 ; Bil&.duri, in Gesehiehte der Ohahfen, Vol, I., Anhang, pp, ix., x. 
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their capital : and so it continued during the whole period of their 
dynasty, which expired in 132 h., when Abu-1 Abbas seated himself 
at Anbar, on the Euphrates;^ and his successor, A1 Mansur, after 
remaining a few years at Hashimiya, in the same neighbourhood, 
finally established himself at Baghdad, where the seat of the Khila- 
fat continued, with occasional transfers to Samarra, till its extinction 
by Hulaku in 656 h. — 1258 a.d. 

The same kind of error frequently occurs in Persian authors 
respecting the government of Trak, or of the two Traks, ’Arabi 
and ’Ajamf, in writing of the period treated of in this note. It was 
seldom that the government of the two Traks, and rarely that the 
w^hole of even Trak-i ’Arabi, was centred in the same individual. 
This province, which may bo considered to correspond with Baby- 
lonia, contained the two chief military cantonments of Kufa and 
Basra. The former town was of some antiquity, and the seat of an 
Arabian prince before the time of Muliammad ; but the latter was 
founded in a.h. 15, chiefly with the view of interrupting the com- 
munication with the Persian Gulpli, and preventing the flight of the 
royal family of Persia by the sea route to India.^ 

It was not till the time of Mu’awiya, that those two important 
places wore entrusted to the charge of one person. By him their 
government was bestowed upon his bastard brother, Ziyad, of whom 
we shall find frequent mention in the following paragraphs. By the 
succeeding Klialif they were, after some interval, conferred upon 
’XJbaidu-lla bin Ziyad.^ The two governments were once more 
combined in the person of Hajjdj, who was invested with greater 
power than any of his prodecessors. 

^ This was the original capital of the kings of Illra, boforo they removed to the 
latter town. It was destroyed by the soldiers of Julian. Respecting its position, see 
Dr. Gustav. Weil, GeseJmhie der Chalifen^ Vol. I, p. 35, Its successive ruins at 
various periods arc to be scon the Castle of Eelugia. Sec also D^Anville, L'Ev^hrate 
et U Tiffre^ p. 71 ; D*norbclot, MbL Orimit.y v. Confab.’* 

2 Compare 'Weil, Gesch der Chal.^ Vol. I. pp. 39, 72, 75, 84, and Anhang, p. ix. ; 
ifitter, ErdJmnde von Aaien, Vol. X.; Renouard, Art. “Persia,” in Encyelop, 
Metropolitans ; Picston, MaJedmdt of Al Marh% p. 37. 

3 Supra^ p. 117; Oeklcy, JHatory of theSaracuis^ pp. 369, 387, 391. 

^ The succession to these governments may he traced in the following passages of 
the first volume of Price’s Mohammdan History ; Kiifa, pp. 128, 137, 152, 153, 
168, 184, 191, 192, 262, 379, 383-9, 892, 426, 445, 524, 536, 543 ; Basra, pp. 123, 
146, 150, 164, 184, 191, 192, 230, 349, 379, 381, 385, 389, 302, 429, 439, 446, 451, 
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To revert to tlie eastern conquests — ^Ddrabgard, which together 
with !Pasa was taken in 23 h., subsequently revolted, and was again 
taken in 28 h.^ 

Abdu-lla ’A'mar, who was a cousin of the Khalif, and had suc- 
ceeded the popular Abu Mdsa Asha’ri in the government of Basra, 
thinking the opportunity favourable for extending the Muhammadan 
conquests in the. east, obtained permission to detach Hakim bin 
Jaballa al ’Abdi to explore Sijistan and Makrdn, as well as the 
countries bordering on the valley of the Indus ; but it appears 
that Hakim reported so unfavourably of the vast regions which 
he examined, that all idea of conquest in that direction was aban- 
doned. — Water is scarce, the fruits are poor, and the robbers are 
bold. If few troops are sent there they will be slain ; if many, 
they will starve” {supra, p. 116). The discord which prevailed 
among the Musulmans after the death of ’Usman, was an additional 
reason for not prosecuting any adventures in so remote a region ; 
but private adventure does not seem to have been debarred, and was, 
no doubt, prosecuted under the tacit consent of the Khalif.^ 

UU, A.H. 35-40. A . D . 655-660. 

Hasan, a.h. 40-41. a.d. 660-661. 

Under the succeeding reign of ’Ali, it is related, on the authority 
of ’Amar bin Haris bin ’Abdu-1 Kais, that Taghar bin Da’ir was 
appointed to the charge of the frontier of Hind, and an army was 
placed under his command, comprising a select body of nobles and 
chiefs. Towards the close of the year 38 h., they marched by way 
of Bahraj and Koh-Paya, obtaining on the road great booty and 
many slaves, until they reached the mountains of Kaikdn, or Kai- 
kanan, where they met with a stout resistance from the inhabitants, 
of whom no less than twenty thousand had assembled to intercept 
their progress through the passes. But when the Arabs shouted out 

AUahu akbar,” and their voices re-echoed from the hiUs to the 
right and left, the infidels, hearing these shouts of triumph, were 

460, 529, 543, 548. And in the first volume of Weil’s Gesahichte der Chalifm ; 
Kufa, pp. 85, 135, 171-2, 176, 195, 369, 411, 428, Anh. p. vi. ; Basra, pp, 72, 173, 
195, 269, 277, 353, 366, 411, 611. 

1 Bilfiduri, ap. Weil, Gmh, der CJiaL, Vol. I. Anhang, p. ix. 

2 Memoire sttr VInde, p. 172 ; Chach-ndma, MS. p. 72 ; TtOifaiu-l Kxrdm, MS. p 9. 
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confounded and alarmed. Some came forward and embraced Islam> 
and tbo rest took precipitately to flight. From that time to the 
present, says the credulous author, voices proclaiming that God is 
great, '‘Allahu akbar,” are heard at the same season throughout 
these mountains. It was upon this occasion that Haris bin Marra, 
distinguished himself by his bravery. They were engaged in this 
victory when they wore informed of the martyrdom of ’AH; and 
on their return, when tliey arrived at Makran, they learnt that 
Mu’awiya bin Abi Sufyan, was Khalif.^ 

This is, no doubt, tlio same expedition which Biladuri (p. 116) 
attributes to Harab bin Marra A1 ’Aljdf, — ^that is, a man of the 
ancient and powerful tribe of ^Ahdu4 Kais (the Ahuccei of Ptolemy), 
wbicli was established in Bahrain, and devoted itself chiefly to 
piracies on the high seas. The same country has always been pro- 
lific of such entorpris<iS, until they were olTcctually repressed by the 
British Govorumont in India, The nciino of A1 ’Abdi shows that 
the preceding narrative is fmudod on the authority of a member of 
that tribe, «and ’A'mar, being pinhaps a sou of the very Haris, the 
hero of the story, family pride may have suppressed all notice of 
the defeat. TTarab’s adventure coiniuenced and ended at the same 
tunes which are mentioned in the preceding paragi’aph, but the 
result is represented very difibrontly. At the opening of the cam- 
paign, ho was so succ(5ssful, that in a single day ho divided one 
thousand captives amongst his adherents, hrovcrthelcss, he was in 
the end completely defeated in llio countiy of Kaikan, and only a 
fijw Arabs survivo<l to toll tho talo of their disasters. 

Ool. Tod mentions that the generals of ’All made conquests within 
the kingdom of Sind it sell’, whi(jli were abandoned at that Khalifs 
d(iaih; but he does not give his authority for this improbable 
statement.*'* 


DYNASTY OF THE UMMAYIDES. 

A.n. 41-132. A.D. GGl-750. 

1. IhCdwiija^ A.n. 41-GO. a.d. 6G1-C79. 

Under tho Khilafat of Mu’awiya, tho first of tho Ummayides, we 

^ Ohach^ndma^ MS,, p, 73; Kirdm^ MS., p#9. 

‘ AmmU oflidjmihdn^ Vol. I., p. 242. 
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are informed by a respectable authority, that ’Abdu-r Eahman con- 
quered Sind in the year 42 h.^ It seems, however, probable that the 
expedition here alluded to is the one -which occurred two years later, 
under Muhallab, one of ’Abdu-r Eahman’s officers, and which is more 
fully recorded in a subsequent Note upon the advances of the Arabs 
on the Kabul frontier. 

In A.H. 46, ’Abdu-lla bin Suar, who was about that time entrusted 
with the command of the Indian frontier on the side of Kaikan, and 
‘‘ who was so generous and hospitable that no other fire but his own 
was ever lighted in his camp,” enriched himself with the spoil taken 
from the eastern borders ; and when he returned to Mu’awiya, pre- 
sented that Khalif with some of the horses of Kaikan. He remained 
some time with Mu’awiya, and then returned to Kaikan, where, 
being attacked by the Turks with all their forces, he was slain in 
the conflict (p. 117).® 

The GliacTi-ndma adds, amongst other details of this expedition, 
which need not be here given, that Mu’awiya appointed ’Abdu-lla 
bin Sawariya, at the head of four thousand cavalry, to the govern- 
ment of Sind,” and said, in the country of Sind there is a mountain 
which they call Kaikan^. There the horses stand vory high, ,and 
are well made in all their proportions. They have before this time 
been received among the spoils taken from that tract. The inhabit- 
ants are treacherous, and are protected by their mountain fastnesses 
from the effects of their rebellion and enmity.” He sent also ’A'mar 
bin ’Abdu-lla bin ’Amar to conquer Armael. After sustaining a 
complete defeat from the Kaikanis (called Turks by Biladuri), who 
swarmed around, and closed their egress by the passes, the remnant 
of the Arab army returned to Makran. 

This is related on the authority of Muhlat, who heard it from 
Hindali, who reported it on the authority of Kasim, who said, ‘'I 
heard it from Nasr bin Sufyan.’ ” This Hindali is frequently men- 
tioned in the CTiach-ndma as a transmitter of these traditions.® 

The statement of the next incursion is somewhat confused. 

Upon the death of ’Abdu-lla, Sinan bin Salma was appointed to 

^ Tdrikh»i sub anu. 42 h. 

® Weil, Gesohichte der Ohalifen, Yol. I, p. 291. 

3 ChacJi-ndma^ MS., pp. 74, 75 ; TuhfaM Kirdm^ MS., p. 9, 
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siiccoed Mm ; but Mu’awiya wrote to Ziyad, the powerful gOYemor 
of 'Irak, who also held the lieutenancy of Khurasan, Sijistan, 
Bahrain, and ’Umdn, besides Kdfa and Basra, directing him to select 
a man better suited to command on the marches of India. Accord- 
ingly, Sinan was superseded by Ahnaf Kais, the ablest among the 
true believers,” who went to Makran, but was removed after a 
period of two years and one month, Hindalf is again one of the 
authorities for this account.^ 

By Biladurf (p. 117) this is otherwise rcxDresonted. ZiyM bin 
Abu Sufyan raised Sina bin Salama to the command of the Indian 
frontier. He was a man of merit, and feared God, and was the first 
who obliged soldiers to affix to their oath the penalty of divorce 
from their wives. On proceeding to assume charge of his functions, 
he reduced Makran, and founded cities in that country. He es- 
‘tablished his 3‘csidenco there, and exacted a rigorous account of 
the revenues of the province. By Ibn A1 Kalbi this conquest is 
attributed to Hakim, above mentioned. 

Ziyad then raised Eashid bin ’Amrii, of the tribe of Azd, to the 
command. Eashid went to Makran, and thence made a successful 
inroad upon Kaikan ; but was subsequently slain in an attack upon 
the Mods. IIo is said to have been succeeded by the Sinan, before 
noticed, who exercised his functions for two years (}3. 117).® 

Abu-1 Hasan hoard from Hindali, who had heard from Bin-i 
Aswad,” that when Ziyad had suspended the son of Salama from 
liis functions, Eashid Inn ’Umar A1 Khizrf, a man of good birth and 
of noted courage, was summoned to the presence of Mu’awiya, who 
seated him by the sido of liis throne, and entered into long and 
familiar discourse with him. Ho pointed out to his officers that 
Edshid was an excellent man, to whom their obedience was duo, and 
that they should aid him in the battle, and not leave him alone in 
the field. 

When Eashid anivod at Makran, he had an interview with Sinan, 
respecting whom he asseverated with an oath that he was a groat 
man, well worthy to head an army in the day of battle. Sinan had 
received orders from Mu’awiya to meet Eiishid on the road, and to 

^ Chach-ndma^ MS., p. 76, 

2 "Weil, Gesoh der Chah^ Yol. T, p, 291. 
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communicate to him Ml information respecting the state of Hind 
and Sind. When Eashid had duly learnt this, he determined 
on prosecuting his route towards the frontier ; and having received 
the revenue which had been assessed upon Koh-Paya, he went on to 
Kaikanan, where he collected the tribute due for the current and 
preceding years, and brought away much plunder and many slaves. 

After a stay of one year, he returned by way of Siwistan, and 
reached the hills of Mandar and Bahraj, where the inhabitants had 
assembled to the number of fifty thousand to obstruct his passage. 
The contest raged from morning till evening, when Easlxid was 
martyred. 

Ziyad appointed Sinan to take his place, and bestowed great 
honours upon him, notwithstanding he had so lately been disgraced, 
because, as our author says, he had been blessed at the time of his 
birth by the prophet, who had himself bestowed the name of Sinan 
upon him. After advancing to Kaikanan, he met with great success, 
and established his rule in several countries, and at last reached 
Budha, where he was by some treachery put to death.^ 

Ziyad then conferred the command of the Indian frontier upon 
A1 Manzar bin al Jardd al ’Abdi, who was surnamed A1 Asha’ as. He 
invaded Nukan (Bddha ?) and Kaikan ; and the Arabs were enriched 
with booty, — ^for the whole country became a prey to their devasta- 
tions. They seized upon Kusdar, where they made many captives. 
Al Manzar died in that town (p. 117).® 

2. Yazid I., A.H. 60-64. a.d. 679-683. 

3. MiCdwiya IL, a.h. 64. a.d. 683. 

In the year 61 h., we find mention of another governor of the 
Indian frontier, of the name of Al Manzar, or Al Munzir ,* but as the 
one before mentioned had been appointed by Ziyad, who died in 
53 H., and as the second Al Manzar, or Al Munzir, was appointed 
by ’Ubaidu-lla bin Ziyad, who succeeded his father, after a short 
interval, in the government of ’Irak, including both Kufa and Basra, 
and as, moreover, the parentage is represented as entirely different, 
we must needs conclude that they are different personages. The 
one with whom we now have to deal was son of Har, son of Bashar, 

1 Chach-ndma^ MS., pp. 77, 78 ; Xtihfatu^l Kirdm^ MS., p. 9. 

* 'Weil, GescMchte d&r Vol. I., p. 292. 
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who put on the vesture of government under evil auspices,” for, as 
he was journeying, his mantle was caught in a splinter of wood, and 
was rent ; and ’Ubaidu-lla bin Ziyad, who had nominated him, 
predicted, on that account, that he would not return alive from the 
journey he had undertaken;^ but he had selected him, as no one 
was his equal in constancy and courage. And true it was, that no 
sooner had A1 Munzar arrived within the borders of Buranf, than 
he fell sick and died.® 

His son, Hakkam, was in Kirman, when his father died. He 
was treated with kindness by ’Ubaidu-lla, who presented him with 
three hundred thousand dirhams, and appointed him to succeed his 
father for six months, during which period he is represented to have 
conducted himself with energy and boldness.® 

One of the commanders appointed to the Indian frontier by 
’Ubaidu-lla, was Harri al Bahali. He engaged with great fervour 
and success in the border warfare, and acquired immense booty 

(p. 118).‘ 

4. Marwdn J., A.n. 64-65. A.n. 683-684. 

5. ^Ahdu4 Malik, A.n. 66-86. A.n. 684-706. 

To the year 66 n. Colonel Tod attributes a Muhammadan invasion 
of Eajputana, by way of Sind, in which Manik Eai, the piince of 
Ajmir, and his only son were killed. But the whole story is 
puerile and fictitious ; independent of which, tho Arabs had quite 
enough to do nearer homo.® 

When ’Abdu-1 Malik, the son of Marwan, ascended the throne, 
his dominions wore circumscribed within the limits of Syria and 
Palestine, rebellion being rife in the various provinces. The east 
was especially affected by these internal commotions. Kufa was in 
the hands of Muktar and tho Shl’ites, who had taken up arms to 
avenge tho death of Husain, tho son of ’Ali, The Azarikans, or 
followers of Nafi’ ibn Azrak, had established themselves in the 
provinces of Pars, Kirman, and Ahwaz ; and Arabia and Khurasan 

1 And as Samuel turned about to go away, Saul laid hold upon tho skirt of his 
mantle, and it rent. And Samuel said unto him, “ The Lord hath rent the kingdom 
of Israel from thee this day.”— 1 Sam, xt. 27, 28, 

* Chaeh-izdma, MS,, p. 72 ; Tuhjatu-l Kirdm, MS,, p. 9. 

3 Chaeh-ndma, MS., p. 80. * "Weil, he, eitt, 

® Annals ofJRdJastMn, Vol.II. p. 444. 
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obeyed ’Abdu-lla ibn Zubair, tbe riyal claimant of tbe Kbilafat, 
wbo was in possession of Mecca. Within eight years after ascending 
the throne, ’Abdn-1 Malik triumphed successively over all his 
enemies, re-established the authority of the Ummayides over the 
Muhammadan empire, and began to restore the foreign relations of 
Islam, which had greatly declined during the early vicissitudes of 
his reign. 

’Ubaidu-lla bin Ziyad, one of the ablest of his generals, invaded 
the territory of Kufa, but was defeated and slain, in 67 h., by the 
army which advanced against him under Muktar. This disaster 
was not retrieved till four years afterwards, by ’Abdu-1 Malik’s 
obtaining possession of Kufa. Meanwhile, Muhallab had defeated 
the Azarikans, whom he had pursued into the very heart of 
Kirman, and deprived them of their conquests in Kars and Ahwaz. 
He then deserted ’Abdu-lla’s cause, and submitted to ’Abdu-1 Malik. 
Khurasm was obtained by similar corruption and treachery, and 
’Abdu-lla was slain at Mecca by the army commanded by Hajjaj bin 
Yusuf Sakifi. Thenceforward, ’Abdu-1 Malik had leisure to attend 
to the extension of the empire towards the east. 

To this especial object was directed his nomination of his success- 
ful general, Hajjaj, to be governor of ’Irak, who commenced his rule 
by conferring the charge of Makran upon Sa’fd bin Aslam Kalabi. 
Sa’id, however, had unfortunately to encounter the rivalry of 
Mu’awiya and Muhammad, the sons of Haras, sumamed the ’Allafi, 
from the title of ’Allaf, which was borne by one of their ancestors 

(p. 118). 

As the ’AUafis, or ’AUanis as they are styled in the Chach~ndma^ 
are conspicuous in the subsequent history of Sind, that work dwells 
more particularly upon their history. It appears that upon Sa’id’s 
arrival at Makran, he put to death a man of the name of Saf hui bin 
Lam al Hamami. This man was claimed as a relative and feUow- 
countrymen of the ’Allafis, who came from ’TJ m a n , and they deter- 
mined to seek satisfaction for his death. Accordingly, they attacked 
Sa’id, who was then on his return from collecting the revenues .of 
his jurisdiction, killed him in the fray, and took possession of 
Makran. Hajjaj then ordered Sulaiman ’Allafi, one of the leading 
men of that tribe, to be seized, and sent his head to the family of 
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Sa^'d. At tlie same time, more -vigorous measures were taken to 
assert the authority of the government, and Mujaa’ was directed to 
proceed to Kirman. He sent forward ’Abdu-r Eahman bin Asha’s 
to lead the advance, but he was waylaid by the ’Allafis, and slain. 
They did not, however, think proper to engage in further collisions 
•with the government, but fled to Sind in 85 h., where they sought 
the protection of Dahir, who received them kindly, and entertained 
them in his service.^ 

The ’Allafis remained in Sind till the arrival of Muhammad 
Kasim, when they came forward and sued for forgiveness, which 
was accorded to them, as will be seen in the translated Extracts 
from the Cliacli-ndma (p. 168). 

Sa’id was succeeded by Mujjd’, the son of the Si’r Tamimi, most 
probably the same Mujja’ above mentioned, who is called in the 
Cliach-ndma and the Tuhfatu4 Kirdm, the son of Sa’id, as well as 
the son of Safar in the former, apparently by error of the transcriber. 
He despoiled the border districts, and took many prisoners from the 
teiiitory of Kandabcl, the cntii-o conquest of which was not effected 
till some years afterwards by Muhammad Kasim. Mujja’, after 
holding his office for the period of only one year, died in Makran, 
about tho same time as the Khalif ’Abdu-l Malik (p. 118).® 

6. WalidL A.n. 86-96. a.d. 705-715. 

Under this powerful prince tho Khilafat attained the greatest 
extent of dominion to which it over reached. A little previous to 
the accession of Wahd, Muhammad, son of Hariin, was appointed 
to the Indian frontier, whore ho was invested with full powers to 
conduct operations as he thought best.® 

He was directed to search out the ’Allafis, and to seize them by 
every means within his power, in order that the blood of Sa’id 
might bo avenged by their death and destruction. Accordingly, in 
the beginning of tho year 86,^ he secured one of the ’Allafis, who 
was put to death by direct orders of the Khalif, and his head was 
despatched to Hajjaj, with a letter, in which the governor promised, 

^ Cfiach-ndma, MS., pp. 80, 81 ; and Tuhfatu-l Kirdm^ MS., pp. 7, 9. 

8 Chach-ndma^ MS., p. 82; Tuhfatu4 Kirdmj MS., pp. 7, 9 ; Weil, GesohichU d$r 
Chalifen^ Vol I. p. 504, ® Chach’-ndma^ MS,, p. 82. 

^ Finshta says he was not appointed till 87 h, — JSCistory of Sind. 
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if his life were s^Dared to him, and his fortune propitious, he would 
seize all the rest of that obnoxious tribe.” He was engaged, accord- 
ing to one author, for five years, according to another, for fiye 
months, in the important occupation of “ conquering the rivers and 
forests.”^ 

Under the auspices of the cruel tyrant, Hajjaj, who, though 
nominally governor only of ’Irak, was in fact ruler over all the 
countries which constituted the former Persian kingdom, the spirit 
of more extended conquest arose, which had hitherto, during the 
civil wars, and before the re-cstablishment of political unity under 
’Abdu-1 Malik and his son Walid, confined itself to mere partial 
efforts on the eastern frontiers of the empire. By his orders, one 
army under Kutaiba, after the complete subjugation of Khawarazm, 
crossed the Oxus, and reduced, but not without great difdculty, Buk- 
hara, Khojand, Shash, Samarkand, and Farghana — some of which 
places had been visited, though not thoroughly subjected, at previous 
periods, by the Muhammadan arms. Kutaiba penetrated even to 
Kashgar, at which place Chinese ambassadors entered into a compact 
with the marauders.^ Another army had, by Hajjaj ’s directions, 
already operated against the king of Kabul, and a third advanced 
towards the lower course of the Indus, through Makran. 

The cause of this latter expedition was the exaction of vengeance 
for the plunder, by some pirates of Debal, of eight vessels, which 
the ruler of Ceylon had despatched, filled with presents, pilgrims, 
Muhammadan orphans, and Abyssinian slaves, to propitiate the 
good-will of Hajjaj and the Khalif, The pirates are differently 
named by the authorities whom we have to foUow. The Futiihu4 
Bulddn says they were “Med.” The Chach^ndma says they were 
“ Tankamara.” The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm says they were “ NTankamara; ” 
but in a subseqent passage gives the name more distinctly as “ Naga- 
mara.” ’Abdu-Ua bin Tba, who wrote a commentary upon the 
Biwan of the poet Jarir, towards the close of the fourth century of 
the Hijra, says they were “ Kuxk,” for which a marginal reading 

1 Chach-nmm^ MS., pp. 82. 83 ; Tuhfatu4 Eirdm, p, 10. 

2 Hammer, Gemaldesaalf Yol. II. pp. 123, 124; Abel Eemusat, sur la Geoff, d$ 
VAsie centrale^ pp. 94-106. Compare also, respecting the relations between the 
Persians and Chinese, De Guignes, Sutoirs des Kms^ Tom. I., pp. 54-59 ; Freret, 
Memoires d& I ^Acad.^ Tom. xvL, pp. 245-255 ; Chim in XJniv. Pitioresqmj Asie I, 297. 
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substitutes “ Kurd.” Eeiske states bis inability to comprehend what 
tribe is meant by this name. Eeinaud says, “ Kurds ” are out of 
the question;^ but that “Kurks” are mentioned by Ibn A1 Asir, 
under the annals of 151 n., as having made a descent upon Jidda, 
and that two years afterwards a flotilla was despatched from Basra 
to make an attack upon the ‘^Kurks,” whom he surmises to be 
probably natives of Coorg, to the east of Mangalore.^ But these 
are an inland nation, and cannot possibly have been engaged in 
maritime expeditions. Whoever they were, they must have been 
inhabitants of Dobal, or its immediate neighbourhood, and though 
the name bo extinct now, the Kurk, Kerk, or Kruk, may possibly 
represent a tribe which flourished at one time near the mouth of the 
Indus.® 

The Mods are familiar to us, as being frequently mentioned by Ibn 
Haukal and the early writers on Sind.* The name of Tangamara 
presents groat difficulties ; but as there is a variation about the first 
letter, and as the omission of diacritical points would admit of the 
word being read Sangamara, it may be proper to point out, if that 
should bo the correct reading, the identity of the two first syllables 
with those of Sangada, which Arrian tells us was the name of the 
mainland in the neighbourhood of Krokala.® How far the name 
extended does not appear, but it is curious that, to our time, it seems 
to be preserved beyond the eastern mouth of the river, in the 
celebrated pirate-coast of the Sanganians, or Sangars, who for cen- 
turies have committed their ravages on the shores of Sind and 
Gruzerat, until their total suppression under our government.® It 

1 They are, however, a very migratory race. We find them in Xhurfisfin, K^ibul, 
Ffirs, KirmSin, the Dasht-i be-daulat, and even in Sind, in the province of Kachh 
GandCiva, where they are classed as Brhhfiis. It is also worthy of remark, that Ibn 
Ilankal speaks of some of the inland Jats as being “ like unto the Kurds.** — Gilde- 
meister, Scripior, Arab, de rcbm Indicis^ p. 181. 

2 M^^noire sur VXnde^ p. 181. 3 gee separate note respecting the Kerks. 

* The Meds are also treated of in a separate note. 

® *E/c KpmdKccv iv juhu 6pos . . . ,,, 6 Sh 

X&pos Uvas :Sdyya5a,--^N‘mrc7tz Faraplm^ p. 5, in Hudson*s Qeograph. Minores^ 
Vol. T. 

« The principal station of the Sanghrs is Juckow, in Kachh. Al. Hamilton says : 
— “ The next province to Catchnaggen (Cach-nagar) is Sangania. Their seaport^ is 
called Baot, very commodions and secure. They admit of no trade, but practice 
piracy.’’ Pinkerton, CoUeetion of Voyago^ Vol. VIII. p. 310. See also Ovington 
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may be remarked, also, that there is a tribe called Sangiir still 
d.welling on the coast of Hakran, at Malan and Batt. 

It is probable, therefore, that the several authorities may be right 
in part, and that the different piratical tribes of the months of the 
Indus may have joined in the expedition which gave Hajjaj grounds 
for demanding reparation from Bahir, the ruler of Sind. 

Upon his declaring his inability to restrain their excesses, Hajjaj 
earnestly solicited from the Khalif permission to exact due vengeance 
from Bahir and his subjects, offering to pay, from his own resources, 
double what would be exhausted from the public treasury. But the 
Khalif replied : — “ The distance is great, the requisite expenditure 
will be enormous, and I do not wish lo expose the lives of Musul- 
mans to peril.” ' In the same spirit of caution, or forbearance, Musa 
was checked in his career of conquest in Spain ; and when the 
remonstance was disregarded, a second envoy, despatched with more 
peremptory orders, seized the bridle of his horse in the presence of 
the whole army, and led him away to Bamascus to answer for his 
contumacy.® 

When, at last, the repugnance of the Khalif had been overcome 
by the urgent remonstrances of Hajjaj, and by his generous offer of 
double payment, which was at a subsequent period rigorously 
demanded, ’Ubaidu-lfa bin Kabhan, was sent against the sea-port of 
Bebal, where he met with defeat and death (p. 119).® 

Hajjaj then wrote to Budail, of the Bajali tribe, directing him to 
advance against Bebal. As Budail was at ’Umdn, M. Eeinaud 
considers it probable that he proceeded by sea to his destination ; 
but the CJiach-ndma, though somewhat confused, is fuller than the 
Fut'hTiu-l BulddUf and tells us that Budail was ordered to proceed to 
Makran, that Muhammad Harun was directed to place three thou- 

and D’Auville. Tod says the name vas not that of any particular nation, but simply 
“ Sangamdharians,” the pirates of the “ Sangams,*' or sacred embouchures of rivers. 
^West. Indm, p. 442, “ Sankha,*' or « Sankbadw&r,” the old name of Bet, offers 

an equally probable origin. Mac Pheraon [Ann* of Comm* I., 172) suggests 
Sangara, the joined canoes mentioned in the Periplus. 

1 Abd-1 Pid&, Jfos?., Yol. I. p. 107; ChacJi^ndma, MS. p. 85; TuhfatuA 
Xirdm^ MS. p. 10, 

2 Conde, Sht* de la Dom* de hs Arabes en JSsp.t ap. De Maries; Reinaud, 
SarrazinSf xviii. ; Crichton, 336. 

3 Bilhduri, Fragments Arabesj p. 190. 
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sand men at Ms disposal, for tlie purpose of proceeding to Sind, and 
that ’Abdu-Ua bin Kabtan Aslami was ordered to join bim from 
’Uman, which be accordingly did at Nairun. Budail advanced at 
the bead of three bnndrod men from Makran, and was joined on the 
way by the reinforcements from Muhammad Harmi. In the battle 
which ensued, Budail, after fighting gallantly, was tlirown from his 
horse, surrounded by the enemy, and killed, and many Musulmans 
were taken captive. The Futuliu4 Bulddn and the Tiilifatu-l Kir dm 
represents the action as having taken place at Dobal, luit the Cliach- 
ndma is not clear upon this point.^ 

Hajjaj was sorely afflicted at this disastrous result of his expedition, 
and vowed that he would bike ample vengeance for tlio various 
indignities which had been heaped upon him. As the people of 
Nairun dreaded the consequences of Hajjaj’s anger, and 3*oflectod 
that their city stood on the very road by which the Arabs would 
enter Sind, their governor, who was a Samani, or Buddhist, sent 
privily some confidential messengers to Hajjaj, promising to remit 
tribute regularly, and soliciting from him some writing, under which 
Nairun might bo secured from further annoyance at the hand of the 
Musulmans. This bond was readily granted, and the Samani was 
enjoined to obtain the freedom oi* the prisoners taken in the late 
action, with the throat of putting to the swoVd of Islam the lives 
of all infidels as far as the borders of China, if this demand was not 
complied with.” 

After this, ’Umar bin ’Abdu-lla requested that the government of 
Hind might bo confided to him, but he was rolmked by Ilajjuj, and 
told that the astrologers, after being consulted, had pi’onounccd that 
the conquest of that country could bo ciTected only by the hand of 
Muhammad Kasim. 

Muhammad Kasim, as ho is universally styled by the Persians, 
but by Biladuri, ‘‘Muhammad bin Kasim SakifI,” and by Abu-1 

1 Briggs gives tlie leader’s name as “ Budmeon.'* lloiuaud as “ Bodayl.” Lt. 
Postaus as “ Bazil.” The iis “ Bitzil,” or “ BiizaiL” [Bilhduri gives 

it distinctly “ Budail/q As “ Budail ** is an old Arabic name, it is probably tb© 
correct reading in this passage. Compare Periskta, Vol, IV. p. d03 ; Fragments 
Arahes^ p. 190 ; Journal A.SJL^ No. clviii., p. 85; Chach-ndmay MS., i)p, 85, 86 ; 
Tuhfatu-l JCxrdm^ MS., p, 8; Weil, GmlmhU dor (Jhalifsn^ Vol. 1., p. 501; Sale, 
Koran, Vol. I. p. 138, 

* (jhach'-ndma, MS., p. 86 ; Tuhjatu4 Kxrdm, MS., p. 8. 
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Fid4 “ Muhammad bin A1 Kasim,*’ was in the bloom of youth, 
being only seventeen years of age, when this important command 
was conferred upon him. It is probable that, although he is repre- 
sented to have already administered the province of Pars with ability, 
he obtained his appointment less from personal merit, than from 
family interest, for he was cousin and son-in-law of Hajjaj ; but the 
result showed the wisdom of the selection. His rapid career of con- 
quest along the whole valley of the Indus, from the sea to the moun- 
tains, lias been fully narrated in the translations from the FMJiu-l 
Bidddn and Chacli^ndma, Prom them it is evident, that his suc- 
cesses, like those of his contemporary, Tarik, in Spain, were as much 
attributable to his temper and policy as to his courage and strategy. 
There was, though by no means little — as Dobal and Multan bear 
witness — yet much less, wanton sacrifice of life than was freely 
indulged in by most of the ruthless bigots who have propagated the 
the same faith elsewhere. The conquest of Sind took place at the 
very time in which, at the opposite extremes of the known world, 
the Muhammadan arms were subjugating Spain, and pressing on the 
southern frontier of Prance, while they were adding Khwarazm to 
their already mighty empire. In Sind, as in Spain, where submis- 
sion was proifercd, quarter was readily given; the people of the 
country were permitted the exercise of their own creeds and laws ; 
and natives wore sometimes placed in responsible situations of the 
government. Much of this unwonted toleration may, in both in- 
stances, have arisen from the small number of the invading force, as 
well as from ignorance of civil institutions ; but wo must still allow 
the loaders credit for taking the best moans of supplying these 
deficiencies, and seeking assistance from the quarters most able to 
afford it.^ 

The two authorities above-mentioned differ from each other in 
some particulars, and the ChacTi-ndma, which is the source of the 
Persian accounts, furnishes a few details, wearing, especially towards 

' Eespccting Spain, sec De MarUs Ilistoire des Ardbes en Espngne^ Tom. I. p. 14; 
HI. 401 ; I*ockhart*s Spanish JBallads, xvii. T&,rik*s moderation was ky no means 
imitated by his early successors. The soldiery plundered the towns, devastated the 
country, and profaned the churches. A native historian has remarked that the 
miseries of the vanquished constituted the happiness of the victors.— Mariana, De 
rcbm Jlispanim^ Lib. vi., c. 19, 
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the close, the appearance of embellishment ; but there is no startling 
discrepancy in the general history of the C(m(][iiest, of which the 
broad features are preserved with fidelity in both naratives. 

The Persian authorities, following ihe Cliach-numa, mention that 
Muhammad Kasim penetrated to Kanauj, which, as the borders of 
that country then extended nearly to Ajinir, is no improbable cir- 
cumstance, if we do not construe the expression to signify literally 
that the city of Kanauj was conquer(‘d. Jhit ovcjii ihe possession of 
that gi’cat capital would not have satisfuMl the ambitious [is})irations 
oflTajjaj; for ho had ordered Muhammad to pciu^traiii todiina; 
and with tluj A'iew of exciting emulation hciwi'on liiin and Kuiai]>a, 
liad promis(‘d, that wliichcver of tlicm arrived tliero first should }>e 
invested with the government of the c<‘lestial empin*: a fair (dial- 
lenge and a fair start, — for in the s(5ir-sam<‘ ytsar, om‘ was on ihe 
Indus, the other on the Jaxartes, in the same longitmh), and at tlu^ 
same distaiuH^ from the oasforu goal, which fanaticism ami avario(i, 
as well as llio desire to w‘curc a safi* and remoh^ asylum ujjon 
the (l(‘aih of Wah'd, had d(‘signated tf> tliesc rival g<merals as the 
guerdon of hiic(3Csh and victory.^ 

Prof/mfi of the Arahn in ShuL 

From faith in Firishia, who has heem follow<‘d <*x<*lusivcly hy 
our inodcTii historians, it has Im^ou usual to (u>nsid<*r that tlu} <!on- 
(piest ofvSind was olhicted by only six thousand men. who, by sonui 
misap}>reheTision of the original, are wrongly statofl h> be Assyrians. 
The more correct statement, given by our Arab aulhorilif^s, shows 
that, ind(pciidont of an advancjcwl guard umlcr Abu-1 Aswa-d .lalunn, 
which was ordonsd to join Muhamma<l Kasiiti on* the bonlcrs of 
Rind, there were six thousand picked cavalry I'nnn Syria and ’'Irak, 
six thousand arm<Hl camel-ridors, thoroughly <‘(jnippe(i fnr military 
o])craiious, ‘with a baggage train of three tht)usan(l lhi<*trian (ia,m(ds, 
which, however, Mfr Ma’suiri converts into t.hro{i ihousaml infantry. 
In Makran, Muhammad Kasim was joiiuHl ])y the govtu’nor, Muham- 
mad IT.arun, with other reinforcements ; and five e.jitaj>ults, togtitln^r 
with tlui necessary ammuidtien, were trans|)ort,(‘d by hvh to Dehal. 
The numhor of men conv<‘yed by tlio naval s<|uadron may Ihj esti- 

‘ Mi'm. stir l*Indej p. ISO ; Pitt, AsiCj v, S27. 
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mated by tbe fact, that we find one catapult alone requiring no less 
than five hundred men to work it. These heavy machines had been 
used by the Prophet in the siege of Taif, and had done effective 
service only a few years before at Damascus and Mecca, as well 
as in the re-conquest of northern Africa ; but they were so pon- 
derous that they could be rarely used, except where the means 
of transport by water existed, or but a short distance by land had to 
be traversed. Hence Kutaiba, in his campaign beyond the Oxus, 
was often compelled to regret that a long and tedious land-carriage 
deprived him of the advantage of these implements, which were 
nearly indispensable in the operations in which he was engaged. 

Besides these Arab troops, we find the Jats and Meds enlisting 
under Muhammad Kasim’s banners, which, independent of its moral 
effect in dividing national sympathies, and relaxing the unanimity 
of defence against foreign aggression, must have been of incalculable 
benefit to him, in his disproportionate excess of cavalry, which could 
be of but little service in a country intersected by rivers, swamps, 
and canals. 

This desertion of the native princes was doubtless occasioned by 
the severity with which they had treated tjie Jats and Lohanas upon 
the capture of Brahmanabad. The inhibition of riding on saddles 
and wearing fine clothes, the baring the head, the accompaniment 
of a dog, the drawing of and hewing wood for the royal kitchen, 
were more suited to Musulman intolerance than the mild sway of 
Hinduism ; and accordingly, after the conqueror’s first acquisitions, 
we find him so indifferent about retaining the good will of his allies, 
that he imposed the same conditions upon them, which he enforced 
with even greater stringency than his predecessors. 

After the news of Muhammad Kasim’s success reached Damascus, 
he was joined by other troops and adventurers eager for plunder 
and prosclytism ; insomuch that when he left Multan, for the pur- 
pose of proceeding to Dipalpur and the north, wo find it stated in the 
TdriTcli-i Sind and Tnlifatu-l Kirdm, that he had no less than 50,000 
men marching under his standard, besides those whom he had left 
in the forts and garrisons of Sind. Hence we may see, that paucity 
of numbers was by no means so much against the chance of Muham- 
mad Kasim’s success as has hitherto been supposed. ^ 

1 Elphinstone’s Misiory of India, Vol, I. p. 510. 
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There is no occasion here to follow this conqueror through all 
the rapid stages of his successful career. These will be found fully 
set forth in the translations from the Gliach-ndma and Futkhu-l 
Bulddn, which furnish details hitherto wanting in the authorities 
accessible to us. Abu-1 Fida and Abu-1 Faraj toll us merely that 
Hind was conquered by Muhammad Kasim in the year 94 h. Ibn 
Kutaiba, ascribes the conquest to 93 h., but gives no particulars. 
Elmacin (A1 Makin) only tells us that Hind and Sind wore conquered, 
and that King Dahir was slain by the Musulmans, and had his head 
cut off; and Weil gives the following as the sum of all that the great 
historian Tabari has to say upon tliis theme : “ In the year 90 (?) 
Muhammad ibn Kasim, whom Hajjaj had appointed to command an 
army, slew the king of Sind, named Dass ibn Sassa. In the year 
94, Muhammad ibn Kasim conquered India. In tho year 95, the 
farthest India was conquered, with exception of Kiraj and Alman- 
dal.”^ A like comj)laint has been made of the meagrenoss of our 
modem writers with resjpoot to this interesting period of Indian 
history, but without just cause, for they really had no documents to 
appeal to. 

Though Muhammad left Shiraz in tho year 92 h., he does not 
appear to have reached Dcbal till tho beginning of the following 
year. The precise date is not mentioned, yet Hajjaj replies to the 
announcement of its capture, on tho 20th Eajab, 93 (1st May, 
712 A.n.) ; so, as nows between Sind and the capital is said to have 
been convoyed in seven days, tho fall of Dcbal may be dated in tho 
beginning of that month.’* 

After tho conquest of tho capital Alor, in Kamazan of the same 
year, tho Futulm4 JBulddu canios him no further than Multan, from 
which place he returns on hearing of Hajjivj’s death ; but the Chacli- 
ndma takes him to tho very foot of tho Kashmir hiUs, to the part 
where the Jhelam debouches from tho mountains, and forms the 
streams and islands which cannot fail to strike the traveller with 
tho minute coiTectncss of Quintus Curtius, in describing (viii. 45) 
the scene of Alexander’s decisive victory over Porus, after passing 
tho Hydaspes. In tho Cliacli-ndma, tho place is called Fanj-mdMdt, 

1 Geschichte der Chalifen^ Yol. I. pp. IGl, 184, 188, 506 ; Annales MosUmiei^ 
Vol. I. p. 148; Eistona I)ymstiarum^^*2,0l\ Eisioria 8arac$nicat^, SL 

* TuhfalU'l Eirdnij MS., p. 1. 
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or “ The Five Waters,” — a miniature Panjdb, in short (supra, p. 144). 
It was here that Chach fixed the boundary of Sind and Kashmir ; 
and the planting of fir-trees, to mark the site, shows how elevated a 
spot these conquerors had reached in their northern progress. 

The balance of authority is perhaps in favour of Jalalpur, as the 
place of Alexander’s crossing the Hydaspes : argument and ocular 
demonstration conclusively decide in favour of the upper passage ; 
hut we need not discuss the point further. The literature of the 
question may be ascertained by consulting the references in the note.' 

The Khalif Walid died six months after Hajjaj, in Jamada I. 
A.H. 96 — ^A.D. January, 715 ; and as Muliammad Kasim’s recal was 
immediately consequent upon that event, he must have remained 
altogether about three years and a quarter in Sind and the Panjab. 

Our authorities differ respecting the mode of Muhammad Kasim’s 
death ; but it must be admitted that there is much more probability 
in the statement of the FuMiu-l Bidddn than in that of the Chach- 
ndma, which is followed by all the later writers. The former states 
that he was seized, fettered, imprisoned, and tortured to death with 
the Khalif Sulaiman’s pnction ; the latter, that the two daughters 
of Dahir, who had been sent to the capital for the Khalif s haram, 
complained that they had already been violated by their father’s 
conqueror, — ^upon which, Walid, in a fit of wrath, ordered that he 
should be sewn up in a raw cow-hide, and so transmitted to Damas- 
cus. When his body was exhibited to the girls, they declared that 
their assertion was untrue, and that they had uttered it merely to be 
avenged on the destroyer of their family and country. The tale 
goes on to say, that the capricious tyrant, in an agony of remorse for 
his hasty conduct, ordered them to be immured alive. Others say 
they were tied to horses’ tails, and so dragged about the city,® The 

1 Droysen, Gesohichte Alex's, p. 889; Burnes, Travels to Bokhara, Yol 1. p. 57; 
Patter, Erdkunde von Aston, Yol. lY. pt. i. pp. 452-4 ; vii. p. 93 ; Elphinstone, 
Cauhul, p 80; Williams, Zife of Alex,, p. 267; Trans, A, Soe., Yol. I. pp. 
148-199; H. T. Pnnsep, Jowml A, 8 Bengal, 1843, p. 628; J. Abbott, ibid.\ 
Yol. XVII. p. 1; XYIIX. and 1852, pp. 219-231. 

2 The account given in the Chach-ndma has been already printed. The following 
is from Mir Ma’sfrm. It will be seen that both these authorities represent the Khalif 
AYalid as the destroyer of Muhammad Kfrsim. “ At that time a letter came from the 
Khalif Walid, to this effect : — ‘After taking Alor, you sent to the capital, among the 
prisoners, two daughters of E§ja D§.hir, in charge of Muhammad, the son of 'Ali 
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whole story certainly savours more of romance than reality, but 
the reason which has been advanced against it — namely, that the 

Tuhin&n HamadS-ni, accompanied by Abyssinian servants. One night the Khalif 
had the two girls brought into his haram, and ho then gave them into the charge of 
the bedchamber attendants, with orders to pay them every attention, and present 
them when they had recovered from the fatigues of their journey. Two months after- 
wards the Khalif remembered those two Hindi slaves, and ordered them to be brought 
into his presence. An interpreter accordingly summoned them. When their veils 
were thrown back, the Khalif, on seeing them, became distracted with admiration of 
their great beauty. He then asked them their names; one said her name was 
Parmal-Devi, the other said her name was Shraj-Devi. The Khalif ordered the 
attendants to leave one of them there. She then rose and said * I am not fit for the 
bedchamber of the Khalif, because Muhammad bin Kiisim dishonoured us both 
before he sent us to the Khalif.' When the interpreter explained this, the fire of 
anger and jealousy was kindled in the Khalif, and he gave oiders that as a punish- 
ment for this want of respect, Muhammad bin Kasim should be wrapped up in the 
raw hide of an ox, and be sent to the capital. To enforce this order, the Khalif 
wrote some words of menace in the maigin of the letter in his own hand, ^ Wherever 
Muhammad bin Kisim may be, when this reaches him, he is to come to the capital, 
and make no fail in obeying this order.' Muhammad bin Kksim was at Hdhfipiii, 
when the Khalif’ a ehamberlain brought this mandate. When he had read it he 
directed that officer to carry the order into effect. He accordingly wrapped 
Muhammad bin KCisim in a raw hide. Three days afterwards the bird of life left his 
body and fiew to heaven. The chanibcrlain put the body into a box, and carried 
it to the capital. When ho arrived in Syria, he brought the box before the Khalif 
on a day of public audience. The Khalif enquired if Muhammad wore alive? the 
(jhamberlain icplied that he had boon enclosed in a raw skin, and that he died three 
driys afterwards. The Khahf then directed the box to be taken into the female apart- 
ments, and ordered that it should be opened there in his presence. He then 
called for the daughters of Eiija Dhhir, and said, ‘ Come and see how supreme are 
my commands ; behold, Muhammad bin Khsim I' They both came forward to look 
at him and recognized him, and, raising their hands, they blessed and piaised the 
Khalif. They then said, ‘ Kings of great justice should not proceed hastily in 
ponlous matters, nor act precipitately upon the information of friends or enemies in 
tlie most important of all conceiiis.’ When the Khalif enquired what was the 
meaning of their address, they replied: ‘W’’o raised this charge against Muhammad 
bill Kksini out of enmity to him, because he slew our father, and through him dominion 
and wealth have departed from our house ; we have come as prisoners into a foreign 
land ; the king in his anger did not weigh our words, nor distinguish between our 
truth and our falsehood, but issued his fatal order. The truth is, this man was to us 
as a father, or a brother ; his hands never touched the skirts of our purity ; our 
object was to revenge our lather, and so wo made this accusation. Our wishes have 
boon fullilled, but there has been a serious failure in the king’s justice.' When the 
Khalif lieard this, he was overwhelmed with remorse for a whole hour; but the fire 
ol‘ anger then burst from the furnace of his bosom, and he gave orders for the two 
girls to bo tied to the tails of horses, and, after being dragged round the city, to he 
thrown into the Tigris (JOajkC), Muhammad bin KSisim was buried at Damascus 
Two years after his death the people of India rebelled, and threw off their yoke, and 
(Mil) tiom Dobalpur to the Salt Sea remained under the dominions of the Khalif.” 
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sewing up in a Mde was a Tatar mode of punishment, and not 
Arab — constitutes no valid objection; for, though it undoubtedly 
was practised by the Tatars — as when the savage Hulaku murdered 
the last Khalif of Baghdad — ^yet an earlier example might have 
been discovered in the Arab annals. Even before the time of the 
Sind conquest, we find the adherents of the first Mu’awiya enclosing 
the body of the governor of Egypt in the carcass of an ass, and 
burning both to ashes.^ And as for the general tone of romance 
which runs through this version of Muhammad Kasim’s death, we 
find a case somewhat parallel in contemporary history ; for, when 
Musa, the conqueror of Spain, was treated with similar indignity by 
Sulaiman — the same relentless Khalif who persecuted the conqueror 
of Sind, — and was lingering in misery and exile at Mecca, the head 
of his son, who had been murdered at Cordova, was thrown down at 
his father’s feet, while the tyrant’s messenger taunted him in the 
midst of his agony and despair.* 

CONTINUATION OE THE UMMAYIDE DYNASTY. 

7. Siilairndn, a.h. 96-99. a.d, 715-717. 

Yazid, who was appointed to succeed Muhammad Kasim, died 
eighteen days after his arrival in Sind. Habib, the son of Muhallab, 
was then appointed to pursue the war in that country ; for, in the 
interval, the princes in India had revolted, and Jaisiya, the son of 
Dahir, had regained possession of Brahmanabad. The local his- 
torians, indeed, tell us that, for two years after the departure of 
Muhammad Kasim, the natives recovered and maintained possession 
of the countries which had been conquered from them. Habib 
encamped on the banks of the Indus, and the inhabitants of Alor 
submitted to him, after he had defeated a tribe which opposed him 
in aims (p. 124). 

’Amar bin ’Abdu-lla is also mentioned as one of the Sindian 
governors during this reign.* 

^ "Weil, GeuhiohU der OJialifcn^ Vol. I. p. 242, 

2 Cardonne, Sistoire de VAfriqm et de VEsjpagne sous la Eomin, des Amies, 
Tom. I., p. 98. Gibbon, Chap. li. 

8 Tarikk-i Sindj MS., p. 37 ; Tuhfatu4 Eirdm^ MS., p, 18; OesoJikhU der 
Chalifeni Vol. I. p. 571. 
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a ^Umar IL, a.h. 90-101. a.d. 717-720. 

Tke Kkalif Sulaiman, who died a.h. 99 — a.d. 717, was succeeded 
by ’Umar bin ’Abdu-1 Aziz. ’Umar addressed letters to the native 
princes, inviting them to embrace Islam, and to swear allegiance; 
proposing, as the reward of their acquiescence, that they should be 
allowed participation in the rights and privileges of other Musul- 
mans. The son of Dahir, and many princes, assented to these pro- 
posals, and took Arab names. ’Amru bin Muslim al Bahali was the 
Khalif’s lieutenant on this frontier, and he was successful in the 
invasion of several Indian prpvinces (p. 124).^ 

9. II., A.n. 101-105. a.d. 720-724. 

Under the roign of Yazid bin ’Abdu-1 Malik, the sons of Muhallab 
fled to Sind with their families. ’Amru sent Halal al Tamimf in 
pursuit of them, and on his encountering the fugitives at Kandabel, 
ho slew Mudi’ak, Mufazzal, Ziyad, and all the sons of Muhallab, 
including Mu’awiya, who had placed Muhammad Kasim in chains. 
This happened in the year 101 or 102 n., and forms an episode of 
some interest in the civil warfare of the Ummayides, which is fully 
recounted by the Arabic historians of that dynasty. 

When Yazid, the son of Muhallab, had’faiidy committed himself 
to a contest with his namesake, the reigning Khalif, ho had, in 
order to extend his power, and procure an asylum in the event of 
defeat, despatched his agents to obtain possession of the several 
provinces of Ahwdz, Fars, Kirman, and Makran, as far as the banks 
of the Indus. Kandabel, on the remotest frontiers of the empire,” 
he had especially consigned to the charge of Wadda ibn Hamid al 
Azdi, in order that ho might ensure a safe refuge for his family in 
case of any disaster. His defeat and death shortly ensued; — 
upon which, Mufazzal and his other brothers, having equipped 
at Basra a sufficient number of vessels for tho conveyance of 
themselves and tho surviving members of the Muhallabi family, 
embarked for tho coast of Kirman, whence they proceeded, as 
originally designed, to Kandabel. There Wadda proved treacherous 
to his charge, and tho whole family, it is commonly said, were 
extirpated in the action which took place under its walls ; but some 
1 Mdmoin sur l*Inde, p. 191 ; TuhfaM Xirdm, MS., p. 18. 
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members, at least, must have survived ; for, besides others of the 
same family, we read of one Yazid Muhallabi, fifty years afterwards, 
as governor of Africa, and his son. Baud, as governor of Sind.‘ 
The women and children were sold into slavery, from which they 
were only redeemed by the humanity of a generous individual, 
named Jarrah, the son of ’Abdu-lla.® 

10. HasMm, a.h. 105-125. a.d. 724-743. 

14. Marwdn IL, a.h. 127-132. a.d. 744-750. 

’Amru was succeeded in the command of the Indian frontier by 
Junaid, son of ’Abdu-r Eahman al Marri, in which appointment, 
originally made by ’Umar, the governor of ’Irak, he was confirmed 
by the Khalif Hasham, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik. 

From the mention of the Sindian frontier,” it would appear that 
the Arabs were still excluded from the province itself; and it is^ 
indeed, said in the passage from the native historian quoted above, 
that the new converts again apostatized, and revolted against the 
government, Junaid proceeded to Debal, but upon his reaching the 
banks of the Indus, the son of Dahir opposed his passage, on the 
ground that he himself had been invested by the Khalif *Umar 
with the government of his own country, in consequence of having 
become a Muhammadan. A contest took place between them on the 
lake of As-sharki, when, the vessel of the son of Dahir being quite 
disabled, he was made prisoner, and subsequently put to death. 
Sasa, his brother, fled towards ’Irak, to complain of Junaid’s con- 
duct ; but he also, having been cajoled by the perfidious promises of 
Junaid, was killed by that Amir. 

Junaid sent an expedition against Kiraj, which had revolted. 
The walls having been demolished by battering rams, the town was 
taken by assault, and pillaged. Ho despatched his officers also to 
various other places, of which it is difficult to determine the names. 
They may be mentioned as Marmad,® Mandal,^ Dalmaj, Earns, Uzain, 

^ Ibn Khaldtin, in de VAfrique, by Jf. Noel Desvergers^ quoted in Mem.^ p. 194. 

* Abd-l Fids., Ann, Moa., Vol, I. p. 442, and note 207 ; Erpenii Elmacin, Hiat, 
Sarae,^ p. 78; Price, Muham, Riat,, Vol. I, pp. 531-543; Weil, Gesehiehte d&r 
Chal,^ Vol. I. p. 603. 

3 Had not Broach been subsequently mentioned, I should haye conceived this word 
to be meant for the river Nerbudda (Narmada), It may be a mere repetition of the 
syllable which forms the root of Marusthali, “ or great sandy desert,” itself the origin 
of Mhrwhr. ^ See Note A^ page 390. 
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MalilDa, Baharimad, A1 Bailaiman,^ and Jurz ; but in most instances, 
it is almost impossible to identify them, with any approach to 
certainty (p. 126).® It is sufficient to observe, that these several 
expeditions are represented to have been rewarded with immense 
booty, and that about this period the extension of the Arab con- 
quests, both by sea and land, seems to be confirmed by passages in 
the Hindu, as well as the Chinese, chronicles.® 

Junaid was succeeded, about 107 a.h., by Tamim bin Zaid al 
’Utbi, who had been previously sent to Sind by Hajjaj. He was 
found to be feeble and incompetent, but generous and profuse 
withal, having lavished no less than eighteen millions of tdtariya^ 
dirhams, which he found in the public treasury of Sind. He died 
near Debal, *^at a place called Buffalo Water, because herdsmen 
drove their cattle into it, to protect them against the bears (dabab), 
which infested the banks of the Mihran.” Under his government 
the Musulmans evacuated some Indian provinces, and, up to this 
period,” says Biladuri, ‘‘they have not recovered them all, and their 
settlements are not so far in advance as they had been previously.” 

After Tamim, the government was entrusted by Khalad, governor 
of ’Irak, to Hakim al Kalabi. The inhabitants of Hind liad relapsed 
into idolatry, except those of Kassa. Had they also followed the 
pernicious example, the Arabs would have been deprived of all 
retreat in case of danger. Hakim built a city on the eastern 
borders of a lake, which he named Mahfuza, “ the guarded.” ® He 
made this a place of refuge for the Musulmans, established it as the 
capital, and resided in it, Hakim entrusted ’Amru bin Muhammad 
bin Hasim® with an expedition beyond Mahfuza, from which he 
returned victorious ; and when ’Amru was, in his turn, nominated 

1 “ NilraJin” probably. There is a “ Nilh^n” mentioned in the Ckaeh-ndma (p. 
160), and a in the JS4g Zdr^ndma (p. 292). The latter is midway between 

’Dmarkot and Josalmir. 2 Mem. sur Vlnde^ p. 192. 

3 Tod, Annals of Eajasthm^ Vol. 1. pp. 231, 242-250, 781 ; Ma-twan-lin, in 
I^omeam Melanges Asiatiques^ Tom. I. p. 196 ; L * Vnivers. Piit,^ Asie I, p. 300, 
et seq, 

^ This word is supposed to be corrupted from the “ Stator” of the Greeks [but see 
note, supra, p. 3.] 

5 The province of Las, above Sunmf&ni Bay, answers well to this safe position of 
retreat, in the event of Arab discomfiture. 

® From this parentage we may consider him to be a son of the conqueror of Sind. 
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governor, he founded a city “ on tliis side the lake, which he called 
Mansura, ^ the victorious,’ and vsrhich is now,” adds Bilddurl, the 
capital, whore the governors reside.” 

Hakim recovered from the enemy some of the territories which 
had been lost; but, though the people were content with his govern- 
ment, ho was murdered during his administration. The governors 
who succeeded continued the war against the enemy, and reduced to 
obedience many of the ])Toviiiccs which had revolted. The names 
of these governors are not mentioned by Bihiduri ; but the Tuh- 
fafti4 Klrdm says, respecting this jyeriod, ‘^Sulaiman, the son of the 
Khalif Ilashilm, on ])eing put to flight in liis action with Marwaii, 
was a 2 )pointed io Sind, wliich ho ruled well, and remained tliero till 
the accession of tlu^ ’Abba.sid(is, when ho hastened to 2 )ay his respect.s 
to SalTah. Abu-I Khattab also was apjjointed to Sind by Marwaii.” i 
Tlie Tdrihh-i Sind also mentions this latter a 2 )pointment.“ 

UYNASTY OF THE ’ABBASIHES. 

1. Aided Ahh(h (iH Hdffdh A.ir. 1^52-130. a.i>. 7d0-7d4. 

When tlie ’Abl»asides succe<idod to the Klnlafat, Abii IVlusliin 
entrusted tJio govennnent of Sind to ’Abdu-r Bahman, who wont to 
Sind ))y way of I'uklwinstan, and mot on tlm frontier Mansur hin 
Jamhiir, the governor on tlie part of the lalo UmmayMo Klialif.® 
Ahdu-r Kahman was totally defeated, Ixis army jiut to flight, and he 
himself slain {supra, j). 127).'^ 

Ahii Muslim thim eoni‘orr(‘d the goveniorship upon Musa bin K’ab 
lit Tamimi, who, on Ids arrival in Sind, found tlui Indus jdaced 
between him and Mansur. The rivals, however, managed to en- 
counter each other, am! Mansur and all his troojis, though lar 
su2)erior to tlieir ojijiomuits in numbers, wci'O oom})eIled to fly; liis 
Ixrotlier was slain, and let himsedf 2 )eaished of thirst in the sandy 
desert® 

^ Tuhfaiud ICirdm, MS. j), 18, 

® ThiH may have been the Himio Al>6-1 IChattub wlio was governor of Spain in 
MurwfurH time. There was uIho a contimiiiorary Zendic leader of this name. — M. 
Quatrcm6ro, Journal jUiatvim, Aug. 1830, p, KU. 

* Ibn KhaldOn and Khnuchi wrongly UHHcrt that ho was appointed by Saifkh — 
Sec Weil, Qmhiohto ckr (JhaL, Vol. II. p. 16. 

* [See note upon the coins of 'Abdu-r Itahmhn and others, mpra, p. 374 ] 

® Ifammor, Qomdlthsml der Xtobembmhreikmgmf Yol. XI, j). 168. Weil, 6V-, 
ochkhto der ChuL, uU mqu'u^ 
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Musa, when he became master of Sind, repaired Mansura, enlarged 
the mosqne, and directed several successful expeditions against tho 
infidels. According to the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, it was Baud bin ’Alf 
who expelled the Ummayide governor. 

2. Abii Ja'far al Mans&r. a.h. 136-158, a.d. 754-775. 

About the year 140 h., the Khalif Al Mansur appointed Hasham 
to Sind, who conquered countries which had hitherto resisted tho 
progress of the Muhammadan arms. He despatched ’Amru bin 
Jamal with a fleet of barks to the coast of Barada,^ against which 
point, we are informed by Tabari and Ibn Asir, another expedition 
was despatched in 160 h., in which, though the Arabs succeeded in 
taking the town, sickness swept away a great portion of the troops, 
while they were stationed in an Indian port, and the rest, on their 
return, were shipwrecked on the coast of Persia ; so that tho Khalif 
Mahdi was deterred from any further attempts upon India.^ 

A body of troops, at tho time when ’Amru was employed against 
Barada, penetrated into ‘‘ the kingdom of Hind, conquered the coun- 
try of Kashmir, and took many women and children captive.’* ® Tho 
whole province of Multan was also reduced. At Kandabcl, there 
was a party of Arabs, whom Hasham expelled the coimti’y. nicy 
are suspected, with some reason, to have been adherents of ’Ali.** 

^ [This name has been rendered “NSrand,” in page 127, after Gocje, but as tho 
MS. has no points, the word may be Bdrand, Bdrid^ etc.] MM. Boinaud and W<*il 
despair about identifying this name. I believe it to be Barada, or Jetwar, on tho 
coast of Guzer§.t, and the B2irtid, or Barda, of Birfini. Perhaps, also, it may liuvo 
some connection with the Bar-ace of Ptolemy, and the Periplus, Barada stretches 
along the south-western shore of the Peninsula of Guzerat, hotween the divisions of 
Hildr and Sorath. The port of Pdrbandar, in Barada, is the groat emporium of 
this and the neighbouring coasts, on account of its favourable position. Tho town, 
which was captured in 160 h., and which is represented to have been a largo oikj, was 
probably Ghdmti, of which the ruins attract the curiosity of tho traveller, and still 
continue to excite the devotion of the Hindds. Tradition says it stood a siege (»f 
seven or eight years, but the precise era of its destruction is not known. 

2 Ft'og, Arades, pp. 3, 120, 212,’^ Gesch, der Glial ^ Vol. IL p. 116. 

3 This does not mean the present province of Kashmir. Ilwcn Tsang speakH of 
the Panjdb, about a.d. 640, as being a dependency of Kashmir, and tho upper portion 
of the plain-country was frequently attached to that kingdom. The Kashmirian 
annals ignore these Sindian victories, and even interpose tho glorious reiga of Lalitd- 
ditya. See Gildemeister, d& nhm IndicU, pp. 10-14.— sur VJnde^ pp. 162-4, 
188-191,— Stan. Julien, Hiouen Thsang, 1. 162. 

^ Corrig. ex Tabari, ap. KoSegarten, ClmstomatUa^ pp. 98-104. Conf. Fratj* 
^ments^ 212; ifewt., 193; Gildemeister, 23; Weil, II. 66; Abd-1 Eidd, II. 28, 
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About tliis time, tbe Sindian Arabs engaged in a naval expedition 
against Kandahar,^ at wbich place tbe idol-temple was destroyed, 
and a mosque raised upon its ruins. Here, again, we have greatly 
to reduce tbe distance witbin wbicb these operations are supposed to 
have been conducted. M. Beinaud, in bis earlier publication,® in 
wbicb be is followed by Dr. Wed,® considered tbe place hero in- 
dicated to bo Kandbar, near tbe Gulf of Cambay ; but, in bis sub- 
sequent ono,'^ be inclines to tbe opinion that Gandbara, on tbe Ui)por 
Indus, is meant ; of wbicb Waibind was tbe capital. There is little 
pro]){i])ilil.y of either being correct, and wo need not look any further 
than tbe peninsula of Katbiwar, on the north-west angle of which 
is situated Kliandadar, one of the objects of our attack in 1809, 
when, unlike iis noigbliour, Mulia, it surrendered to Col. Walker’s 
detaclnuent without resistance. 

Under Tlasliam, the supremo authority was enforced witli vigour 
throng] lout tbe whole oountxy, and tbe people are roprosontod to 
have lived in abundance and content. 

Tbe govcrmnoiit of Sind was then ]>ostowod upon ’Umar bin IJafs 
bin ^UHiuan, a SulVian, commonly called 1 rascannard.® This must 
liave been previous to J51 rr., for in ihat year wo iind him iransf<Tred 
to the govormnont of Afrbia, where bo %vaH killed in the year 154 n. 
He was suc(;( 3 (id<sd hi the African gcvexTinient by Ya/aM bin llatiin, 
or bin Massid Muballubi, while Bub, the brother of Yassid, became 
governor of Hind in 151 and 155 ii. (771 a.d.). At tlio time of 
Bub’s departure for tbe valley of the Indus, sonic one observed to 
tbe Klialif Mansur, that tlie two brotbers bad little cliauco of being 
enclosed in the same tomb. Neveribeloss, itjion the death (jf Yazfd, 
be was Hucc<jeiled in Africa by bis brother Bub, and the two brotbers 
were actually intorred by tlio side of one another at Kairodn.® 

5. mrienn^r JlasIM, a.h. 170-19i3. A.m 78G-809. 

Wo have, during this prosperous period, another instance of 
transfer between Africa and Sind; for Ddud bin Yazid Muballabi, 

' [Gocjo’h toxt ** Karidalifir.’^] * Fraf/menfs Arabes et PmanSj p. 212. 

* Omhlchte tier Chalifm, Vol. II.p. 56. * MC'moire I'lnUc, p. 190, 

8 Tabari and Abd-l Eidfi place the government of Ilaslifim subsoquuut to that of 
*Umar. 

8 Ibii Aslr, Kdmilu-t Tmdrihh^ armo. 171, ap. Jl/dwt,, p. lOd. The j’cars of 
BCih’s Siadian adminiatration arc dilTorently given in p. 213. 
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wlio had provisionally succeeded his father in the former province, 
was appointed to the latter about the year 184 h. (800 a.d.), and 
died there while holding the office of governor.^ These transfers, 
no doubt, were designed to prevent governors becoming too power- 
ful and independent, by maturing intrigues, and courting popularity 
with the inhabitants of any particular province ; but they must have 
also been attended with the salutary effect upon the governors 
themselves, of removing prejudices, suggesting comparisons, im- 
parting knowledge, and enlarging the general sphere of their ob- 
servation. 

The native historians mention other governors during this reign. 
One. a celebrated Shaikh, called Abu Turab, or Haji Turabi. He 
took the strong fort of Tharra, in the district of Sakura, the city of 
Eagar, Bhambur, and some other places in western Sind. His tomb, 
which bears on its dome the early date of 171 h. (787 a.d.), is to be 
seen about eight miles south-west of Thatta, between Guja and Kori, 
and is visited by pilgrims.^ 

Abu-1 ’Abbas was also a governor of Sind during Hanin’s Hhila- 
fat, and remained in that post for a long time. This is all the in- 
formation which we derive from Mir Ma’sum respecting the Arab 
governors, though he professes to give us a chapter specially devoted 
to this subject.^ 

The vigour which marked this period of the Sindian government 
may, perhaps, be judged of by the impression which the advances of 
the Arabs were making upon the native princes on the northern 
frontier of India. Even the Khakan of Tibet was inspired with 
alarm at the steady progress of their dominion.* 

One interesting synchronism connected with the reign of Harun 
should not be omitted in this place. Tabari mentions that this 
Khahf despatched, by the Arabian sea, an envoy, accompanied with 
numerous presents, to some king of India, representing that he was 
sore afflicted with a cruel malady, and requesting, as he was on the 
point of travelling on a distant journey into Khurasan, that the 
famous Indian physician, Kanka or Manikba, might be sent to attend 

1 Abti-l Fidii, Anmles Moslem^ Vol. II. p. 78. 

3 Tuhfatu I Eirdm, MS. pp. 19, 234. 

3 TdirJch-t Sindj MS. p. 38, and Tuhfatu-l Kiram^ MS. p. 19. 

^ "Weil, Geschkhte der Chcdifen^ Vol. II., pp. 163, 180. 
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him on his tour in that proyince ; promising, on the honour of a prince, 
that he should he permitted to return to his country immediately 
on the Khalif s arrival at Balkh, The physician, who was sent in 
compliance with this request, was so successful in his treatment, 
that his imperial patient was in a short time sufficiently recovered 
to proceed to his destination, through the passes of Halwan. Never- 
theless, the Khalif died at Tus, before he had accomplished all the 
purposes of his journey; but, in due time, the Indian physician, 
according to promise, was allowed to proceed to Balkh, whence he 
returned in safety to his native country ; which, if not Sind itself, 
was probably no great distance from it, as the embassy of invitation 
bad proceeded by sea. Some authorities, however, represent that 
the physician, in the first instance, crossed over the Hindu-kush, and 
returned home by the Persian Gulf.^ 

7. Al Mdmiin, a.h. 198-218. a.d. 813-833. 

During this Khilafat, Bashar bin Daud, who was invested with 
the chief authority in Sind, raised the standard of revolt, with- 
held payment of the revenues, and prepared to resist the Khalif 
with open force. Ghassan bin Abbad, an inhabitant of Kufa, and a 
near relative of the Khalif, who had about ten years previous been 
governor of Khurasan, Sijistan, and Kirman, was sent, in 213 n., 
against the insurgent, who siu-rendered himself to Ghassan under 
promise of safe conduct, and accompanied him to Baghdad, where 
he obtained pardon from the Khalif.’* 

Ghassan then appointed ‘‘to the government of the frontier,” 
Musa, son of the famous Yahya, the Barmekide, and younger brother 
of Pazl and Ja’far, the ministers of Harunu-r Eashid. Musa cap- 
tured and slew Bala, king of As-Sharki (the east), though five 
hundred thousand dirhams were offered as a ransom (p. 128). 

In another work, Musa’s appointment is ascribed to Harun’s reign. 
He was removed, because he squandered the revenues. He was suc- 
ceeded by ’All bin ’Isa bin Haman.^ 

There appears some dijBficulty about this period, with respect to 

^ Ibn Abh IJsaibiab, in Journal JR, jd., Soc,, Vol, YI. p, 110. — Price, Mohaminedan 
Eistory^ Vol. II. p. 88. — X, Sprengcr, Biographical Diet L. U. X., Vol. 11., p. 300. 

® AbO-l PidSi, Annales Moslem,^ Vol, II. p, 150. 

3 Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, MS. p. 18. 
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the succession to the government of Sind. It is asserted that, pre- 
vious to the arrival of Ghassan, Tahir bin Husain, who had been the 
main cause of the elevation of Mamdn to the Khilafat, received 
Sind as a portion ’of his eastern government, when he was appointed 
to Khurasan in 205 a.h. (820 a.b.), in which province he died before 
he had held it two years. Others, again, say that ’Abdu-lla bin 
Tahir (the Obaid-ulla of Eutychius)^ received the province of Sind, 
when he succeeded to his father’s government in Khurasan. Firishta 
also tells us, that the Samanis extended their incursions to Sind and 
Thatta; but it may reasonably be doubted if cither they, or the 
Tahiris,’* exercised any power in the valley of Indus, any more than 
did the Sujffarides (except perhaps Ya’kub), or the Buwaihides, whose 
seats of government were much nearer, and who had many more 
facilities for establishing their power in that direction. There is a 
confusion, also, respecting the precise date of the Barmokido governor 
above alluded to.® 

8. Al-MuHasim-hi-llaJi, a.h. 218-227. a.d. 833-841, 

Musa, the Barmekido, after acquiring a good reputation, died in 
the year 221 h., leaving a son, named ’Amran, who was nominated 
governor of Sind by Mu’tasim-bi-llah, then Khalif, ’Amrtin betook 
himself to the country of Kaik^, which was in tho occupation of the 
Jats, vanquished them, and founded a city, which ho called A1 Baiza, 
the white,” where he established a military colony. Ho then re- 
turned to Mansura, and thence went to Kandabol, which was in tho 
possession of Muhammad bin Khalil. The town was taken, and the 
principal inhabitants were transferred to Kusdar. After that, ho 
sent an expedition against the Mods, killed throe thousand of them, 
and constructed a causeway, which boro tho name of ‘‘the Mod’s cause- 
way.” Upon encamping near the river Alrur,^ ho summoned tho 
^ EutycHi JinmleSj Yol. II. p 430. 

> [See note on the TCitariya dirhams, supra, p. 3 ; Thomas’ Prinsep, Yol II 

p 118.] 

s Compare M. do Sacy, Chrestomathie Arabs, Tom. III. p. 496. — M. do Shino, 
DicU d' Ibn-KhalhMn, Tom. I. p. 542. — 8%cr Vlndc, p. 198. — Fragm, Arahes, 
p. 215. — Gildomeister, de reh. Indkis, p. 24.— 'Weil, Geschichte dor Chalifen, Yol. 11. 

p. 228. > 

4 [This is the reading of Goeje’s text (see supra, p. 128), hut Sir IT. Elliot read 
“ Aral,” respecting which he says] This river, by some considored jin artificial canal, 
runs from the lake Manchhar, and falls into tho Indus, near Sihwau. 
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Jats, who were dependent on his government. When they obeyed 
the call, he stamped a seal upon their hands, ^ and received from them 
the capitation tax, directing that when they presented themselves to 
him, they should each be accompanied by a dog, so that the price of 
a dog rose as high as fifty dirhams.” 

The meaning of this strange provision is not very evident, but we 
have seen above, that it originated witli the Brahman dynasty, and 
was approved by Muhammad Kasim. It does not appear whether 
the tribute-dogs were taken away by the Arabs, or whether it was 
intended to encourage the breed, by making it necessary that every 
man should have his dog. It is only for one of these two reasons 
that the price could have been enhanced. In the former case, they 
must have been taken, either for the purpose of being slaughtered* 
by the Arabs, in order to diminish their number, which might have 
amounted to a nuisance, or they were taken and kept to be used by 
themselves, as by the Talpur princes of later times, in hunting — or 
in watching flocks, as we see them employed to this day in the Delta, 
where they allow no stranger to approach a village. For the same 
reasons they are held in high repute in Buluohistan. 

Had any people but Saracens been rulers in Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, we might have even surmised that thoso animals were an 
article of export, for the celebrity of Indian dogs was great among 
the ancient occupants of the same country, and by them ilioy were 
largely imported, as they were considered the best for hunting 
wild beasts, and even lions were readily attacked by them.® Xerxes, 
as Herodotus tells us, was followed in his expedition to Greece by 
Indian dogs, of which none could mention the number, they were 
so many ” (vii, 187) ; and Tritmehmes, the satrap of Babylon, kept 

^ This means, most probably, a permanent brand, 'which at that time was a favourite 
mode of marking a distinction between Christians, or lews and Muhammadans. — 
Mod» Universal KzsL, Yol. XI. p. 16. 

® This is improbable, because, however unclean they maybe in the eyes of the faith- 
ful, the killing of them is considered unlawful, since they have souls T* This de- 
cision was gravely pronounced by a Turkish mufti, on the occasion of a plague in 
Constantinople, when they were transported to a desert isle.— Vol. X. p. 196. 

* These were perhaps from tlie countries of the upper, rather than the lower, Indus, 
The Sind hound is described by Yignc, in his Travels in Kashmir^ Yol. IL, p. 411. 
Bespecting the ancient estimation of those Indian dogs, see the passngos from Straho, 
Diodorus, -Elian, Plutarch, and Gratius, cited by B. Goier, AUxandri AT. Eist, Scrip- 
ioresy p. 378 ; Ctesias, IndicUf c. 25 ; Arist. Eist Animat YII. 23. 
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such a number of Indian dogs, that four considerable tows in the 
plains were exempted from all other taxes, and devoted to their 
maintenance ” (i. 192). But, as dogs are held in abomination by 
Muhammadans, we cannot conceive that these tribute-dogs were dis- 
posed of in this fashion. Whatever may have been the cause of this 
article of the engagement, it is a curious fact, that the effect seems 
to have survived in the very scene of these operations; for it is 
notorious, that the rare crime of dog-stealing is practised to the 
west of Aral and Manchhar, and travellers are obliged to adopt 
especial precautions in passing through that district.^ 

After this triumphant affair with the Jats, 'Amran again attacked 
the Meds at several different points, having many Jat chiefs under his 
banners ; and he dug a canal, by which the sea- water flowed into their 
lake, so that the only water which they had to drink became salt. 

The spirit of faction which prevailed between the Nizarian and 
Yamanian Arabs, was the cause of ’Amran’s death, he having boon 
appointed by ’Umar bin ’Abdu-1 ’Aziz al Habbari, who espoused the 
Nizarian cause, and whose family, in Ibn Haukal’s time, was 
supreme in Mansdra. It was during ’Amran’s govemmont, that 
the Indians of Sin dan ^ declared themselves independent ; but they 
respected the mosque, which the Musulmans of the town visited 
every Friday, for the purpose of reading the usual olfleos and 
praying for the Khalif, Sindan had been originally captured by 
Fazl bin Mahan, once a slave of the family of Sama, — the same 
probably that afterwards made itself master of Multan. lie sent 
an elephant to the Khalif Mamun, and prayed for him in the Jami’ 
Masjid, which he erected in Sindan. At his death, he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Muhammad, who fitted out a flotilla of seventy 
barks against the Meds of -Hind, put many of them to the swox'd, 
and took Malia.® In his absence, one of his brothers, named Mahan, 
treacherously usurped the government of Sindan, and wrote to pro- 
pitiate the goodwill of Mu’tasim ; but the Indians declared against 

^ Masson^s Travels in Afghanistan^ eto., Yol. II. p. 141. 

2 There was a Sind&n fifty parasangs south of Broach, and oloTcn north of 
Tfina, which is spoken of by the old Arab geographers (see p. 402). But the town 
here spoken of is more probably the Sindhu, or SandCin, in Abrasa, the southern dis- 
trict of Xaclih. See Gildemeister, de rebus Indim, pp. 46, 47. 

3 [This name is unintelhgible in the text, it may be Mfili, Khli, or Fhli]. 
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him, and crucified Mm, and subsequently, as before stated, pro- 
claimed their independence, by renouncing allegiance to the 
Muhammadans (p. 129). 

It was in ’Amran’s time, also, thatfthe country of A1 ’Usaifan/ 
situated between Kashmir, Kabul, and Multan, was governed by a 
certain prince of good understanding. His son falling ill, the prince 
asked the priests of one of the idols woi'shipped by the inhabitants, 
to beseech the idol to heal his son. The priests, after absenting 
themselves a short time, returned, and said the idol had heard their 
prayers, yet the son died notwithstanding. The prince, exasperated 
at their fraudulent pretensions, demolished the temple, broke the 
idol in pieces, and massacred the ministers. He then called before 
him some Musulman merchants, who developed to Mm the proofs of 
the unity of God, upon which he readily became a convert to the 
faith (p. 129). 

Among the notices of Mu’tasim’s reign, we find it mentioned that, 
in order to reward Ikshm, the Turk, for his seizure of the notorious 
fanatic Babok, who had spread great consternation by the effects of 
his first successes, the Khalif bestowed upon him twenty millions of 
dirhams from the province of Sind — ^which was equal to two years' 
revenue ; but it does not appear that Ikshin ever went there to collect 
it, and it was probably a mere assignment upon the general revenues, 
which might be paid when convenient, or altogether repudiated. 
The mention of a particular province is strange, under the circum- 
stances of the lime, and would seem to show that but little was 
received into the general treasury from that source. Ikshin, in 
short, was entitled to collect that amount, if he conld, by rigid 
extortions in the province itself ; just as, at a later period of Indian 
history, the miserable Jdgirddr was put off by assignments upon 
turbulent and rebellious provinces,^ The value of such drafts, even 

^ If the Yiisufzhis had not been declared to have occupied their present tracts at a 
much later penod, we might have conceived them to be hero alluded to. We might 
even trace the earlier and extinct Assacani in this name, as written in Arabic charac- 
ters. See MUtzell’s note to Quintus Curtius, viii. 37. — Arrian, Indtea^ i. — C. Miiller, 
Smptores rerum Alex,^ p. 102 . — Untvers JPitt, ix. Bahylonie, 306. 

2 1 represented to Abdul Hasan, that it was His Majesty’s (Jahingfr’s) pleasure 

and none of my request, and being His Majesty’s gift, I saw no reason for being 
deprived of my right.'' * * * “I could not get a living that would yield me 
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upon tlie general treasury, may be estimated by an amusing anecdote 
related of tbe Kbalif A1 Hadi. An eminent Arab poet having once 
presented to him some of his lucubrations, the prince, who was a 
good judge of such perfonnaij^oes, discovered such beauties in them 
that he was extremely pleased, and said to him : — Choose for your 
recompense, either to receive 30,000 dirhams imTnediately, or 100,000 
after you have gone through the delays and formalities of tho Ex- 
chequer.” The poet replied with great readiness : — Give mo, I 
pray, the 30,000 now, and the 100,000 hereafter ; ” which ropaiiee, 
we are told, was so pleasing to the Khalif, that ho ordered the 
entire sum of 130,000 dirhams to be paid down to him on the spot, 
without any deduction.^ 

15. Al MuHamad-ald-llah, a.h. 256-279. A.n. 870-892. 

18. Al Muhtadar^hi-llah, a.h. 295-320. A.n. 908-932. 

During the nine reigns which occupied the period between Al 
Mu’tasim and Al Muktadar, tho power of the Khalifs had been 
gradually on the decline. The Turkish guard had become more 
and more outrageous and arbitrary ; independent dynasties, such as 
the Tahirides and Suffarides, after having shorn the kingdom of 
some of its fairest provinces, had themselves exp>ircd ; eunuchs, and 
even women,^ had sat upon the judgment seat and dispensed 
patronage, while corruption and venality openly prevailed ; and 
now, at a later period— notwithstanding that literature flourished, 
and the personal dignity of the Khalif was maintained in tho 
highest splendour — yet, not only had tho Samanis conquered 
the whole of Mawarau-n nahr and Khurasan, not only had tho 
Dailamites penetrated to the borders of Trak, and all northern 
Africa, except Egypt, had been lost for ever to the Khilufat, 

anything, the Yizier giving me always assignments on places that were in the liands 
of outlaws or insurgents ; except once that I had an assignment on Lahor hy special 
command of the king, hut of which I was soon deprived.” * # # u nobles 

had their assignments either upon hanen places or such as were in rebellion ; Abul 
Hasan having rotamed all the good districts to himself.” — Capt. Hawkins* J\'ar 7 'aitvef 
in Herr’s Colleciton of Voyages, Yet the writer, according to a compatriot who 
visited Agra in 1610, was “ in great credit with the king, entitled hy tho name of a 
can^ which is a knight, and kcepeth company with the greatest noblemen,”— Capt. 
E. Coverte, in Churchill's CoUecUon of Voyages, Vol, VIII. p. 256. 

^ Modern Universal History, Vol. II. p. 152. 3 J^hmein^ 345. 
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but, as if to crown tbe measure of its misfortunes, tbe Karmatian 
heretics, haying plundered Kufa, Basra, and Samarra, had possessed 
themselyes of Mecca during the very time of pilgrimage, had mas- 
sacred the pilgrims, and even carried ojBf the sacred black stone 
itself, the principal and universal object of Muhammadan veneration. 

Under such circumstances, the most distant provinces necessarily 
partook of the decline from which the heart of the empire was 
suffering ; and Sind, neglected by the imperial government, came to 
be divided among several petty princes, who, though they trans- 
mitted no revenue and rendered no political allegiance to the Khalif, 
were, like other more powerful chiefs, who had assumed indepen- 
dence, glad to fortify their position by acknowledging his spirittial 
supremacy, and flattering him by the occasional presentation of 
some rarity from the kingdoms which they had usurped. Among 
these ostentatious displays of empty fealty in which revolted 
governors were wont to indulge, — comprising, in the words of 
Gribbon, an elephant, a cast of hawks, a suit of silk-hangings, or 
some pounds of musk and amber,” ^ we may specially mention two 
loyal and characteristic offerings from India, — a cart-load of four- 
armed idols,”® and *‘the largest and longest teak-tree which had 
ever been seen”® (p. 129). 

The virtual renunciation of political control in Sind may be dated 
from the year 257 n., when the Khalif Mu’tamad, in order to divert 
the Suffarides from their hostile designs against Trak, conferred 
upon Ya’kub ibn Lais the government of Sind, as well as of Balkh 
and Tukharistan, in addition to that of Sijistan and Kirman, with 
which he had been already invested. ^ 

' Decline and ^all^ Chap. li. 

^ BwgrapUcal Dictionary^ L.U.K., Yol. II. p. 287/ Mem. sur VInde, 289. 

* Fragments Ar. et Pers.y p. 216. M. Eeinaud contends that the word sdj here 
means a species of dress, which had belonged to some man of extraordinary stature. 
This is hy no means probable, — ^whereas a teak-tree from Sind, where bo many were 
imported from Malabar, would have been natural and appropriate. Teak is the 
(rayaXlva of Arrian’s Periplus, which Yincent conceives to be an error for cravSa\(ya, 
He wrongly attributes another error to the reading of (rija'a/tfi/a —which has proved 
equally puzzling to Salmasius, as well as to Hoeren and his Oxford translator. Both 
words are perfectly correct, and are derived from two native terms, sdj and sisamy in 
use at the present day.— Yincent, Commerce and ITao. of the Aneventsy Yol. II. pp. 
378, 879 ; Heeren, Asiatic Nationsy Talboys, Yol. Ill, pp. 439 ; S. de Sacy, 
Chrestomathie Arabe, Tom, III. pp. 473, 474 ; Qildemehtery 39 ; Mofmam. V. 
Santalina and Sasem. * Weil, QescUchte der Chahfeny Yol. II. p. 438. 
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The two principal kingdoms which were established in Sind a 
few years after this event, wore those of Multan and Mansura, both 
of which attained a high degree of power and prosperity. It is 
probable that the independence of those states commenced upon 
Ya’kub ibn Lais* death in 26o m (879 A.n.), for his successors wore 
comparatively powerless, and the Samanis, at the commencement of 
their rule, had little leisure to attend to so remote a province as 
Bind. 

Mas^udi, who visited the vaUey of tlio Indus in the year 303-4 ir. 
— 015-6 A.I)., and completed his Meadoios of Gold"' in 332 n. — 
043-4 A.D., furnishes a brilliant account of the state of Islam in that 
country. Tlio Amir of Multan was an Arab of the noble tribe of 
Kuraish,* named Abu-I Balhat al Munabba, son of Assad as Sami, 
and the kingdom of Multan is reprosentod to have boon lioreditary 
ill his family for a long time, nearly from the beginning of Islam,** 
— meaning, probably, its introduction into Sind; and Kauatij, ho 
assorts, was then a province of Multan, ^Hho greatest of the countries 
which form a frontier against unbelieving nations.” 

Tie was descended from Baina, son of Lawi, son of Ghalib, wlio 
had established bimself on the shores of *TJman lieforo the birth of 
Muhammad. Tho Ainfr had an army in his pay, and there wore 
reckoned to bo 120,000 hamlets around tho capital. Ilis dominion 
cxtendeil to the frontier of Khurasan. Tho temjdo of tho Bun was 
still an object of native pilgrimage, to which people resorted from 
the most distant paiis of the continent, to make their oilerings of 
money, pearls, aloo-wood and other perfumes. It was from this 
source that the greater part of tho revenue of tho Amir was derived. 
Mas’ full remarks, as does Dm ITaukal, that tho throat of injuring 
or mutilating ilui idol was suflicient to deter tho native jirincos from 
engaging in liostilit.ios wiili tho Amir. 

Mansura was govonied by another Kuraishf, whoso name was 
Abu-1 Mumlar TJiuar bin ’Alslu-lla. Ho was descended from JTalibar 
!)in As wad, wlio was cidebrated for his opposition to Muhammad, 
and on tho return of tho projdioi to Mecca in triumpli, was among 
tho few who wore (‘X<x‘pj/ed from tho terms of tho anmiisiy whicii 
was at that time proclaimed. lie subsoqmmtly became a convert, 
and towards the y<‘ar 111 A.n., one of his descendants came to tho 

• 'i lu! KuniisluM #>tiU muster very strong in tlio aciglibourliood of MuUrui. 
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Talley of the Indus to seek his fortune. Some time after, his family, 
taking advantage of the anarchy which prevailed iu the country, 
made themselves masters of the lovrer Indus, and establislied them- 
selves at Mansura. Our voyager states, that lie was kindly received 
by the Amir, as well as his minister. While ho was there, ho found 
some descendants of the Khalif ’Ali, whom peiseoution had com- 
pelled to sock a refuge in that distant country. 

The principality of Mansura extended from tlie sea to Alor, where 
that of Multan commenced. It was said to contain 500,000 villages, 
which is, of course, a ridiculous exaggeration ; but the whoh*, coun- 
try was wcdl cultivated, and covered with trees and iiohis. Kever- 
theless, the in]ia])itants were ohliged continually to protect thomsidvc.s 
against tlio aggressions of tlie Mods and other savage of the 

desert. 

<ihief of Mansura had eighty clephunls of wju. '’HKar tnaikH 
Were armed with a kind of curved swor*], called and were 

covered with armour to protect them in lighi.‘ ''riu* cuitiro* body of 
the animal was similarly protected, and ca(‘h was attc.nd(*d by a 
detachment of five hundnul infantry. Other (dcjduints, not used in 
war service, were employed to cairy burdens and draw chariots.’ 

23 , Al MnU'4i4lah, a.h. 331 - 505 . a.d. 015 - 071 . 

25. Al Kddir-hUlah, A.n. 5H1 422. a.o. 00 J -1031. 

A few years after MasMidi, the valley of the Indus was visitt«l by 
Istaklm, and by Ihn JIaukal, who has include.d nt‘arly tluj whoh', of 
Jstakhrrs relation iu his own, ami has onhu'cd into some further 
detail. 

The account of Sind l)y Ibu Hauknl, who wrotc^ his work after 
the year 3(U> ii. (07(> a.i>,), wh(*u ho was for a second time in India, 
hasher ‘11 giv(‘n in the precruling pag<‘S, and luted not h<t repcuiiMl here. 
With respettt to tlut condifion of the cemntry at the tinut of his visit, 
h(t o})S<‘rv<*K that Multan was m^t so iurgo as Mansfa’a, and w-as 
driended by a c.iOuhd ; that the tr‘rriiory was lertiht and produce 
cheap, hut that its fitriility was inferior to that of Mansura, ami its 

^ Ivu/.wfni moutiouH a ritliculous story of a ruun, iianiotl Fi who wrote a poetm, 
in which ho houHted of Fuivin^ contended with nu oiephaiit ho unEued, and huviup^pwt 
It and itH attendant hoHt to Flight, hy eradicating its tUHks. *AJtiibH4 MakhUtlcdtj v, 

Multt'iii.’' p. 18 ; MMoire sur pp. 218 217. 
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valley of the Indus to seek his fortune. Some time after, his family, 
taking advantage of the anarchy which prevailed in the country, 
made themselves masters of the lower Indus, and established them- 
selves at Mansura. Our voyager states, that ho was kindly received 
by the Amir, as well as his minister. While ho was there, ho found 
some descendants of the Khalif ’Alf, wliom persecution had com- 
pelled to seek a refuge in that distant country. 

Tiie principality of Mansura extended from tlie sea to Alor, where 
that of Multan commenced. It was said to contain 300,000 villages, 
which is, of course, a ridiculous exaggeration ; but the whole coun- 
try was well cultivated, and covered with trees and fields. Kevor- 
theless, the inhalntants were oldiged continually to protect themselves 
against the aggressions of the Mods and other savage tribes of the 
desert. 

’’llic chief of Mansura had eighty elephants of war. Tlunr tnmks 
Were armed with a kind of onrvod sword, <;alle(l Lartalj and were 
covered with armour to protect them in light.* eniire hotly of 
the animal was similarly protected, and each was attemltMl by a 
(letachmont of five hundred infantry. Other dtphants, not used in 
war service, were oinjdoyed to carry hurdons ami tlraw etbariots.** 

23. JlMnti4l4lak A.it. 331-363. a.i>. 1M5-D74. 

25. Al Kddir-bullahf A.n. 381-422. a.d. 31)1-1031. 

A few years after Mas’udi, the valley of the Indus was vjsihtd by 
Istakhrf, and by Jbn Ilaukal, wlm hus includetl nt'arly the wholct of 
isiaklirf’H relation in his own, and has euitnvd intt> stiino further 
detail. 

Tlie account of Bind }>y Ibn Hankal, who wroit^ las work afU*r 
the year 3(>G ii, (970 a.d,), when ho was for a secoml time in India, 
has been given in the prectsling pages, and need not be npeated Iwra, 
With respe<d to ih<^ condition of the country at the time of his visit, 
ho, r>bK(^rveH that Multan wan not so largo us Mansura, and was 
<lt‘iendo<l by a citadel ; that the territory was foHllt*, and pnxiuce 
<hi‘a]), ])ut that its f(*rtiliiy was inferior to that of Mansdra, and i<,s 

^ Kazwfni mcntious a ndictiloim story of a man, named nfirdn, wroto a poum, 
in wliidi he boasted of huvinjy contundo'd with au elephant ho armed, niid havin|,^|)Ut 
it and Uh attendant host to IHght, by oradicaliag its tusks, *AJuibn4 MakhluMt^ v. 

Multfin,'' p. 1$ ; J^UmoirQ 9ur l*Ind9i pp. 213 217. 
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valley of the Indus to seek his fortune. Some time after, his family, 
taking advantage of the anarchy which prevailed in the country, 
made themselves masters of the lower Indus, and ostahlishod them- 
selves at Mansura. Our voyager states, that ho was kindly received 
by the Amir, as well as his minister. While ho was there, he found 
some descendants of the Khalif *A1£, whom persecution had com- 
pelled to seek a refuge in that distant country. 

Tlio principality of Mansura extended from the sea to Alor, whore 
that of Multan commenced. It was said to contain 300,000 villages, 
which is, of course, a ridiculous exaggeration ; hut the whole coun- 
try was well cultivated, and covered with ticcs and iields. Never- 
IholeBS, the inhaliitants were obliged continually to protect thoniHclves 
against the aggressions of the Mods and other savage tribes of the 
desert. 

'Oie (diief of Mansura had eighty elephauis of war. 'nieii* tmnks 
were annod with a kind of curved sword, called kartal, and were 
covered wiih armour to protect them in iighi.^ enilnt laaly of 
the jmimal was similarly protected, ami each was attended by a 
detachment of five hundred infantry. OiluT (‘hphants, not used in 
war hcrvico, w(‘r(^ ein]>loy(‘d to owry burdens and draw chariots.* 

23. M MidV4i4lal, A.n. 334-3G3. a.i>. 1)45-974. 

25. Al KddirWlah, A.n. 381-422. a.d. 991-1031. 

A few years after MaB^d<lf, the valley of the Indus was visitoil by 
Tstakhri, and by Ihn Haukal, who has included luMU-Iy the whoht of 
istakhrf’H relaiioxi in his own, and luw entered into some further 
dotoiL 

The account of Sind hy Ibn Ilaukal, who wrote his work after 
the y< 5 ar 355 h. (976 A.n,), wlwm ho was for a second time in Imlia, 
has been given in the pr*ic<jding pages, and need not be repeated here. 
With rospecd to the condition of the country at tlie iimo of his visit-, 
ho observes that Mulbtn was not so large Jis Mansura, and was 
defended by a citadel ; that the h^rriiory was fu'tilo and pro<ltico 
(heap, but that its fertility was inferior to Unit of Mansura, and its 

' Kuiswlni meniionB a tuliculouR story of a man, named liariln, who wrote a poem, 
in which ho hoactod of having contended with an ole-pliant Hr> armed, and having put 
. it and itH attendant host to flight, hy eradicating its tasks. *AJdibt44 MukMaUi v. 
** Mulidn/* ** Supra, p. 1$ ; M^moirg mr pp. 213 '217. 
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soil was not cultivated with the same care. The Amfr^ lived outside 
the town, and never entered it, exeept for the purpose of going to 
the mosque, on Fridays, mounted on an elephant. There appears to 
have been no native coinage, but the money in circulation was 
chiefly Kandaharian and Tatarxyan dirhams. The dross of the 
Sindians was like that of the people of ’Irak, but the Amirs habited 
themselves like the native princes. Some persons wore their hair 
long, and their dresses loose, with waistbands, on account of the 
heat, and there was no difference between the garb of the faithful 
and idolaters. 

The Amirs of Multan and Mansura were independent of one 
another; but both deferred to the spiritual authority of the Klialif 
of Baghdad. The former was still a descendant of Sama bin Lawd, 
and the latter a descendant of tho Habbari family. 

Alor, tho ancient Hindu capital, was nearly as largo as Multan, 
surrounded by a double wall, and was a dependency of Mansura. 
Its territory was fertile and rich, and it was the seat of considerable 
commerce. Eahuk (or Daliuk) also, on the borders of Makrau, and 
to tho west of tho Hala range, was included in Mansura, 

There were other principalities to tho west, besides those two in 
tho valley of the Indus : — such as Turan ; which was under tho 
authority of a native of Basra, named Abu-1 Kassam, tax-gatherer, 
administrator, judge, and general, who could not distinguish be- 
tween three and ten:” — and Kusdar; which was governed by an 
Arab, residing in Kaikanan, named Mu’fn ])in Ahmad, who admitted 
tho name of tho ’Abbasido Khalif into the public prayers: — and 
Makran; the ruler of which was ’Isa bin Ma’dan, who had osiab- 
lishod his residence in the city of Kfz, aliout tho size of half ol‘ 
Multan : — and Mushki, on tho borders of Kirman ; which was pre- 
sided over by Matahar bin Bija, who had an independent jurisdicj- 
tion extending through three days’ journey, but used tho Khalif ’« 
name in the public services of religion.® 

Tbn Haukal observes, that at Mansura and Multan, and in the rest 

1 Istakhri speaks of Mm as Mdlih Ibn Haukal calls him Amir ; but tbo chief 
Mansura he designates as MdHk ; so that it is evident be uses tbo terms in the feaxuc 
signification. 

® Gilderaeister de rebus Ind. p, 173. 
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of the province, the peo];)le spoke the Arabic and Sindian languages ; 
in Makran, Makranian and Persian. 

With respect to those other parts of India to which the Musul- 
mans resorted, such as the maritime towns in the jurisdiction of the 
Balhara, between Cambay and Saimur, Ibn Haukal observes that 
they were covered with towns and villages. The inhabitants were 
idolaters, but the Musulmans were treated with great consideration 
by the native princes. They were governed by men of their own 
faith, as the traveller informs us was the case with Musulmans in 
other infidel dominions, as among the Khazars of the Volga, the 
Alans of the Caucasus, and in Ghana and Kaugha in Central Africa, 
llaey had the privilege of living under their own laws, and no one 
could give testimony against them, unless ho x>rofessed the Muham- 
madan faith, I have seen,’’ says Tbn Haukal, Musulmans of this 
country invoke against other Musulmans the testimony of natives of 
probity who did not pi'ofcss the Muliammadan creed ; hut it was 
necessary that the adverse party should first give his consent.” 
Tluiy had crcchMl their mosques in those infidel cities, and were 
allowijd to summon their congrogitiuns by the usual mode of pro- 
claiming IliC tim(‘H of prayer. 

Such privih^goB could only have boon conceded to men whoso 
favour was worth gaining, and it is to bo regretted that they wore 
indisposed to sliow to others in similar circumstances the indulgences 
so readily allowed to themselves. In the Middle Ages, it was only 
the power and ])oIitical influenco of the Amalfitans, Venetians, 
Pisans, and Oonoeso, that woro sometimes ahlo to oxtort from tho 
reluctant Musulmans those immunities, which woro willingly granted 
by tho more easy and indilTcront Crusaders and Greeks, — comprising 
tho security of their ohang(‘,R, magazines, and churches, tho recogni- 
tion of tluiir Bailos, tho privilege of being tried by their own laws, 
and by judges of their own appointment. Those republics must 
then have occupied in Egypt and Constantinople tho same kind of 
posiUon us tho Arabs on tho coast of India, excepting that tho tenure 
of tho former was more precarious, and more subject to the caprices 
of despotism, tho fluctuations of trade, and tho ascending or waning 
influenco of tho principal carriers. 

The coTumoroial establishments in the peninsula of India dp not 
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seem to haye excited any religious scruples in the minds of the 
Khalifs, or even of those casuistical divines who guided the con- 
sciences of these ‘‘Vicars of God” and their subjects. Trade was 
openly prosecuted in that land of infidels hy Arab merchants, with- 
out any fulminations from these spiritual authorities, and probaldy 
with their encouragement. In this respect, there was a singular 
contrast between the sentiments that animated Muhammadans and 
Christians : for to Christians, on the contrary, whether merchants or 
princes, the permission of their “Vicar of God” was necessary, 
before they could traffic with infidels ; as only he, in his infalli- 
bility, could authorize a departure from the most sacred injunctions 
of Holy Writ. Even as late as the year 1454, the dispensing power 
to trade with Muhammadans was exercised in favour of rrince 
Henry of Portugal by Pope Nicholas V., in a famous Bull, which 
infers to similar concessions from his immediate predecessors, 
Martin V. and Eugenius IV., to Kings of that country. 

This intercourse with the Saracens was not merely su])je<ji. to those 
formal, and perhaps interested, restrictions, but was strongly and 
honestly reprobated by many sincere believers : and not without 
reason, when we reflect, that some of these traders, especially the 
Venetians, disgraced their honour and their faith by supplying the 
Egyptian market with Circassian slaves, and even rendered their 
mercenary assistance in driving the Crusaders from Acre, the last 
and only stronghold loft to them in Palestine : — 

E non con Saracin, no con Giudei, 

Che ciasenn suo nemico era Cristiano, 

E nessuno era stato a vincerc Acri, 

N5 naercantante in terra di Soldano.i 

The revenues, which the Arab princes of Sind derived from their 
several provinces, are pronounced to have boon voiy small, — baredy 
more than sufficient to provide food and clothing and the means 
of maintaining their position with credit and decency ; and, as a 

1 Dante, Inferno^ Cant, xxvii. See also Farad. Gant. ix. xv. The H(intimcnt was 
common, and Petrarch exclaims against this venality, with equal indignation, in his 
Trionfo della Fama. On the general subject, compare Muratori, AniujuU. ItaL med. 
<emy VoL II. col. 905-16 j Oeeta Dei per Fiancosy p 934 ; Pohertaon, X>uquis, on 
Ancient Notes xlv. and xlvii. ; Ileercn, Fasai sur Vlnjluenee dee Ctotmdcsy 
Pt.ii. SCO. 1 ; Poinaud, Sarrazinsy 238; Brencman deMcjnM. Amalf.y 8 ; McPherson, 
Annals of ComnwrcBy I. 370, 396, 435 ; Muratori, lierum Ital. Borip.y Vol VI. 
col. 186, XII. 322, 330 ; XVII. 1088, 1092. 
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necessary consequence, only a few years elapsed before they were 
driven from their kingdoms, and compelled to yield their power to 
more enterprising and energetic assailants. 

The Karmatians of India are nowhere alluded to by Ibn Haukal 
but it could not have been long after his visit, that these heretics, 
who probably contained within their ranks many converted natives 
and foreigners as well as Arabs, began to spread in the valley of the 
Indus. Abu-1 Fida dates the commencojneiit of their decline from 
o2(> IT. ('9f‘>8 A.T).). This was accoleratod by two ignominious defeats 
in Fgy])t in 3G0 and »‘5G3, and their overilow was completed in Trak 
in 575 (985 a.d.). It must have boon about this latter year that, 
finding their power expiring in the orignal seat of their conquests, 
they sought new sottlemcnts in a distant land, and tried their suc- 
cess in Sind. Tliere the weakness of the petty local governments 
favoured their progress, and led to their early occupation both of 
Mansdra and Multan, — from which latter place history inoords their 
(expulsion by Iho overwhelming power of Mahmdd the Ghaznivido. 

It appejirs from local histories, as well as the Kdmht4 'Taiodrilch, 
that Mahmud also cflccted concpiosts in Sind. Tliough this matter 
is not (jonunonly KHJorded hy his historians, there is every likelihood 
of its t.iuth; for, being in possession of Kusdar and Multan, tho 
country was at all times open to his invasions. As it is well 
established that, after the fall of Somnat, lie marched for some 
days along tlu! <M)urso of tho Indus, wo can readily concur with tho 
Kdmihi4 Taiodrilch in ascribing liis capture of Mansura to tho year 
41G IT., on his return from that expedition : and, as it is expressly 
stated that ho then irlacod a MtiJummadan prince on tho throne, wo 
may safely infer that tho previous occupant had rejected that faith, 
and was therefore a Karmatian, who, having usmq>cd tho govcni- 
mont from tlio Habljari dynasty, had thus, after a duration of threo 
centuries, ciiectod tho extinction of tho Arab dominion in Sind.® 

i [Unless they w<^rc the inhabitants of ** Tlasiik, the city of schismatics.’*] 

® Oompuro Mordtmann, dan Ihtoh dsr jAindcr , Gildenicister, dc nhus JiuUcis, pp. 
163-182 ; OuBclcy, Oriental Geography ; Modem Umvernal JJi&t , Vol. JJ. pp. 383, 
387, 368, 41/5 , Mm, nur Vlnde^ pp. 233-212 ; Fragm, Aiahen, p. xiiv.; D’llcrbo- 
lot, JHhUoth, OnentalejV, ♦'Carmath Weil, Oesehiehte der Chalifen^ Vol II. p. 
076; n I. 11, 33, 05 ; De Guiguos, JfUt, des Tuhfatu4 Kirdm^ MS. p. 21. 

Ilainssa Isfahhiil, od, Gottwaldt, Vol, JI. p. 160, ci eeg,\ Ahd-l Eidh, Anml, MonLi 
Vol 11. p. 406. 
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Sind under the Arabs. 

Having in the previous Note exhausted all the scanty materials 
which history has left us respecting the political progress of the 
Arabs in Sind, we may now proceed to consider some of the questions 
connected with the maintenance of their power in that province. 

The internal administration of the country was necessarily left in 
the hand of the natives ; as the Arabs, upon their first acquisition oi 
territory, had brought with them no men capable of exorcising civil 
functions. Indeed, wherever we follow the steps of these fanatics, 
we find them ignorant of the first principles of public economy, and 
compelled, by the exigencies of their position, to rely upon nfitiv(j 
assistance in the management of the finances and accounts of their 
subject provinces. So, indeed, in a certain measure, do thcj Etiglish 
in India ; but with this essential difference, that they direct and con- 
trol the ministerial officers, both of collection and record, introduce 
their own systems, modify or abrogate the old ones as occasion arises, 
and initiate all proceedings connected with the several deparimentH 
of the exchequer : but the Arabs, either through indolence, pride, 
or ignorance, left themselves at the mercy of their sxibordinatos, and 
were unable to fathom the depths of the chaotic accounts kox>t by 
their native financiers, who practised the most ingenious devices of 
flattery, falsehood, cajolery, and self-interest — rendered more acute 
by religious hatred — in order to blind their credulous dupes as to the 
actual resources of the countries which they governed. TIio rack 
and the threat of circumcision would sometimes extort the illicit acj- 
cumulations of past years ; but, in the long run, tlio pliant and 
plausible officials were the gainers; and comproiniscB, in a little 
ready cash, were gladly accepted, in lieu of closer scruiiny and 
more accurately balanced ledgers. 

Hence those charges so readily brought, and so eagerly listened to, 
by Khalifs as well as Amirs, of defalcations and embczizloioents : 
hence those demands for indefinite sums from refractory sorviints : 
hence those extortionate fines, levied according to mere surnuHOS and 
conjectures, since no means existed of ascertaining tlio real amount 
of revenue and expenditure. Brought up in their native deserts, 
with no greater knowledge of schemes of administration than was to 
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bo obtained by studying tbe phylarcbies of the Bedouins, and in- 
vested suddenly with dominions which they were not competent to 
manage, however easily they might overrun and subdue them, the 
Arabs were compelled to seek in the political institutions of their 
subjects the means of realizing the exactions which, as victors, they 
felt it their right to demand. The maintenance, theroibre, of native 
officials (who wore styled Brahmans in the case of Sind) was a 
matter of necessity rather than choice, at least at this early period of 
their sway ; hu' the guide-books mentioned by Il^n Ilankal, which 
iudicate some knowledge of statistics and finance, wore tlic produces 
of a much later age. 

Tlio first show of iiid(‘pendeiico of such aid, oven at the capital 
ilself, was not cxhi])ited till the rcigii of ^Abdii-1 Malik, when ho 
adopted fin And) (MUTciKjy, in RiiperscRsion of the Greek and Persian 
mou(‘y, wdth which trade had been hitherto carried on : though the 
old deuoiniuatious of dm anus and draclma were still retained, under 
the slight iiK^ininorpliostiH of dinar aad dirham. Walid ne.xt abolished 
the Gr(‘olc language and chara(*.tor from the ])ul)Iic onie(‘S of finance, 
and substitiUiMl ihe Arabic, — thus still further fnudiig the Arabs 
from tlie tniiumels w]ii<;h tlnsso fon'ign systems had interposed. The 
laud-tenuros and personal taxes, being based upon principles intro- 
duced by the victorious MosleniK, retained their Arab nomonrlature.* 

Tlie original compicrors of Sind rectiived tiicri^ as (‘Isewluu'o under 
siruilar < a re must an cos, large })OHSessions in land {ilUadl or kaUhj(iC)j 
which, as benefunary grants for ]iublic servie(is, were .ex(n apt. from 
all taxes, cxecpt the alms {mdahi) d(irmed by law. 'I’hey were, of 
course, ludd on tin*, ciuiditiou of continued military servi(^o, and as 
long as this was rendered, they ncvin* rovtjrtcd to tlie fiso. Accord- 
ing to the regulations promulgated by ’Umar, soldiers wrnre not 
allowed to devote tlu‘mselv<is to agiicultun; or any other profession, 
and thorid'oni ihe lauds of these grant, (‘es continu<Ml to be cultivated 
by the fornnsr posH(;ssorH, now n*du(‘.(Ml t<> ihe eondition of vilhnrm 
and serfs.*'* Other sohliiirs, not so ben(dle.ed, nnajlved sti])tindH from 
the public nwenue, to whicjh they iheinselvi^H contril)uted Jiothing in 
the shape of taxes. Pour-fifths of the prize-money was invariably 

* Elniaciu, Jlidoria f^armcnioa^ p. 77 ; V Ihiiv. JHtt, Asic, V. Jrabie^ 405-6. 

® Eciuaud, Sarrazim^ 270, 280,— 1. 316. 
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distributed among them, and, indeed, at jSxst, formed their sole re* 
muneration, insomuch that a man who received pay was entitled 
neither to plunder nor the honour of martyrdom. One-fifth of tho 
spoil was reserved to the Khalif for religious and charitable purposes, 
according to the injunctions of the Kuran. Tho man who went 
down to the battle, and he who tarried by the stuff,” received equal 
shares, and the horseman was entitled to a double portion. Had tho 
Khalif attempted to augment his share, the hardy warriors would 
have resisted his claim, with the same freedom as the fierce and 
sturdy Gaul, when he raised his battle-axe, and reminded Clovis that 
the famous vase of Soissons was public spoil.' 

Much also of tho conquered land was, during tho whole course of 
Arab occupation, liberally bestowed upon sacred edifices and insti- 
tutions, as xmltf, or mortmain ; of which some remnant, dating from 
that early period, is to bo found even to this day in Sind,® wliicli 
notoriously swarms with samdifiod beggars and similar impostors, 
and contains, according to the current saying, no less than 100,000 
tombs of saints and martyrs, besides ecclesiastical osfiibLishnumts, 
which, under tho Talpurs, absorbed ono-third of tho entire revenue 
of tho State. 

That tho whole valley, however, was not occupied or assigntjd 
by the victors is evident, not only from tho laigc amount of the 
land-tax — which, had that Ijoen tho case, would have yielded no 
revenue to tho government — but from tho fact of many jiativo chi<dH 
being able to maintain their indopondonce, amidst all the w,ars and 
turmoils which raged at'ouiid them. This is manifest from tho story 
of ’Abdu-lla Inn Muhammad, the ’Alito, which has been reIat<Kl in 
tho preceding note. There we find a native potentate, “ only one 
amongst other Sindian huigs,” possessing much land and many 
subjects, to whom ’Abdu-lla was rccoimncnded to fiy for protection, 
and who was represented as holding the name of the prophet in 
respect, though ho continued to worship his own idols. 

^ Gregory of Tours, Jlistoria F^cclesiaUicct Frmmrum, T^ib. ii. c. 27. On tlie sub- 
ject of the Muhammadan law of booty, compare lledtnja, U. ix, c. 2, 4 ; Mhhmt id 
Mmdhih^ Vol 11. p. 241 ; Defremory, XIisL da Hamauidch Kordn^ 

Prcl. Disc., pp. 198-201; and Vol. I. pp. 200, 207; II, 421, Ilclaud, Uc Jim 
MtiiUm Muhammedorum^ Sect, 19-27 ; Itciuaud, Samtzins^ 254. 

» [Kosogartou, Ibn Batuta^ 22.] 
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The conquerors, taking up their abode chiefly in cities of their 
own construction, cultivated no friendly intercourse with the natives, 
whom they contemned as a subject race, and abhorred as idolaters. 
They remained, therefore, isolated from their neighbours, and when 
their turn came to be driven out firom their possessions, they left a 
void which was soon filled up, and their expulsion, or extermina- 
tion, was easily accomplished, and nowhere regretted. 

In no place do we find any allusion to Arab women accompanying 
Sindian camps, or — as often occurred in other fields — stimulating 
the soldiers to action, when they evinced any disposition to yield to 
their onomy,^ The battle of the Yermouk, which decided the fate of 
Syria, was gained as much by the exhortations, reproaches, and even 
blows of the women, as by the valour of the men ; for thrice were 
the faithful repulsed by the steady advance of the Grecian phalanx ; 
thrico wore they checked in their retreat, and driven back to battle 
by the women, — ^Abu Sufyan himself being struck over the face 
with a tent-polo l:)y one of those viragos, as he fled before the 
enemy. In the remotest oast, again, wo find, as early as the time 
of ’XJbaidu-lla, his brother’s wife mentioned as the first Arabian 
woman who crossed the Oxus, — on which occasion, unfortunately, 
she disgraced the credit of her sox, no loss than her exalted rank, by 
stealing the jewels and crown of the queen of the Sogdians. Not 
many years after, the sanguinary battle of Bukhara, fought in the 
year 90 n., between Ibn Kutaiba and the Tatars, was, in like 
manner with that of tho Yermouk, restored by the tears and re- 
proaches of tho women who accompanied the Arab camp.^ These, 
soldiers, therefore, were prepared for immediate colonization and 
settlement, and must have consisted of the surplus emigrant popu- 
lation already settled in Khur^Lsan. Accordingly, we find in this 
instance, that Baikand was converted into a fortress, and that part 
of the army was located in its neighbourhood, and composed several 
hundred military stations, 

Sind, on the contrary, on account of the distance and difficulty of 

i Eeiuaud, 18. 

» So, with roBpeot to tho Oormane, Tacitus says lileraorice proditux quasdem 
aoies iucliuatas jam ot lahautes a femiuis restitutas, constautid ptocum, et objectu 
pcotorum, et monstratl oomiuus oaptiritate, quam longfe impatieutiui? feminarum 
Buarom nomine timent . — (hrmimiaf c, 0. 
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communication, and the absence of intermediate Arab colonies, was 
invaded by men prepared for military operations alone ; and who 
could not possess the means of carrying their families with thorn, 
when only one baggage-camel was allowed to every four men, for 
the transport of their food, tents, and other necessary equipments, 
and when supplies ran short even before the Indus was crossed. 

Subsequently, when the road was more open and free, these 
agreeable additions to their society may have poured in, along with 
the later adventurers who flocked to the new conquest; but we 
nowhere meet with even any incidental allusion to the circumstance, 
but with much that militates against its probability : so that there 
was, perhaps, among the descendants of the Sindian colonists, less 
infusion of tho real blood of Arabs than in any other province 
su])jectod to their dominion. 

Wlien Muhammad Kasim, upon passing the Indus, gave to any 
of his soldiers so disposed leave to retire to their homos, only tljretJ 
came forward to claim their discharge; and of these, two did so, 
])Ooause they had to provide for tho female members of their family, 
who had, with tho rest, boon left hcliind in their native country 
with no one to protect thorn. Nor wore the consolations of a speedy 
restoration to their deserted liomos held out to tho first conquerors. 
To them tlio return was even more difficult than the advance, as wo 
may learn from a passage in Tabari, where ho tolls that, on tho 
accession of the Khalif Sulaiman, he wrote to those ill -used men — 
the companions of tho gallant hero wliom ho had tortured to deatli — 
in those harsh and cruel terms : — Sow and sweat, wherever you 
may find yourselves on receipt of this mandate, for there is no nnjm 
Syria for you.” Hero, then, these exiles must liavo roniainf‘(l 
during the ten years of his reign at least ; and as they were not 
likely to have returned in any numbers after his dcatli, we may 
conceive them congregated into several military colonics, S(^eki ng 
solace for their lost liomcs in tho arms of tho native women ol‘ the 
country, and leaving their lands and plunder to bo inherited by their 
Sindo-Arab descendants. 

Those military colonics, which formed a peculiar feature of Arab 
sotiloniont wore styled juniid and amsdr, — armies” and “cities,” — 
the latter appellation implying settled abodes, contrasted with tho 
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previous migrations to wbicli the tribes bad been habituated. In 
many instances they I'ose into important cities, as in the case of 
Basra, Kiifa, and Damascus, and early became the principal centres 
of Arab learning, law, grammar, and theology, as well as of tumult, 
violence, perfidy, and intnguo. The principal seats of these canton- 
ments in Sind appear to have been Mansura, Kuzdar, KandabeL 
Baiza, Mahfuza, and Multan; and indeed, the military camp near 
the latter town, — wliothor the retd name be ‘^Jandaram” or 

Jmulvnz’’ (GUdemdsier), ‘‘Jundrawar” (AshHhi-l JDildd), ‘‘Jun- 
dawar” {Ahk4 Fidd) or ‘^Jandiir” {Ndbian Geograj[>her)f seems to 
derive its first syllable from jand, the singular number of jimM, 
above mentioned.^ 

The loca.1 troops, winch were enlisted in the country, dis 2 )crsed 
to thfiir own homes as soon as the necessity was satisfied for which 
they were raised ; but thci*o wore some which assumed a more 
p(*rman(^nt cha!'acl(‘r, and were cmidoyed on foieigu service, with 
litih^ <ihanc<^ of return. 

That Shidian troops wore levied, and sent to fight the battles of 
tlie Aial»s ill distant (luartors, we liavo uudonbti^d ]>roof. I speak 
not hen* of the niimorouH dais of ’Irak, Syria, and Mt^sopotamia, 
who — as 1 hope to be able to show in anotber jdaco—wero, ore long, 
f,ransrorm(‘d into the Jatano, or Gitano, — the (iyjisies of modern 
Eurojie. TIhnso bad been too long in their setilcments to be called 

Sindians” by a (,‘un temporary historian, like Dionysius Telmarcnsis, 
to wliom tlio terms 'Mat,” " Asitwira,” and " Sabul»ija,” were more 
familiar. This author, in liis Sgnan Ghrotdda, distinctly mentions 
"Sindian” cohorts as forming a ]mrtiou of the motley aiauy of 
Alans, Kbazars, M(*des, Persians, Turks, Arabs, c‘tc., which made an 
irrujition into the Byzaniino territory in 150 a.ii. — TC7 Dour 

years afterwards, w<i find a body of Simliaus and Khazars — said to 
be Slavics att.cunpting to seize ujam i.lui imperial trca,sury in Ilarran. 
Most ])ro])abiy, they also eomjmscd jiart of these fonagn levies. 

In admitting these proviueialH into their armies, the Arabs merely 

» Possibly the JuikUiwiiI, or Bluimlotil, of Kfibul—tlio Kcpuriite quarter occupied 
by the military colony of the Kazalbhbh— 'Kuiy have a Himilur origin.— [See Koto on 
tin* name* Jandrudf page 3S0, BupraJ] 

» Jos, Sim. A8H(‘maum, Bibtiolh, OrUnU Olmoniim-Viit,^ Vol. IT. p. 103; Kam- 
poldi, Annul i Mumlmani^ Tom. IV. p. 80 ; tlnw, J£hL H. 120 ; OUd,^ 17. 

30 


vot. 1. 
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imitated the policy of the Eomans, who did the same from motives 
of expediency— hoping to find employment for turbulent spirits, and 
to neutralize the elements of rebellion, by sending foreign mer- 
cenaries into provinces remote from their native soil.^ Thus we find 
Slavones and Berbers, Syrians and Copts, Babylonians and Persians, 
and even Christians and Jews, Magians and Idolaters, in the early 
period of the Khilafat, extending the Arab conquests among distant 
nations; just as, in the days of its decline, the Khalifs had 
Africans, Fargh^nians, Turks, Alans, etc., acting as their Praetorian 
guards, both in protecting them against their own subjects, and 
deposing their employers at their own will and pleasure:® — the 
difference only consisted in this, that the former constituted auxiliary 
corps, into which, when any foreigner was enlisted, he was adopted 
by some Arab tribe as a member, and being called mauld, or client, 
of that tribe, he had the same rights and privileges as if he had been 
bom in it ; whereas, Mu’tasim, when he enrolled his foreign body- 
guard, made the Arabian troops subordinate to his mercenaries, 
whom, in order to elude the law, he called his own clients — an 
evasive practice which was continued by his successors.® 

"When the profession of faith in God and his Prophet was no 
longer the symbol which united these furious zealots ; when litera- 
ture, science, philosophy, poetry, and other objects of intellectual 
culture, ceased to be regarded as criminal pursuits;^ when opulence, 
luxury, and the arts which refine and embellish social life, had 
converted roaming and rugged soldiers into indolent and effeminate 
voluptuaries, — ^tho necessity of recruiting their ranks from extraneous 
sources, led to a modification of their military institutions, and to the 
abandonment of those exclusive sentiments, which had once bound 
the Arabs by a common tie of fraternity in rapine and propa- 
gandism. Some of these foreign recruits were, no doubt, obtained 
by the hopes of ready participation in the^ spoils which were the 
invariable concomitant of Arab conquests ; but most of them were 

^ In the Eoman occupation of Britain, we find oven Indian cavalry stationed at 
Cirencester. — ^Wright. Cc4t, Eoman, and Bami^ p. 252. 

* “ Firmatnentum imperii et postea pestem.” 

3 Biographical Dictionary y t, Xf»K,y Yol. II. pp. 294, 372. 

* C. 0. Fluegelii, BimrU de Arab, Script Gr. Interpret p. 5 ; Beinaud, Bar-- 
razinsy i. 74, 243. 
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•very unwilling soldiers, raised by an arbitrary conscription, and 
only reconciled to tboir fate, after long experience of their new 
profession, and when their distant homes had been forgotten. That 
the power of levying troops for foreign service was generally felt 
as a sore grievance by the unfortunate provincials, is evidenced by 
the terms for which the people of Tabaristan held out, when they 
capitulated to their victors; for while they agreed to become tributary 
in the annual sum of five hundred thousand dirhams, they stipulated 
that the Mosliins should at no time levy any troops in their country.^ 

Oommorcial activity, also, succeeded to the zeal for war, which 
olTered no longer the same inducements of honour and profit that 
had been realized by the early conquerors. A now stimulus was 
tiius found for the spirit of adventure which still survived, in the 
perils and excitements of trading speculations, both by land and 
sea, — prosecuted at a distance and duration, which at that time it is 
surprising to eouieniphito. Sind was not backward in this season of 
onhjqu'i.se, for she appears to have kept ixp a icgular commercial 
oommunicaiiou with the rest of the Muhammadan cin])ire. Caravans 
w(»re oltiiii pjissing and repassing between that country and Kbura- 
Hiin, most comnionly ])y ihe rouh^ of Kabul and Bamian. She also 
held (uymnninieaiion with Za])ulishtn and Sijishin, by way of Ghazni 
and Kandahar. Zabulistan was, at the period of Mashuli’s visit, a 
largo country, known by the name of the kingdom of Firoz, and 
oontaiiKid fortresses of great strength. Tlio poo])lo were of divers 
f'uigUMges find races, and diilercnt opinions wore cvcui then entor- 
taiiKid respiting their origin. In Rijistan, which has greatly deie- 
rioraU^d since ihat [xriod, the banks of the lliaidmnnd wore studded 
with gardiaiB and (ailtivahul liolds; its stream was covered with 
boat.s ; and irrigation wa,K carried on extensively by moans of 
windmills.*'* 

1 Wustiiup^tcm Irvin'^’s /SW<mws <?/* Mahomet, pp. Ill and 255; from Ihimmcv- 
I’nrgitull's avmnldemaL It is worthy of roniurk, tliat the Tapyri, whosu name is 
pri'sorved iu Taharistan, arc* not inchwhtd, iu the copious catuloguo of Herodotus, 
thoh(t joiniii^^ in the arnniTUcnt of Xorxcs. 

'*» 'fliis is iKijjrly tlic curlicht mention \vc have* of them, even in the cast. Oiir 
kiohvled'.^e orth<‘S(M*ontnvuucos iu Europe asiiouds no higher than 1105 of our era. 
In Muh.'immadim countries wo have allusions to them as early as G45; Trico, 
Mitrospcct of MuL UiaUmy, Vol, I, p, 140; Du Caug(}, Qlouarixmx med. ei inf 
Lalinitatih, v. 
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With respect to the routes from the North to India, Biruiii ob- 
serves: — ^‘We reach Sind from our country (Turkistan) by going 
through the country of Nimroz, that is to say, Sijistan, and we 
reach Hind through Kabul. I do not mean to say that is the only 
route, for one can arrive there from all directions when the passes 
are open.” (See p. 54.) 

We learn from notices in other authors, that there was commercial 
traffic by sea-board also. Much of the merchandize which was 
carried through Sind to Turkistan and Khurasan, — and thence even so 
far as Constantinople,^ by the resumption of a route which had been 
much frequented at an earlier period^ — was the pi oduct of Chiiifi and 
the ports of Ceylon, ’Uman, and Malabar ; from which latter pro- 
vince was derived, as at the present day, all the timber used in the 
consti-uction of the boats which plied on the river. From Arabia, 
horses were frequently imported into Sind ; and armies and munitions 
of war wore sent up the mouths of the Indus, as wo liavo already 
noticed with respect to the expeditions of Muhammad Kasim and 
some of his predecessors.^ The whole coast of Kirman and Makrau 
was, doubtless, studded with Arab settlements of the Azdis, who 
were the chief mercantile carriers from Obolla and ’Uman^ and who 
had many brethren settled in Sind ; and so it has remained, indeed, 
from the time of Alexander to the present Imtim of Maskat, for the 
names of Arabis, Arabius, Arabitm, etc., of Nearchus and the ancient 
geographers, were most probably derived from the oiiposito penin- 
sula in the west, and are still rcimesented by tlie Arabu of the 
coast of Makran, like as the neighbouring Oritm, or Iloritm, seem to 
survive in the modern Hor-mara and Ilaur.^ 

The toleration which the native Sindians enjoyed in tlie j)racti(jo 

1 Ratnusio, Mccolta, di Tom. I. p. 374, B. ; Rotertson, India, pp 42, 77, 
106, 121 ; MaePherson, Annals of Commerce, Vol. I. pp. 141, 104, 370, Remaud’h 
Mel, des Voy., 42 , Wetl, II. 305, 

* Strabo, Geog., lib. xi. o. 7, Vol. II. p. 427, od. Tauchmti!, Pliny, Knt. Hist. 

lib. yi. c. 17, 23; Heeron, Asiatw Nations, Vol. I. p. 38, Mo^. Tms. India I. 148 • 
Jnd, AUertham., II. 531, 603 ; Sahlmjt, IV. 409. ’ ' ’ 

8 Cosmos Indioopl. ap. Montfancon, CoU. nov. Fatrum, Tom. II. p. 33 j ; Elmaoiii 
Sist. Sarae. , Ann. 101 ; Kosogaiten, Chresiomalhie Arabs, p. 09. ’ 

* See Geier, Alsxandn M. Hist. Ssriptores, p. 128 ; MutzeU’s Notss to Curtins 

pp. 873, 874 , Droysen, Osschishte Alex's, pp. 467-9; Vincimt, Vogags of Nears/, J 
pp. 181-211, Bimo3,I>maasdaAsitt,Dee. iy. p. 290; Heoren, Asiutu Natiom 
Vol. I. pp. 279, 297. ’ 
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of their religion, was greater than what was usually conceded in 
other countries ; but it was dictated less by any principle of justice 
or humanity, than the impossibility of suppressing the native religion 
by the small number of Arab invaders.^ When time had fully 
shown the necessity of some relaxation in the stem code of Moslim 
conquest, it was directed, that the natives might rebuild their tem- 
pl(‘S and perform their worship, and that the three per cent., which 
had been allowed to the priests under the former government, 
should not bo withheld by the laity for whom they officiated, 
Daliir’s prime minister was also retained in office, in order to pro- 
tect the rights of the people, and to maintain the native institutions ; 
wliilo Brahmans were distributed throughout the provinces to collect 
th('. Inxc^s which had been fixed. But, where power had, for a short 
tinuj, enabled the Moslims to usurp the mastery, the usual bigotry 
and cruel i.y were displayed. AtDebal, the temples were demolished, 
and moscpies founded ; a general massacre endured for three whole 
djiys ; prison(‘rH were tahon captive ; plunder was amassed ; and an 
a postdate was loft in charge of the government, exorcising co-ordinate 
jurisdiction ■with an Arab chief. At Nairun, the idols were broken, 
and moH([U 0 B founded, notwithstanding its voluntary surrender. At 
A]<ir, though ilio lives of the inhabitants were spared, a heavy tribute 
was impnH(‘d; and though the temples were treated like “churches 
of tlic ( Jliristians, or synagogues of the Jews,” yet that was no great 
indulgoTKJO, if wo may judge from the proceedings at Jerusalem and 
Damascus — wliero the ringing of bolls and building of chapels were 
prolu})iio<l j where tlu^ free admission of Musulmans was at all times 
(joinpulsory ; where the forcible conversion of churches into mosques 
wa.s insisted on, without the offer of compensation; and where they 
wore sometimes devoted to the moaner uses of cow-houses and 
Stahl (‘S. At, Eawar, and ’Askalanda, all the men in arms were put 
to the sword, and the women and children carried away captive. At 
Multan, all men oajKihlo of bearing arms were massacred; six 
thousand ministers of the temple were made captive, besides all the 
w<jnM‘n atid (ihildron ; and a mosque was erected in the town, 

Among the chuff objects of idolatry at Multan, the Bhavishya 
Turnna and I Iwon-'I’satig mention a golden statue of the Sun; but 
' Ileinaud. Sarrazwa^ 35. 
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the Arabic writers speak of the principal idol as being composed of 
no other more valiiable substance than wood, representing that it 
was covered with a red skin, and adorned with two rubies fur eyes. 
Muhammad Kasim, ascertaining that largo offerings were ma<lc to 
this idol, and wishing to add to his resources by those moans, Iclt it 
Tininjured ; but in order to show his horror of Indian suporstition, 
he attached a piece of cow’s flesh to its neck, by which ho w'as able 
to gratify his avarice and malignity at the same time. Bihlduri 
says it was considered to represent the prophet Job, wliich apj^jcai's 
an Arab misreading of A'ditya, as it is correctly sly led by Birrnii, for 
without the vowel points, there is no great difference in the original. 
This idol was allowed to maintain its position during tb<‘ wboh^ 
period of the supremacy of the Khalifs ; but Biruni inform h iis, iliat 
when the Karmatians became masters of Multan, tluiy did mth show 
themselves equally tolerant or provident respecting tbo valuable 
resources of the shrine ; for their leader, Jalam, the son of Hbaiban, 
had the idol broken in pieces, and the attendant pidosts massficrod ; 
and the temple, -which was situated on an emineiic(), was convoj’bjd 
into the Jami’ Masjid, in lieu of the one which existed before, 
was closed in order to evince their hatred of the Uiumayido Klialifs, 
under whom it had been constructed ; but when Sultan Mabinial 
took Multan, and subdued the Karmatians, ho re-opened ihe aiusieut 
mosque, upon which the new one was abandoned, and bccamo as 
a plain destined to vulgar uses.” 

The same idol was subsequently set up, and received the ofi\ ‘rings 
of the people. How long it maintained its ancient cre<lii, is not 
known for certain ; but at Multan, the Sun is no longer tlui of 

worship, having yielded to tho temple of Prahladpurl, now il.H<dl' in 
ruins*, but occupying, doubtless, the same lofty oniinurico in l,lic 
citadel which was formerly consecrated to Aditya. 

On counting up the cost of tho Sindian expedition, JTajjdj found 
that he had expended 60,000,000, and had received 120,000,000 
dirhams.^ As that could only have been the Khalifs usual share of 

^ This is from the FutitJm-l JSidddn, and is taken as being tho most (‘xuet 
ment. That in the Chach-ndma differs considerably, and aiibrds no m(‘unH ol' eom* 
parisou between actual receipt and expenditure. There is no reason to apprehtnai 
error in the transcription of these numbers, because tbo Ax’ubic original docs lua 
express them in ciphers, but words. 
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one*fift}i, the total Taluo of the plunder obtained must have been 
600,000,000 dirhams. Kow, as one million of dirhams, at fivepence- 
halfpcnny each, is equivalent to about £23,000 of our money, and as 
the relative value of money was ten times greater then than now, we 
may conceive the amount to be largely exaggerated ; since the country 
could not by any possibility have yielded such a booty, even with the 
<‘xercise of the utmost Arab violence and extortion to enforce its 
collection. Even if we take Hajjaj’s calculation to represent the 
whoI<‘ Bom, and not merely one-fifth, we should still find it difficult 
io boli»‘v<‘, cither that Sind and Multan together could at that time 
hftv<‘ yicJded two millions and three-quarters sterling, or that one- 
half of ihat sum could have been expended in tlieir conquest by such 
a frugal and abstemious race as the Arabs, who had no need of a 
mod<‘ni commissariat, at once extravagant and cumbersome, to follow 
th(‘ir agile movements.' 

'TIh*, c,onsid(iration of this question naturally introduces the subject 
of the public roveunxo of Sind. From the statements of IbnKhur- 
(ladba, Ibu Kliablun, and Ilm Haukal, wo derive some valuable 
noth'.tis of ibe roviuuio of tbo ‘'Abbasidos, with more especial reference 
to iht‘ |>(u'iod of Mammi’s reign. Ibn Khaldun’s table has boon 
givtui by Von Ila-mimu*, in liis L(inderverwctltungjiui(\. to this additions 
have b(Mjii made by Dr. Si>rcuger, from tbo very rare manuscripts of 
tht^ other autbors, both iU'oscrvcd in the Eodloiau library. From 
tb(‘Ho auihoriiies (uuubined, wc arc able to deduco some useful in- 
fcri*iHt(‘H resp(*(jtiug the comparative revenmi of the difTcrent provinces 
of ih(‘ Kbilafat. Thus, we find that the province of Sind yielded 
annually a sum of ll,5()O,000 dirhams, and 1{>0 pounds of aloe-wood, 
Multan being, most probably, included, as it is not mentioned among 
i\m olh<‘r proviiK'.cs. Of tbo neighbounng provinces, Makran is set 
down at 400,000 dirhams; Sijistan at 4,600,000 dirhams, 300 
varicgat(‘d robes, and 20,000 pounds of sweetmeats;® Kirman at 

' All caknilsitiouH of Saruoon booty in Kgypi and Syria arc even more extrava- 
^«:ant, and justify tbo suspicioiih of Gibbon; thoujjU bo bad no right to arraign the 
jKSMiraoy (»f Klmucm’tt translator, Erpenins — illc Arahicarum liUranm 
ht*. is stybsl by llottingor. I conotiive that we have not yet got the 
proper ('(iuivahiiit of tbo early dlndr and dirham, Itciiiaud, Sarrazins, 104, 192 ; 
l/nit'. Atit', V. Afahie, 317. 

» Ilm Jvhurdidbii, siiyn 0,776,000 dirhams. 
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4.200.000 dirhams, 500 precious garments, 20,000 pounds of dates, 
and 1,000 pounds of caraway seeds Tukharistan at 106,000 
dirhams; Kabul at 1,500,000 dirhams, and 1,000 head of cattle, 
amounting to 700,000 dirhams more ; Pars at 27,000,000 dirhams, 

30.000 bottles of rose-water, and 20,000 bottles of black currants 
Khutlan, in Hyatila, bordering on Balkh, at 1,733,000 dirhams ; 
Bamian at 5,000 dirhams ; and Bust at 90,000 dirhams. 

These amounts are to bo considered merely approximate, because 
the revenues, unless where they were assessed at a fixed sum, varied 
every year according to the abundance, or scarcity, of the crop. 

It may, at first, admit of doubt, whether those sums repiesent 
land-tax merely, or all the taxes in the aggregate. Ibn Khurdadba 
and Ibn Haukal specially say “land-tax.’’ Ibn Khaldun uses the 
term “revenue.” This is the more remarkable, as it will bo ob- 
served from the notes, that his statements conbiin the lowest sums. 
The two accounts, of course, refer to dificront epochs, and fro(pxeiitIy 
to different limits, which were arbitrary and fluctuating, just as our 
Domesday Book, having been compiled by different sots of com- 
missioners, represents a different status in different passages, 
though the names of persons, classes, and tenures may bo in ov(‘ry 
other respect identical. As an instance, in our Arabic record of tlu^so 
variations, wo find it stated, under Pars, that “Amran bin Musa, tlx^ 
Barmekido, added Sind to this province, so the revenue amounted, 
after defraying all expenses, to 10,000,000 dirhams.” The ro 
mark in itself is not particularly intelligible, but its very obscurity 
makes it servo the better as an illustration. It is probable tliat, in 
so large an empire, the limits of the junvincjos were frcijuceitly 
subject to alteration, to suit the views and interest of favour()d 
governors ; and that they wore also, without any such ])orsoiial l)ias, 
sometimes fixed on an ethnical, sometimes on a geograpliical, basis. 
Another cause of variation has been suggested— -nanutly, ihai the 
greatest part of what had been delivered in kind in the time of 
Marwan, to which Ihn Khalddn refers, was paid in money iu ilic 

^ Ibn Khnrdiiclba says 5,000,000 dirhams, and under the KlrnsrOs 00,000,000 tlie 
limits of the province being, of course, different. The amounts entered in tin* 
text rest on the authority of Ibn KhaldOn. 

2 Ibn Khurdiidba says 30,000 dirhams, but I suspect cnor. 
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time of Ibn Kburdadba. This is probable, and is the natural course 
of fiscal transition all over the world. 

But, after giving due weight to all these considerations, the sums 
sot down against some of the provinces are so large — whether wo 
take the higher or lower amount, or the earlier or later date — ^that 
we must conceive them to embrace the entire collections of every 
kind, and must be allowed the liberty of construing hhardj in its 
enlarged sense of "tribute/ rather than its limited one of ‘land-tax, 
—just, indeed, as it is so considered at the present day in Turkey.^ 
The assessment upon Sind and Multan, — ^being 11,500,000 dirhams, 
or about £270,000, — must be considered moderate, if it is intended 
to comprise the land-tax, the poll-tax, the cusbjms duties, and all 
miscellaneous items into the bargain ; but it is not an improbable 
amount, when wo conteinphite the 10)eral alienations and resc^rves, 
which have been alluded to at the commencement of this Note, as 
well as the change in the value of money. Under the Talpiirs, 
notwithstanding that many largo and productive tracts won^ 
allbrostod by tbom, Sind is said to liavo occasionally yielded 
£100,000; and under the Kalhoras, traditiori r(‘prcse‘nts the revonut^ 
at the exaggerated amount of £800,000. At px'csent, with si^curiiy 
on all its bordei's, and tiaiu][uilliiy witliin them, it docs not pay to 
the British Qovernniont more than £300,000, and the cx]>enses have 
been hitherto more than double that sum. This deficiency, how- 
ever, cannot last long, for its cultivation and commoreo arc rapidly 
on the increase. 

The Arab governors may bo considered in tlio light of farmers- 
general, for tln^y usually bound themselves to ])ay to the Khali f the 
sums at which the various provinces, — after allowance made for 
ordinary expenses, — were set down in the puldic register. Wliere 
the disbursements w<ire left to their discretion, and where the 
revenues were not fixed, ])ut dependant upon the seasons, wo may 
j)resumo that, on the plea of frontier wars, local services, and internal 
tumuli s, vciy little was over remitted to the capital from the remote 
provinces of the empire ; for the governors themselves were tlie 
judges of these necessities — the declaration of x^eaco or war being 
left to their aibitraiy determination and x)Ioasure. 

^ Des (kmanmhen lieichs Slaatavcrfammg, Cuntcmir, of iho Othnan 

Empire, p. 306. 
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The ordinary revenue, whioh. they were entitled to collect from 
the provinces committed to them, was derived from the land-tax, and 
from the capitation-tax upon those who had not embraced the 
Muhammadan religion; but there were many miscellaneous cesses 
besides, which, in the aggregate, yielded large returns, and con- 
tributed to swell their profits. 

The land-tax was usually rated at two-fifths of the produce of 
wheat and barley, if the fields were watered by public canals ; three- 
tenths, if irrigated by wheels or other artificial means; and one- 
fourth, if altogether unirrigated. If arable land were left uncul- 
tivated, it seems to have paid one dirham per jarib, and one-tenth of 
the probable produce, but the statement is not clear upon this point. 
Of dates, grapes, and garden produce, one-third was taken, either in 
kind or money ; and one-fifth (klmms) of the yield of wines, fishing, 
pearls, and generally of any product not derived from cultivation, 
was to bo delivered in kind, or paid in value, even before the ex- 
penses had been defrayed. One-fifth of the value of slaves and 
booty was reserved for the Khalif. The customs and transit dues, 
for which unbelievers had to pay a double rate, and the taxes on 
trades and manufactures, and handicrafts, were also important 
sources of public revenue.^ 

These taxes were according to the original institutes of ’Umar, 
when he assessed the Sawad, or cultivated lands of Trak ; but, in 
course of time, they wore everywhere greatly enhanced, even to 
qne-half of the produce of the land, or rather according to the ability 
of the people to pay. In short, the rates above-mentioned wcr(j 
merely a nominal value put upon the land : for the collection of the 
revenues was, in many instances, left to rapacious farmers, who 
covered their contracts and benefitted themselves besides, at the 
expense of the cultivators. The same course of proceeding was 
observed by the agents of the Talpurs to the latest period of their 

1 See JSioff. Diet., L.TT.K. v. “ A1 where the revenue table is given ut 

length. It is also in the Fundgruben des Orients, Vol. YI. p. 302, et seq . , 
and in Hararaer-Purgstall’s, die Landei'verwaUtmg mter dem* CJialifate, 39; and in 
the Fenny Cgclop<Bdia, v. ‘‘ Caliph.*’ The Asiatic Journal, Vol. XXX. p. 52, 
contains the most comprehensive of all these tables, with very useful lemarlvs 
appended, to which the foregoing paragraphs arc indebted. See also JU Un%vm 
Fitt. Asie, v.; Arabic, 403, 404. 
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in Sind, and was one of the chief causes which contributed to 
'mpoverishment of the country.^ 

oreovor, the absence of an accurate measurement must have 
ored all such assessments nugatoiy and fictitious; for it was only 
le Sawad, above referred to, which was the small tract lying imme- 
dy around the future capital of the Khalifs, that there was any- 
y like a detailed survey ; and of that the merits were more duo 
leir predecessors than themselves. Gibbon says, ‘‘the aclminis- 
on of Persia was regulated by an actual survey of the people, 
jattlc, and the fruits of the cai’th ; and this monument, which 
its the vigour of the caliphs, might have instructed the philoso- 
•s of every agef * In this, he is by no means borne out ])y the 
ago which ho (pioies as liis authority from the CJioroyrwphla of 
jphanos ; and, moreover, an extended sense has been given to 
rsia,’’ which really applies only to a remote comer of that large 
ire.® 

:i.sid(ss this ordinary land-tax, we road, in the Ohacli-ndma, of 
r biu'dens laid upon Sindian cultivalors, which seem to have 
iiidepondont of the former: siudi as t}i(W>ri/, and the 
r extraordinary eonditions were occasionally imposed on sonic 

’lie lif.Uo coniidcncc to hu placed in tho apparent moderation of recorded rates, 
)c 0 X 0111 ])! if hhI hy modern pniclicoin Sind, whoro Wi‘ aro told that “ it was not 
nmon for tho govorumont to oolloct vast quantities of gram fur the supply of 
when any military oxpodif-ion was on foot, in which case, the lulers made no 
lo of Hoizing a half of tho produce of the w'holo country, leaving tho faimor to 
with tho oultivator tho hist way ho could.*' — Capt. MoMuido, Joimial R, Af>, 
Vol r. p. 240, 

Jeclincmid note 32. On tho Sawful of 'Irfik and Baghdad, see 

Fidfi, pp, 52, 307 ; Mar&hidttrl IttUd% cd. Juyuboll, Vol. 11., p. 03. 

ntorally, “titho- lands,” like tho Dooumulcs Agri oftln* Romans; soo Tacitus, 
ania^ cap, 20. lliihpocting tho law ot'nshiriy HooIlaniiltoii\s7/^r%«; Hariiig- 
Amlym^ Vol. I. ; Uallowjiy’s Lmu mid ConstU* of India , K. B. E. BuUlie’s 
-tax of India aceordhitj to Muh, taw, 

^ally, no land was suhjoot both to khardj and iishari ; but it may bo questioned 
icr the Sindian *ti8hari^ though it was confoshcdly coiisidorod uh an indulgence, 
be construed in its strict legal application. The parties from whom it was taken 
tho people of NairOii and tho Chuniius west of tins Indus, of whom wo still 
L romuaut xiot fur from Muuchhur lake, and fioin whom the Kalhoras aro in 
y descended, notwithstanding their various attempts to disguise tho humiliating 
Mr. llonouard conceives that the Kaliioras are Kurds, hccauso the Jahdn^numd 
oils that name among the Kurdish elans. There may possibly have boon some 
ction between them and the eon verted Channas, for wo know that Kurds aro to 
ind as far eastward as Gandfiva. 
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of the tribes. We have seen above, Tinder Mn’tasim, that the Jats 
dwelling beyond the river Aral were compelled to bring a dog on 
each occasion of paying their respects, besides being branded upon 
the hand. The Bhatia, Lohana, Sihta, Jandar, Maohf, and Goreja 
tribes had also peculiar duties devolving upon them. 

Sumptuary laws, moreover, were established, and enforced with 
great stringency. Certain tribes were prohibited from wearing fine 
linen, from riding on horses, and from covering their heads and 
feet. If they committed theft, their women and children were 
burnt to death. Others had to protect caravans, and to furnish 
guides to Muhammadans.^ 

The natives were also enjoined, in conformity with an old law of 
’Umar’s, to feed every Muhammadan traveller for three days and 
nights. It must be confessed, however, that many of these laws 
were already established under the Brahman rulers ; unless, as 
seems not improbable, the Muhammadan aspect about these ancient 
institutions derives its hue from the prejudices of the historian who 
records them. 

But whatever were the peculiar features of some of the local 
imposts, all the unconverted tribes were, without exception, liable 
to the capitation-tax [jkya), which, as it was a religious as well as 
a political duty to collect, was always exacted with rigour and 
punctuality, and frc(iuontly with insult.* 

The levy of this impost in Sind from those who had not embraced 
Islam, was considered so important at the very earliest period, that 
we find Ilajjaj sending another person into the province to collect 
it, even during Muhammad Kasim’s government. “Abu Khufas 
Kutaiba bin Muslim came on the part of Hajjaj, and returned to 
Khurasan, after leaving his agents to collect the poll-tax from tlie 
infidels; and, after a time, Tamim bin Zaid came from Hajjaj on the 
same errand.”^ 

^ So Abu *U1)aida, on the conquest of Emesa, imposed upon such as chose to 
remain in infidelity a ransom of five gold-pieces a head, besides an annual tribute *, 
and caused their names to he registered in a hook, giving tliera back their wives and 
children, on condition that they should act as guides and interpreters to tlie Moslims 
in case of need.—'W’. Irving, Sucomors of Mahomet^ pp. GO, 261 ; sec Kemble^s 
Saxons in 3Sngland^ I. 294. 

® Prico, Rvtrosp, of Muhmnm, History^ vol. i. pp. 109, 

® Tuhfatii’l Kirdm, MS, pp. 18. 
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According to the original ordinance of 'Umar, those persons who were 
of any persuasion non-Muhammadan, were called Zimmis, or those 
under protection, and were assessed with a toleration, or poll-tax, at 
the following rates. A person in easy circumstances had to pay 48 
dirhams a year, one of moderate means 24 dirhams, and one in an 
inferior station, or who derived his subsistence from manual labour, 
12 diihams. Women, children, and persons unable to work paid 
nothing. But a century had not elapsed, when 'Umar the Second, 
considering these rates too moderate, calculated what a man could 
gain during the year, and what he could subsist on, and claimed 
all the rest, amounting to four or five dinars, about two pounds, 
a year. ’ 

As the tax ceased upon any one’s becoming a Moslim — ^when ho 
was enfranchised from his dependence, and was invested with the 
privileges of a citizen and companion — its severe enforcement was 
often fomid more efficacious than argument or persuasion, in in- 
ducing the victims to offer themselves as converts to tlio faith. For 
the professing Muhammadan had but to pay the tithe for alms, and 
the import and export duties of one in forty, or two and a-hulf per 
cont.,’^ and he was free from all other imposts; but, wlxcn the 
original principles of the government began to bo departed from, 
when the once vigorous administration became feeble and degenerate, 
and the Khalifs appropriated to themselves a large pioportion of the 
revenues which the Kuran had assigned to God, tlio Prophet, and 
his relations, then the Muhammadans themselves also became sub- 
ject, as well as the ])rotcctcd people, to now tallages and cesses ; 
insomuch that the severity of the pressure occasioned general dis- 
content, and often resulted in revolution and bloodshed. 

Hence we find Ibn Khaldun, the most philosojfiuc of all the 
Arabian writers upon history and social economy, thus speaking of 
the effect of these exactions upon the govennnont which introduced 
them : — “ With tlie progi’ess of luxury tho wants of government and 
its servants increased, and their zeal diminished ; so that it became 
requisite to employ more people, and to give tliom higher pay. 
Consequently, tho taxes were gi'adually increased, till the pro- 

1 In Muhammadan Spain this duty was as high as twelve and a-half per cent, on 
small commodities, — See Kemaud's SarrazinSf 280. 
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prietors and working classes were unable to pay them, which led 
to continual changes in the government.’’ 

This increased employment of ofiGlcials had no reference to those 
maintained for the distribution of justice to the people. In a 
country like Sind, where the mass of the nation professed their 
ancient religion, there were no tribunals for the purpose of adjudi- 
cating suits between members of that despised and depressed race. 
The power of life and death was exercised by every chief who could 
maintain the slightest show of independence, as well as by the 
Amirs ; but, under the latter, legal formalities wore more rigorously, 
if not justly observed. The Kazf, who was appointed to tho 
judgment-seat by their orders, professed, in controversies between 
Muhammadans, to decide according to the precepts of the Kuran; 
while even between Hindus and Muhammadans the same unerring 
guide was appealed to, under which, of course, tho former obtained 
a very small modicum of justice. Public and political offences, 
whether by one party or the other, were tried by the same standard ; 
but in all suits for debts, contracts, adultery, inheritance, tho rights 
of property, and the like, the Hindds — ^being left without any form 
of law or any established judicatory to appeal to — had to accommo- 
date their own differences, and, therefore, maintained their jpaw- 
cMyatSi or arbitration committees, in full efficiency. It was for- 
tunate, under these circumstances, that tho public opinion of the 
caste, as expressed in those domestic and self-constituted fora, 
operated more strongly upon their minds, sentiments, and actions, 
than rewards and punishments derived from higher and holier 
sanctions. 

To tho Hindus, indeed, tho public tribunals wore only tlio moans 
of extortion and forcible conversion, as they have proved thomsclvos 
to be to the very latest period of Muhammadan dominion in Sind, 
under which, there wore judicial penalties for riding on horseback, 
especially with a saddle ; under which, tho wearing of })eardH, and 
the adoption of Muhammadan costume wore compulsory ; and under 
which, religious processions, and even music, wore altogether pro- 
hibited.-^ Hence there was, and could bo, no sympathy between .the 


1 Dr. Burnes, Visit to the Court of Sinde, pp. 72-75 , Captam McMurdo, Journal 
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conquerors and the conquered, arising from confidence in the purity 
of justice, — ^for the primary obligations, inseparably connected with 
the institutions of political society, were utterly ignored by the 
Arab rulers of Sind, and no regard was had to that, which 
Milton calls — 

The solid rule of civil government; 

* # 4* » 

In which is plainest taught, and earliest learnt 
What makes a nation happy and keeps it so, 

What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat. 

It is expedient that these matters should be often brouglit back 
to remembrance and pondci’od on; for the inhabitants of modern 
India, as well as our clamorous demagogues at homo, aro very apt to 
forgot the very depth of degradation from which the great mass of 
the people have been raised, under the protection of British 
supremacy. 

In reflecting on the causes which accelerated the downfall of the 
Khalif’s dominion in Sind, one of the most o]>vious and powerful 
accessories which oilers itself to our view, as conspiring inwards 
that end, is tho diversity of interests and feelings among llio several 
tribes which achieved and confirmed tho con<picst. long time 
elapsed, after tho first glow of onthusia>sm liad away, and given 
place to more sober sentiments, when tho Arabs showed thomsolvos 
as utterly incapable, as the shifting sands of tlieir own desert, of 
coalescing into a system of concord and subordination. Iko passions 
which agitated tlioso hordes in their ancient abodes, tlio hereditary 
feuds and bloocl-rovonges, wliioh liad even formed the dates of eras 
amoung their Bedouin ancestors, and which could be rt wived iu all 
their bitterness by tho recital of a ballad, a lampoon, or a ]>rovc‘ib, 
wore not allayed, but fostered, by transplantation from their original 
Boild And so it was in Spain ; crowds of adventurers poured in 
who preferred a distant fortune to poverty at liomo. Emigrants 
from Damascus occupied Granada and Cordova; Seville and Malaga 
wore planted by settlers from Emesa and Palestine ; tho nativ(3H of 

J2. As, Soc,j Yol. I. pp. 249-262 ; Lieut. Burton, p. 358, and llnlmppj Valkt/, 
Vol I. pp. 225-229; Capt, ]?ostau«* JPersonal Odservatmis on Sinclh^ pp. 159, 2e58; 
Sir A. Burncs, Cahool, p. 16. 

1 Pocock, Speoimn Ihstor, Arab. pp. 43, 178 ; Sale, Xo/vm, Vol. 1. p, 233 ; 
Foster, Mahom, UnmiUd^ Vol. I, p. 6, 
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Yemen and Persia were scattered about Toledo ; and the fertile 
valleys of the South were partitioned among 10,000 horsemen from 
Syria and Trak. These, as in Sind, all became so many rival 
factions eager in the pursuit of power, mutually rancorous and 
hostile, and cherishing, in the pride and petulance of their hearts, 
the most invidious distinctions of races and precedence.^ 

Even as early as the deposition and recall of Muhammad Kasim, 
we find him alluding to the clannish feud between the Sakifis and 
Sakasaks. Had he chosen to appeal to the sword,” he exclaims, 

no cavaliers of the tribes of Sakasak or ’Akk could have wrested 
from him the country he had conquered, or laid violent hands upon 
his person.” These were both Yamanian tribes ; the first was de- 
scended from Saksak bin Ashrab, aiid tlio second was an offshoot of 
the great tribe of Azd, which, under MuLallab, was tlxe first to carry 
the Arab arms into India, and which rendered itself so conspicuous 
in the conquest of Khurasan.^ The Saldfi tribe, to which Muhammad 
Kasim belonged, was originally from Taif, about fifty miles south- 
east of Mecca. It continues a powerful people to this day, pos- 
sessing the some fertile region on the eastern declivity of iho Tlijjaz 
chain of mountains. In the wars of the Wahabis, tlioy dofended 
their ancient stronghold of Taif with a spirit worthy of their 
ancostoi's. 

Wo have seen above, under the Khilafat of Mu’tasiin, tliat the 
rancour, which prevailed between the Yamanian and Nizarian 
tribes, again broke out into open hostility in Sind. It was not, 
however, in Sind only, but wherever the Muhammadan standfird 
was displayed, that these two great divisions were arrayed against 
each other ; and as this feeling operated as one of the main caus(‘S 
of the success of the ’Abbasides against the Unimayides, its original 
malignity could not fail to be aggravated in every Moslim country, 
as long as tlio romcinbranco of that chang(j of dynasty survivtjd. 

Wliat imparted additional acerbity to these feuds in Sind, was 

^ Criclitoa, Arabia and its l^sopU^ p. 339; Duiiliain, Jlistory of Spain^ Vol. IV. 
p. 2 ; Proctor, Bmyclopi^dia Metrop,^ Vol. XI. p. 294, All of ur<* indohted, 
more or loss, oiiginally to Gibbon, Beeline and Fall^ ebap. li ad fimm\ and ho, with 
his usual honesty of acknowledgment, to Casiri, Miblioth Arab-Ilispan,^ Tom. IL 
pp, 32, 252. 

'** The Iniiim of Muscat is an Azdi. — Ene. Metr. v. Oman. 
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tlie persGciition of tlio adLerents of ’Ali, whicli, thoiigL. with some in- 
termissions, especially about Mamun’s time, was maintained with, 
considerably rigour during the period of Arab occupation. We 
have in the preceding note seen some instances of these religious 
quarrels, and they must have been of frequent occurrence in Sind ; 
for its position on the remote eastern frontier of the Empire, and the 
difficulty of access to it over mountains and barren sands, must have 
offered a jiromising asylum to political refugees, of which we have 
ample evidence that they readily availed themselves. Hence hetero- 
doxy, during the period of the KhiMfat, flourished with unusual 
vigour in Sind and Makraii ; and hence such schismatics as Kharijis, 
Zindiks, Khwajas, Shariitos, and the like, as well as Mulahida, or 
atheists of various denominations, throve, and propagated more 
especially the Karmalians, who, after hoing first introduced through 
this kingdom, jnaintained their hold in Western and Northern India 
long after iliey wore siqijircssod in other provinces of tlio Empire. 

The ’Alito I’orugeoH have preserved many traces of iheir resort to 
Sind, to wliich wo may refer the unusual pro])ortiou of Saiyid 
familitiS to iliis day resident in that country, iho names of mvh 
places ,is Lakk-’alavi and Miit-’alavf,* founded and still inhfd/di'tl by 
’Aliles, and the many Raiyids of oven Eastern India, who trace their 
firsl- settlenunds to Thatta, Bhakkai', and oilier places in the valley 
of the 1 11(1 1 IS, 

These vague n‘niinis.cencos, indeed, may bo considcTcd to com- 
pris(‘- on<‘, of the most enduring monuincnis of Arab domiiuon in 
Sind. Tluiy W(‘ro almost ilio only legacy tlm Arabs left be- 
hind th(nu ; affording a ]>eculiar contrast in this rcs})(ict to iho 
liomans, afic^r they had hold Britain for iho same peniod of ihrcci 
centuries. Nol, withstanding tlial their 2)Ossession was parlial and 
unstable, our native soil teems with their buildings, (jamps, roads, 
coins, and ulensils, in a manner to show how complet(dy 1 h<‘y wore 
tlio masi(‘r-spirits of that remote province**'' But with i-egard to the 
Arab dominion in Sind, it is impossible for the traveller to wander 

I SocWdl, IL 15; burton, 24 0. 

'-i The liittor in now Ix'ttor known oh Mutful, Tlio two grunt fnniilius of LnlckyAri 
and Saiyids uonslilutc tlio ^Ijijfiwurs, or attendants at the wlmiio of the cele- 

brated saint, La’l »Sldih-bas! of Sihw(in, 

® See 'NVillium of Malmesbury, Gest, Jt&j, Lib. 1* cap. i. 
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through that land, without being struck with the absence of all 
record of their occupation. In language, architecture, arts, tra- 
ditions, customs, and manners, they have left hut little impress upon 
the country or the people. We trace them, like the savage Sikhs, 
only in the ruins of their predecessors ; and while Mahfuza, Baiza, 
and Mansura have so utterly vanished, that etiam peri^re ruinas,’’ 
the older sites of Bhamhur, Alor, Multan, and Sihwan still survive 
to proclaim the barbarism and cruelty of their destroyers. It has, 
indeed, been observed, as a eircumstanee worthy of remark, that no 
people ever constructed so many edifices as the Arabs, who extracted 
fewer materials from the quarry : the buildings of their first settlors 
being everywhere raised from the wrecks of cities, castles, and 
fortresses which they had themselves destroyed.^ 

With respect to the descendants of the early Arab conquerors, we 
find it stated, by two local historians, that when ’Abdu-r Eazzak, 
Wazir of Sultan Mahmud, and the first Ghaznivide governor of 
Sind, was in the year 41fi n. (1024 a.b.) directod to proceed to that 
country from Multdn,® and that when, after having captured Bhakkar, 
and established his power upon a firm basis, ho proceeded in 417 to 
Siwistan and Thatta, ho found in those places, among the descendants 
of old Arab settlors, only a very few, who had remained bound, as 
it wore, to the country by family ties and encumbrances ; and who, 
])eing men of learning and ability, wore at that time holding posts 
of honour, and in the enjoyment of certain religious endowments.”® 
Eighteen Sindian families, or tribes, are said to have sprung from 
these ancestors : — the Sakifi,^ Tamfm, Mugliairido, ’Abbasi, Sadiki, 
Faruki, ’Usmani, Pahanwar,® Mankf,® Chabria, Bin-i Asad, 'XJtba, 


^ Crichton’s Arabia and iis People, p. 426. 

* The period of his departure from Multan is not clearly staled by either authority. 
One seems to say 414, the other 410. Now, as Mahmdd was, duriiij^ Ranias?6Ln 415, 
in Multiin, on his way to Somiidt, that appears to bo a more probable year than 
cither of the other two. 

Tuhfaiu I Ktrdm, MS. p. 21. Mir Ma’sdm says that the Wiizir turned the Arabs 
out of these places; but that ^^some who had families, and wore respoe.tablo and 
learned men, had high situations conferred upon them according to law,” — %.e,, they 
were appointed to judicial offices. — Tdrihh-% Sind, MS. p. 38. 

* The original Kizis of Alor and Bhakkar. Prom this family was descended the 
author of the Chach-ndma. 

^ The descendants of Ilhris. 


® A branch of the Tamim. 
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Bin-i Abi Sufyan,^ B^'aride,® and the Bin-i Jarfma Ansarf, who were 
the progenitors of the tribe of Sapya, the lords of Siwistan. To 
these are to be added the Jats and Buluohfs, descendants of Harun 
Makranf. It will be observed that, although the families are said 
to be eighteen, the enumeration extends to only seventeen, unless the 
Sapya and the descendants of Jarfma Ansari are reckoned as two. 

The same authority mentions, that some of the tribes now in Sind, 
and who apjDoar from their names and occupations to have been 
originally Hindu, are in reality descendants of the Arabs. Thus, 
the Thi'm were originally Tamim ; the Morya are pronounced to be 
descendants from Mughaira ; and the Sumra are likewise held to be 
the offspring of adventurers from Samarra, who accompanied the 
Tamfm in great numbers. All these affiliations are gratuitous 
guesses, and about as probable as the one mentioned in the preceding 
paragi'aph, of the descent of the Jats and Bulucliis from Harun 
Mal^ranf. But that some of the inferior tribes are descendants of 
the Arabs is by no moans opj)osod to reason or probability, and this 
more especially among thoso now classed as Buluchis. The Bind, 
for instance, when they assort that they came originally from Aleppo 
and Damascus, may have truth on their side; but wo should be 
cautious in admitting nominal resemblances or ambitious genealo- 
gies; espc(jially whore, as in the case of the Sumras, Sammas, 
Daudputras, and !Kalho]\as, there has been a political iuirposo to 
servo, and sycophants ready at all times to pander to a despot’s 
aspirations. 

The Sumra Dynasty. 

The assignment of this dynasty to its vcritablo lineage and proper 
period among tho rulers of Sind, is one of tho most difficult problems 
with which wo have to deal in tho liistory of Muhammadan India ; 
and tho obscurities and inconsistencies of tho native accounts have 
by no means boon cleared by the European comments which have 
been made upon them. 

Our first informant is Mfr Ma’sfim, whoso account has boon given 

^ Of this tribe arc many of tho Unnoeshcs of Kail, on the right hank of tho Indus, 
opposite to IlaidarJxb&d. Among these cclchratod saints are to bo included the 
ancestors of Shaikh Ahd-1 Fazl, as shown in his work, styled the KaeJikUU 

* Occupants of Jiingllr, about ten miles west from SihwJin. 
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at length in the Extracts from his history. He tells us (supra, p. 
215,) that in the time of ’Ahdu-r Easliid, Sultan Mas’ud, 443 a.h., 
1051 A.D., the men of the Sumra tribe reyolted from the rule of 
Grhazni, and placed on the throne of Sind a man of the name of 
SiSmra. He closes his unsatisfactory account by saying : — If any 
of my friends know more on this subject, let them publish it ; I have 
said all I can upon the matter.’’ 

Abu-1 Fazl gives us no information in the Ayh4 Alclari (Vol. II. 
p. 120), beyond the announcement that there wore thirty-six Sumra 
princes, who reigned 500 years. 

Eirishta seems afraid of venturing on this difficult and doubtful 
ground. He merely ol)servcs (Vol. lY. p. 411,) that, on the death 
of Muhammad Kasim, a trilie, tracing their origin from the Ansarfs, 
established their govoinnicnt in Sind; after which, tlio Sumra 
Zamindars reigned for 500 ycai's;^ but lie adds, ‘‘neither the names 
nor the history (jf those princes are at present extant, since I have 
failed in my endeavour to procure tliein. In the course of years 
(although wo have no account of the precise ])eri()d) the dynasty was 
subverted by that of the Sammas,*'* wliose chief assumed the title of 
Jam. During the reigns of those dynasties, the Muliammadan kings 
of Ghazni, Ghor, and DcliH invaded Sind, and seizing many of tln^ 
towns, appointed MuLaminadau governors over them.” 

Tlio Tdrikh’i Tdhiri (MS. p. 25,) says their dominion lasted for 
only 143 yeai-s, from 700 to 843 n., that they wore Hindus, iliat 
Alor was within their dominions, and that their capital was Mu- 
hammad-Tui’, in tlio Pargana of Dirak. Dudii is made eoniem- 
poraiy of ’Ahiu-d Din, and tlio popular stoiies relating to Dalu Ihii 
and ’Umar Siimra are given at length. 

The Bojj^Ldr-ndua (MS. p. 8) merely observes that., aftiT tlie Mu- 
hammadan conquest, men of tins Tainim tribe govcjriuid Sind, and 
after some time, the Suinras suecGoded them, oecii])ying the seat 
of government ibr 505 years ; their capital Ijoing IVIuliatampdr. 

* The Kitnzti-l Mahfkz^ on the authority of the Tdrtlh^i Buhdthir'-Mhi says the 
Stimrus lasted lor 500 yearn after the aultid Tamim Am'tri, 

2 [The words of this sentence Jis givnii by (fen. arn the dynasty of 

Soomura sulnaa ted the country of another cliief culled 3ooiuuna, whobc chief/* etc. 
Sir II. Elliot’s emendation is obviously necessaiy,] 
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Muhammad Yusuf sa.ys in his Muntalcliabu-l Tawdrilcli that when 
Sultan ’Ahdu-r Eashid, son of Sultan Mahmud, inKorited the king- 
dom of Ghazni, the people of Sind, finding him an indolent and 
weak-minded monarch, began to be refractory and contumacious, and 
in A.n. 445 (1053 a.d.), the men of the tribe of Sumra, having assem- 
bled around Tharri, seated a man named Siimra on the cushion of 
government. He ruled indopendentlj^ for a length of time, and left 
as successor a son, llhuiigar, bom to him by a daughter of a Zamfn- 
dar named Sad. Dhungar, after ruling 15 years, departed to the 
world of eternity in A.ir. 401, and left a son named Diida, who after 
a rule of 24 years, died a.u. 485;^ then Sanghar reigned for 15 
years; HafiT, 33 years; 'Umar, 40 years; Duda IT. 14 years; Pahtu, 
33 years ; Geiilira, 10 years ; Muhammad Tur, 15 yeais ; Genlira II. 
several years; Duda III. 14 years; Tai, 21 years; Oiianesar, 18 
years; Pdningar IJ. 15 years; llafif If. 18 years; Duda IV. 25 
years; ’Umar Sumra, 35 years; Dliungar III. 10 yours. Tluiu the 
governmonlr fell to TIamfr, who was deposed ly the irilai ofSamma, 
on account of his tyranny.^ 

The latest native .authority is the Tiilifaln-l Jurdm (T\TS. ]>]). 21, 20, 
12G), which, in one passage, says that the Sumra iriho sprang from 
the Arabs of Samira, who arrived iii Sind in the second ({(‘utury of 
the Hijra, accom])aiiying tlio l^amim family, who bucjums governors 
of Sind under the ’Ahbasidos; that the whole tonn of tlieir sway 
may bo rcjckoned at 550 years, as they were mere noiniiial tribu- 
taries during the last two conturios of ilio ’Ahbasido governm<jnt, 
and enjoyed full iiidopendcuco when the groaier jiaii of Sind w.us 
held by the ofiicers of the Gluiznivido and Ghori kings. 

In another passjigo wo arc inforincd that tlicy wen* invited to 
Sind hy Clilioia Amraiii, who ])eing grieved at the iiijusti<je of his 
brother, the famous Dalu Ilai, I'opairetl to liaglidad, Jind obtained 
from the Khalif one hundred Arabs of Samira, whom he brought to 
Sind, together with Saiyid 'AH Musavi, who married Dalu Hal’s 
daughter, and loft descendants, now iuliahiting the town ol’ Mut’alavi. 

When Ghazl Malik, in tlu) year 720 n. (1320 a.i>.), marched towai'ds 

’ [See the passa<^o from Malct’s translation of Mir Ma'sitm, mpra^ p. 210.] 

2 [This passage is quoted in the Tahftitu-l Kmini^ and another translation of it 
will be found at page 344.] 
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Delili with an army collected from Multan and Sind, overthrew 
Khusru Khan, and assumed the title of Ghiasu-d din Tughlik Shah, 
the tribe of Sumra took advantage of his being occupied with the 
affairs of those distant parts, and collecting together from the neigh- 
bourhood of Tharrf, chose a person named Sumra as their ruler. He 
established perfect tranquillity throughout the country, and married 
a daughter of a Zamindar, named Sad, who made pretensions to 
independence. His wife bore him a son named Bhungar by whom 
he was succeeded. His son Duda succeeded him, and acquired 
possession of the country as far as Nasrpur. He loft an infant son, 
named Singhar. Tari, daughter of Diidii, assumed the reins of 
government till Singhar became of age. Ho, when installed in power, 
marched towards Kachh, and extended his territory as far as Nang- 
nai. As ho died childless, his wife Himh appointed lior own 
brotliers to the governorship of the cities of Tur and Tharri. A 
short time after this, another Biida, a Sumra, governor of the Fort 
of Bhak, asvsomblod his kinsmen from tho neighbourhood, and 
destroyed Ilfmu’s brothers. Wliilo this was going on, Pahtu, a 
son of Bdda, raised an insuiTOction, and hold authority for a short 
time ; after which, a man named Khaira obtained the principality. 
Then Armil midortook tho burden of government, but as he proved 
to be a tyrant, tho tribe of Saiuma rose against him, and slow him 
in A.n. 752 (1351 A.n.). So far tho '‘confusion worse confounded'^ 
of tho Tuhfatii-l Kirdm} 

Tho attempts of European autliors to explain these discrepancies 
arc not successful. 

Pottingor informs us that “Hakims wore regularly sent from 
couit (Ghazni) to tliis province, until tho reign of Musaood, tho 
son of Muhmood, when a groat tribe, called Soomruh, appeared in 
arms and expelled all tho partizans of tho king; but their chief, 
whoso name was Sunghar, immediately making an ajiclogy for this 
outrage, and offering to pay tribute to tho amount of tho revenues 
before collected, ho was pardoned, and appointed governor, in tho 
tho stead of tho person ho had deposed. Tho tribute was paid with 
great regularity for one hundred and fifty years after this arrange- 
ment, when tho Empire of Ghuzneo was overturned by tho Qhoorian 
I Stipra^ p. 343. 
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dynasty ; on which the Sooniruhs, in whose tribe the government of 
Sinde had gradually been allowed to become hereditary, declared them- 
selves in a state of independence, and although they were repeatedly 
worsted in the wars that followed this declaration, yet they managed 
to preserve their liberty till the final extinction of the race, or at 
least the princes of it, in the person of Duhooda, who died without 
children, in the year of the Hijree, C04, about 335 years from the 
time his ancestors had first made themselves so conspicuous. 

On the demise of Duhooda, numerous candidates for the vacaht 
government started up, and it was a continual struggle for nearly a 
century who should succeed to it. Among the last of them, two 
brothers, called Ellieeramull and XJrukmuU successively held it for a 
time, but at length the tyranny of the latter became insupportable, 
and the head of the tribe of Sumuh went to his palace, accompanied 
by the ministers of the country, and put him to death. The populace 
with one accord elected this chief, who had relieved tlxom from so 
dreadful a scourge, their king, and ho was accordingly placed on 
their throne, witli ilio title of Jam, or leader, which ho was said to 
have adopted from his family being doscondocl from the celebrated 
Jamshod, king of Persia.”^ 

Dr. lUrd, relying on some Persian authorities, including the 
TdriM4 Sind, tells us that the Siimras, wlio became first known in 
the Indian history in tlio reign of Mahmud of Ghazni, were 
originally Muhammadans descended from Aboulahil, an uncle of the 
Prophet, and that one of the ti-iho wlio, in the beginning of the 
eleventh century of our era, obtained powor in Sind, married into 
the family of Samma, and had a son named Bhaonagar. The chief 
who had been thus placed at the head of the triljo was named 
llallali, the son of Chotali, a descendant of Omar Suinra, first of the 
family mentioned in their history. Contemporary with Chotah was 
Dova Eai, sometimes called Dilu Kai, the ruler of Aloro, ‘^Tho son 
born to ICallah had for his descendants Dodar, Singhar, Ilatiif, and 
others, who appear to luivo originally possessed the Dangah per- 
gunnah in the Eogisian, or sandy desert, from whence they extotided 
themselves into tho pergunnahs of Thurr, Sammawati, Eupah, and 


^ Travds in JidoochUtmi, pi). 301. 
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Nasirpur.” Dr. Bird adds, tliat nothing satisfactory regarding them 
is to he found in any Indian author, except the statement of their 
descent from the family of the Prophet, in which, therefore, ho seems 
to concur. The57’ dorivo their name,” he continues, from the city 
of Saumrah, on the Tigris; and appear to have sprung from the 
followers of Tamim Ansari, mixed with the Arab tribes of Tamini 
and Kureish.” ^'In Masudi’s time, many chiefs of the 

Arabs descended from Hamzah, the uncle of the prophet, and Ali, 
his cousin, were then subject (to the chief of Mansura.). To these 
ancestors we may trace the Saiyids of Sindo, and the family of 
the Sumrahs.” ^ 

The difficulty of solving this question is shown by so confused a 
statement written by a well-infonned author. 

Elpliinstono obseives that, Kasim’s conquests were made over to 
his successor Tomim, in the hands of whoso family tlioy remained 
for thirty-six years, till the downfall of the Ummayidos, wlicn, by 
sorao insixiroction, of which wo do not know the jxartioulars, tliey 
were expollod by the Siiinras, and all their Indian conquests were 
restored to the Hindus; part of the expelled Arabs, according ti» 
Pirishta, having found a settloimmi among fhe Aighans.” And, 
again, that “ {iCtor tlio expulsion of the Arabs in 750 a.i>., Sind, from 
Bhakkar to the sea, was ruled by the Bumra ibijprits, until th(i end 
of tlio twelllb century; that it is uncertain wlien tiny first paid 
tribute to the Muliammadans, probably, tbo beginning of that c(‘-ntiny, 
under Shahabu-d din, or Ins immediato successor.” JIej-(‘, the whohj 
period of the ’Abbasido govoimors, and of Ukj indopendtmt rulers of 
MulUn and Mansura and the Kannatiaus, is entirely neglected. 
So important an omission by sueli a writer teacluis us, as in tluj pre- 
ceding paragraidi, how obscure arc the annals with wliich wc have 
to deal.^ 

In calling tlio Siimras Bajpiits, Elpliinstono is without doubt 
correct, for notwithstanding the assertions of the local writers, the 
real fact must bo admitted, that the Suiuras arc not of Aral i (h^scent 
at all, and that this fictitious genealogy was assumed hy ihoni, when 

1 Sketeh of the History of Outeh, Appendix vi.; Visit to the Court of SindSy p. 30 ; 
and J<nmi H M, Soe.y VoL I. pp. 126, 

^ History of Indla^ Vol. I. pp, 228, dll. 
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tho majority of tho tiibo wore converted to Islam ; and that, as the 
name of Siimarra offered a sufficiently specious resomhlance, that 
town was adopted as tho prohahle seat of their oiigin, though it was 
not built till after tho supposed period of their emigration.^ 

That tho Suniras wore not ]\Ioslims during at least tho early period 
of their sway, seems to be xiroved by their names, though this argu- 
ment ib not quite decisive, for down to modern times in Sind, Mu- 
liaininadau converts liavo ])Gen occasionally allowed to retain their 
Hindu names. Still, reasoning generally, the retention of Hindu 
muiuss points, imuid facie, to tho probability of tho retention of tho 
native ndigiou. Now, when we come to examine tho Bhungars and 
Diidas among the Sumras, we find that oven to the latest period, 
with ones or at most two, doubtful exceptions, they arc all of native 
Indian origin, fact of their being called Ilamfr,” in Sindian 
balla<ls (a. ju’obable oomi]>tiou of scarcely militates against 

this, as it wa-s, both in ancient and mod(jrn times, a disiinctivo appcl- 
lafitm of ihe rubu’s of Sind, and was only superseded whore, as in tho 
case of tin* ilums, there %vas a more familiar title of locftl origin. 
The, jnsiiripiion of so honourable an address and so liigli a lineage, is 
(‘asily aeeounied for by the nahiral tendency to aggrandisement 
which lias a,eiu(di‘d all hanls and minstrels, from Domodocus and 
'TyJ’heus to Mat last pnj 2 <nnan of tho Cambrian Eisieddfodd. Tliat 
matjy of the tribe still coutiuuo Hindus, roaming as shepherds 
thn)Ug’h (he tliah of JesaluuV and tho U])per Dhat country to tho 
east of 8ind, we km>w from ]Mn*sonal communication. Even if it 
might b(^ admiited tlnit, in the pr<‘scni day, they had forgotten their 
Aral; origin, and lapsed into Hindiiism from tluur former creed; 
Hiill, that could not have o^jcurrod at the very earliest period of ihoir 
liistory, within a <a*ntury or two of their emigration, and before their 
liigh and holy origin could possible have been forgotten. 

Iho BdmniH the d<^s<ui are one of tho subdivisions of the 
Pramara Rajputs, and from frequently combining witli their brethren 
(ho ’Umars, gave name to a larg(i tract of country, which is oven 
still iH‘(*.(»gnized as ’Umra-Sumra, and within which Alor is situated. 

* The vfiriouH iriodcH {*f writing and pronouncing tlicj namo of tliiw town arc givon 
in tho MardHidu4 cd. Juynboll, II. d, 27, but not ono admits of a « in the 

hr«t HyUtible. 
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Eenouard surmises that they may he ^^Som-Eaf,” that is, of the 
Lunar race, hut, being without question of the Pramara stock, they 
are necessarily Agni-kulas. Their successors and opponents, the 
Sammas, were of the Lunar race. 

It is not improbable that the Lumris, or N umarls, of Buluchistan 
may be of the same stock, who, when they derive their lineage from 
Samar, the founder of Samarkand, may have been originally nothing 
but Sumras. Tliis, however, would not be admissible, if they 
really have that consanguinity with the Bhatis which they profess, 
and which would throw them also into the Lunar family.^ 

It is not only from passages which professedly treat of the Sumras 
that wo know them to bo Hindus, but from an incidental notice in 
foreign historians, such as the authors of the JaMn~hisM and the 
Jdmi'u4 Tawdrthh; where, in writing of the expedition of Jalalu-d 
din to Sind, in G21 A.rr. (1221 A.n.), they mention tliat, when ho was 
approaching Dobal, the ruler of that country, ITasrar, took to flight, 
and ombaikod on a boat, leaving the Sultan to enter the place with- 
out a contest, and erect mosques on the sites of the Hindu tomjdes 
wliich ho destroyed. This Hasrar is, in Firishta’s account of the same 
expedition, named Jaisi, whioli, if it be c\)rreoLly written, is mure 
probably a titular than a personal designation ; for we h^arn it was 
the name homo ])y Uio son of Dahir, who imled in the same province, 
and was so called from the Sindi word jai, victory.” It scorns, 
however, not improba]>le that tho name is neither ITasrar, nor 
Jaisi, nor Jaisar, hut Chanosar, tho popular hero of some of tho 
Sindian legends respecting tho Sumra flunily. Neither of i.he ihreto 
other names is to ho found amongst those of the Sumra rul<u*s, and 
written without tho diacritical points, they all vary but little from 
one another. Admitting this to be the case, wo obtain an useful 
synchronism in tho Sumra dynasty, notwithstanding tliat tho local 
ballad of Dodo and Chanosar makes them conteinjiorarios of ’Alau-d 
din, a name more lamiliar to native ears than Shamsu-d din, tho 
actual ruler of Dehli at that period, and his pi’edocessor by nearly a 
whole century. 

^ HoHi^AmaU of Mdjasthdn, Vol. 1. pp. 92, 93; II. 310-12; J?nc^o, MeiropoL 
Vol. XXIII. p. 780 ; Journ* A Gmg* &oe,j Vol. VII. p. 11 ; Masson, Jourmp to 
Kcluty pj). 298, 3Sd. 
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There is, however, one very curious passage in an author, whom 
we should have little expected to afford any illustration to the 
history of Sind, which would seem to prove that, before they apos- 
tatized from their ancestral faith to Islam, the Sumras had inter- 
mediately adopted the tenets of the Karmatian heresy. In the 
sacred boolcs of the Druses, we find an epistle of Muktana Bahau-d 
dm, the chief apostle of Hamza, and the principal compiler of the 
Druse writings, addressed in the year 423 h. (1032 a.d.), to the 
Unitarians of Multan and Kindkstdn in generalf and to SliaiJch Ibn 
Skmar Bdjd Bal in particular} Ilero the name is i‘)uroly Lidian, 
and the patronymic can be no other than our Sumra. That some of 
that tribe, including the chiefs, had afiiliated themselves to the 
Karmatians is more i>robablc than the other alternative, suggested 
by M. Eeinaud,® that certain Arabs had adopted indigenous denomi- 
nations. It seems quite evident from this curious coincidence of 
names, that the party particularJy addressed was a Sumra ; that this 
Sumin was a Karmatian, successor of a member of the same schism, 
who bore in tlio time of Mahmud a Muhammadan name (ALi'i-1 
Fath Daiid), and whose sun was probably the younger Daud men- 
tioned in the letter ; and that the Karmatians of the valley of the 
Indus were in relation and correspondence, not only with those of 
Persia and Arabia, but with the Druses, who adored Hakim, the 
Patimide Khalif of Egypt, as a God. 

That the Karmatians obtained many converts to their infidel 
opinions is rcuidered highly probable by the difficulty of accounting 
for their raj)id cojupiest of Sind by any other supposition. Being 
merely refugees from Bahrein and Al Ilassa after their successive 
defeats, mentioned in another note, and their subsequent persecution 
in Arabia, they could scarcely have traversed an inhospibiblo country, 
or undertaken a long sea voyage, in siifiicient numbers, to appear 

^ Ho calla Ittijfi lial tlio true (loHCond*uit of Bothro and Houdelhcla, and montions 
many other inomhors of his family, some of whom have Arab, and others Indian 
names, culoj^ising their faith and virtues. Oh, illustriotis Eujfi Hal, arouse your 
family, the Unitarians, and bnng back Didd the younger into the true religion ; for 
Mas'ud only delivered him from prison and bondage, that you might accomplish the 
ministry witli whicli you were charged, against 'Abd-ulla, his nephew, and against 
all the inhabitants of Multdn, so that the disciples of tho doctrines of holiness, and of 
the unity, might bo distinguished from the party of bewilderment, contradiction, in- 
genuity, and rebellion.*’ ® Milmoire sw Vlnde^ p* 256. 
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suddenly witli renovated power in Sind. Many Hindu converts doubt- 
less readily joined them, both in the hope of expelling their present 
masters, and in the expectation of receiving a portion of their ancient 
patrimony for themselves, after the long exclusion under which they 
had groaned. One of the Buluch clans, indeed, still preserves the 
memory of its heresy, or that of its progenitor, in retaining its pre- 
sent title of Karmati. 

Independent of the general dissemination of Slua’ sentiments 
in the valley of the Indus, which favoured notions of the incorpo- 
ration of the Godhead in Man, the old occupants of the soil must, 
from other causes, have been ready to acquiesce in the wild doc- 
trines of the heretics, who now offered themselves for spiritual 
teachers, as well as political leaders. Their cursing of Muhammad ; 
their incarnations of the deity; their types and allegories ; their 
philosophy divided into exoteric and esoteric; ilioir ndigious ro- 
tieonce ; their regard for particular numborK, i)articnlar]y sfwon 
and twelve; the various stages of initiation; their ahstruso 
allusions; their mystical intorprotations ; their pantheistic theo- 
sophy, wore so much in conformity vvifh scntiinontH alr(‘a<ly 
prevalent amongst those willing disci])l(‘S, that litl.lo persnasion 
could have boon required to induce them to oin1>ra(‘0 so con- 
genial a system of metaphysical divinity, of which fluj final de- 
gree of initiation, however cautiously and gradually the development 
was concealed, undoubtedly introduced the dis(ji]>lo into iho regions 
of the most unalloyed atheism. So susceptible, ind(‘(jd, must the 
native mind have boon of those insidious doetrjn(‘S, that Tlammer- 
Purgstall and others, who have devohal much attentirni to ihest^ 
topics, have very reasona])ly concluded that iho (hxjtrines of ilu>s«‘ 
secret societies, — sucli as the Karmatians, Isma’ilians or Assas- 
sins, Druses, Batinis, and sundry others, which at vaiious ])oriodB 
have devastated tlio Muhammadan world, and fi-oqu(*nily thiMjat- 
oned the extinction of that faith, — ^though originally j)asnd upon 
the errors of the Gnostics, were yoi largely iude^jtod to the mysti<5al 
philosophy and theology of Eastern nations, and (ispccuaJly of India, 
whore the tenets of transmigration and of a 1 )Sori)tiou into tlui Deity 
wore oven more familiar both to Buddhists and Brahmans than tiiey 
wore to these miserable schismatics. 
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The Hindu population, therefore, though they had much to dread 
fiom them, if it continued obstinately in the path of idolatry, was 
likely to offer a rich field of proselytism to such zealous fanatics as 
the Karmatians, or ‘^people of the veil,” whose creed could not have 
been less attractive to an ignorant and superstitious multitude, from 
its eluding in many instances the grasp of human apprehension, and 
from its founder being announced, in profane and incomprehensible 
jargon, to bo “ the Guide ! the Director ! the Invitation ! the Word ! 
the Holy Ghost ! the Demonstration ! the Herald ! the Camel ! ” 
Assuming, then, that this Ibn Suniar, the ruler of Multan in 
423 n. (1032 a.jd.), was in reality a Sumra, wo must date the com- 
mencement of the Sumra dynasty at least as early as that peiiod, 
and most probably even before Mahmud’s death, in the lower course 
of the Indus ; for it has already been observed, on the authority of 
Ibn Asfr, that Mahmud on his return from S<jmmat, in 41 G ii., (1025 
A.n.), placed a Muhammadan chief in possession of Mansura; for 
that the incumbent had abjured Mamism. So that the expelled 
ruler must necessarily have boon a Karuiatian, or a Hindu ; and, in 
either case, doubtless a Sumra, who, in the distractions of the 
Ghazni vide Empire, would have alloAved no long time to elapse 
before he recovered the dominions from wliieh he had been expelled. 
Tins re-establishment might have been delayed during tlio reign 
of Mas’ud, wbo is expressly mentioned by Dailiaki as comprising all 
Sind with in Ids dominions. The Siimras, indeed, may possibly have 
allowed a titular sovereignty to the GLaznivides, oven down to the 
time of ’Abdu-r IJashid in 443 n. (1051 a.d.) ; or })aid tribute as 
an adknowlodgmi‘nt of Icalty ; but after that time, the advance of 
the Saljuks on the northern frontier of the oinpiro, ami the internal 
disorders of the go\ornniont, must have offered too favourable a 
conjuncture for tbem to profess any longer an even non dual sub- 
ordination to distant monarchs unable to enforce it. 

Tlio Siimra power could at no time have been extensive and 
absolute in Sind ; <and the passage translated above at p. 340, from 
the Tvhfaiu4 Kirdm^ showing seven tributary chioi's in Sind in the 
time of Niisiru-d dfii, represents porbaps the true state oi‘ the country 
during a great portion of tho so-called Sumra period. Moreover, 
this unfortunate province was subject to perpetual incursions from 
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the Ghorian, KMljf, and Tnghlik dynasties of Behli and the Panjab, 
as well as the still more rmnons devastations of the Moghals. The 
retreats in their native deserts offered temporary asylums to the 
Sindians during these visitations, till it pleased the stronger power 
to retire, after ravaging the crops and securing their plunder : but, 
beyond the personal security which such inhospitable tracts offered, 
the Sumras could have enjoyed little freedom and independence, and 
can only claim to rank as a dynasty, from the absence of any other 
predominant tribe, or power, to assert better pretensions to that 
distinction.^ 


The Samma Dynady. 

In considering the annals of this race, we are relieved from many 
of the perplexities which ai.tcnd us during ilio preceding ]>rTiod. 
After expelling the Sumras in 752 A.n. (1.351 a.d.), the Saniinas 
retained their power, till they were tlicmselv(‘s diKpln(*(‘d by the 
Arglifms in 927 A.ir. (1521 A.n.). Some autlionti(s«; assign an earlier, 
as well as later, date for the coimncncomcnt of their ruhj. Tins ’Deg 
Ldr-ndma says 734 A.n. (1834 A.n.), maldng the dynasiy Iasi 193 
years. Tlio Tdrihhi Tdliiri says 848 a.it. (1 189 A.n.), giving it no 
more than 84 years. Tlio TuJifatn4 Kirdm says 927 ii., which givers 
175 years. 

The Tdr}M4 Tdldri is obviously wrong, h(‘(‘a,UHO wln^n Sultan 
Piroz Tughlik invaded Sind in 752 A.n. (1851 A.n.), lui was opposed 
by a Prince whoso title was Jam, one borne by Sannnas only, tioi by 
Siimras, — and this wo loam from a coulemporavy juiilior, Siiains-i 
Siraj, whose father himself conimand(‘d a fleet of 1900, out ofisAOO, 
boats employed upon tbo expedition. The power of ibo dam may 
bo judged of by his l)omg able to bring a force of 40,000 infantry 
and 20,000 cavalry to oppose the Bultaii of JDebli, wboin ho k(‘pt. 

1 Comparn TTammor-Purgstall, Gcschichtc der Amassment Book i,, utkI J*hid/jnd/cn 
des Orients, Vol. VI. ; JSiogr, ITumrHcUo, v. O.'irinath 

polltana, Vol. XVill. i)p. 301, 308; M, Ju1<*h Davul, A/o/Avw, pp. m/i-7 ; 
M. Sil vostro do Sa(*,y, Sjyosd do la rcliyion des Druzes, Tom. 1. 1 >. euver, U. 341 ; 
and Joxmial dm Savants, ann. 1818 , tlu‘. ontiro work of Do Sjmy has h<!<ai oopiouhly 
ali.'.tnietod in. tlm Cmi and second VoliimoH of Col. OhiinhiirH Monut Irhamn^ 1853 ; 
Weil, Oca. (hr Ghalifvn^'^di. II. p. 214, lit. G5; Sale, Koran, Dlso., Vol. I. 

p, 252; Secret Societies of the Middh Ayes, pp, 37 - 44 ; Holden, alte ImUen^ 
Vol. 1. 1>. 206, 
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at bay for two years and a-balf. Ten years previous, we also know 
from contemporary history that, upon Muhammad Tughlik’s in- 
vasion, the chief of Thatta was a Sumra, and not a Samma. We 
may, therefore, safely concur with the Tuhfatii4 Kirdm in taking the 
year 752 h. as that of the accession of the Sammas, which was, 
indeed, coincident with that of Sultan Firoz, for his reign com- 
menced while he was yet in Sind, and this change of dynasty was 
probably in some measure contingent upon his success in that pro- 
vince, before ho advanced upon Dehlf. 

All these authors concur in fixing the extinction of the Samma 
dynasty in 927 n. (1521 a.b.). 

Native writers have done their best to render the origin of this 
tribe obscure, in tlieir endeavours to disguise and einbollish the 
truth. The extracts from tlio Tulifatu4 Kirdm will show the pro- 
pensity of the Shidian mind to wander into the region of fable and 
romance. Nothing can 1)0 made out of such arrant nonsense. In 
another passage the author throws discredit on the Aral^ descent, and 
inclines to th,at of Jamslud. The Arabic origin from Abf Jalil has 
been assigned, in order to do honour to the conveii.s from Hinduism, 
The Jhanjas of Kaclih, who are of Samma extraction, prefer claim- 
ing the <listani. countHjtion of Sham, or Syria. The descent from 
Sam, the son of tluj prophot Nuh, has boon assigned, partly for the 
same reason of mhilitation, j)art]y that a fit oponymos might bo 
found for Samma; and Jamshid, or Jam (for lio is known under 
both forms iiuliscriminatcdy), lias boon hit upon, in order iliat a 
suitable etymology might ho obtained for tho titular designation 
of Jam. 

Tod derives tho word Jain from Samma, but tlio correctness of 
this etymology may bo doubted, for it was not tbo designation of the 
family generally, but iuer<‘ly of the chiefs. Indeed, Jam is a title 
still homo by matiy native rulers in these parts — such as tho Jam of 
Bela, tho Jam of Nawanagar, in Surfishtra, tho Jam of KeJ, tho Jam 
of tho Jokyas, a Samma tribe, and others — and has necessaiy 
connection with Persian descent, much Jess with siKih fabulous 
monarch and legislator as Jamshid. In tho same manner, xt has 
been attempted to engraft tho genealogy of Cyrus on the ancient 
Median stock, by detecting tlio identity between Achsemenos and 
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Jamsliid;^ but Here, again, notwithstanding that the hypothesis is 
supported by the respectable name of Heeren, we are compelled to 
withhold our assent, and are sorely tempted to exclaim — 

Alfana vient d’equus, sans douto ; 

Mais il faut avouor aussi, 

Qn’en Ycnaiit de la jusqii’ ici 
II a bien change sur la route. 

What the Sammas really were is shown in an interesting passage 
of the Chach-ndma, whore we find tliom, on the banks of the lower 
Indus, coming out with trumpets and shawms to proftbr thoir alle- 
giance to Muhammad Kasim. Samba, the governor of i)(djal, on the 
part of Chacb, may be considered the representative of the family at 
an earlier period.^ 

They wore then either Buddhists or Hindus, and wore received into 
favour in considoiation of their prompt and early sulnnission. They 
form a brancli of the great stock of the Yiidavas, and thoir pedigree 
is derived from Samba, the son of Krishna, who is hinisolf known 
by the epithet of Syaina,” indicative of his djirk (‘omplexion. 
Sammanagar, on the Indus, was their original eupital, wlindj has 
been supposed by some to bo the Minagaraof th(5 Oieok geogiapbors, 
and is probably ropresented by tlie inodeni Siliwun. Sill wan iisi*l(', 
which lias been subject to various obanges of name, may, ]»c‘rbaps, 
derive that particular designation (if it bo not a corrujiiion of Sindo- 
mana), from the Sihta, themselves a branch of tln^ Sammas, men- 
tioned in the Cliacli-ndma, and also noticed at a later ])Oriod of 
Sindian history, as will a 2 )pear from some of Hat jireeeding Mxiracis. 
The name is also still ^u’Gsorvcd amongst the Jharejas of Kacihh. 
The more modern capital of the Sammas, during part of lh(i jmn(;d 
under review, and before its transfer to Tliaita, wjis Samuf, mentioned 
in another Note. Since the Sammas became pros(‘lytcs io iHlam, 
which occurred not earlier than 70J) ir. (lib) I a.d.), iheir name, 
though it still com^iriscs several largo oiratio and pastoral com- 
munities, is less known than that of their breUinui, or d(iseeudantB, 
the Samejas, and the domi-IIindu Jharejas, of Kaehli, wlio do 

^ Scbnitzlcr, Bncylc. das Gem dit IfovdCf Tom. T. pp. Ml , '\Vj»hl, AUymvim 
lieschrcibicny des Bars. Bewhs, pp. 209; Zmlavesidf I, M, Heurun, Asiatic NhHohs^ 
Vol. I. pp. 377. 

2 Chaoh-nmna^ MS. pp. 70, 109, 
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honour to their extraction by their martial qualities, however no- 
toriously they may be deficient in other virtues. 

It being admitted that the Sammas are unquestionably Eajpiits of 
the great Yadava stock, and that they have occupied the banks of 
the lower Indus within known historical periods, there seems 
nothing fanciful in the supposition that their ancestors may be 
traced in the Sambastoe and Sambus of Alexander’s historians. 
The name of Sambastje, who are represented as a republican con- 
federacy, is doubtful, being read Abastani in An*ian, and Sabarcae 
in Quintus Cnitius; but Sambus, of whoso subjects no less than 
80,000 (lot us hope Diodorus was more correct in saying 8,000) 
were wantonly slain by that mighty destroyer — 

“ That made such waste iu brief mortality.” 
and whoso capital was the Sindonalia, Siiidimona, or Sindomana 
above named, appears under the same aspect in all tlireo authors, 
with the closer variation of Samus in some copies,^ and may fairly 
claim to have represented an earlier Sainina dynasty in Sind than 
that which foims the subject of this Noto.^ 


The Arghmi Dymsty, 

The family of tlio Aighiins derive tlieir namo, as stated at p. SOi), 
from Arghun Khiin Ta]*khan, the grandson of Ilulakii, tlio grandson 
of Ohangi'z Khan. Amfr BasrC is, there said, in general terms, to bo 
one of the descendants of Arghun Khan. Tlio descent more ac- 
curately t.racod, is as follows : — 


Arghiui Kliau. 

Uljaitd Siihan Muhammad 
Khudahanda. 


Amir Elclii. 

Amir Eku Timur. 
Amir 8hakal Bog. 


1 IIo is SaUas in Pluturoli, Mouias in Strabo ; and under the further disguibos of 
Amhigarus in Justin, and Ambirm in Orosius 

2 Compare TdHIch^i MS. p. 31; Ikg-Ldr-nt.bm, MS. p. 9 , T(irihh4Tdhiri, 
MS. pp. 42, 51 ; Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, MS. pp, 15, 37, ICC; Shams-i Shrij, T. 

8hdhi, MS.; Zia Ikrnl, T, J^trozshdhi^ MS. ; Tod, Annals of MjantUn, Vrd. I. p^ 
HO ; II, pp. 220, 226, 312 ; and Trmels %n W. India, pp. 4G4, 474 ; Dr. Burnos,* 
Jlistorg of Cutc/t, lutrod. pp. xi. xiv, 1, 73; Yincent, Oomm, and Nav. of the 
Ancients, Vol. I. pp. 151, 155 ; Droyson, GeschkUe Alexanders des Orossen, pp, 
446-9 ; lUttor, Mrdkunde von As,, Vol. 1. pt. i, ])p, 473-4 ; Died. SkjuIus, Ihhhoth 
llistoT,, Lib. xvii, cap. 102, 103 ; Arrian, Anah, Lib. vi. cap, 1C; Q. Curt. Itnfus, 
J)e OesU Alex., Lib. ix. cap. 32; C. MuUor, Seriptores lieruni Alex, M., p. 71 ; K. 
Geior, Alex, M, IXistor, IScriptores, p. 174. 
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Bartak Beg. Miram Beg. 

Mir Sheldiu Beg. Ahmad Waif. 

Mahmhd Beg. Earrukh Beg. 

Y4r Beg. Amir Basri. 

M£r Farrukh Beg. 

The Arghim dynasty of Sind consisted of only two individuals — 
Shuja’i or Shah, Beg, and his son Mirza Shah Husain, with whom 
the family heoamo extinct. The relations of the former with the 
Emperor Babar, when possession of the province of Kandahar was 
contested between them, and of the latter with the Emperor Iluma- 
yAn, when that unfortunate monarch took refuge in Sind for nearly 
three years, constitute their reigns as of some imporianco in tho 
general history of India, especially when wo consider that tho 
memoirs of Babar are defective in tho period alluded to. 

Tho duration of their rule is variously stated at 35, 3G, and 41 
years. The last period is correct only if wo date from 921 u. (1515 
A.D.), when, according to tho Tdrllchi Tdldrl,^ Shah Bog invadcul 
and occupied a portion of Upper Sind : but as tho final c(mfj[uost of 
Lower, as well as Upper Sind was not ofTotjtod from the Saiumas 
till 927 H. (1521 A.D.), it is moro correct to assume 35 years as tho 
period. 

All authorities concur in representing that tho Arghun dynasty — 
Shah Husain having died childless — closed in 9G2 a.h. (1551-5 A.n.)® 

The Tarkhan Dynasty. 

When Aung, Khan of tho Keraito Mongols, and colobratod in 
Europe under the name of Prestor John, had, at tho instigation of 
tho jealous enemies of Changiz Khan, at last resolved to destroy 
that obnoxious favourite ,* two youths, named Ba’hi and Kashlak, 
who had overheard tho discussion of tho measures whicli woixi tlc- 
termined upon for execution on tho following day, instantly flow to 
tho camp of Changiz Kluin, and disclosed to him tho clrcumsbincoH 
of the premeditated attack and his critical position. Bouig thus 

1 Tho TarlMn-ntima, following tho chronology of tho Tdrikh-i Hays that 
this first invasion occurred in 924 ii. 

® Compare TdrihlhA Sind^ MS. p. 130; MS. p. 80 ; Turkhmi-^ 

ndma, MS. p, 24 ; Tdr'M’-i Tdhiri^ MS. pp. 14, 61, 70, 81 ; Tuhftau-l Kirdm, MS. 
pp. 42, 62. 
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forwarned, he was able to defeat the scheme, and after defending 
himself against great disparity of numbers, escaped the danger which 
impended over him. Upon proceeding to reward his gallant com- 
panions in the conflict, Changiz Khan conferred upon the two 
youths, to whoso information he was indebted for his life, the title 
of Tarkhan, expressly ordaining that their posteiity for nine gene- 
rations should be exempted from all question for their offences, that 
they should l)o free from taxes and imi)osts, and permitted to enjoy 
all the plunder they should acquire in without being obliged to 
resign any part of it to the Khan. Krom these are said to bo de- 
scended the Tarklnlns of Khm*asan and Turkistan. 

Another set of Tarklains wei’e so denominated ])y Timiir. Wlien 
Tuktainish Khan was advancing against that potentate, ho was 
gallantly opposed by Ekix Timur, who fell in the unequal conflict ; 
but his surviving relatives, whoso gallantly and devotion liad been 
witnessed by 'l’’fmiir, wore honoured by him with the title of Tar- 
khiin, and it was enjoined, amongst other privil(‘ges, that the royal 
servitors should at no timo prohibit their ticeoss to his [)rc‘sen(‘(‘, and 
that no criiuiiial oflenco comniiiied by them sliould l)o subject to 
punish men t, until nine thn(‘H re})eatod. From ilnsso ar<i said to bo 
descciid(‘d tho Tarkhans of Sind. 

Others say, ''J''imur hostowod tho title upon a s(‘t of men who gave 
him sh(‘.lter in his youth, when ho lust his way in a li anting ox- 
])Odition, 

Another oiagin is ascribed to this name, wliich is evidiuit-ly (anci- 
ful, namely, that it is a corrupt mode of prououmjing “ t.ar-khdn,” 
quasi, ^^wet with tlic hlood (of enemies).” 

Though it is probable that the Turkluins of Sind may, as tho Io(‘al 
histories assexi;, be ablo to trace their origin t.c> Ekd 1’fmdr, who, as 
wo have seen in the jiroccding Nolo, was the gr(jat gramlson of 
Arghfln Khan, and who was tho member of the Jmjierial fimily 
from whom tho Ax’ghdns also were dese<‘uded, — ^yet the 'l^'U’klians 
of Khurasan and Turkistan cannot all he dosoonded frotn the Jamily 
of Ua’ta and Kashlak, bceauso Arglabi Khan was himself a ^lar- 
khan, and wo find tho title liorno hy others who <{rmld have had no 
connection with those favoxmHl youths. Thus, Tarkhan, prince of 
Farghana, hospitably extotainod the last monarch of l^orsia ; and 
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thus, among the events of 105 h. (723 a.d.), Tabari makes frequent 
mention of the Tarkhans as officers under the Khakan of the Kha- 
zars, to the west of the Caspian sea. Babu-1 Abwab was garrisoned 
by a thousand Tarkhanis, the flower of the Tatar tribes. One chief’s 
name was Hazar-Tarkhani ; and other instances might easily be 
adduced of the antiquity of the title. 

We And the name descending to a late period of the annals of 
India, and scions of this family still reside at Nasrpur and Thatta ; 
but the dynasty of the Tarkhans of Sind may be considered to liavo 
expired in the year 1000 n., when Mirza Jani Beg resigned his in- 
dependence into the hands of Akbar’s general, the Khan-i Khsinan, 
after the kingdom had remained with the Tarkhans for a period of 
38 years. 

The Tdrilch-i Tdhiri extends their rule oven to 1022 n., or rather, 
it should have been 1021 ir., when Grhazf Bog Tarkhan died at 
Kandahar ; but ho was only an imperial officer, having no independ- 
ent jurisdiction, and entitled merely a Jagirdar. Even then, it is 
impossible to make, as that authority does, the Tarkhan p(‘i*i<)d I’eacli 
to 53 years; so that, as before mentioned, wo luusf. dale the ex- 
tinction of Sind as an indopendont kingdom, from 1000 A.ir, (1501-2 
A.n,), and thenceforward the consideration of its alhiirs merges in 
the general history of the Tiniurian oiai>irc.^ 

Shah Capture of Thai la. 

The TarlcMn-ndma states, tliat wlion Shah Bog advancijd to ilio 
capture of Thatta, the river, meaning the main Hireani of the Indus, 
ran to the north of that city. If this shitomont bo correct, it kIiowk 
that a most important deviation must have occuiTod sinou that period 
in the course of the liver. But I believe that the assertion arises 
from a mere mis-translation of tho Tdrihh-i Slndj oj’ Mir Ma^suin, 
which is generally followed verhatm in tho Tarlclidu-ndma, 

* Compare Modern XTnivmal Vol. 111. p. 2r50 ; T)*Oh«st>ii, Ulaiom' drs 

Mongols^ Tom. 1, p. 44 ; Bhajrat ul Jtrak, p. 71 ; Jom'ml li. J, Vol. p. 
123, XIL p. 344 ; Price, JUrtrospeot of Muham, Vol. I, p, 470, U, 4 S3, 111. 
117 ; D’llorbclot, BiUioth. Orimtale^ v. “ Tarlchun;'' MH. ; Jiauzafu^a 

Stf/df MS. ; HfiMliic-s Siyar^ MS. ; Tdrlhh^i Tdhirt^ MS. pp. 14, 70 ; TurklKhMuinw^ 
MS. pp. 4, 23, 61, 09, 118 ; TiihfaM Kirdm^ MS. pp. 52, 02 ; Weil, GmhkhU dar 
Gmllfm^ Vol. I. p. 600. 
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Mir Ma’sum says (p. 138), that Shah Beg advanced by daily 
inarches towards Thatta, by way of the Lakhi pass, and encamped 
on the banks of the Khanwah, from which Thatta lies three kos to 
the south. At that time the river generally flowed by Thatta; 
therefore he was in doubt how he should cross.” Now this is 
not very plain, and we should even more correctly intei*pret the 
original, if we were to say that, Thatta lies three kos to the 
north of the Khanwah.” We know that this could not have not been 
meant, but the statement, as it stands, is puzzling, and the author of 
the TarJchdn-ndma, in the endeavour to be exact, has complicated 
matters still further. The Tuhfatu-l Kir dm, (p. 41) says that the 
subsequent action took place “ on the stream called ’iUijjin, which 
flows below Thatta,” but docs not mention whether tliis was tlu* 
same stream near which Shah Beg encamped, though from the con- 
text we may bo allowed to pi’csiune that it "svas. Tlio Tdrihh4 Tahir i 
is more specific, and states (p. 48) that “he encamped on the luink 
of the Khanwah, that is, the canal of water which Darya Khan had 
dug, for the purpose of populating the Pargana of Sanikuril and 
other lands at the foot of the liills, and the CTivirons of the city.” 

It is evident, therefore, that Shah Bog pitched Ids enmj), not on 
the main stream, but on ono of the canals, or little ofTIacnts, from 
the Indus. The GhizrC, or Ohara creek, is too fiir to the westward, 
though it is roi)r(5Sontod in some maps fis running up as far as tin* 
Indus itself, and joining it above Thatta. Indeed, there still exist 
traces of its having been mot by a stream from the river at no very 
remoto period, and, during tho inundations, the city is even now 
sometimes insulated from this cause. In tho absence of any niort* 
precise identification, wo may safely look to this deserted bed as 
corresponding with tho ancient ’'Alijan, and suiting best tho position 
indicated. 

Authorities diiTor about tbo date of Shah Beg’s crossing tliis river, 
and capturing Thatta, by which an end was put to the dynasty of 
tho Jams, or Sammas. Tho TdidMU Sind says it ocouiTod in thc^ 
month of Muharram, 026. Tho Tdrikh4 Tdhirl is silent. Tho 
Tarkhdn-ndma says Muharram, 927 (corresponding with December, 
1620) ; diifering only in tho day of the month from tho Tulifaki4 
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Kirdm, where the correctness of this latter date is establishcii by an 
appropriate chronogram : — 

Kharabi Sind. — The Downfall of Sind.” 

The Tdrikhi TdUri (p. 51) refers this chronogram to the period 
when Shah Husain plundered Thatta, on the gi’ound of extravagant 
joy having been evinced by its inhabitants upon the death of his 
father, Shah Beg; but this is evidently a mistake, and is adopted 
merely to accommodate his false chronology. 

The Death of Shah Beg Arffliun. 

Authorities differ greatly respecting the time and place of Shah 
Beg’s death. The TarlzMn-ndma states that it occurred in S]ia’])an, 
926 H., not far from Ohanduka, said in the Tdrilch-i Sind (MS. p. 
196) to be thirty kos west of Bhakkar, and that the accession of 
Mirza Shah Husain was celebrated where Shah Bog died. 

Birishta says he died in 930 n., ])ut mentions no jdaco. 

Mir Ma’siim (MS. p. 154) says, ho died after leaving Bliakkar, on 
his way to Guzerat, — in the same page Agliam is tlio particular spot 
implied — and that the words Shahr-SlicCMn (*‘ TuoTith of Sha’ban ”) 
represent the date of his death, ^.e., 028 ir. (1522 a.d.). That very 
night, ho adds, Shah Husain was proclaimed his successor, and, 
three years afterwards, Shah Beg’s coilin was conveyed io Mc(ica, 
where a lofty tomb was erected over it. Ho niontions (IVIS. p, 171) 
that Shdh Husain’s succession took place at Nasri)ur, thouglx h(} has 
previously led us to suppose it was Agham. 

Tlie TdHkh4 Tdhiri (MS. p. 49) Bay>s that his death took place in 
924 n. — “ some say it occurred in Multan, some in Kamlaliar.” 

The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm (MS. p. 42) states that he died at Agham on 
the 23rd of Sha’ban, 928 ir. It is mentioned in that work also, tliat 
this month represents the date of his death. The autlior gives satis- 
factory reasons why the rop(xrts just quoted from the Tdrikh4 Tdhiri 
must necessarily bo both incorrect. 

Under those conflicting evidences, wo may rest assurrod that the 
chronogram is correct, and that Shah Bog Arghun, the conf|ueror of 
Sind, died at Agham, on the 23rd of the month Sha’bun, 928 a.h. 
(18th July, 1522 a.d.). 
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NOTE (0.).— ETHNOLOGICAL. 

Native Opinions on the Aborigines of Sind. 

Tlie names, which arc given in the Beg-Ldr-‘ndma (p. 292) as 
three : — “ Bfna, Tak, Nabumiya,” amount to four in the Tulifatu-l 
Kirdm (MS. p. 4) — “ Banya, Tank, Mumid, and Mahmir.*’ They 
are given from Sindian authorities by Lieut. Postans, in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. cxi. 1841, p. 184), as '^Nubeteh, 
Tak, and Moomeed;” and again, by the same author (No. clviii. 
1845, p. 78), as ‘^Nubuja, Jak, and Momid.” 

It would be a matter of groat interest to restore these tribes 
correctly, and ascertain the course of their migrations. I can trace 
the mention of them to no earlier authority than the Bcg-Ldr-ndma. 
All their names, except one, defy positive identification, and we may 
put the list of the Vishnu Parana and the Asiatic Besearclies through 
all kinds of contortions, without mooting any race that will yield a 
sufficient rescmblanco for our adoption. That single exception is 
Tak,” about which there can be no doubt. ^‘Bma ” may possibly 
represent '*Mfna,” the probable founders of the celebrated Minagara, 
and the present occupants of the upper Aravalx range. Or if Baniya ” 
bo the correct reading, then the designation may have been applied 
to them, as being foresters. In Mumid” wo may perhaps have 
the Med ” of the Arabs ; and in the Mahmir,” we may chance to 
have the rci)rosentativos of the “ Mhairs,” or '' Mairs ” of Eaj 2 )utuua, 
if, indeed, they differ from the Mod. Wo can venture upon nothing 
beyond those dubious conjectures. 

That wo should find the Tak ” in Sind at an early period, is 
by no moans improbable, and if the statement rested on somewhat 
bettor, or more ancient, authority than the Beg-Ldr-ndma, it might 
bo assumed as an undoubted fact, with some degree of confidence. 

Tod exalts the Tdks to a high and important rank amongst the 
tribes which emigrated from Scythia to India, making them the same 
as the Takshak, Nfigabansf, or serpent-race, who acted a conspicuous 
part in the legendary jpinnals of ancient India. His speculations, 
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some of wMcli are fanciful, and some probable, may be found in tlio 
passages noted below.^ One thing is certain that the Taks were pro- 
genitors of the Musulman kings of Guzerat, before that province was 
absorbed into the empire of Akbar. 

Tod observes, that with the apostacy of the Tak, when WajiTiu-l 
Mulk was converted, and became the founder of the Muhammadan 
dynasty of Guzorat, the name appears to have been o])lito rated from 
the tribes of Eajasthan, and that his search had not discovered one 
of that race now existing ; but there arc Taks amongst the Bhangis, 
who, though of spurious descent, have evidently preserved the nanio. 
There are also Tank Eajputs in tlio central Doab and lower Eohil- 
khand, whose privileges of intormaniago show tliein to be of higli 
lineage ; and there is a tribe of nearly similar name existing near 
Jambhu, not far from their ancient capital Taksha-sila, or Taxila; 
of which the position is most pi-obably to bo sought bolwcen Manik- 
ydla and the Suan Eiver, notwithstanding some jhatisililo and in- 
genious objections which have been raised against that opinietu'** 

Buddlmh in Bind. 

Biladuri calls the temple of the sun at Muhau by tlio name of 
hudd, and ho informs us, tliat not only temples, but i<lolH, were called 
by the same name. As the BudOliist religion was evidently the 
prevalent one in Sind when the Musalrnans jGIrsl. came in (soniact 
with Indian superstitions, it follows that to Buddha must be at- 
tributed the origin of this name, and not to the PorKian hit, “ an 
idol,’’ which is itself most probably derived from the sanie source. 

1 AnmU of Mdjasthin, Vol. I. pp. 53, 92, 05, 09, 103 G, 530, 073, 738, 730, 790, 
800; and Vol. II, pp. 225, 227, 445, 678, 735. IILs ardent udinircr, Mr, E. 
Pococlce, exalts them still higher, hy mis-Hpclling their name Tlut Tfig is a 
renowned Kajpoot tribe ! The Toga of the lifimas was the dross worn hy this tribe ! 
The race was the Taga-tlcs (Toga-tus), that is, Tagland. . . The Gena Tagata, 
or Gens Togata, that is, the Tfig Pace V*-^lndia in Orme, p. 172. 

2 On this interesting and much-vexod question, consult Maimori, Oeotjraphic der 
Or, und Momer, Vol. V. ; Hitter, Aden, Vol. IV. pt. i p. 451 ; AMio licft.l Vol. VIII. 
pp. 310, 348 ; Modern Traveller, “India/" Vol. I. p. 110 ; Annale of Itdf,, Vol. I. pp. 
02, 104, 003; IT. p. 227; Journal B. A, i^oc,, Vol. V. p. U8; XI. 157; Mem, sur 
V Inde, pp. 64, 107; Lassen, Tndieche AUerih,,yiA, IT.p. 145; M. Stan. Juncn,jr/w^. 

Jliomn Thmng, p. 143; and, above all, J. Abbott, Journal A, S, Bengal, 1852, 
pp. 210 218, 254-203; in which work, Taxila has frequently formed the subject of 
discussion. B. A, S., Vol. XX. p- 221.]. 
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With regard to the hudd of Debal,^ M. Reinand has ohserved"^^ 
the word not only is made applicable to a Buddliist temple, blit 
seems also to indicate a Buddhist siupa,^ or tower, wliich was fre- 
quently the companion of the temple ; and he traces the word hudd 
in the feoutJiau, or ratlier folk, which we find mentioned in the 
Chinese relations, as serving at the same time to designate a Buddha, 
and the edifice which contains his image. ‘^Fcoii-tJion ” says Klap- 
roth, is the name which they give to pyramids, or obelisks, con- 
taining the relies of Sakya, or other holy personages. Chapels, like- 
wise, are so called, in which these images are placed.® 

Althougli Chach, who usurped the throne about the beginning of 
the Ilijri era, was a Braliinan, there is no reason to suppose that he 
attempted to iutorlere with the then popular religion of Buddhism. 
Brahmanism is, iudcod, so accommodating to anything that partakes 
of idol-worshi]), that Chach Jind Dahir might have made their offerings 
in a Buddhist hunplo, without any greater sacrifice of consistency 
than a Roman was guilty of iu woi’shipping Isis and Osiris, or than 
we wiinoss every day in a Hindu i)i*escnting his butter and flowers 
at the sliriuo of Shaikh Saddu, Ghfoi Mian, Shah Madar, or any 
othcir of the apoilioosiKcd Muhammadaxi impostors of Iliudustum 
Thoro is even no im^onipatihility in supposing that Chach, though a 
Bruhnuui hy birth, still continued a Buddhist in his persuasion ; 
for the divisions of caste wore «it that time secular, xiot religious, — 
the four classes o.Kisting, in fonnor times, equally amongst the 
Buddlnsis and amongst the TTindus of continental India, as they do 
at this dny amongst ilio Bxiddliists of Ceylon, and amongst the Jains 
of the rcninsiila, where ev<in Brahman priests may ho found officiat- 
ing in their temples. 

Thoro are sctveral indications of tho Buddhist religion prevailing 

* Tlio tcmplo of Dcibal is dcBcrikod as being one hundred and tw(»nty feet high, 
fiurmotmted by a dome also of equal height. — Tu?ifutu4 Kird^n^ MS. p. 10. 

2 The origin of our Englinh “ tope.*’ It is curious that, in Tct^landic also, sf?ipa 
signifies a tower.’* Sou further, respecting this word, Hammer- Purgstall, in JFwt 
Mirhicher, No evii. p. 17 ; Burnouf, JhM. Ind.^ Vol. I. p. 340 ; Fcrgxisson, 
lusir, lo Am, ArehtL of diinMaidn, p. 14, JK. A, aS",, I. (N.S.) p. 481.] 

® Fragments Arahes^ pp. 103, 200; pp. 19, 41, 50, 91, 355; 

Mdmoirc mr V Inde^ pp. 90, 177, 290. 

* Thoro seotns, indeed, reason to b<diovo that his brother and successor, Chandar, 
was actually a Buddhist ascetic. — swp.^ p.l53. 
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at that period in the valley of the Indus, not only from the specific 
announcement of the Chinese travellers, and the declaration of Ibn 
Khnrdadba to that eftcct, but from certain incidental allusions of the 
Arabic writers, made without any particular reference to the oppo- 
site factions of Brahmans ahd Buddliists — ^between which the dis- 
tinctions, especially of worship, oblations, mythology, and cosmo- 
gra 2 )hy, wore generally too nice to attract the obsoi’vatious, or 
excite the enquiries of such ignorant and supereiKous foreigners. 
Thus, when priests are mentioned, they are usually called Samant ; ^ 
the state elei)haiit is white, a very significant fact {siqira, p. 170) ; 
the thousand Brahmans, as they are siylcd, who wished to bo 
allowed to retain the practices of Hicir ancient faith, were or<lered 
by Muhammad Kasim, with the pennission of the Khalif, to carry 
in their hands a small vessel as mendicants, and beg tlioir ]>rcad 
from door to door every morning — a prominent ceremony (d)servGd 
by the Buddhist priesthood (p. 18G) ; and, finally, ih) sculpturing, 
or otherwise perpetuating, tho personal representations of their 
conquerors (p. 124) ; all these indicate Buddhist rather tlian 
Brahmanical habits. To tins may be added tlie negatlvi) ovid(jnoo 
afforded by tho ahsenoo of any mention of priesteraft, or oth<‘r 
pontifical assumption, of widow-lmrning, of sa<ienlotal threads, ol’ 
hiimt-sacrificcs, of cow-worship, of ablutions, of penances, or of 
other observances and ceremonies peculiar to tho tenets of tlie 
Brahmanical faith. 

Tho manifest confusion which prevailed amongst tho Ara]).s rt‘- 
garcling tho respective olgects of Brahman and Buddhist, worship, 
prepares us, thcioforo, to find, as remm*ked at tho comiueueement of 


^ Tide, translations of the Mituhu4 BtMm (p. 121) and tho Ohmh^idma^ pamm. 
These arc the Sarraanes, Sarnianjo, Garmaujo, Sunianri, and Seiiinoi, of Clemens of 
Alexandria, Strabo, and other Greek writers. Tho name is derived from the Hsinskrit, 
Sramam, ** a religions mendicant, an ascetic, especially one of tho huddhist faith.*' 
More information can ho had respecting tho various disgui8(‘H and a])plicatioiKS of this 
word, by consulting Schwanhcck, Metjasthmis Fragmentn^)}]}, 45-50; C. Muller, 
Fragm, JXistor, Gme*, Vol. 11. pp. 435-7 ; Lassen, Fhcin. Vol. T. pp. 171- 
190; Ind, AUerth,\ Gildemoistor, de reh, Ind,^ p. 114; Ilumbohlt, Cosmos^ Vol. 
II, pp. 59; Thirlwall, Bid. Greece, Vol. VII. p. 15; Journal A. Bumhuy, 
No. viii. p.9l; Dr. Wilson, Antig. of Wedern India, p. 03 ; Journal IL A. S., 
No. xii. 878-402; Burnouf, Budd. Vol. I. p. 275; Hitter, Aden, Vol. IV. 
pt. i. p. 491 ; Boblen, dae alte Indien, Vol. I. pp. 319-322. 
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this Note, that the temple of the Sun at Multan is, by BilMuri, styled 
a hudd (p. 123). Even in the time of Mas’udf, the kings of Kanauj, 
which he asserts to have then been under Multan, are all styled 
BMh, BMah or Bamra, doubtless from the worship which the Arabs 
had heard to prevail in that capital (p. 22) ; and in this he is fol- 
lowed by Idrisi (p. 81), who wrote as late as the middle of the 
twelfth century: so that the use of hiidd is very indeJfinite; and 
whether applied to man, temple, or statue, it by no means deter- 
mines the application to anytliing positively and necessarily con- 
nected with Buddhism, anymore than the absence of that word 
denotes the contrary, when incidental notices and ncgfitivc testi- 
monies, such as those mentioned in the jnecoding paragraj)h, can be 
adduced to support the probability of its prevalence. 

Thr, J(ih\ 

[General Cunningham in his Arclia‘logical Boport for 18G3-4, says, 
t^Tlio traditions of the Hindu Jats of Biana and Bharaipur point to 
Kandahar as theii’ parent country, while those of the Muhaiuiuadan 
Juts generally refer to Oajni or Garh-Gajni, which may ho cither 
the celebrated fort of Ghazni in Afghanisian or the old city of 
Gajnipur on the site of Kawnl-Pindi. But if I am light in my 
identification of the Jats with the Xantlui of Straho, and the latii 
of riiny and Ptolemy, their i>urent coiinl-ry must have been on the 
hanks of the Oxus, between Bactria, llyrkania, and Khoinsmia. 
Now in this very position there was a fertile district, irrigated from 
tho Margus river, which Pliny calls Zotala or Xbtliale, and which, I 
believe to have boon tho original scat of tho latii or Juts. Their 
course from tlio Oxus to the Indus may perhaps ho dimly traced in 
the Xutld of Dionysius of Samos, who aro coupled with the Aricni, 
and ill tho XntM of Ptolemy who occu 3 )ied tho Karmanian desert on 
the frontier of Dr?ingiana. As I can find no other traces of their 
name in the classical wi-iters, I am inclined to helievo, as before 
suggested, that they may have been host known in early times, by 
the general name of their horde, as Alars, instead of by thoir tribal 
name as Jdts. According to tins view, tho main ])ody of tho latii 
would have occupied the district of AUria and tho towns of Farda- 
hatlira and Bardaxema in Sindh, or Southern Indo-Scythia, while 
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the Panjab or Northern Indo-Scythia was chiefly colonized by their 
brethren the Meds, 

[When the Muhammadans first appeared in Sindh, towards the end 
of the seventh century, tlio Zatlis and Meds were the chief popula- 
tion of the country. But as I have already shown that the original 
seat of the ^led or Medi colony was in the Panjab proi)cr, I conclude 
that the original seat of the latii or Jat colony, must have been in 
Sindh. At the jnnscut day the Jats aro found in every 

part of tho Panjab, where tlioy form a])Oiit two-fifths of the 
population. They are chiefly Musulmaiis, and aro divided into not 
less than a hundred diflcTcnt tril)Os. To th(3 (sast of tho 

Panjab, tho Hindu Jats aro fotnid in considerable nuinboj’S in tlio 
frontier states of Bikaner, Jesalnicr, and Jodlipur, wIku’c, in Col. 
Tod’s ojunion, they aro as numerous as all tlio Bajiiut races jnit 
together. Tlioy aro found also in groat num})ors along the uj)per 
course of tlio Canges and Jumna, as far Ofistwfird as P>ar(di, Paralc- 
liabad, and Gwalior, whore they aro divided into two distinct clans. 

o 0 »Pq south of tho Panjab, the Musiilnian Jats ar(‘ said by 
Pottingor to form tho entire p)pulaiion of the iVuitful district of 
Ilarand-Bajol, on the right bank of the fndus, and tla* bulk of tlio 
population in tho neighbouring disirict of Kach-Ga,ridava,. In Sindh^, 
where tlioy have intermarried largely with Bulucliis and Musulmans 
of Hindu descent, it is no longer possible to osfimato their numbers, 
although it is certain that a very largo propoiiiou of tho population 
must bo of Jat descent.] 


riie Kerh. 

Tho pirates, whoso insolonco led to tho final subjugation of 
Sind, aro stated, by a very good authority, to bo of tho triho 
of Kerk, Kruk, Kurk, Karak, or some name of nearly Bimilar 
pronunciation. Tlio reading is too clear to lie discarded in favour 
of ^Kurd,’ or ‘Coorg,’ as has been proposed; and M. Jtoinaud, 
while ho suggests tho latter reading, wliicli has been shown to be 
highly improbable, on the ground of Ooorg being not a mariiimo, 
but an inland hilly country — novoriholoss informs us that, in 
the annals of tho Arabs, tho Kurk aro moi'o than once spoken of 
as desperate pirates, carrying their expeditions even as far as Jidda, 
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in the Eed Soa.^ We must, therefore, necessarily be content to 
consider them as of Sindian origin, otherwise Eai Eahir would not 
have been called to account for their proceedings. 

Though the name of Kcrk be now extinct, and declared to be 
entirely incapable of present identification, we must enquire whether 
wo cannot find any trace of their having occupied the banks of the 
Indus at some remote period. And, first of all, the resemblance of 
the name of Krokala, which has conspicuous mention in the voyage 
of Ncarchus, is sufficiently strilcing to attract our observation. Dr. 
Vincent and IIcGren consider Krokala to be the modern Karachi. 
A later autliority says Chalna, a small rocky island, about four miles 
from Capo Monzo.^ Neither oi* these authorities knew that there is 
at present a largo insular tract, which bears the name of Kakrala, 
at the mouth of the Indus, answering exactly all the requirements 
of Arrian’s description — “ a sandy island, sulijcct to the influence of 
the tides.” ^ It is situated between the Wanyaiu and Pitti mouths 
of tlio river; but modem travellers diiTer aliout its precise limits. 
Cajitain Postal is places it fiiitlLor to the west, and makes it include 
Kaiaehi.^ ''Fliis is no shifting, or luodoru name. Wo can see from 
the Aufn4 Akban, »and from some of the works <pioted in this 
volume, that it has been known, «and similarly applied, for tliO last 
three centuries at least ; and it may, without (juestion, bo regarded 
as the Krokala of Arrian. Its origin is easily accounted for, by 
conceiving it to moan the abode of the Krok,” oi- whatever tlieir 
real designation may liavo been before its peiworsion liy the Greeks. 
The only other vestige of the name is in Karaka, a place tlirco miles 
below llaidariibad. 

In pointing out anolhor possible remnant of this ancient name, I 
am aware 1 shall lie treading on dangerous and vtuy disputable 
ground. Nevortbeless, let us at once, without further preliminary, 
transfer ourselves to the north-eastern shores of the Euxine sea, 

1 Mthnmn mr p. 181. 

® Coinniorce and Namyation of iUc AnvientSf Vol. 1. ]). 19*1, Amtic Nations, 
Vol. II. p, 240 j Journal of the It. (hoyraphical Society, Vol. V. p. 20*1 ; Eittor, 
Asten, Vol IV. pt. i. p, 479. 

3 Ncarclii Varaplm, p. 4 ; Plin. NaL Jlist., vi. 21. 

* Personal Obs. on Sindh, p. 2*1 ; McMurdo, Journ. i2. As, Soc,, Vol. I. p. 212; 
Bumes, Travels to Tokhara, Vol III. p. 12 j L*Univers TiUonsytie, “Iiidc/* p. 08, 
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wliere we shall find, among other peoples and places recalling 
Indian associations, the tribe of Korkottei or Kerkctfc^ — the bay of 
Kerketis^ — ^tho river of Korax^ — the mountains of Korax^ — the 
town of Korok-ondame® — the river and peninsula of Korok-ondame® 
— the sea, or lake, of Korok-ondametis ' — the tribe of Korketiki^ — 
the city of Karkinitis'* — the city of Karkino^° — ^iho bay of Karki- 
nitis^^ — ^the city of Kirkjeuni^® — the river of Karkenites — the 
region of Kerkctos^'^ — the tribe of Koraxi^® — the wall of Korax^^' — 
and other similar names, — all within so narrow a compass as to 
show, even allowing many to bo identical, that they can have but 
one origin, derived from the same fimdaiiKuiial root — Kork, Kurk, 
Karak, Korak, Kark — retaining immuia])ly iho same consonants, 
but admitting aibitrary tians}>osiiioiis, or perhaps unsettled pro- 
nunciations of unini])ortant vowels. 

It may be asked what connection ilieso names can possibly have 
with our Sindian stock. Lot us, ilaui, cJirry tb(‘. eiapiiry a little 
further, and many more Lidian resemblances may bo traced: — for, 

I Ilcllanious, Fragm, Cl; Carj’uiul., VenpJm; ed. Iludson, ]>. ; Straho, 

Geography, xi. 2; otl. Tiiuolimti^, Yol. JI. pp. otM), *100 , Dloajs., V. 082. 
Palliis {Hid Koinogga coiihidor Unit tlio Chark{i.s,or (rimissianb, derive Umir iiiuuu liuiu 
the Kc'iliutic. They certainly occupy the wimo siti*H. 

* Ptol, Geogr.^ v. 8. ® Pto)., 6Vw/r,, v. 9. * 

^ Ptol., Geogr., ib, and iii. G, Plin., Nat. Jliat., vi. 9, 12; Pompon, Mohi, (le sifit 
Orhift, i, 19 ; iii. 5. 

« .Strabo, Ocogr, ih. p. 403, Ptol., Gt'ogr., v. 9; Sirplmims Pyzant., fi.v. 

c Slnibo, Gcogr,^ ib, ; Pompon, Md., i. 19 ; Dioiiys., Fmcg,, 550. 

Strabo, Geogr.^ ib, ; Stepb. Byz., b.v. 

8 Pompon. Mela, i. 19; Prlscian, Frrieg,,^ 0G3. 

® Steph. Byz., V. Kapicmris ; llorod., iv. 99. 

10 Plin., Fat, Jhst,j iv. 2(5 ; Ptol., Geogr, iii. 5. 

II Strabo, Geogr,^ vii. 3 ; ib. p. 90; Pompon. Mcl., ii. 1 ; Arttmudon, Trngm, p. 87. 

15 Plin., Fat. FisL, vi. 4; Mtymohg, Magnum^ v. litpicawv’j A poll, Uho<l., 
ii. 400 ; iii, 200. 

18 Ptol, Googr.,, Ui. 5. EnstatbiuH, {id Dioiiys., PcHvg.^ G82. 

16 Hecatanis, Fragtn., 185; Soylav Cayand, Pertphts^j), 31 ; Sapli. liyz,, h.v. 

16 Bayer, do Muro Qmo; Ucino^p^s, Jliatoy .•Topognt'ph, Ikm'hnihamj d, KmiKasm, 
Tom. 1.]). 10, StepU. Byz., v. K<fpa^ot. Tim common names of (Jhanix, ami its 
conipomids, Characcnc, Characomii, <*tc., in Syria, Asia Minor, .ind Jilong tbe course 
ottbe Eiiplirates and Tigris, oflVr an inviting rcsemhlunce, but Imve no eoiirn’ction 
with those. The origin of these names is, curiously ouougb, Imth Ihdircw Jind 
Greek ; tlie Ilcbiew signifying a wall,** or fortress ;" ** fosse.** The 

K(fr!ik, or Ksirac, which wo so often rc5i(l of in the history of the Crusades, is derived 
from the former. 
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next to these wild Kerketiki, wo axe struck with finding the yery 
Sindians themselyes* 

KERKETiKij^wa, ferox ea gens, 8im>ique suj^erhi} 

Wo have also a Sindikus portus® — a town of Sinda® — ^the tribe of 
Sindiani'^ — the town of Sindica® — tho tract of Sindike® — ^the town 
of Sindis"^ — ^the tribe of Sindonos® — the town of Sindos® — the tribe 
of Sinti^*^ Hero, again, it may ho admitted, that some of these may 
bo different names for tho same tribes and the same places. 

Tho old reading of tho passage in Herodotus, where the Sindi are 
mentioned (iv. 28), was originally Didi, but commentators were so 
struck with tho anomaly of finding Indians on tho frontiers of 
JBuro]:>e, and they considered it so uccessaiy to reconcile tho historian 
with geographers, that they liavo now unanimously agreed to read 
Sindi, though ilio reading is not authorized by any ancient manu- 
scripts. It. is iuipoHsiblo to say what is gained by the substitution; 
for Sindi must be themselves Indians, and the difiiculty is in no way 
romovtid by this arbitrary convorBion. ICosychius, morcoYor, — no 
mean authority — says that the Sindi of the Exixino were, in I'oality, 
Indians; nay, nioro, though writing two centuries before om Korks 
are ovtm nanual or alluded to, he expressly calls tho Korketoe also 
<‘an Indian nation.” 

It lias be(‘n r(‘markod, that oven if no snoli direct testimony had 
b<iOU givtm, ilie hints that remain to us concerning tho chai'aoter and 
manners of ihese Sindi, tho jicculiar olyeot of tlioir worship, and 
tlieir dissolute religious rites and sorceri(‘S, would loavo no doubt as 
to the cuunii-y from which they were derived. 

It is from this region that tho Indian merchants must have sailed 

Orplici Arymiaui'm, Cribdli versio, v. 1040 ; sec also Herod., iv. 28 ; Apollon. 
Kliod,, ArgmmuL, iv. 322; 8traljo, Qcogr,,^^ 2; p. 403; 'SftX-Sh.te,, Argon,, 
vi. 86. 

* Seylax Caryand., Pcriplm, p. 31 ; Strabo, Geog,, ih,, p. 406 ; PtoL, Geogr* v. 
t) ; StepU. Byai., v. tMiKos^ I’hiH is still called Sindjuk, a haven near Anapa. 
lleniKjirH map xiuxkvH it correspond with Anapa itself. 

3 Ptol, Oeoijr,, V. 9. * Lucian, Toxaris, c. 55. 

» Herod., iv. 80.— Plin., Nat Ilut, vi. 5. « Strabo, ib, pp. 399, 403, 404. 

t HcHycluufl, lex,, s.r. « Pompon. Mela, i. 19. » Pompon. Mela, i. 19. 

St^ylax Cur., Feripl, Hesychius, Ux,, fi.v.— Polysenus, Stratagem,, viii. 55. 

%v 7 Qh KepaMi, HQvos nrhnSv, Oonf. InUrprett Heeych., 

Vol 11. p. 234. 
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•who were shipwrecked in the Baltic, and presented by the king of 
the Suevi, or of the Batavi, to L. Metellus Color, the i)ro-oonsul of 
Gaul ; for they could not have been carried round from the continent 
of India to the north of Europe by the ocean. Various solutions of 
this dif&oulty have been attempted. It has boon surmised that they 
might have been Greenlanders, or mariners from North America, or 
even painted Britons : but the fact cannot be disputed, that they are 
called plainly Indians,” by all the authors wlio have recorded the 
fact, however improbable their appearance in those regions might 
have becn,^ 

Their nautical habits wore no doubt ac{][uirod originally in tlic 
Indian Ocean, and were inherited by generations of descendants. It 
is even highly probable that their inveterate addiction to piracies, 
■which led to the Muhammadan confpiost, and has only now ])oen 
eradicated l)y the power of the British, may have beem this cause of this 
national dislocation, wliieh no sophistry, no contoiiion of reading, no 
difficulty of solution, can legitimately invalidate. Thii very term 
of ignohilcs, applied to them by Ammianus Marecdlinus (xxii. 8), 
and the curious expressions used by Vahjrins Elaceiis (vi. 8(1), — 
2)c‘ffencrcsq{io ruuut Sindi, glomorunlquo, paterno 
Cnmine nunc etiam mi'ttmHes tuiinjis, — 

imply a punishment and degradation, wliieh are by no m(‘nns suf- 
ficiently explained hy refo3‘onco to the anecdotes related by Hero- 
dotus (iv. l-i), and Justin (ii. 5).® 

■Whether this degradation adheres to any of their dcsc-imdaTits at 
the present time will form the suhjeet of a future essiiy ; but before 
closing the sul)j(‘.ct of these early Indian ]»ira(ues, we should not 
omit to notice the evident alarm with which they always inspired 
the Persian monarchy, even in the days of its most ahsolutii ]Jowcr. 
Strabo and Arrian inform us, that in order to protect their (jiiies 

1 (^ui ox India coramercii causa navigantes, tompiistato esHcnt iii Gormuiua abrupt i, 
— riin., NaU JJist., ii. (57. Coini)arc Ponipoii. McL, dc sit, Orh,^ iii. 5. Iho 
original authority in CornoliuH Nepos, Fmgmonta^ p. 7JU , od. A. van Siavoron, Lugd. 
IJat., 17JM, wlioro the Notes sliould bo consultod. Sou also iiainusio, Navigate H 
Viaggu Tom. L p. 373 D. 

2 Ukort, alie Uvograplm^ Vol. HI. pt. ii. pp. 494-490, 510; W. D. Cooley, 

Maritme mid Inhmd I/Mwyery, Vol. I. pp. 82-87; Mim, de dcs Inscrip,^ 

Tom. VI. p. 2C3 , XLVI. p. 403 ; M. Viv. do St, Martin, Mtudes do Odmjmplm <jtn* 
eimne^ Tom. I. p. 273. 
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against piratioal attaolcs, the Persians made the Tigris entirely in- 
accessible for navigation. The course of the stream was obstructed 
by masses of stone, which Alexander, on his return from India, 
caused to be removed for the furtherance of commercial intercourse. 
Inspired by the same dread, and not from religious motives, (as has 
been supposed), the Persians built no city of any note upon the sea- 
ooast.^ 

We may here make a passing allusion to another memorial of Indian 
connexion with tlieso parts. The southern neighbours of these 
Euxino Sindi wore the Kolchians. 0. Ritter, in his Yorlialle, quoted 
at the end of this Note, asserts that they came originally from the 
west of India. Pindar^ and Herodotus® both remark upon the 
darkness of their complexion. Tlie latter also mentions that they 
were curly-headed. Ho states that he had satisfied himself, not 
only from the accounts of others, but from personal examination, 
that they were Egypiians, descended from a portion of the invading 
army of SoHostiivS, which liad either boon detached by that conqueror, 
or, being wearied witli his wandering expedition, had remained, of 
their own accord, near the liver Phasis. Ho also mentions the 
practice of circumcision, tlio fabrication of fine linen, the mode of 
living, and resemblance of language, as confirmatory of liis view of 
an affinity between those nations. Ho has boon followed by Diodorus 
and other ancient writers, as well as many modern scholars, who 
have endeavoured to account for this presumed connection.'* I will 
not lengthen this Note by pursuing the enquiry; but will merely 
remark that this Egyptian relationship probably arises from somo 
confusion (observable in several other passages of Herodotus), re- 
specting the connection between the continents of India and 
Ethiopia, — which pervaded the minds of poets and geographers 

^ Strabo, Oeograph., xvi. 1 ; Vol. iii. p. 338 j Arrian, Jf^appedit, AUaa,^ vii. 
7 Amra, Marocllinus, xxiii, 6 ; Kobertson, Ancimt Indm^ Note x,; Ritter, Askn^ 
Vol. X. pp. 24-32; Ind. AlUrihum^ ii. 601. Ilcoren and others have questioned 
whether these dykes wore not rather maintained for the puiposos of irrigation. 

2 K^Kmv(hTrecr<ri KJxxotcriv.— iv. 378. The Scholiubt dwells on the subject. 

® IliaL, TI 104. See also Eustathius ad Dionys., Perieg., 680. 

* PiblJliat,, i. 28, 55; Apollon. Khod., Argon., iv. 259-271; Strabo. Geogr.yXL 
2, id., p. 409 *, Yal Flacc., Argon., v. 421 ; Pest Avion., ikm\ Orhk, 871 ; Amm. 
Blare., xxii. 8 ; XJkcrt, alU Geogr., Vol. IIX. pt, ii. p. 509 ; St. Martin, loo. oil., 
pp. 255-270. 
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from Horner^ down to Ptolemy,® — or rather down to Tdrfsi and 
Marino Sanuto and which induced even Alexander, when he saw 
crocodiles in the Indus, although their existence therein had already 
been remarked by Herodotus, to conceive that that river was con- 
nected with the Nile, and that its navigation downwards would 
conduct into Egypt.'* 

It is admitted that grave objections may bo raised, and have been 
urged with some force, against caiTying those 2)ros\imed analogies 
too far ; and sceptics are ready to exclaim with Fluollen, there is a 
river in Macedon, and there is also, moreover, a river at Monmouth 
0 ^ ^ there is salmons in both.” But, while some have endea- 

voured to trace the indications of a direct Indian connection between 
the inhabitants of the Euxino shores and India, on the ground of 
such names as Acesinos,^ Hypanis,® Nophes, or ICobus,’ Typhaonia,® 

^ II, f xxiii. 205 ; Ochjss,^ i. 23. 

* Oeograph.^ vii. 3, 5. There had heen a decided rclrop^rcssion in the system of 
Ptolemy ; for Ilorodotus, Straho, and some others had a far oorrcctcr Inowloclge of 
the Southern Ocean. 

® Yincent, Feriplus of the JErythrmn Sea, pp. 508, 004-8 , M. Jaiihert, Ocog, 
d'Edrisi’, Gesta Det per francos, Vol. IT. p. 

* Strabo, Geograph, xv. 1, Yol. III. p. 200 ; An lan, Akx,, \i. 1 ; Goicr. 

Mex, M, llistoriarum Scripiorcs, p. 118. 

It is fair to remark, that such ignorance is not rcconcilahhi, oithor with the 
general arrangement of Alexander’s plans, or with the real gi‘ograi)ln(jul knowh'dge 
which his inqnisitiyo mind must have imbibed, itespcotiiig the 8Uj)posod geographical 
connection of these two countries ; see Schaufrclhcrgcr, Corpm Script Vet gui de 
India sertpserunt, 1845, 1.12; Sir J. Stoddart, Introd, io the Study of Un, Ihat, 
pp. 112, 218; Schwanbcck, Megasihenis I'mgmenta, pp. 1-5, 04; Dr. Smith’s Diet, 
of Geogr,, y, <‘Arabicus Sinus” and ‘‘Asia;” Gildciiicisler, do rchus 

Indick, pp. 27, 145; Humboldt, Cosmos (Sabine), Yol. IT. Note 410; D’Anville, 
Aniig. de VInde, p. 187 ; Cooley, and Inland L,pp. 113, 328, 150 ; 

Yalcntyn, Besehryving mn Oost Ind., Yol. I. p. 02 ; Eoberthon’s India, Note xxxii ; 
Ctesim Operum BeUqtcics, c^. Baehr, pp. 300, 454. These (piotalions do not refer to 
the large and interesting question of their civil, religious, and ethnographical aillnitics, 
which Hceren, Bohlon, and others have treated of in learned diK([uihition8. 

* A river of Sicily.— Thucyd., Bell Belop,, iv. 25. 

« A western tributary of the Dneiper, according to ll(n‘odotu8. Also, the name of 
another river which fell into the Pontus Euxinua. Herod., iv. 17, 52 ; Ovid., Pont, 
IV. 10, 47 ; Metamorph,, xv. 285. 

“ A river on the oastem shore of the Euxine.— -Plin., M. Hist, vi. 4 ; Arrian, 
Perip., p. 10. 

8 Eocky mountains in the Caucasus and Xn(im.^Btymot Magn,, s.v Tv(i)a/ma, 
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Phasis,^ Caucasus, and such like, being found in both one country and 
the other ; and while the resemblance betw-een the worship of Odin 
and Puddlia has been strongly urged by similar advocates;® it may, 
on the other hand, and with groat reason, be asserted that these names 
are not local in India, and that they have generally been grafted on 
some Indian stock, offering a mere partial likeness, either through 
the ignorance of the G-roeks, or with the view of flattering the 
vanity of Alexander, ]>y shifting further to the eastward the names 
and attributes of distant places, already removed almost beyond 
mortal ken and approacli, and lying far away — 

. “ Extra llammantia m(r*nia mundi.** ® 

In the grosstiess of Ilnur indiscriminate adulation, they w<’ro at 
all times r(*ady to ascribe to that conqueror the obscure aohievo- 
irionts of mythical heroes, whoso glory was inseparably connected 
witli certain stn^uns ami mountains, which even they, in the 
tudo of th(‘ir power, had found it no easy matter to traverse and 
surmount. St.rubo, in({(*.f‘d, infonus us that the Argonautic monn- 
nuuits wcr(‘ industriously (kvstroyed by AloxarKder’s generals, from 
a ridiculous alarm h^Kt Ibo fame of Jason might surpass that of ihdr 
masher. I^anmuno is cs]) 0 <ually mentioned both by him and ffustin, 
as one whoso j(jaloiisy was })rom})t(}d to ch^stroy 8(iV(‘ral templets 
erected in honour of ,Fason, in order that no man's name in the 
oast might ho more vouoraldc than that of Alexander.”* 

it has justly remarked, oven by early writers, open 
to the in/hunuio of r<‘ason and phil()8oj>hy, and guide,<l by the results 

1 A rivtT of Scythia, as well as of IColdns and of Taprobano.™ -Plin., 

X. 48; Val. l%c., ii. 50G, Pausau., iv. 44; Stoph. Dys!., v ^d(rts> Ro- 

Hp(‘ctin#? the Kolchis of Southern India, h(‘o Dr. Smitlfs IHot. of Qmtjniphj^ v, 
<< (Jolohis" and Oolchi rndiu*.'* 

® This Odin-Iiu(l(lha«IIypotlK'.sjH, jw Iho 0<™an» call it, Inw been, perhaps, some- 
what too r<)adily eomhunned by Hc*muHut, Klaproth, A. AV. Schlegel, Dkerfc, and 
others. Compare Mia fie Iicmirvheit\ I^umlijruhmi ties Or,, Vol, IV., p. 201; Asia 
Poli/f/lotia, p. H4; Introti, to Ihtiv, JHst,, ut sup., pp. 27d-8; Finn Magnuson, 
Mytlmlogw Cop(*nhiigeu, 1848. 

^ Compare on this Huhjcct, Strabo, <7royr., vii. ISO, xL 2, Vol. IL p. 77, 408 ; tho 
Scholiast upon Apollon. Itliod., Aryan,, ii. 81)7, 417 ; Ukert, alk GeoyraphU, Vol. 
m. pt. 2, pp. 205, 505. 

♦ Justin, Uibl, VUL, xlii. S ; Jdtraho. (koyr,, xi, 5, Vol. TI, p. 421, xL 11, p. 441, 
xi. 14, p. 450, XV. 1, Vol. III. p. 258, xvi. 4, p. 412; Arrian, Indm, ii; MpsH, 
Akx,, V. IS, 
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of an extended observation, that tbe Greeks have transposed these 
localities upon very slender foundations, and that many of the bar- 
baric names have been Hellenised,^^ * 

We find frequent instances of the same tendency io corruption in 
our own Oriental nomenclature, but with even greater perversions. 
Thus, we have hoard our ignorant European soldicuy convert Hliekli- 
awati into ^ sherry and water Siraju-d Daula into a belt<*d knight, 
'Sir Roger Dowlor Dalip into ‘Tulip;’ Shah Sliujau-1 Mulk into 
'Cha sugar and milk,’ and other similar absurdities ; undtu which, 
in like manner, "many of the baibaric nani(‘s have be<ai Anylicimlf''' 
But when we apply the same argument to tlie cas(*s und<T con- 
sideration, we shall see it has no force; for herit theJ*t» lias ])cen no 
room for tlie corruptions and flattoncs to whicjli allusions have been 
made; nor did it over occur to the Greeks io eider upon the same 
comparisons which are engaging our athuition. WIkui wo carry 
these identifications yet further, wc sluill iiml names with whieh 
the Greeks woio not oven acquainted ; and it is not l)(‘tvv(*cn streams, 
towns, and mountains, that the similitmhss vxiA, Init beiwi*(*n p(‘o})1os 
in the one country and places in the oUku*, - -ilui lati(‘.r known, the 
former unknown, to ancient historians and geogvjiphers, — who hav(i, 
therefore, loft the field open for moderns idom^ to spiamlato in. 

Now, it is not merely in the two instances already adduced tliat 
these striking monuments of connection attract our observation; but, 
when we also find the Maidi next to the Siinli and iC<irk(itm,“ a iribo 


' Nikanor, in Steph, Byz., Mlmiea^ v. Tavats, Compare IIcHyoh., Lex, v. 
:£updapo(}>£yos ; Sclilcgcl, InL Bihliotheky Vol. II. p. 2D7 ; Di'ojhijii, (Jcschichte Ahx,*H^ 
p. 405; Wesseling, ud Died. Sic.,xvii. 83; Bcriiliurdy, ad Diunys, I\rmj, 714. 

2 (Pseudo-) Axist., de Mirabel AuscuUat,^ c. 123. Tlic Sindi w<iro by Rome 
authors considered to be a remnant of the Maiotm ; 8teph. Ilyz., v. ; Strabo, 
Geogr,^ xi. 2, ik Vol. II. p. 404. This extraordinary juxtaposition of Siudi and 
Maidi again occurs in Thrace; See Thucyd., LHL Pdop.^ u. 98. Jiespwjling the 
Sindi, Sindus, Sintica, and similar names m Thrace (uid Macedonia, H(‘e Jha'od., vii. 
123 ; Omsar, Bell Oiv., iii. 79 ; Liv., Jlist. Bom,, xxvi. 25, xl. 22, xhv. 40, xlv.*2i) 
Polybius, Excerpt., X, 37 ; Plin., Mat. Ilkt., iv. 10 ; vStfi>h. Byz., v. 'Zivrla , Hncy 
Metrop. V. "Thrace,” Homer tells ns also of Sintians on bemnoH, who ‘spoke a 
strange language;' Jl. i, 594; Od. viii, 294; and they had before his time been 
noticed by Hellamcus of Lesbos ; Ermjme^ita, 112, 113. Prom those, the >S(;holia8t 
on Thucydides says, that the Thracian Sindians were denved. More Indian families 
might be mentioned in Lycia and other intermediate countries, but enough has been 
adduced on the subject to suit our present design. 
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of Axil or Ariclii,^ an island of Aria or Aretias,^ a river Arius,® a 
tribe of Maetes or Mseotai,^ a town of Madia,® a town of Matium,® a 
tribe of Matiani,’^ a town of Mateta,® a tribe of Kottae,® a country of 
Kutai's,^® a city of Kuta,” a city of Kutaia,'** a tribe of Kolobi,^® a dis- 
trict of Kolcbis,*^ a Kolcbian sea,^® a tribe of Koli,^® tbe mountains of 
Koli,” a district of Koli,'® a province of Iberia,^® a tribe of Iberes,®® 
a tribe of Bounomai,®^ a district of Minyas,*® a city of Male,® a tribe 
of Batern8o,®^ a river of Batbys,® a port and town of Bata;® when 
we find all those names in close juxtaposition, reminding ns in tbeir 
various forms of our own Mods, Katbis, Koles, Abblrs, Minas, 
Mallinas, and Bbatis, tribes familiar to us as being, at one time, in 
and near tbe valley of tbe Indus ; and when we consider, moreover, 
that all those difioront names, including the Sindi and Kerketae, 
were congregated about tbe western region of tbe Caucasus, within a 


1 Strabo, Oeogr. ibid . ; Stcpb. Byz. v. ; Ptol., Geogr.^ v. 9. 

* Apollon. Rbod., Argon. ^ ii. 103; PEn., v. 13. 

3 Scyl. Caryand., p. 32. Tho connoction of the Arii and Maidi will be developed 

in the following Note, _ * ^ xi. 

4 Scymnus Chins, 870 ; Strabo, ii. 6, xi. 2; Pnscian, Pemg., 644. As for tho 
lake Majotis being so called, as Herodotus (iv. 86) says, because it is the mother of 
tho Pontus, it is surprising that so frivolous a reason has met favour with modern 
geographers. See, on this name, Eouss, die Deutechm und die difachbaretamme, p. 296. 

3 Ptol., Ooogr. v. 9. ® 

Pompon. Mel., de eit Orh,^ i. 2. * Ptol., Geogr.^ v. 8. ® Ptol., Geogr.f vi. 7. 

10 Orphei Argonaut., 824, 1009 ; Apollon. Ehod,, Argonaut,, ii. 899, 403, iv. 611. 

Lycophron, Cassandra, 174; Stoph. Byz., v. Kdra; Eustath., ad. //., iv. 103. 

13 Val. Flaccus, Argon,, vi. 428, 693; Mtgmol. Mag,, p. 77. 

13 Herod., ii. 104 ; Died. Sic., i. 28 ; Pindar, Pyth., iv. 378. 

1^ Straho, xi. 2, ib. p. 408 ; Ptol., v. 10 ; Pomp Mela, i. 19. 
w Strabo, ih, p, 399. Seyl. Car., Periplus, p. 31 ; Steph. Byz., v. KSAoi. 

>7 A portion of tho Caucasus; Eecatmus, Pragm., 161, 186 ; Steph. Byz., ib, 

18 Stoph. Byz., ib , ; Ptol., Geogr,, vi. 6. 

19 Ptol. Geogr., v. 9 ; Val. Place., Argon,, vi. 120; Pliny, Plutarch, Pomponius 
Mela, etc. 

M Strabo, Oeog., xi. 2, p. 408 ; 3, p. 412; Appian, Mithridam, 101, 116. 

>' Otpbei, Argonauliat, v. 1036. Thoir relatioo to the bucolic Abblrs, or Abft* 
as we now call them, will be obvioua to any one who has resided in India Ind. 
Jlterthum. II. 647, 968, 966, “ Servius ad Virgil, Mog^ iv. 84, 

*• Scylax Caryand., Pmplua, p, 82, and the note of Vossitis, p. 42. 

« Taler. Flaoo., Argon., Ti. 70. .. ™ . „ , . . 

M Plin., Nat. Siit., Ti. 4; Poutinger, M., Segm. vu. Thia may be derived, aa 
is nsntdlT supposed, from /3a9b» ‘ deep.' ; Dr. Palooner’s translation of the Porcius of 
the Mmm Hea, p. 44. ww. , n 

38 Scyl. Garland., Peripl, p. 31 ; Strabo, Geogr,, ib, p. 406 ; Ptol., Geogr,, v. 9. 
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space scarcely larger than the province of lower Sind, and when 
again we reflect upon the curious coincidence, that Pliny^ calls the 
former province Scythia Sendica,” while Ptolemy ^ calls the latter 
“ Indo-Soythia that even as late as the fifth centiny, the judicious 
ecclesiastical historian, Socrates,® as well as the accurate googra])h(u*, 
Stephanas,^ continued to call the former by the name of India,” it 
is very difficult to resist the conviction, that these cunn dative in- 
stances of combinations and affinities cannot be altogethcT acci- 
dental, or the mere result of diligent and ingenious exploraiion. 

But, even allowing that all these miscellaneous insiancos of r<^- 
semblance, brought forward in the preceding paragra]>h, ar<i 
purely fortuitous, — and it is willingly acknowledged that ih<‘.ro is 

ample room and verge enough” for a sharp eye, a iiias and n 
playful fancy, in the selection of such alliterative illustrations, — 
even if we reject them altogether as the products of a wild and 
dreamy imagination, and since they add little to the cog<jn<iy ol* our 
argument, they may be resigned as such without a murmur, still it. 
is impossible to yield the Sindi, the Kerkotm, or oven the Muidi, to 
the cavils of such an illiberal and hostile spirit of criticism, for, with 
respect to them, it must be confessed by all but the most obstinately 
sceptical, that they, at least, stand boldly and prominently forth, as 
undoubted evidences of actual Indian occu]>ancy on the shores of the 
Euxine. 

It is not the purport of this Koto to show liow those coincidonctis 
could possibly have arisen; how nations, separated by so many 
mountains, seas, forests, and wastes, could liavo preserved any signs 
whatever of original identity, much less of such close a])proximation 
in names, as has been hero adduced. Ukort, the strongest op|)on<‘nt 
of this supposed connection between the Caucasus and India, mc^n- 
tions that the ancients are oxpi*ess in asserting that tlui Indians 

^ PUti., Nat Hist.., iv. 26. 

2 Geogr., vii. ; Eustathius ad Dionys., Tm'ieg , 1088 ; 3fannort, Geog. Her (Jrmhm 

und Roiner^ Vol. T. p. 220; Ersch and Giubor,* dor Wimnschafton^ H,v* 

“Indo-scythia;" Nom. Journ, AsiatiQue, 3rd series, Tom. ‘VTIl. p. 264. 

3 Eccles, 2£t$t., i. 15. See also the note by Isaac Vossius to Scylax Oaryund., p. 
40, ap. Hudson, Geog. Qr» Min.^ Vol, I, ; and Ereret, Mom, do V Acad, dos luhcript,, 
Tom. IV. p. 603. 

4 Ethniea^ vv. Topyimria ct :^Mikos, See also Ls. Tactisefl ud Lyoophrou, Ui«- 
sandra, 174, where he calls the Xolchians Ip^koI 5/ct50«<. 
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never sent out of tlicir country any armies or colonies but migra- 
tions might easily have arisen from other causes, and a hint has 
been thrown out above, that in this particular instance, the expatria- 
tion might perhaps not have been altogether voluntary. 

In anoth(‘r part of this work I liavo traced, step hy step, the pro- 
gress of one Jiuliim family from the banks of the Indus to the 
remotest sliores of Plurope; and in the following Note upon the 
Mods, 1 have shown several instances of compulsory transiiortations 
to couritric^s nearly as remohi ; so that this branch of the enquiry 
need not engage our atttuition further in this jdacte, tlie ohjeet of 
showing the probable oxisUmce of n tribe of Korks, both on tlio 
Indus and Euxine, having, it is liopal, already suilioiently 
proved to the saiisfaciiou of every candid and uupr<*ju(lioed mind.® 


Tim Ihih, 

Wo iiiul the Mods frequoutiy m(‘uiione<l by ihe A rab authors on 
Sind, and, iogidlKu* with their rivals the Jals, they may bo oon- 
sidiired ih<3 old(‘st oc(?u]»ants of that ]u*ovuH*f‘, who, in their names 
as well as porsouH, have survived to our own tinu'S. 

llie first iiceount we have of them is in the Mi(jmaln4 Taiourihh 
That work m(‘U(.ious that the Jat^^ and ihe Mods an* rejmted to be 
doseendanls of ifani, the son of Noah, and that they otjoupied the 
hanks of the ImluH, in the provhieo of Hind. The M<*ds, who 
(levotiOil iluiiriselvt^s to a pastoral lifts used to luvadtj the territories 
of the Jats, putting tliem to great distress, and comjsdling them i<» 
take up their abode on the opposite side of the. river; hut, sub- 
sequcmtly, ihe ffats, being accustomed to the use of boats, crosse<l 
over and defeated the Mods, taking several prisoners and plundering 
their country. 

* Strabo, 3cv. I ; ih, Vol. III. p. 251 ; Diod. Sic., HihliotJu ITintor,^ ii. 88. 

» Compare alno Wahl, Amm^ Vol. 1. pp. 793, ct, $vq . ; Malta Brun, Unmrml Oco- 
ijraphy^ Vol. II. pp. 27-52; bunomann, Dmriptio (jotting^., 1808; 

iiommcl, Caucatt, reponum H pntium Bira^oniana dmer,^ hips. XH04 ; Hitter, Amn^ 
VoL II. p. 622 ; and di$ Vorhalk der Europamhr VHUr-gmhkhim^ pp. 51, 7“), 
300 ; Bichwald, Gcogr, d. JCaup, Meem, p. 303, et seq . ; Boc'ckh, Corpus Jnserip- 
tiommf Vol. IL pp. 100-110; M. V. do St. Martin, Mthn. histor. mr la Qdog, anc, 
du Caucasc^ Scot, ii, iii, ia E'tudea da Odog,, Vol. I ; Ukort, AlU Gsographu^ Vol. 
in. pt. ii. pp. 282-286; Christoph. Cellarius, orhU antiquii Vol. II. pp. 

356 ^ 367 . 
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At last these two tribes, seeing the inntilil.y of protracting their 
contests any longer, agreed to send a deputation to Diiryodlh'ina, the 
king of Hastimipur, begging him to nominate a king to rule over 
them. Duryodhana accordingly nominated his sister Dassal (Duh- 
sala), the wife of Jayadratha, who exercised the funciions of govern- 
ment wdth great wisdom and moderation. The families and 
adherents of 30,000 Brahmans, who were collected from all jiarts 
of Hindustan, were sent by Duryodhana to her court., and from 
that time Sind became iloiirisliing and jiopulous, an<l many citi(\s 
wore founded. The Jats and the M(idH had s(‘parato tracts of land 
assigned to them, and were governed by (jiiicds of their own (deeiion. 

Tho queen and Jayadratha madi^ the city of ’Askaland th(jir 
capital ; tho same place, apparently, whi<h is called in a sabsc((Uen! 
passage ’Askaland-usa, perhaps tlu^ U'ciili of later times, as has been 
shown in another Note of this Appomlix (p. 305). 

Jayadiaiha was killed in the fatal iicid c;f and his faith- 

ful wife ascended the funeral pile, aft<‘r tlicir ndgn had (iOTitinued for 
more than twenty years. On tins same (hdd was extinguished th(‘ 
dynasty called after the name of Bhanita, lio heitig tho most c(d<»- 
hrated ancestor of Dliritarushtra, l.h(^ father of Dnryodliana and the 
Kurus. On the transfer of tho empire to ilu} Pundavas, Vudhish- 
thira conferred Sind uijon Sanjwiira, tho son of flayadratlia and 
Dassal (Diilisala), and from liim TIal was desiauided ]>. 103^. 

As the Groat War, in which these heroes (5na,ct.<}(l a, (jonspiinious part, 
has been supposed, on astronomical groumls, to Itave taken pla(?o 
during tho twelfth century n.o.J wo must assign an (‘qual aJiti({uiiy 
to their contemporaries tho Mods of Sind, if wc ]>ut faith in this 
narrative; hut as this early soitleiuont is not, in Lassen’s opinion, 
opposed to probability in the case of tho Jats, we iKM^d iu>i wit.hhold 
our faith in its correctness with respect to tiie Mods. Indeed, 
admitting that tho 'Jartikas’ of iho Mahd-hhdrat.a and tho Piirdum 
represent the Jats, W 0 cannot hut consider the ‘Madras* as repre- 

J Sir W. Jones, If'orh^ Vol. III. !>. 213; Yll. 77. Some fix it curlier, See 
Vtiiihavd, Hesearehes %nto the My s. Jlut, of Mankmil, Yol. lY. p. 101, seg, ; 
liossen, Indmhe Altsrthumslumk^ Yol, I. p. 409, ot, Prof, Wilson, A *V. 
Jimgal) Yol. XIII. p. 81, 
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scnting tlie Mcfls — confirming iliereby the fintir^iiity and synchron- 
ism of tlioso two races on Hie hanks of the Indiis.^ 

During the period oi‘ Arab oocu 2 )ation, Muhammad Kasim is re- 
presented as inn, king iJcaco with tlio IMeds of Suruslitra, ‘‘seafarers 
and pirates, with wliom the men of Basra were then at war.” This 
gives a gT<»at exi.eni to their doiniriion at that period towards the 
south-east. 

In tile iiiiio oL‘ Mu’tasim Bi-llah, ’Amran, the Barmekido, gover- 
nor of Sind, din^eted an expedition against tho Mods, In vrhich he 
killed three thousaml of them, and constructed an embankment, 
wlii(h bo ea,lled tlio l\Ieds' einbaidvinent, probably for tho purpose of 
depriving tlnuii of ihe nii'ans of irrigation, as was done so effectually 
in 17(52 a,nd 1802 at Mora and Ali Bandai*, when tho Sindians 
ruined the jirospeiity of north-wesioru Kaclih. Tlio word /Salw, 

‘ emha,nknK‘nt„’ is pr(‘sorved in the town of that name opposite to 
Uori, wluue, however, the mound is a natural limostono formation 
of about one hundre^d feet high, and not an artificial causeway 
Noverihelcss, we might., if wo could be sure that any Mods were 
then on the w<‘stern side of Iho Indus, pronounco this to be tho iden- 
tical locality; for ciTtainly, in Biladuri (sKpra p. 128), tho M’'holo 
transact, ion si'cms to be closely connected with ’Amnin’s proceedings 
against Kajidjib^d and the Jats on the Aral river, not liir from Sakar, 
insomuch that, immediately after settling affairs with them ho 
returns to atinclc tho Mods, having tho oliiof of tho Jats in his com- 
pany. But, as on tho occasion of this second attack, ho dug a canal 
from tho nea to tlieir lake, rendering their water salt and nauseous, 
there can he no (picstioii of this scene, at least, being in tho south - 
cast,orn portion of the province, whore they wore settled in the 
greatest numbers ; and hero, therefore, wo must also look for tho 
embankment raised in tho first incursion. They are said to have 
boon aitaidced hy ’Amran from several different directions, and were 
thus doubtless reduced to groat extreinitiios, 

^ bassoii, Pmtapotmnid hid,, p. 20, and Indiaclie AUerth, Voh I. pp. Q7, 397, 
821; Wilson, Vishm Pimina^ Index; As, Jtesearches^ Yol. VIII, p. 346; M. 
Vivien do St. Martin, EHudea do Gdograplm anotmne^ Tom. i. p. 337. 

2 Sulcar, or Saldiar, as it is now pronounced, is better known to the natives as 
“ Cbipribandar,’* which would imply that it was, iu part at least, artificial. 
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During tlie reign of tlie same Khalif, we find an Arab chieftain, 
Muhammad bin Fazl, who had taken possession of Sindan, in the 
Abrasa district of Kachh, attacking the Mods willi a squadron of 
seventy vessels;^ on which occasion ho took Mali, of which the 
position may be identified with Malia on the Machu. Tliis 2 >owcrful 
armament seems to have been directed against the sea-board of 
the tract invaded by ’Amran, now occupied by tlie Itan of Kachh ; 
whore Yigogad, Vingar, and Ballyarf, on the northern, and Phang- 
warri, Kerona, Bitaro, etc., on the southern shore, are all known, 
both by concurrent native tradition, as well as ]>y indoi)tmdcnt 
European observation, to have been once washed by the h(uu 

All these various expeditions, however, laid but liithi ]){n’irianont 
effect in reducing the power of the Mods, for Mas’iidi iidbrms us 
that, when he visited Sind, the inhabitants of Mansura w<)r(j obliged 
continually to protect themselves against their aggressionH/** 

Ibn Haukal notices them under tlie name oi‘ Mand (p. ^18), and 
though, without the diacritical j)oint, tlie word 3uight be r(‘ad M(‘d, 
yet as all the MSS., few as they are, concur in this n^atling, it must bo 
retained. He doscribos them as dwelling on the bank of the Indus 
from the borders of Multan to the sea, and in the dost‘rt botw<iou tliat 
river and Eainhal, the frontier town of Hind. Tlicy had many statiouH 
which they occupied as pasture grounds, and a very largo 

population, unconverted to the faith. What Abd-1 J<^ida says of 
them is taken from this passage, ajid wo do not read of them in any 
subsequent author.® 

Hence we might suppose that the tribe is entirely extiiuit, and 
have left no memorial of their oxistoiico, cxciq)t the })aHsagCH above 
quoted. M. Eeinaud, indeed, observes tbat lie finds it ijtipossible 
to apply the name of Med or Mand, to any known p{)pu]atien, and 
therefore conceives that tho denomination is disligurod. Bui- is 
mistaken in this supposition, for tho tribe of Mod still tixisis, ])Oih 
to the east and the west of tho Indus and tliosc on the coast, being 

^ JBdrija in the original. Supra, p. 124, 128, See Note on tho word ** Barge.*' 

2 Memotre sur VInde, pp. 43, 50, 188, 215, 234. 

3 Gildemeister, Script. Arab de rebus Xndicis, p. 172. 

* In tho Ay\n-% Ahbari also we have a tract called after tlicir name within the 
Sirkar of IlSiji Khhn. 
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unable now to practice piracy after tbe mode of tbeir ancestors, 
devote tbomselves to tbe more tranquil pursuit of fisMng. To the 
oast, we find them roving on the borders of Sind and Jodhpur, the 
site of their ocoiipation during the Arab period ; and to the west, 
they are found in the little ports of Makran, from Sunmipni to 
Char])ar, divided into the clans of Gazbur, Hormari, Jellar-zai, and 
Cholmar-ZtU. 

It is possible that the Mods, or some offshoot of that stock, may 
have been designated as Hand, for that syllable enters into the 
name of several n.ative tribes and places existing to this day : as the 
Mand-ar, the Mfind-hoi*, the Mind-hro, besides the Buluoh tribe of 
Mond-rani, as well as the ancient towns of Mand-ra and Mand-ropat, 
in Cljachagam, to tlie east of the Ounf, Mand-rasa to the noith of 
the Makah hills, and Mund-ra and oilier similar names in Kachh. 

That the Mers of the Aravali mountains and Kathiwar are de- 
scendants of the same family, is also not beyond the bounds of pro- 
bability. Tiio native pronunciation, especially in the western and 
nortli-W( ‘Stern provinces of ITindustan, tends so much to an inter- 
mixture of tbe corobraJ letters r and d , — the written cbaracter, indeed, 
being the same in l)oth, and the diacritical marks being a mere modem 
innovation — that Mor and Mod may bo identical : and the addition of 
the usj)iraie, whicili sometimes makes the former into Mher, or, as we 
comnjouly write it Mhair, ofibrs still no argument against identity, 
for that also is an oi)tiona1 cxcrosconoo, especially in the names of 
peoples and iamilios. For the same reason, the connection of the 
Mahr of l/baro, and other tracts in the Upper Sind, where they 
are reckoned by their neighbours as the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country between Bhakkar and Bahawalpdr, is equally plausible.^ 

Tod pronouiKics the Mors to be of Bhattf origin, and derives their 
name from Meru^ a mountain,” But at the same time that he pro- 
nounces them to be Bhattfs, ho says they are a branch of the Mina, 
or Maina, one of the aboriginal races of India. Those statements are 
obviously incompatible, and the Bhatti hypothesis must be rejected. 

1 To llxem may perhaps be ascribed tbe distinction of giving name to tbe Mihr&,n, 
or Indus. 

Tlie old town of Mbar in Kacbli, where there is a temple of great antiquity and 
celebrity, dedicated to tbe goddess Asapdra, may probably trace its origin to a similar 
source. 
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During tlie whole period of their known history, they have boon 
conspicuous for their lawless and predatory habits, from the time 
when four thousand Mer archers defended their j)fissos against 
Pirthi-Eaj,i down to a.d. 1821 , when their excesses oompollod the 
British government to attack them in their fastnesses, and reduce 
them to complete obedience. Since which period, it is gratifying to 
observe that they have emerged from their barbarism, and, under the 
judicious management of European officers, have learnt to cultivate 
the arts of peace, and set a notable example of industry to the sur- 
rounding tribes. 

Taking into consideration, therefore, the fact that the Mors oi* 
the A'ravali are but little advanced beyond the tract where the Mods 
are known, a thousand years ago, to have fornnul a numerous and 
thriving population; that their brethren, the Minas, can ihemsfdves 
be traced in their original seats to the banks of the Indus ; that 
Kathiwar, or the Saurashiran j^eninsula, was the rory nurK(‘ry of 
the piractical expeditions for which the Mods were aliout iho same 
period coloborated and fcarod, and where Mors still n^side, w(‘ may 
conclude that to declare them identical, is doing no great force to 
reason and probability.® 

The simple permutation of a hitter — not unnaturally Ibrciitl, ])ut 
based upon a law of common oliscrvaiKiO — introduces us to a now 
connexion of considerable interest ; for wo may makci })ol<l i,o c;Iaim. 
as an ancient reprosontative of this race, M(jris, or Mo(ris, tlui king 
of Pattala, who, on the approach of Alexander, desoid,(‘(l Ids capital, 
and fled to iho mountains. Tho site of this town, at the head of fluj 
Delta of the Indus, answers well to tho position which W(‘ may pn^- 
sumo tho chief of tho Mods to liavo occupied at that }>(*ri()<l ; and, 
that the name was not personal, but derived from his t,ril)(‘, we may 
be satisfied, from tho common practice of Aloxandoris Idst^orians, as 

* "With refcronca to tho concluding- paragraphs of this Note, the (udehrity of 
Median archery— tho pharetr& should be homo in juind, Ilorut,, 

Carm. ii Od. 16 ; Proport., Lib. iii. Eleg. 11. . 

2 Compare Chr. Lassen, ZdUchrift fur die Kunde dm Morgenlandi% 1840, Tom. iii. 
p. 189, mii Indisehe AlterihnmsJmndi\yo\, L p, 369; Tod, uinnals of MajdaMn^ Vol. 
I. pp. 680-686 ; IT. 323 ; Renouard, Encyelop, Metrop.^ Vol. XX. pp. 40 42 ; Col. 
Dixon, Meport on Mhairwdra\ M. Vivien do Saint-Martin, inxidm do Geographic 
aneienne^ Tom. I. p. 330. 
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exemplified in the instances of Abisares, Porus, SambnS; Musicanns, 
Assacamis, and Taxiles, who have these names severally attributed 
to them from the nations, countries, or towns over which they ruled. 
Br. Vincent, in admitting, as the etymon of Moeris, the Arabic 
words Mir Bais, ^^the ruling chief, has suffered his too easy 
credulity to be played upon by an ambitious young orientalist. 
Bohlen has attempted to trace in the name of Moeris a corruption of 
Mahdrdjdf “the great king,” in which he is followed by Eitfcer; but, 
independent of the fact that his kingdom was circumscribed within 
very narrow limits, ho is expressly noticed by Arrian, under the 
humble title of ii7rap)(p<;, which invariably implies subordination, 
and not supremacy.^ A more probable, but still unlikely, origin 
has been suggested, from the tribe of Maury a but they were far 
away in the oast, remote from Sind, so that altogether locality and 
verbal resemblance are most favourable to the present hypothesis, 
that Meris is a Greoised form for the “ chief of the Mors.” 

Wo may oven extend our views to a still more remote period, and 
indulge in speculations whether this tribe may not originally have 
been a colony of Modes. There is nothing in the distance of the 
migration which would militate against this supposition, for Hero- 
dotus mentions the Sigynnm, as a colony of the Medes settled 
beyond the Danube : — ** How they can have been a colony of the 
Modes,” ho observes, cannot comprehend; but anything may 
happen in course of time.”® The Medians are also said to have 
accompanied the expedition of Hercules, when he crossed over from 
Spain into Africa.* The Sauromatse were Median colonists beyond 
the Tanaii or Don.® The Matxonoi, or Matienes,® the Kharimatai,’^ 
and possibly the Mares,® were Caucasian colonists from Media, pre- 
serving in their names the national appellation of Mata or Madia. 

^ Q. Curt. Euf., De yeitU Mew, Mag,^ Lib. ix. ch. 34 ; Arriau, Amh,^ Lib* yi. cb. 
17 ; Eittor, Die ErdkmiU von M., Tol. IV. pt. i. p. 474 ; Boblen, dae Alte Indien, 
Vol. I. p. 01 ; Viudent, Corntn, and Nov, of tim AmtentSj Vol. I. p. 157. 

» Theod. Boufoy, Indim ; M. F. Baudry, JSmyolop^die Moderne^ Tom. xyiii ooU. 
140, 144. ® Herodotus, y. 0. 

Sallust. Jugurtha^ 14 ; JNfottv* Mimoiree de VAeadimie dee Xmcriptionep Tom. xii. 
p* 131, et eeq» 

» Diod. Sic., Bm. Eiet,, ii* 43; EEn., met Nat,, vi. 7. See on to subject, 
Zeuss, die DexUeehen md die Naohlaret^mm, p. 208. 

• Dionysii. BerUg, 1002 ; Herod., L 180 ; iU. 94 ; v. 40, 52* 

’ Stepban. Byzaut., 8.y. XagifArau 

8 Herod., iik 04; yii. 07 ; Stepb. Byxaat., s.y. 
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They may either have been transplanted to the banks of the Indus 
when the Medo-Persian empire extended so far to the eastward ; or 
they may have migrated thither at some indefinitely early period ; 
or they may have sought an asylum there upon the occupation of 
their country by the Scythians; or during the persecution of the 
Magi, who consituted one of the six tribes of Modes, just as the 
Parsis did in G-uzerat, at a later j^eriod and on similar occasion. It 
is worthy of remark that Ibn Haiikal places the Budhas, or JIudhyas, 
in the same category with the Mand, representing tliom as com- 
prising several tribes to the west of the Indus. Now, iho Ihulii 
wore also one of the six Median tribes, and tlie juxtaposition of 
these two names in the pro\ince of Sind should not es(*up(‘ notice, 
for they also may have formed a body of similar emigrants.^ 

All arguments against the probability of kucIi disjxu'sions siand 
self-confuted, when wo consider that Sindians were on ibo Jiluxino f 
and that, besides the familiar instances of Samaritans and dews 
under the Assyrians, wo read over and over again in Po.rsian 
history, of the deportations of entire tribes, cxpi’cssly termed 
^avaairdaroi by Herodotus.^ Thus wo have the removal of Pu'O- 
nians to Phrygia,^ of Baremans from Africa to Bactria,^' of Mih^sians 
to Ampe, near the Tigris,^* of Egyptians to Susa,’ of Eroiria.ns from 
Eubcea to Ardoricca,'^ and to Gordycnc,^ of Antiochians to Mabuza,*^ 
and others which it would ho tedious to sp(jcify. 

There is another cuiious coincidence wortliy of noti(jc. It is well 
known, that from below the junction of ibo Paiijal) rivers down to 
Sihwan, tlio Indus takes the name of Sar, SirOj or Sira, .and from 
below Haidarabad to the sea, that of Ldr, It is more (jornjci., ])ut 
unusual, to add an intermediato division, called ’Wicholo, ‘‘coniral,” 
representing the district lying immediately around Haidarabad. just 

^ Herodotus, i. 101 ; GildGmoislcr, d&rclm Indicts, p. 172. 

* J have entered on this subject m another Note ; and will here mcTcly aj^ain re- 
mark upon the singular fact of ^iindi and Maidi occupying the sam(‘ traiit on the 
Euxmo, and again, the Sinti and Maidi being found iu close proximity with each 
other, oven in Thrace. 

3 Herodotus, iv. 204. ^ Horodotub, v. 08 ; vii. 80, 

® Herodotus, iv. 204. ® Herodotus, vi 20. ’ Ctesias, Persim, c. 0. 

® Herodotus, vi. 119; PHlostrati, Pifa Apollon,, i. 24-30. 

® Strabo, Oeogr,, xvi. 1 ; cd. Tauchnitz, Vol. HI. p. 351. 

Ancient Universal History, Vol, IX. p. 305. 
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as on tlie Nile, the Wustanf, midlands,” of the Arabs represented 
the tract between Upper and Lower Egypt.^ Sir A. Lnrnos says 
that Sir and Ldr are two Buluch words for north ” and ‘‘ south.” 
Bnt the iirst is a Slavonic word also, which Gatterer and Niebuhr 
tell us is retained in Sauro-modiXif signifying northern” Modes. 
There were also a province of Siraccne, and a tribe of Siraconi, and 
othetr similar names north of the Caucasus.® The Slavonic and 
Persian show a groat similarity: thus, spaco signifies ‘'‘a bitch” 
in both, and the same with the first syllable of Sauroniataj, or Sar- 
matm.® Hence Sar for the ‘^noidhom” Indus, was more probably a 
remnant of Median than Buliich emigration, though the Persian 
element could be accounted for, even on the latter supposition, see- 
ing wliat a strong tinciiire the Buluclif language retains of ils 
original rranian connection.^ 

Moroovcir, amongst the several tribes of Kshatriyas, who, having 
negl(‘<jied tn observe the holy customs, and to visit the Brahmans, 
boenmci so degonorate that they wore expelled their caste, and ro- 
ganlcd as '‘Basyus,” or robbor tril)es, Manu enumeraios tlu) '‘Pali- 
lavas.”*' They aro,” continues the holy legislator, iJasyus, 
wlsither they speak the language of Mlcolichhas, or that of A'ryas.” 
Ari/a in Ha-uskrit, (lirya in Zend, moans ‘‘noble,” “sacred,” “vener- 
a})le;” bonce a portion of Upper India is called A'lyavarta, “the 
holy laml,” or “ country of the Aryas.” The Modes being also of 
the same original stock, wore universally called Arii, The A'ryas of 
Manu, there for<*, are not necessarily, as some intcrijret, only de- 
g(uiorato natives, but may likewise have been Modes occupying the 

' X)r. Radic, Early Or, Kisicry^ P* ht. Burton, p. 4. 

» Phn., Nnt, iv. 26 ; Strabo, Geoyr., xi. 2, 5 ; ed. Tauchnilz, Vol. II. pp. 
300, 410, 422; Tacitus, Annal, xiii. 16; Ptol., Geoyn^y, 9; Bocckh, Corpus In- 
script,,, Vol. ir. p. 1009. ® Vullcr’s Institut, p. t32. 

* Sir A. Burnes, Travels into Eolihara, Vol. III. pp. G4, 2G8 ; Dr. Burnns, Tmt 
to ike Court of Slnde, pp. xiv. 107 ; Journ, E. As, Soe., Vol. I. p. 224; Jotini. R, 
Ocogr. Hide,, Vol. HI, 128, 130; Niobubr, LeoUms on Ancient History, Vol. I. 9C; 
Herodotus, i, 110; Report of British Association, 1851, p, 145; TuhfaUiA Kirdm,, 
MS. p, 166 ; Gatterer, Comment, H^oc, Seient, GotL, Vol. xii. pp. ICO, 161. 

The name of Sar is probably at least as old as the “ Sorani" of Stephanus, a tribts 
wbich must have been on, or near, the Indus, because an Alexandria, enumerated by 
him as the fourteenth, was built within their territory If the people of Sar are not 
meant, allusion is perhaps made to the Sodhas, who once occupied that country. — 
See Ethniea, v, ® {Cf Pohlavi]. 
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Talley of tlie Indus. It is probable that a still earlier, and more 
degenerate branch of the same family may be spoken of under the 
name of Meda,” in the code of Mann, who must live without the 
town, and maintain themselves by slaying beasts of the forest.” 
Allusion seems here to be made to the Mers of the A'ravali.' 

These indications need not bo enlarged on further in this place. 
Many will, of course, look upon them as fanciful and extravagant. 
Others, who fool so disposed, must pursue the investigation for 
themselves ; for it is foreign to the main design of this Note, which 
has merely been to show that we have the Mods of the Arabs retain- 
ing their own name to this day, as well as pi*ohal)ly under ji sliglitly 
varied form, in and around the original scats of their occuprition. 
That object has, it is hoped, been accomplished satisfactorily, and 
with regard to all extraneous matter, to use the words of Cicero, 
seqnimur p-6bahilia, nec ultra qnam id, qiiod uerhimih ocevrrerif, pro- 
gredi possumus, et refeller e sine jpertinacid ct rcfelli sine irammdid 
parati simus.^ 

[General Oiuiningham, in his Eeport for ISCS-G-I, says: — '*Tho 
Mods or Mauds are almost certainly the ropresontativos of th(^ Man- 
drueni, who lived on tho Mandrus river, to the souili of tlie Oxub ; 
and as their name is found in tho Panjab from the beginuing of the 
Christian era downwards, and in none before that time, I (ionclnde 
that they must have accompanied, thoir neighbours, the laiii, or 
Jdts, on tlieir forced migrations to Ariana and India. In tlio clas- 
sical writers, the name is found as Medi and Mandacni, ami in tho 
Muhammadan writers, as Med and Jfawd.” To show that th(^se 

^ Ilcrodotus, 711 . G2 ; Institutes of Manu., ii. 22, 30, if), 48 ; Ilocron, Jtistorical 
Itesearehes; Amitic Kaitons^ Talboys, Vol. III. p. 322; Jiusson, Alterthums,, 
Vol. I. pp. 515, et seqr, Ind. Bihliotheh, Yol. III. p. 71 , Erscli and Gruber, Mney- 
clopadiOf Yv. “ Indo-Germaniseber Spraebstamm,** p. 1, 46, and “ Indion,” pp. 4, 16, 
vtseq; Ahliandlmigen der Koenig, Bayer, Acad, ‘der Wissenscha/'ten, p, 146; 
Wilson, Ariana Aiitigm, pp, \ Pott, Btym, Torschimgcn^ pp k\il ; Bur- 

nouf, Comm sur le Ya(;m, Nolo p. cv. ; M. P. Baudry, Mncyd, Modonc^^Vom, 
XVIIT. col. 122-130. 

3 Besides the special reforcncos given above, compare M. Vivien de Saint Martin, 
Mem, Jlist. stir hi Geogr, ane, da Cauea^e, pp. 212, 248, in F/tuUn de Oi'oin (iphu\ 
Vol. I. ; and Thst. do I* Ask Mm, Ancimine, p. 218 , dorpits Inscnpt.^ V<d. 

TI. p. 83; Soharnrik, Shmisehe AUcrthumeh^^yohl, pp. 302, 333, et svq, , UkiTt, 
Geographic der Griechen und Homer, Vol. 111. Abtli. ii pj). HO, 26!), 273, 27!), 281, 
333, 337, 346. 
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two spellings are but natural modes of pronunciation of the same 
name, the General notices the various ways in which the name 
of a village on the Jhelam is spelt in different maps and books — 
Meriala, Mandiali, Mdmridlaj Mandydia, Maridla, and MerdlL'] 

["^The earliest notice of the Meds is by Virgil, who calls the 
Jhelam Medus Rydaspes. The epithet is explained by the statement 
of Vibius Sequester, which makes the Hydaspes flow past the city 
of Media.” Now this is clearly the same place as Ptolemy's Buthy- 
media, or Sagala, which was either on or near the same river, and 
above Bukephala. Lastly, in the Peutingerian Tables, the country 
on the Hydaspes, for some distance below Alexandria Bucefalos, is 
called Media, Here then we have evidence that the Medi, or Meds, 
were in the Panjab as early at least as the time of Virgil, in b.o. 40 
to 30, and as wo know that they were not one of the five tribes of 
Yuclii, or Tocliari, whoso names are given by tho Chinese writers, it 
may bo inferred, with tolerable certainty, that they must have be- 
longed to the groat horde of Sue, or Ahare, who entorod India about 
B.o. 12C, and gavo their name to tho province of Indo-Scythia.” 

[As tho date of the Peutingerian Table is not later than a.d. 250, 
wo have a break of upwards of four centuries before we roach the 
earliest notices of tho Muhammadan writers. In those wo find the 
Meds or Mdnds firmly established in Sindh, along with their ancient 
rivals tho Jdts, both of whom are said to be the descendants of Ham, the 
son of Noah. Eashid-ud dfn further states that they were in Sindh at 
the time of tho MaM-bhdrata, but this is amply refuted by tho native 
histories of tho province, which omit both names from tho list of 
aborigines of Sindh. Ibn Haukal describes tho Hands of his time 
(about A.D. 077), as occupying the banks of tho Indus from Multan 
to tho sea, and to tho desert between Makrdn and Pamhal. Masudi, 
who visited India in a.d. 915-16, calls thorn Mind, and states that 
they wore a raoo of Sindh, who were at constant war with the 
people of Mansura. Those notices are sulficiont to show, that at 
some time previous to tho first appearance of tho Muhammadans, the 
Meds must have been forced to migrate from the Upper Panjib to 
Sindh. There they havo since romainod, as there can be no doubt 
that they arc now represented by the Mers of the A'rivaH Eange to 
the oast of the Indus, of Kithiiwar to tho south, and of Biluohistdn 
to tho west.” 

YOU 1 * 34 
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[‘^The name of Mer, or Mand, is stiU found in many parts of 
the Punjab, as in Meror of the Bari and Eechna Boabs, in Mera, 
Mandra, and Mandanpur of the Sind S%ar Doab, and in Mandali, of 
Multan. Mera, which is ten miles to the west of Kalar Kahar, is 
certainly as old as the beginning of the Christian era, as it possesses 
an Arian Pali inscription, fixed in the side of a square well. The 
Mers would seem also to have occupied Lahore, as Ab\i Eihan states 
that the capital of Lohawar was named MedJmhir or Mandhulcur,^ 
This place is said to have been on the east bank of the Eavi, and, if 
so, it was most probably Lahore itself, under a now name. There 
is an old place called Mandhyawala, on the west bank of tho Eavi, 
and only twelve miles to tho south-west of Lahore, whicli may 
possibly bo tho Mandlmlur of Abu Eihan. But tho old mound of 
Mirathira, in the Ougera district, in which figures of Buddha and 
moulded bricks have been discovered by tho nailway cuttings, is a 
more likely place. This frequent occurrence of tho name in so 
many parts of tho Panjab, and always attached to old places, as in 
Mem, Mandra, and Mo?iaU, of tho Sindh Sugar Doab, and in JfecZ- 
hulcur or Mandlmkur, tho capital of, Lohawar, offers tho hirongost 
confirmation of tho conclusion which T have already derived from tho 
notices of tho classical authors, that tho Meds or 3fcrs were once tho 
dominant race in tho PanJab. The special locatimi of tho 3Iedi on 
the Ilydaspos by classical writers of tho first centuiy of tluj Christian 
era, the evident antiquity of Mera, Meria/i, and other plac(‘S which 
still boar tho name, and tho admitted foreign origin of their modern 
representatives, tho 3lers, all i)oint to tho samo conclusion, that tho 
Medi, or Meds, were tho first Indo-Scytliian. conquerors of the 
Panjab.” 

p o C‘ About this time (30 to 20 ij.o.) tho Mods may bo 
supposed to havo retired towards tho south, until they finally es- 
tablished themsol ves in Upper Sindh, and gave their namo to their 
now capihil of Miiinarjara, As this could scarcely have boon cilectod 
with tho consent of the forraor occupants of Upper vSindb, wliom 1 
suppose to havo bfjon the latii, or JatSj I would ndbr to this pciricM] 
as tho beginning of tliat continued rivalry, which tho historian 
Eashidii-d din attri[)ulcH to tho Jals and Meds/^ To this samo 

* [S<’(i Aupra, ]). 02.] 

[See the Minimlu-i Tmoarilch, mpra, p, 10.1,] 
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cause I would also refer tlie statement of the Erythraean Periplus, that 
about A.D. 100, the rulers of Minnagara were rival Parthians, who 
were mutually expelling each other.”] 

The Wairst and Sodha Tribes. 

Wairsi, we are told in the Beg-Lar-ndma (MS. p. 55), was a chief 
among the Sodhas. It would have been more correct to say that 
Wairsi was the chief clan among the Sodhas ; for Wairsi was not 
a personal designation, as is evident from many passages of that 
work. It is written indiscriminately Wairsi and Wairsa, and a 
cognate, but then hostile, clan bore the closely similar name of 
Waisa (MS, pp. 190, 191). The Sameja tribe, often mentioned in 
the same work, is also a branch of the Sodhas. 

An exact translation of the text to which this note refers would re- 
present Eijia as the daughter of the Ean^ (which, by the way, is spelt 
throughout in the original as Ea’nd) ; but at p. 61 we learn that she 
was his sister’s son, and so she is also styled in the Tuhfatu4 Kirdm 
(MS. p. 73). Indeed, had she been his own daughter, we should 
not have found Ab'u-l Kasim Khin-i Zam£n, who was the issue of 
the marriage ‘With Mfr K^sim Beg-Lir, passing his childhood 
among the Bhattls of Jesalmir after his father’s death, but rather 
among the Sodhas of ’TJmarkot. 

The Soda or Sodha tribe (spelt Soda by Ool. Tod, and Sod^ by 
the Eev* Mr. Eenouard) is an offshoot of the Pramdra, and has been 
for many centuries an occupant of the desert tracts of Western India, 
into which they have receded, like their predecessors, when driven 
forward by more powerful neighbours from the banks of the Indus. 
Ool. Tod contends that they are the descendants of the Sogdi of 
Alexander’s time, in which there is greater probability than in most 
of his speculations. Sogdi may bo a corruption, derived from the 
greater familiarity of historians with the northern nation of that 
name. The Sodrse of Diodorus offers an equal resemblance of name 
and position. It is not plain which bank of the river the Sodras or 
Sogdi then occupied. They are not mentioned by Q. Oxtrrius, and 
Arrian’s use of ** right” and leffe,” as applied to the banks of the 
Indus, is so opposed to the modem practice of tracing a river from 
its source downwards, that it adds to the confusion. 
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The transaction mentioned in the text shows the early period at 
which the Hindus began to disgrace themsclyes by their inter- 
marriages with Muhammadans ; and the high repute of the beauty 
of the Sodha women has served to maintain that practice in full 
vigour to the present time. 

At the period treated of, wo find the Sodhas in possession of 
’Umarkot, of which the name and consequence have been subse- 
quently much increased, independant of its importance as a border 
fortress, by being the birth place of the renowned Akbar. 

The Eana of the Sodhas was expelled from ’Umarkot by the 
Talpurs of Sind; and the present representative of the family, who 
still retains Ms title of Eana, resides at Chor, a few miles north-cast 
of his former capital, shorn of all power, and hard pressed for the 
means of subsistence.^ 


NOTE (D).— MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Terrors of the Moghal Hclmei. 

(PAQJi 27G). 

The I'eador of the history of the Crusades will recognize a similar 
anecdote, relating to a hero more familiar to liini tlian Darya 
Khan. The chivalrous Sire do Joinville tolls us, that Eiohanrs 
name acted as a powerful sedative upon tlio children of tln^ Sfirac^ens, 
and that oven their very horses were preKiimed to start at hh 
shadow : — 

‘‘Lo roy Eichard fist taut d’arincs outremor a ccdle Toys qne, il y 
fu, que quant los chovaus aiis Sarrasins avoiont ])ouour d’aucun 
hisson, lour mostres lour disoiont: — ^ Cuides tu,' r^Hoiout ils a leans 
chevaus, ^ que se soil le roij Bichart d^Angleterre?^ Dt (juant 1(‘S 

1 Manncrt, Geography der GHeeJm und Itoiner, Vol. V. ; Patter, Mi Mknnde 
von Vol. lY. pt. i. p. 471; "ToCi,Jmiais of Jiajaalkun, YoL L p, OJJ, JLp. 
310-319 ; met/c. Melrop,, Vol. XXIII. p. 781 ; Journ. Ji. As, Yoc., Yol. I. p. 33; 
Mitford, mst. of Greece, Yol. X. pp. 231, 232, notes 15 to 17 ; Dr. Purnos, Vuil to 
the Court of Sinde, p. 105; Jotirn, JK. Geog, Soc,, Yol. lY. p, 03 ; Yineont, (Jomnu 
and Nav, of the Ancients, Yol. I. pp. 137-145; Arrian, Anah., vi. 15 ; Diod Sic., 
BiUioth, Eist,, xvii. 102; Mrs. Postans, Cutoh, pp. 52,' 130. 
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enfans ans Sarrasins brcoient, dies leur disoient : — ‘ Taij-toy I tag- 
toy! ouje irai querre le roy Blchart qui te tuera,’”^ 

It is curious that wo should learn this from a Frenchman only. 
Our English chroniclers, who exhaust the language of panegyric in 
speaking of Eichard, omit this anecdote, which appears to be de- 
rived from a mere eastern mode of expressing terror. 

In the passage taken from the TdrikTi-i Tahir i we have not only chil- 
dren taking fright, but women even bringing forth prematurely, at 
the name of Darya Khan. The same effect is ascribed in that work 
(pp. 18, 52) to the Moghal cap : — Such fear of the Moghals fell 
upon both men and women, that the men lost all courage, and the 
women miscarried at the very sight of the Moghals with their terrific 
hcad-^iecesJ'' But the shaj^e and feature of this alarming helmet, or 
Tdht, are not descriljod. The Tnhfatu-l Kirdm (p, 12) tells us that 
even horses started at it, as those of the Saracens at Eichard of 
Enghind. 

We might, irom the ex[»rcssions used, conceive that their helmets, 
like those oi‘ Ulysses and some of the barbarous nations of antiquity, 
were covered with alarming devices of open jaws and fiery dragons, 
Jiud that ihc Moghals in Sind stalked about, — 

togmott torquons immano Iconis, 

Tcrrihili impexam sot3., cum dentibus albis, 

Indulus.'-* 

but had this Ijoen the case, wo should have most proljably had moj'o 
frequent mention of the circumstance, especially by Khusrd, who 
was tlieir prisoner, and delighted to record their hideous faces and 
fashions. 

But neither in Khusru, nor in any other author, do wo find notice 
of such an helmet, or chapelle de fer, as would give rise to the fears 
here depicted. A good European observer of their manners merely 
remarks that tho upper part of their casque was of iron or stoeL'^ 
The tail of hair, if it was worn according to its present dimensions. 


* Mint, du roy St. Loys^ ix. p. 116 ; see also Matt. Westm., p. 304. 

2 Virg. vii. GG6 

3 Galea autem cst superius ferrea vcl do chalybo, sed illo quod protegit m oircuitu 
collma ct gulam do corio cst,”— J, de Plauo-Oarpim, in Rccwil de Voyages et de 
M^hnoiresy Tom. IV. p. 687. 
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might, notwithstanding its being honoured as a royalty/ have excited 
surprise, and perhaps ridicule, but no alarm. From an early period, 
ever since the Moghal tribes were known to Europe, this appendage 
has naturally excited observation, just as it does now, where they 
border on European nations.® Procopius® and Priscus^ remark upon 
it as a peculiarity of the Huns. 

It is probable that these Moghals in Sind may, in their day, have 
worn a head-dress, such as Eubruquis, more than two centuries 
before, had attributed to their women. Even at present, tlio Turk- 
man female cap is no pigmy, being higher than a military cliako, 
over which a scarf is thrown, reaching doAvn to the waist. l>ut this 
is nothing to what it was in the time of our adventurous traveller. 
That was indeed calculated to inspire terror, and produce the results 
attributed to the Tdhi. It must have been more formidable than 
European courts ever produced, even in the horned and steeple 
coiffure of the fifteenth century. 

Their women have an ornament for their heads, wliicli they call 
Boita^ being made of the barko of a tree. It luith a square 

sharp spire rising from the toj)po thereof, being more tlian a on bite 
in length, and fashioned like unto a pinacle, Upon tho 

midst of the sayd spire, or squai*e toppo, they put a bunch of quills 
or of slender canes, another cubito long, or more. 1 torcupon, 

when such gentlewomen ride together, and are behold afar oif, they 
seem to bo souldiers with helmets on their heads, carrying their 
lances upright ; for the sayd Botta appeareth like a helmet with a 
lance over it.” ® 

This is like tho fantastic fontange of Europe, raised an ell above 
the head, and pointed like steeples, which caused our pious preachers 

^ “ A Mongol is amenable to punishment if he pluck another by his tuft of hair, 
not on account of the assault, hut because the tuft is declared to be tho property of 
tho Emperor.*' — Pallas, Mongolisohen Vblker, Vol. I. p. 194. 

® M. J. dc Klaproth, Voyaga au Caucase^ Tom. I. p. 83. 

® JEfistoria Arcam, p. 31, Lugd. 1623. He says the Massagotm adopt the same 
custom. 

* JSsccerpfa de Legaiionihmi 2, 

® Eubruquis, cap. 8, ap. Hakluyt, Voyages and Discoveries^ Vol. I. p» 108, Tho 
original Latin is given at p. 232, and a similar description by Joan do Plan-Oarpin, 
at p. 616 of tho Mecueil de Voyages et de Mf^moires^ above quoted. Quatromere, Mist, 
Mong,^ p. 102, note 30. 
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infinite fcronble, as well as missionary perambulations, for its sup- 
pression. So like, indeed, that it would really seem to be derived 
direct from tlie eastern model, but that these comical fashions are 
the product of no particular ago or country; for oven before the 
decline of Empire, the Itoman lady — 

“ Tot promit ordinihus, tot adliuc corapagibus altum 
A^rlificat caput ; Andromacben a front© vidcbis.’*^ 

Ncvortlioless, wlu‘n wo consider that, about the time of the capture 
of Const;nitinr>ple, Turkish turhans were all the rage in Western 
Euro]»e, we may pjorhaps admit, that, had wo not l)OConio acquainted 
wiih 1’ariar (jostume, tlm luarveDous absurdity of the stecple-cap 
nev(jr <*.ou]d have been introduced amongst us. Paradin describes 
it as f>f eortain rolls of linen ]>ointcd like steeples, about 

an ell in lieiglii. These were called by some, great buttorflLos, from 
having two largo ^vings on each Kid(‘., rosem])liug those of tluit insect, 
^riie high (\*q> was covered with a fine piece of lawn, hanging down 
to iliM groumi, groiiter part of which \vas tucked under the arm.”^ 

I^his must (^vidtmily bo the samo as the Tartar Botta, and the 
illuminaiionH of that period make llio ilimcuHitms still more por- 
l(‘ntous, and (bo n^semblanco to ih(^ eastorn* original still more 
striking. Thu paysamas of Normandy hav(i to this day preserved 
this monstrous (ixtravaganeo for the gratification of modorn eyes.® 

If this was not the Alpine chapeau which si^road such dismay in 
Sind, it may have been the lofty dark sheepskin Tili)a\^ which 
the d’nrkmaus n(»w wear, about a foot high. An exaggerated form 
of this w<jukl have bcoti alarming enough to produce the effect 
d<‘Kcrih(Hl 

Dimounling for GomhaL 

We find that the i>ra(jt.ico of disiuountijig, provions to coming to 
(dose (K)iubut, is frcxpiontly alluded to in tiieso loc^al histories, as 
ixfing of common observance among many of the border tribes 
luiiwecn Bind and Eajpiitana. 

1 Juvotml, SaL, “vi. 501. Euporti’s noto gives otbor instances. 

® Paradiu, Annales JhuY^ogne, p. 700. 

« Wi’igbt, Achmlogiml Journal^ No. i.; Addison, Spectator^ No. 98; Plancbd, 
Jlkt of UHtmh Cosltmo^ pp. 146-149, 236-263; Argontro, MUL do UrcUgne, livr., 
X. ch. 42 ; fiuyb*, IHoL Jlwior.y Y. ** Andromaquo,” rcm. G. and v. Conecto.” 

^ I presume this is tbe samo as tbo ICalpak, on wbiob see L* Univm. FUtj vi. 67. 
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Hero in the Extract from the Beg-Lar-ndma^ at p. 293, it is the 
Sodhas and Jlathors who adopt it. A few pages before, we find the 
Jlidrojas of Guzorat, who accompanied Jam Eiroz against Mirza 
Shah Husain, ap})caling to that custom, as established among ihom- 
solves ; declaring that tliey always fought with the enemy on foot. 

We have seen above (p. 411) that Eai Chach and Mahrat of 
Ohitor contend against each otlier on foot ; the former representing 
that, being a Brahman, ho was unable to fight on horseback ; then 
again mounting liis liorso unexpectedly, he slays Ins antagonist 
witli the iQOst deliboi’ato treachoiy. 

It is probable that the Rana of Ohitor would not have so readily 
been deceived by this insidious challenge, had it boon at all oj)poscd 
to tlio military pra(;ii<‘.o of tlK)So times. Indeed, to the present day, 
wo find Riii(lia,iis, iiiililce most Asiatic nations, still somewhat ropug- 
nmit to fightirjg on horseliack, and priding themselves more on 
being foot soltlhu’s than cavalry. 

T allude in a su]>stM|U(Uit note to the dismounting being followed 
])y bimling those iigliting on the same side, ono to the other, by 
tluur waist])arids : but this si^onis to have r<isorted to only in 
(l(vs|)<ira,i{^ (‘/irenmstairc(‘S, when there was no chance, or intention, of 
eKca])(5. ’'FIk* uku'c dismounting ax)pears not to have ho(m attended 
with any vow of soir-sae.nTioe. 

In B<u’si{ui hislory w(i m<*ct with similar iusianoos of this dis- 
momd.irig to migugo in single coiiihat. I’inis, after the fatal battle 
of IGidisiyji, the Bersian gt'uoral, ']\akliarjan, dismounts to fight with 
the Aral) champion, Zahir. 

^rin^ [>ra.ciJ<?(^ was very common in the IVliddle Ages in Europo, 
being inirodiu‘ed chielly for iho ]mrpos(^ of obviating the incon- 
yeni(mc(^ of the cinnborHom(» annour of that jxu-iod. The cavalry 
dismounted, leaving their hors(*K at some distance, and combated 
with their lanei'S on foot. William of Tyre (xvii. d) says of the 
Bmporor (Jonraxrs (cavalry, in the second (Jrusade; — ‘^l)o cquis 
dcscondiuiUiH, (d. faeli ]>edites; siemt moH ost Toiitonicis in summis 
mxjcssitatibus bidlii^a. traidare lUigotia.’’ Tlio Engli>sli did tho same 
in their (uigagmnent with tho iScotch, in 3 138, near North Allcrton, 
commonly (failed Ihe Battle of tho Htandard. Ooinincs also (i. 3) 
observes upon it as a Burgundian fashion: ‘‘Eutro les Bourgig- 
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nons, lors osioicnt los plus houorez coux que descendoient avec les 
arcliers.” 

In tlio wars of Edwai’d HI. dismounting was not uncommon ; and 
Sir John TTawhwood, one of liis knights, the fxmous partizan loader, 
disguised hy contemporary writers under the name of Aucud or 
Agiitus, iutroduf*ed it into Italy. And it was, as we learn from Mon- 
strclot (ii. 10, 20), piactised hy the English in their second wars 
with EL-aiico, especially at the battles of Crevant and Yerneuil.^ 

Colligation in Fighting. 

The exiraordinnry cusioni alluded to in the Beg Ldr-ndma, of a 
d(‘.vot<id hand lying iheniselvos together hy their waistbands, before 
fighting (I tout onlrance, is mentioned in the same tonus in the 
Tdrilch-i Hind (MS- p. 173). 

“‘Wlimi they saw the army of Ihe Moghals, they dismounted from 
their horses, look their turbam from off their hcads^ and binding the 
corners of their mantles, or outer garmrufs, to one another, they en- 
gaged in battle; for it is the <iusioin of Iho poD])le of Hind and 
Sind, wh(‘n(‘ver they devote ihomselvi^s to death, to descend from 
their horses, to make hare their heads and feet, and to bind themselves 
to each other by their mantles and toaistbandsJ’ 

Tliosii people appear most of them to have been Sammas ; and it 
is atnong their descendants in Ivaclih that wo find this curious 
(UTstom again alluded to {Tdrdch-i Sind, MS. p. 101), when Mirza 
Shah Jlusain attacked itai Khangar. Hero wo have a new feature 
added, of serrying shields together like a coin])act phalanx. 

‘"The men under Khangar, having sot thomsolves in battle array, 
dismounted from tlieir horses, locked their shields together, seized their 
spears in their hands, and bound the corner's of their waistbands'' 

The TarlclubMKima omits all mention of tho proceedings between 
Uai Khangar^ and Mirza Shah Husain, but they arc noticed in the 
Tuhfatn-l Kirdm (MS. p. 194) ; and tho observance of this strange 
practice is also there alluded to, in words similar to those quoted 
from tho Tdrikh-i Sind. 

^ Uallam’s Europe in the Middle Ages, Vol. I. p. 508. 

2 According to a stanza familiarly quoted in GuzcrSit, there have boon no less than 
seven Jliari‘ja chieftains of this name. Wo need not here show which was the oppo- 
nent of Mirzt. Shah Husain, 
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The dismounting from horseback, prior to actual contact in the 
field of battle, is mentioned in a previous note of this Appendix, 
and appears to have been a more common occurrence ; but the colli- 
gation evidently implies desperation, even unto death. 

Some barbarous nations of antiquity seem to have adopted the 
same practice, but more with the object, apparently, of keeping their 
ranks unbroken, than symbolizing any vow of self-destruction. So, 
at the battle of Oampi Eaudii, we read of the Cimbri binding them- 
selves together by long chains run through their belts, avowedly for 
the purpose of maintaining an unbroken line.^ There is good reason 
to suppose that the Soldurii of Gaul and the Comites of Germany 
showed their devotion occasionally in a similar fashion.® 

Even as late as the days of chivalry, we find a resort to the same 
singular mode of showing a desperate resolve to die in the field. 
See what the heroic king of Bohemia, together with his faithful and 
devoted companions did at rhe glorious battle of Crogy : — 

‘‘The valyant kynge of Behaygne (Bohemia), called Charles of 
Luzenbourge, sonne to the noble Emporour Henry of Ijuzonl)Ourge, 
for all that he was nygho blynde, whaji he vndorstode the order of 
the batayle, he sayde to them about hym, ‘''\Miero is the lordo 
Charles, my sonne.” His men sayde, ‘‘ Sir, wo can nat toll ; wo 
thynke he bo fightynge.” Than ho sayde, Sirs, yo ar my men, my 
companyons, and frendes in this ioumoy ; I requyro you bring me 
so farre forwarde, that I may stryko one stroke with my sworde.” 
They sayde they woldo do his commaundoment ; and to the intent 
that they shulde not lose hym in the proaso, they tycd all ihdr raynes 
of their hridelles eclie to other, and setto the kynge before to iiccom- 
plyssho his desyre, and so they wont on their ennemyes. TIjo lord 
Charles of Behaygne, his sonne, who wrote hymselfo Kynge of Be- 
haygne, and bare the armos, ho cam in good order to tlio balaylo ; 
but whan he sawe that the matter went awrio on tlieir pfirtio, he d<‘- 
parted, I can nat tell you whicho waye. The kynge, his fatlier, was 
so farre forowarde, that he strake a stroke with his swerdo, yq and 
mo than foure, and fought valyantly, and so dydo his company ; and 

1 Plutarch, Marius, cap, 27. 

® Caesar, Bell, Gall, Lib. iii. Cap. 22, vii. 40 ; Tacitus, Germnia^ Gup. hi ; 
J. Schiller, Thesaur. Teutomcarum, iii. pp. 38, 740. 
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tlioy adventured themsolfe so forewarde, that they were ther all 
slayno ; and tho next day they were founds in the place about the 
kynge, and all their horses tyed eclie to oiher*^'^ 

A curious instance occurred even lately, when Muhammad ’Ali 
gained liis victory over the Wahabis at Bissel. Several bodies of 
tho Azir Arabs, who had sworn by tho oath of divorce, not to turn 
their backs on the Turks, were found by tho victors tied together by 
tho logs, wiih tlio intent of preventing each other from running 
away, and in that imlirokcn and desperate line of battle were 
literally cut to pieces,''^ 

Barge, an Arabic ivord. 

TIkj term used by Biladurf to represent a vessel of war is Bdrija* 
He uses the sa,nio word, in tho plural, in speaking of the vessels 
wlii(‘h were) captured by the on their voyage from Coyloii to 

to 1h(% Persian (Julf, an act <yf inracy which hid to the Arab conquest 
of Hhi<l (HU 2 >r((, p. 1 IH). 

Ih'runf Ha;yS also, a (iontnry lahir, that iho Bawdrij are established 
at Ka(‘.hh and Soinnat, and an? so called becjauso tbey devote them- 
S(‘lv(iH to th(i ptirsuit of piriuy, in ships which are calhid Bora {snpra, 
p, ’'Ibis is a native word still in use for a boat, but the origin 

of the t(irm JJmmrij must Imj sought, not lu the Indian Beray but 
rather in tin* Arab ici Bdrija, whicih <Jolins, on tho authority of tho 
Kdmfis, Uills ns to mean a largo vessel of war/ 

Prom tho samci source* our English Barge sooms to bo derived, 
which, though at first view it may ai>poar rather a startling asser- 
tion, will perhaps be adiniticd, wluui wo see how our best ety- 
mologistH have failed in tlniir endeavours to trace its real origin. 
Johnson (Todd) says it is derived from old Erench Barjc, or Barge, 
and Low-Jjuiiu Barga, He should have ascortained whence tho 
French Barje is itself doriv<«L Tooko says, Barge is a strong boat, 
and Barh is a stout vessel, derived from tho past participle of 

‘ FroifisarPH Chronioka, tranaMed by Lord J^ernm, Cap. 30, Vol. I. p. 157. 

Bir H. hrydgcH, IlUtorg of th$ Wahauhy, p. 91; Dr. Criokton, History of 
Arabia, p. 602, 

» Sou also Oildcmcitttor, do reh Ind., p. 185. 

< Navis magua bollica.— Arahioo-Latinum, s.v. 
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heorgan, protect,” “to strengthen.”^ Orabb says from Barca? 
Eichardson, from the Gothic “to fortify.” • Webster, from 

Dutch Bargie, Palgravo tells us that the piratical boats of the 
Danes were called Barcja and BarJca;^ and Barca is used by the 
Monk Abbo, in liis unpolished poem (a.d. 891) on the siege of Paris 
by the Normans. 

Jiarcas per flumina raptaiit.* 

But we have no occasion to look for any connection between our 
words Barh and Barge. The former is confessedly an old word, 
the latter comparatively modem. The former is, indeed, much older 
than even the Danish or Norman piracies. Paulinus, Bishop of 
Nola, who died a.d, 431, applies it thus : — 

CJt Tn«a saliibri Ba7'ca poifugio forol 
Puppis superatcs obrutic.® 

Tn consorpienco of its use by liymntino fiuthors, altered into 
BaXm by Nicetas,® Salmasius and tf. 0. Sciiliger have sought for a 
(ji'ccian origin of the word, and the latter finds it in 3dpo<;» quasi, 
“a ship of burden.”^ Others, agiiri, say from “Barca, a city of 
Africa;” and Eodcrlc of Toledo, from “ Jkreo, a city of Spain.” ‘‘ 

Our more immediate conocni, howevtu*, is with Barge, respecting 
wliich it is obvious to remark, that, tbi>ugb its prcwuii uso is con- 
fiuod to fluviaiilii transits and pagfiantrios — wheihor for the con- 
veyance of coals or cockneys, mor(^haiHU%e or Lord Mayors — it was, 
on its first introduction, designed foi‘ higher purposes. Our oldest 
writers apply it stiloly to soa-going craft. Thus Cliauccr : — 

Tie know wcl alio tbc havens, as they wore, 

Fro’ Gotland to the Capo do Finistoro, 

And every croko in Bretagne and in Spaino . 
llis barge ycloped was the Magdohuiic.” 


* BiDCraiomof Purky, Voh IT, p. 181. 

2 Techiohgieal Dietionary, h.v. 

3 (Quoting Ilincmiir- “ quus nostrates Jiargm vocant ,” — JCmtory of Normandy and 
England, Yoh L p. 510. 

^ Po hello Park, Lib. ii. This poem was published in Latin and French, with 
notes, hy M. Taranno, in 183d. 

Voaimta, 13. “ AU'x., Lib. i. Niim, 7, Bjuercilat., 7U 

^ Ik rehm Jfispan., Lib. i. Cap. 5. These quotations arc from llpfmunn, Lexicon 
Universale, Yol. 1. p. 470. • also Diicunge, Olossar. Med. et Inf. Latinitaiis, vv. 

^ X^rologiie to the Canterbury Talcs, v. 412, 
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Even as late as tlie fiffceentli century, the great Swedish ship of 
1000 tons burden was called the King^s barge ; ^ and the largest 
vessel hitherto built in Scotland was called the Bishop’s barge.^ But 
what is more to the purpose is, that we do not jdnd mention of the 
word till the Crusades had introduced it, through the Arabic 
language, into our vocabulary,^ and then only as a large ship, used 
chiefly on military expeditions. So, in the very old Eomance of 
Eichard Ooeur de Lion : — 

Among you partes^ every charge. 

I brought in shippes and in harge^ 

More gold and silver with me, 

Than has your lord and swilke® three. 

Again, a little further on : — 

Against horn comen her navey, 

Cogges,® and dromounds,*^ many galley, 

Barges^ schoutes, and trayercs fele,® 

That wore charged with all woal, 

“With armour, and with other vitail, 

That nothing in the host should fail.® 

Coupling this oarly and distinctive use of the term with the 
fact of its being first used during the Holy Wars, and with the 
unsatisfactory guesses of our lexicographers, we may safoly conclude 
that the English Barge is no olher than the Arabic Bdrija, however 
much it may now be diverted from the original design of its 
invention. 

* Kymor’s Fc&dera, Yol. XI. p. 364. 

® Mac Pherson's Annals of Commroey Vol. I. p. 689. 

® Admitting that the g in tho Low-Latin Barga may have had the soft pronuncia- 
tion of j\ and that Barge is thonce derived, we can still rofor its origin to the Arabs 
in Spain. ^ Divide. ® Such. ® Cock-boats. 

Large vessels of burthen. This word, though a Greek etymology is assigned to 
it, is probably itself Arabic. — ^MaoPherson, Annals of Commeros^ Vol. I. p. 352. 

3 Many long-boats, 

® Ellis, Barly Bnglish Metrical Bomanm^ pp. 315, 324, 


XJ ^ XKrJOif^Xi 
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